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To celebrate our 25 years of publication, we will take a week-by- 
week look back at the trends and events we've covered since 1966. 
The selections below were culled from our back files. 


MADE 
SAND 
September 17, 1969 


The headline was an eerie 
harbinger: HENDRIX COLLAPS- 
ES; CONCERT CANCELLED. 
Boston After Dark’s accom- 
panying front-page story re- 
ported that superstar guitarist 
Jimi was “hospitalized and 
under sedation,” and would 
therefore be a no-show at a 
Summerthing benefit concert 
slated for the next night on 
the Boston Common. 

“Followers of the rock 
scene had been expressing 
doubt this past week as to 
whether or not Hendrix 
would really appear. As re- 
cently as a September 5 Dick 
Cavett Show, Jimi stated he 
was tired of the whole scene, alluding to ‘three nervous break- 
downs in the last three years,’ and suggested that his television ap- 
pearance might be ‘my last public appearance for a while.’ ” 

Hendrix died in London a year later, the victim of an apparent 
drug overdose. He was 24. 


MOB PSYCHOLOGY 
September 17, 1974 

It was an mob of angry South Boston residents that opened one 
of the ugliest chapters in Boston’s history, as US District Judge W. 
Arthur Garrity’s school-desegregation plan was implemented. The 
court-ordered scheme sent 18,000 of the city’s public-school stu- 
dents out of their neighborhoods and the city’s racial tensions soar- 
ing. Associate editor Tom Sheehan was outside Southie High on 
that first day of school, a hot Thursday morning. 

“At 8:07 a line of police reinforcements moves down G Street 
and fans out facing the crowd. Two minutes later the first object 
— a rock — is thrown as another bus moves in. Seconds later a 
bottle comes flying out of the crowd and finally, when the next bus 











Hendrix: a frustrating mess. 





Southie: confrontations reminiscent of Belfast. 


arrives after a delay of several minutes and is met with a barrage of 


chunks of wood, the police move.” By the day’s end, the police had 
arrested six protesters. 

Later, nine black students and a bus monitor were injured by fly- 
ing glass when crowds along Day Boulevard pelted their vehicle 
with rocks. Sheehan quoted a correspondent from a Swedish 
newspaper, who offered the following assessment of the scene: 
“It’s like Belfast. . . . The women look the same, and seem to be 
just as tough. Anytime there’s any trouble, you see them egging the 
kids on.” 


SUPER PHREAK 
September 14, 1976 

Long before anyone had ever heard of a computer virus, it was 
Ma Bell who bore the brunt of mischievous electronics whizzes’ 
trickery. “Phone phreaks” used “blue boxes” and even the whistles 
found in boxes of Cap’n Crunch breakfast cereal to reproduce the 
electronic tones used by the telephone company’s switching system, 
allowing the the phreaks to call anywhere in the world for free. 

Contributor Chuck Fager spoke with phreak extraordinaire John 
Draper, a/k/a Captain Crunch, a few weeks before the California 
native began a four-month stint in federal prison — he’d been con- 
victed of defrauding the Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Compa- 
ny of $30 worth of long-distance calls. Draper cheerfully reported 
he was tired of phones and had a new obsession. “I’m into com- 
puters now,” he told Fager. “They’re more fun, and I can play 


PHOTOS BY PETER TRAVERS (YAZ) AND KEN KOBRE (BUSING) 
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more games with them — legally, too.” 

Some of the time, anyway. Fager | foreshadowed the future age of 
computer outlaws when he wrote: . Draper hasn’t lost that old 
gleam in his eye, and he was quick to tell me stories about comput- 
er phreaks or ‘hacks,’ . . . the kind of people who put into comput- 
er banks things like ‘the Secret Glitch,’ programming it to interrupt 
regular readouts at random... .” 


YAZ WATCH 
September 18, 1979 

As early as spring training, prognosticators figured Carl Yas- 
trzemski would join baseball’s elite 3000-hit group before the sea- 
son’s end. But when mid September came, Captain Carl lingered at 


the 2999 mark for several days, tormenting fans and sportswriters . 


from around the country alike with an agonizing 0-for-10 mini- 
slump. When Yaz finally 
poked a single off Yankee 
pitcher Jim Beattie, 
Phoenix , sports editor 
George Kimball was on 
hand to record the event. 
“The Yaz-watch occur- 
ring in conjunction with 
the final Boston-New York 
series of the season man- 
aged to bring out the worst 
in Fenway crowds. The 
Red Sox management ag- 
gravated the situation by 
deciding to sell standing- 
room tickets. The result 
was a house full of morons 
cluttering the aisles, forc- 
ing everyone in the joint to 
stand on his seat each time 
Yastrzemski came to the 
plate, while allegedly 
grown men elbowed chil- 
dren out of the way. It was Yaz: admired by fans and morons alike. 
like having 35,000 Black 
Sabbath fans show up every night, and the beer lines — particular- 
ly those following each trip to the plate by the captain — were the 
season’s longest.” 


THE DUCHY RESTORED 
September 14, 1982 

For the first time in its then 15-year history, the Phoenix chose 
sides in a statewide election and advised readers to return Michael 
S. Dukakis to the governor’s seat he had lost in 1978. A front-page 
endorsement began: “Given the bombardment of crap that’s re- 
placed campaign debate between Ed King and Mike Dukakis, it’s 
easy to understand why many voters have come to see themselves 
as forced to choose between the lesser of evils. . . .” 

The endorsement went on to cite then-Governor King’s poor 
record on abortion, taxation, affirmative action (he was against 
them), and guns (he was for them), stating finally that King had 
mortgaged his campaign to “the corporate men of Massachusetts.” 
Meanwhile, Dukakis, it was hoped, would “bring to power people 
of all races and colors and backgrounds, and of both sexes . . . and 
work toward a restoration of optimism, encouraging people to 
have faith once again that their government is acting purposefully, 
efficiently, and honestly for the public good.” 

Dukakis went on to defeat King, winning 53 percent of the vote. 


PEAKING AT FIVE 
September 16, 1986 

With seemingly endless hoopla and a steady stream of magazine- 
cover appearances, MTV celebrated its 10th anniversary this past 
summer. But when the music channel turned five years old, it had 
reachéd something of a crisis point. MTV had saturated its market 
— everyone who would tune in to watch Duran Duran and ZZ 
Top videos already had — so now what? Contributor Jimmy 
Guterman had some ideas. 

“[W]hat MTV desperately needs is a wider format. And this can 
easily be done. The station can . . . play the occasional black hit 
that doesn’t include a noted heavy-metal guitarist; it can play the 
occasional country performer with considerable crossover poten- 
tial; it can play the occasional tative of the thousands of 
technically adequate clips from the '50s and ’60s that have lost 
none of their excitement with age. . 

Did MTV listen? “Yo! MTV Raps” has become one of its staple 
programs, and k.d. lang and Otis Redding clips are seen regularly 
on VH-1, the MTV-owned “adult contemporary” channel. 








This week’s selections were compiled by Timothy Gower. 





WHERE ARE THEY NOW? 

Tom Sheehan is a Boston-based freelance writer. George Kim- 
ball is a sports writer with the Boston Herald. Jimmy Guter- 
man’s new book is Rockin’ My Life Away: Listening to Jerry Lee 
Lewis. 
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4 THIS JUST IN 
6 TALKING POLITICS by Jon Keller 


10 SEX AND SOCIETY by Maureen Dezell 
American society’s puritanical veneer isn’t just hypocritical — it’s costing kids their lives. 
16 CAMPUS NOTES by Dan Kennedy 
If you have a computer and a modem, Prodigy can help you with everything from research to shopping. 


24 DATELINE MOSCOW by Fred Weir 
In trying to restore the old order, the Gang of Eight betrayed the hopes of rank-and-file Communists. 


32 FROM RED TO CRIMSON by Mark Jurkowitz 
The big thinkers at Harvard are at the center of efforts to reform the disintegrating Soviet Union. 


STYLES 


2 BEST BUYS by Catherine Robinson 





decorations in town. 
3 OUT THERE by Caroline Knapp 


Talk Show Stupidity Quiz. 
3 URBAN EYE by Timothy Gower 

At last, the return of Casablanca, a celebrated Cambridge institution. 
4 RIVALS by Mark Leibovich 


6 MEMBERS OF THE TRIBE by Gary Susman 


time, and the Boston band are all smiles. 
8 THE STRAIGHT DOPE by Cecil Adams 
9 DINING OUT by Robert Nadeau 


16 THE PUZZLE by Don Rubin 


CASABLANCA is back, and David Omar White’s 17 CLASSIFIEDS 
mural is better than ever. Styles, page 3. 


ARTS 


2 8 DAYS A WEEK 
Pay a visit to our listings before you step out. Turn to “Flicks in a Flash,” 
Boston’s most inventive film guide, or read “State of the Art” for news of the arts 
world. And in “Next Weekend,” Bill Marx talks with Snoo Wilson about his 
adaptation of Treasure Island, which is coming to the Emerson Majestic. 


6 FILM 

The second week of the seventh annual Boston Film Festival offers Little Man 
Tate (Jodie Foster directs and stars), Homicide (written and directed by David 
Mamet), Sex, Drugs, Rock & Roll (with Eric Bogosian), Hangin’ with the 
Homeboys, and lots more. 

14 DANCE 
Thea Singer reports on how the Friends of the New Dance Complex have 
reopened the former Joy of Movement building in Central Square. 


16 THEATER 
Carolyn Clay has the answers to The Mysteries and What’s So Funny?, at the 
ART. Plus the Shaw and Stratford Festivals in Canada, Cornerstone’s The Win- 
ter’s Tale, and Nora’s Eastern Standard. 

24 MUSIC 
Jim Macnie interviews Sting as he prepares to roll into town, and Stephanie 
Zacharek celebrates Tribe’s major-label debut. Plus Mick Jones, Billy Bragg, the 
Nylons and the Bobs, and, yes, the Grateful Dead. 








PHOTOS BY AP/WIDE WORLD (LENIN STATUE ) AND MARK MORELL! (DAVID OMAR WHITE). 











LENIN’S 
FALL has 
Soviets — 
and the 
Harvard 
academics 
who study 


~| them - 
pondering 


the future. 





The fall political season is full of opportunities for Democrats, but the potential pitfalls may have them longing for the good old days. 


This week, we sniff out low-cost scented lotions, discover discreetly packaged condoms for women, relax 
with a Zen rock garden, regress with fanciful doll houses, and bake up a storm with the wildest cake 


Women whose breasts got in the way of their careers? Pet suicide? Herewith, the first annual Daytime 


Boston’s a small town with a lot of big egos and very little elbow room. It’s ripe, in other words, for 
rivalries. Who competes with whom in the worlds of sports, politics, media, food, and more. 


No, they’re not nearly as gloomy as their lyrics suggest. On the contrary, Tribe are poised to hit the big 


Two new Latin hideaways in Jamaica Plain. Plus, the Phoenix restaurant guide, good, low-cost treats at 
the Espresso Royale Caffe, in the Fenway, and a well-kept secret in the world of fried clams. 





33 HOT DOTS 49 OFF THE RECORD 

34 LISTINGS 50 FILM LISTINGS 

42 ART LISTINGS 52 FILM STRIPS BILLY BRAGG is as unrepentant as ever on his 
47 PLAY BY PLAY new album, Don’t Try This at Home. Arts, page 27. 
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SOMERVILLE'S 
MOST WANTED 


Notoriety can be swell. It can also 
be hell. Just ask 17-year-old Romain 
Francois, the high-profile front man 
for the Somerville gang BHV — 
Black Haitian Violence. 

First, Francois’s words and picture 
were prominently placed in a Phoenix 
article on growing race, class, and 
gang tensions in the city of Somerville 
(“Long, Hot Somerville,” News, Au- 
gust 30). Then he appeared on the 
Somerville cable-TV show Haiti Vision 
to talk about the roots of the problems. 

One of the viewers, it turns out, 
was 20-year-old Christopher Mickle, 
the victim of an August 1 stabbing in 
which he was jumped by about 10 
black youths as he walked on Wash- 
ington Street near Lincoln Park. In a 
local version of America’s Most Want- 
ed, Mickle, who is white, called the 
cops and fingered Francois as one of 
his assailants. Police later arrested 
Francois and two others — Jose Cab- 
ral, a 19-year-old Cape Verdean from 
Cambridge, and a 16-year-old mem- 
ber of BHV — and charged them 
with assault and battery with a dan- 
gerous weapon in connection with 
the attack on Mickle. 

“Romain was becoming a celebrity, 
he went with it, and it kind of back- 
fired on him,” says Somerville Police 
Captain Robert Bradley, who believes 
the recent arrest of Francois & Com- 
pany on one side and a group of 
white youths on the other will put a 
significant chill on the latest wave of 
racial violence in the city. 

Meanwhile, in a related develop- 
ment, according to police, Somerville 
High this year has banned the wear- 
ing of team-logo baseball caps that in 
the past supposedly incited bad blood 
between black and white youths — 
for example, pitting Notre Dame 
(“Niggers Die”) against UNLV (“Us 
Niggers Love Violence”). 


AHEAD OF 
THE CURVE 


Lotus Development Corporation’s 
recent announcement that it’s started 
offering a full range of health and 
other family-related benefits to the 
“spousal equivalents” of Lotus gay 
and lesbian employees marks the lat- 
est in a series of landmark progres- 
sive policies the Cambridge-based 
firm has put in place. 

Lotus contributes one percent of its 
pre-tax earnings to not-for-profit 
ventures, concentrating its giving on 
programs that help combat racism 
and poverty. It was a major funder of 
the acclaimed public-television series 
Eyes on the Prize. 

The nine-year-old software-devel- 
opment company matches employee 
contributions to charities on a two- 
to-one basis. It runs an active volun- 
teer program in which employees 
teach members of nonprofit organiza- 
tions to use 1-2-3, its industry-stan- 
dard financial-spreadsheet software. 

Lotus is also an active corporate 
volunteer. The company was the first 
corporate sponsor of the AIDS Ac- 
tion Committee’s fundraiser, From 
All Walks of Life, and remains one of 
the key benefactors of that yearly 
event. 

New parents who work at Lotus — 
both mothers and fathers — are al- 
lowed four-week paid parental leaves 


following the birth of a child or at a 
time of hardship in a child’s life. Lo- 
tus runs an on-site day-care center, 
and maintains personnel policies al- 
lowing flexible hours, job-sharing, 
and part-time professional work for 
parents and others who want or need 
something other than a traditional 
work schedule. 

— Maureen Dezell 


MA BELL AND 
MOTHER EARTH 


AT&T, in promoting its long-dis- 
tance phone service, has urged con- 
sumers to ask its competitors to “put 
it in writing” — their marketing 
claims, that is. Now, some consumers 
are reversing the charges, challenging 
the phone giant to reconcile its clean, 
green environmental image with a 
few more specifics. 

According to the Boston-based Na- 
tional Environmental Law Center 
(NELC), “AT&T’s environmental 
and safety report makes the company 
sound like a jolly green giant.” But, 
says NELC, it isn’t fully disclosing 
such things as its compliance with en- 
vironmental laws, or its progress on 
cleaning up hazardous-waste sites for 
which the company shares responsi- 
bility. AT&T paid a $1 million fine in 
1987, says NELC, for violating the 
federal Toxic Substances Control Act, 
“and is considered a significant viola- 
tor of the Clean Water Act in New 
Jersey.” NELC’s Hillel Gray points 
out that many of AT&T’s releases of 
toxic chemicals are legal under cur- 
rent weak regulations. 

NELC has called upon AT&T to 
sign on to the Valdez Principles, an 
environmental code of conduct that 
requires an annual and public inde- 
pendent audit of a company’s envi- 
ronmental performance. To date, 23 
companies, all small-to-mid-size, 
have signed the principles. NELC 
also has asked the company to cut its 
use of chemicals and to increase its 
purchasing of recycled materials. 

AT&T doesn’t seem to want to dis- 
cuss the matter. Its public-relations 
department did not respond to at- 
tempts to get its side of the story. 

NELC is urging consumers to sign 
its postcard, which is addressed to 
Robert E. Allen, AT&T chairman. 
The card urges AT&T to sign the 
Valdez Principles, as well as to reduce 
toxics, and switch to recycled paper, 
among other items. NELC already 
delivered 60,000 signed postcards to 
the phone company. 

To obtain a postcard, or for more 
information, contact NELC at 37 
Temple Place, Boston 02111; tele- 
phone 422-0880. 

— Green Consumer Letter 


ST. IDES BREWS, 
CHUCK D. SUES 


Public Enemy’s lead vocalist, the of- 
ten-controversial rapper Chuck D., 
announced a $5 million lawsuit 
against the marketers of St. Ides malt 
liquor late last month. The sum sought 
for compensatory and punitive dam- 
ages could go even higher. The lawsuit 
is in response to a series of radio com- 
mercials touting St. Ides, a high-alco- 
hol beer. 

The disputed radio spot is reported 
to have aired nearly 500 times since 
July 4, with Chuck D.’s distinctive 
voice shouting “The incredible! Num- 
ber 1!” 

Chuck is definitely not amused. 
“He has only two words,” said Harry 
Allen, self described “media assassin” 
and Public Enemy’s director of “ene- 
my relations.” “And those two words 
are, ‘I’m furious.’ ” 

Chuck D.’s legal counsel, Lisa E. 
Davis, says the rapper is particularly 
outraged since he has come out 
adamantly in the past against the 
practice of malt-liquor companies 
targeting black youth. St. Ides has the 
highest alcohol content of any of the 
already highly spiked malt liquors 
available for mass consumption, ac- 
cording to the Center for Science in 
the Public Interest. The brand ap- 
pears to be targeted at young, black 
audiences, judging by the company’s 
practice of featuring personalities 
such as rapper Yo-Yo (who is under 
21), and Billy D. Williams. 

Davis is livid when she describes 
the cynical attitude behind the re- 
cording of this commercial. “Since 
people know that he’s friends with Ice 
Cube [who, as a paid endorser, raps 
on several of the commercials] . . . 
they assume that [Chuck D.] has also 
endorsed it.” , E 

The commercial has been aired in 
“major urban communities on rap 
shows. It’s hitting the core audience 
for Public Enemy, and giving these 
youth the impression that Public Ene- 
my is down with this malt liquor,” 
said Davis, who claims that the 
sample damages Chuck D.’s reputa- 
tion. 

The radio commercial features rap- 
per Ice Cube on several versions, with 
artists Eric B. and Rakim touting the 
potent brew on other versions. One in 
the series seems to wink at under-age 
drinking: when Ice Cube is asked, 
“Try this new beer, but are you over 
21?”, the rapper replies, “Yes I am 
Mister, so please pass the bottle/ 
*cause I’ve been drinking ever since I 
could swallow.” And underage rapper 
Yo-Yo croons about the brew: 
“Ladies let’s try this/gets you in the 
mood/ make you wanna oooh!” 

— John Roemer 
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by Jon Keller 


ey Democrats — remem- 
ber the good old days of 
1987? 

Four years ago this fall, 
the national Democratic 
Party had a pulse, measured in the pres- 
ence of seven legitimate presidential candi- 
dates. The nomination of Robert Bork to 
the Supreme Court was headed for defeat, 
and the popularity of Ronald Reagan’s 
scandal-plagued, increasingly enfeebled 
presidency was in decline. 

In Massachusetts, the foundations of the 
economic “miracle” were rotting away, but 
nobody knew it except Michael Dukakis 
and a few of his allies — and they weren’t 
talking. And local Democratic pols across 
the state cruised on, secure in the knowl- 
edge that their political fiefdoms would re- 
main virtually unchallenged. 

What a difference four years make. At 
the federal, state, and local levels, the fall of 
1991 is shaping up as one long Halloween 
Eve for Democrats — the tricks far out- 
number the treats, and what little candy 
there is has to be checked for razor blades. 
In Washington, DC, the few solid opportu- 
nities for Democratic political gain seem 
riddled with potential pitfalls. Battles over 
the nominations of Clarence Thomas to the 
Supreme Court and Robert Gates’ as CIA 
director could galvanize the left and punc- 
ture George Bush’s superpol persona — or 
just as easily leave the Democrats looking 
like inconsequential whiners obsessed with 
dogma and obtuse conspiracy theories. 

Similar uncertainty exists on Beacon 
Hill, where Democrats hoping to puncture 
William Weld’s balloon on issues such as 
unemployment insurance and aid to public 
education must adroitly sidestep the 
dreaded tax-and-spend label. Some see 
Boston Mayor Ray Flynn as a rising Dem- 
ocratic star. But anything short of 60 per- 
cent of the vote in his bid for a third term 
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this November might let some air out of 
those national political ambitions he claims 
not to harbor. 

This fall’s political battles “will define 
where each party really and truly stands,” 
says state Democratic Party chairman Steve 
Grossman. His analysis is as true locally and 
nationally as it is up at the State House. In- 
deed, this autumn’s events may determine 
whether the Democrats get to stand at all, or 
simply remain ensconced in the back seat. 


Autumn odds 


Can the Democrats make the 
most of their opportunities? 





















The nation 

A New York Times/CBS News poll on 
the eve of the Thomas confirmation hear- 
ings showing two-thirds of the public had 
no opinion about the nominee seemed to 
suggest the possibility of an anti- Thomas 
upset. But don’t hold your breath. The 
same poll showed more than two-to-one 
support for Thomas among those who had 
made up their minds — even after a sum- 
mer of news coverage focusing almost ex- 
clusively on Thomas’s critics. 

The one major exception to the anti- 
Thomas media blitz: a post-Labor Day 
flurry of attention paid to cheaply made at- 
tack ads raising past ethical transgressions 
by Senate Judiciary Committee chairman 
Joseph Biden and senior Democratic com- 
mittee member Edward Kennedy, who are 
leading the Thomas hearings. Liberal out- 
rage quickly focused millions of dollars’ 
worth of free publicity on the ads. Sleazy 
though they may be, they seem unlikely to 
backfire and create sympathy for Kennedy 
among the multitude of Americans for 
whom he is a symbol of Democratic excess. 

By the time they’re through two weeks 
hence, the outcome of the Thomas hear- 
ings may be anticlimactic. But the hearings 
and the weeks that follow will be a crucial 
stage in the political rehabilitation of Ted 
Kennedy. Keep an eye on how Kennedy 
handles himself during and aftet the hear- 
ings. Conventional Washington wisdom 
has him keeping a subterranean profile 
during the sessions. His opening-day com- 
ments were blandly unrevealing of any 
overall game plan. But though Kennedy, in 
the wake of recent revelations about his 
dissolute personal life, obviously has to be 
more discreet in his moral outrage than he 
was during the 1987 Bork hearings, he 
can’t take a total Dixie, either. That would 
risk alienating the besieged liberals who 
make up what's left of his political base. 

The Palm Beach rape trial doesn’t begin 
until January, but if Kennedy wants any 
degree of buffer against whatever damage 
is done to him in the courtroom, he’d bet- 
ter start mending some fences now. 

Sources say Kennedy may use his ques- 
tioning time to engage Thomas in an ex- 
change over the tenets of the civil-rights 
bill, which Kennedy wants to push this fall 
over the Bush administration’s objections. 
There’s even talk of a dramatic post-hear- 
ing endorsement of Thomas by Kennedy 
as part of an implied deal for a compro- 

See POLITICS, page 8 
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Politics 
Continued from page 6 
mise on civil rights. And look for Kennedy 
to lead the Democratic charge for the un- 
employment-insurance extension nixed by 
Bush earlier this summer. 

The Democrats may or may not have 
more luck in late September challenging 
the CIA nomination of Gates, Bush’s 
deputy national-security adviser. Reagan 
pulled Gates’s name out of contention for 
the same job in 1987 when Gates admitted 
to sketchy knowledge of the Iran-contra af- 
fair. Given the subsequent public canoniza- 
tion of Oliver North and palpable voter un- 
interest in Iran-contra, Gates might seem 
likely to enjoy smoother sledding this time 
around. But the September 6 indictment of 
Clair George, a former top-ranking CIA 
official, on perjury and obstruction-of-jus- 
tice charges has raised Democratic hopes 
that Gates can again be torpedoed — the 
Senate Intelligence Committee (how’s that 
for an oxymoron?) is trying to get George 
to testify at the Gates hearings. 

Yet the senators will have to tread care- 
fully. Even if he does testify, George, an 
articulate, white-haired gent who’s been 
brought up on much the same sort of 
hard-to-prove charges that Ollie North 
eventually beat, might well embarrass the 
committee with an angry, Ollie-style per- 
formance. Some senators, still smarting 
over that wild goose chase, might want to 
avoid this quicksand altogether. 

While congressional Democrats arm- 
wrestle with Bush, the rest of the party, par- 
ticularly its liberal wing, faces the latest in- 
stallment in an ongoing struggle for sur- 
vival in the form of special elections and 
mayoral primaries. With the Sun Belt’s 
ranking as the fastest-growing part of the 
country, it doesn’t bode well for progressive 
hopes that the winner of a September 24 
congressional special in Arizona is assured 
of being well to the right of the retiring in- 
cumbent, the ailing Morris Udall. And 
Democratic strategists relying on the party’s 
traditional urban core constituency to deliv- 
er for progressives are worried over reports 
that dynamic Baltimore Mayor Kurt 
Shmoke, a black politician who’s best 
known for his advocacy of drug legalization, 
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is reportedly in trouble in his re-election bid 
against a conservative former mayor. 

If the nation’s pro-choice consensus is 
supposed to be a key bulwark of Demo- 
cratic strength, you wouldn’t know it by 
the October 19 Louisiana gubernatorial 
election, where incumbent Buddy Roemer 
faces repugnant former KKK grand wizard 
David Duke and twice-indicted former 
governor Edwin Edwards. The White 
House is pulling for Roemer, a moderate- 
Democrat-turned-Republican whose suc- 
cess could be used by the GOP to flip oth- 
er Democratic officeholders. Edwards is 


. the field’s lone Democrat, and also, along 


with Duke, a staunch backer of the tough- 
est anti-abortion bill in the nation, ap- 
proved last year by the state leg- 
islature. The only refuge for ad- 
vocates of choice: Roemer, who 
campaigned as anti-abortion 
but who vetoed the abortion 
bill. Go figure. 


The state 

Asked in a recent Boston Her- 
ald interview to define his short- 
term political vision, Massa- 
chusetts House Speaker Charlie 
Flaherty responded: “I'll leave 
that to the pundits.” Translation: 
I haven’t any. And that’s bad 
news for Beacon Hill Demo- 
crats, who desperately need to 
string together a modest win- 
ning streak against the big Brah- 
min right-hander who’s been 
cleaning their clocks all year. 

To lovers of a tight pennant 
race, Flaherty’s verbal careless- 
ness is especially unfortunate 
given the apparent abundance of 
opportunities for the Democrats 
to get back in the game. Current- 
ly on the battleground are the at- 
tempted overrides of Weld’s 
budget vetoes from July. On its 
second day back in session last week, the 
legislature overturned Weld’s veto of fund- 
ing for state employees’ health-insurance 
benefits, killing a plan to hike the workers’ 
absurdly low 10 percent contribution to 
their health plan. As the Phoenix went to 
press, the House appeared poised to take up 
Weld’s proposed gutting of the controversial 
general-relief welfare program. 
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This means the legislature, in a classic 
example of thoughtless prioritizing, will 
delay taking up the most promising politi- 
cal issue of all: Weld’s veto of a plan to let 
cities and towns immediately raise an esti- 
mated $140 million in badly needed rev- 
enues by exempting tax-abatement funds 
from the Proposition 22 cap. At a time 
when the effects of fiscal austerity are be- 
ing visibly manifested at the local level in 
the form of laid-off teachers, curtailed po- 
lice presence, and closed fire stations, leg- 
islative Democrats have a chance to pre- 
sent a tax hike as a populist, reluctant-but- 
necessary response to pressing local needs. 

With the income tax scheduled to drop at 
year’s end and the anti-tax lobby’s visibility 
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SPEAKER CHARLIE FLAHERTY: 
sans any short-term political vision. 


at a low ebb in deference to Weld’s ascen- 
dance, this is a golden opportunity for the 
Democrats to ease the strain on local com- 
munities and regain some of the political 
clout they lost with last spring’s deep local- 
aid cuts. Instead, they appear intent on 
putting the interests of state employees and 
the welfare lobby first. Watch for rekindled 
anti-tax sentiment to help sustain Weld’s 
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tax-exemption veto when the legislature fi- 
nally takes it up later this month. 

Another area where the Democrats 
could potentially kick the stuffing out of 
Weld — if they still have any reflexes — is 
his refusal to fund unemployment benefits. 
The state’s benefits pool, funded by a tax 
on employers, ran dry months ago, and 
we've been borrowing from the feds ever 
since. Weld has filed legislation that hikes 
the tax slightly but cuts the amount of time 
someone can collect benefits from 30 to 
26 weeks and eliminates benefits to depen- 
dents. Anything more generous would 
horrify business and be a drag on econom- 
ic recovery, Weld maintains. 

Hogwash. Even most Republicans con- 
cede that tiding over a tax-revenue-pro- 
ducing, rent-paying, grocery-buying work- 
er who’s temporarily unemployed is not 
only the morally correct role of govern- 
ment but also makes good economic 
sense: destitute people don’t fuel the flow 
of goods and services. This simple truth is 
even recognized by the Associated Indus- 
tries of Massachusetts, representing 3000 
employers statewide, which has filed a bill 
to raise the unemployment tax substantial- 
ly and maintain the 30-week benefits peri- 
od. Look for the Democrats to pick a pub- 
lic fight with Weld over this one. 

More nastiness could ensue after October 
1, when the state Department of Revenue 
issues its September tax-collection report. 
Since the fiscal year began, in July, the 
state’s been running well ahead of Weld’s 
conservative revenue prediction, prompting 
some Democrats and left-leaning groups 
such as the Tax Equity Alliance for Mas- 
sachusetts to demand the restoration of so- 
cial-service funding. Estimated corporate- 
and personal-income-tax bills are paid in 
September, making it traditionally the 
state’s second-biggest revenue month. A 
whopping September collection will intensi- 
fy the clamor for more state spending. 

But this is a tricky issue for the Demo- 
crats, many of whom are on record doubt- 
ing huge chunks of Weld’s projected rev- 
enues from such sources as the sale of 
state-owned property and Medicaid re- 
forms. They’re probably right. If so, any 
unexpected revenue windfall will be need- 
ed to make up for the budget’s faulty as- 
sumptions. Also, there’s no evidence that 
the larger-than-expected tax collections 



































are the result of an economic: resurgence. 
Unemployment is still high and consumer 
confidence is low. Much of the revenue in- 
crease is attributable to the kicking in of 
sales taxes on telecommunications and 
utilities, which the legislature raised late in 
1990. Flogging the spending-restoration 
issue too hard could consign the Demo- 
crats to tax-and-spend purgatory, a politi- 
cally unappealing destination. 

If the Democrats really want a populist 
issue they can whack Carrot Top with, they 
might consider the brewing revolt against a 
second major airport, at Fort Devens. Dur- 
ing the campaign, Weld adroitly capitalized 
on the Dukakis administration’s atrocious 
handling of the New Braintree prison siting. 
Yet, incredibly, Weld seems to have decided 
he can treat regional opposition to his Fort 
Devens scheme as if he were a polo pony 
galloping over an inconsequential puddle. 

For more than a month, selectmen from 
Ayer, Harvard, Lancaster, and Shirley, as 
part of the group Citizens for an Integrat- 
ed Transportation Plan (CIT-PLAN), have 
been trying to arrange a meeting with 
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LOGAN AIRPORT: a revoit is brewing siting a similar facility at Fort Devens. 


Weld to air their concerns about another 
Logan being plopped down atop their bu- 
colic neighborhood. Some CIT-PLAN 
members are more hostile to the idea than 
others, but there’s definitely room for 
compromise, if the Weld administration 
would bother to return their phone calls. 

Weld official didn’t return phone calls 
from the Phoenix, either. 

“We’re probably going to end up going 
to the governor’s office and demanding a 
meeting, and otherwise making a fuss,” 
says CIT-PLAN member Brad Reed. Thus 
does Weld risk turning an understandable 
degree of local concern into an ugly citi- 
zens-versus-unresponsive-bureaucracy 
confrontation, thereby creating precisely 
the sort of aloof image the Democrats 
would love to hang around Weld’s neck. 


The city 

It’s not a question of whether Flynn wins 
re-election in the Boston mayoral prelimi- 
nary (September 24) and final runoff 
(November 5), but of how big he wins, 
where the opposition draws votes, and what 
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the election shows about voter patterns. 

If Flynn’s November 5 opponent is 
Boston Teachers Union president Ed Do- 
herty, “he could win every precinct,” pre- 
dicts former Boston City Council member 
Larry DiCara. “But if Doherty did even 
somewhat well in West Roxbury or Ward 
16 [Dorchester], where lots of public em- 
ployees live, it would say something about 
Flynn’s stature with the unions.” A runoff 
with the Reverend Graylan Ellis-Hagler, 
says DiCara, would at least provide “some 
type of barometer on race.” 

In terms of drawing much meaning out 
of the results, those are best-case scenar- 
ios. Anything less than a 60 to 65 percent 
win by Flynn would be a shot across his 
bow. But perhaps the most significant elec- 
tion statistic will be voter turnout, which 
has been declining in city elections for 
years. “If the turnout is as small as I think 
it could be, you could have the average 
person voting being age 60,” notes DiCara. 

That trend could spell trouble for the fu- 
ture of progressive city politics and for the 
short-term hopes of several at-large city- 


council candidates, unless liberals and 
younger residents bored by the mayor’s 
race unexpectedly turn out for the council 
election. The older voter tends to be white, 
drawn to older incumbents, and conserva- 
tive as hell on everything from crime to tax- 
es to rent control. Bruce Bolling, a district 
councilor seeking the at-large seat vacated 
by Michael McCormack, needs positive 
public reaction to his plan for a joint po- 
lice/civilian review board of police activities. 
But with veteran incumbents such as Dap- 
per O’Neil and Chris Ianella — longtime 
favorites of the aforementioned older white 
voters — vigorously opposing police review, 
Bolling’s fighting a stacked numbers game. 
Watch how Bolling’s votes measure up 
against those won by former school-com- 
mittee member John Nucci, a younger pol 
who hopes to appeal to the same aging 
constituencies that keep O’Neil and Ianella 
on top. A Nucci win, and poor showings by 
Bolling and progressives like Boyce Slay- 
man and Jackson Hall, would be a sign 
that, electorally speaking, the New Boston 
has metamorphosed into Old Boston. QO 
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Pushing 


death 


Our prudish attitudes are 
endangering a generation 


by Maureen Dezell 


merican adults are person- 
ally, peculiarly uncomfort- 
able when it comes to hav- 
ing frank discussions 
about sex. 

Some of us are closet puritans. Some 
have what the recovery gurus call “problems 
with intimacy.” Some simply don’t think 
anyone’s sex life is anybody else’s business. 

As a result, Americans, who market and 
consume a popular culture saturated with 
prurient images, behave as if ours were an 
old-fashioned, puritanical society when it 
comes to dealing with teenage sex. 

Statistics, of course, belie the notion 
that we behave as we believe. 

One in 10 adolescent girls becomes preg- 
nant and one in seven teenagers contracts 
a sexually transmitted disease (STD) each 
year in the United States, according to a 
recent Johns Hopkins University study. 

Public-health data show that 27 percent 
of girls and 33 percent of boys in the US 
engage in sexual intercourse before the 
age of 15. More than three-quarters of 
teenagers do so by the time they’re 20. 

Yet of the American teenagers who re- 
port they’re sexually active, only one-third 





use contraceptives of any type. Even fewer 
use condoms. And an estimated 20 per- 
cent regularly have sex with different part- 
ners without using any protection at all. 

Despite the record numbers of their 
peers coping with unwanted pregnancy, 
contracting diseases, or putting themselves 
in danger of dying of AIDS, American 
adolescents just don’t get the fact that us- 
ing birth control and practicing safer sex 
are more than a good idea — they’re es- 
sential. They’re aided and abetted in their 
ignorance by their parents, educators, gov- 
ernment, and the media, arguably the most 
powerful influences in their lives. 

According to the Center for Population 
Options, a research center based in Wash- 
ington, DC, fewer than half of teenage 
girls and only a quarter of adolescent boys 
discuss birth control with their parents. 

As of June 1990, only 23 states required 
sex education in public schools and only 
33 required AIDS education. Of those 
state-mandated AIDS-education pro- 
grams, a mere nine percent provide com- 
prehensive information on condom use. 
And though 85 percent emphasize absti- 
nence, fewer than 10 percent include a 
thorough, accurate discussion of how to 
practice safer sex, the Center for Popula- 
tion Options reports. 
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mildly suggestive AIDS-education ads. 


Teenagers spend some 24 hours a week 
watching television. In so doing, they’re ex- 
posed over the course of each year to an 
estimated 65,000 sexually suggestive re- 
marks or scenes suggesting sexual inter- 
course, according to data gathered by the 
Planned Parenthood Federation of Ameri- 
ca. Yet major TV networks, whose pro- 
grams and ads pulsate with sexual imagery, 
become nonplussed when it comes to run- 
ning ads or public-service announcements 
dealing with birth control or safer sex. 
ABC, CBS, and NBC have steadfastly re- 
fused to run ads for condoms. 

The effects of this society’s widespread 
pigheaded prudery has already proven 
harmful to teenagers. Increasingly, it’s 
threatening their lives: 

¢ A study by the Alan Guttmacher Insti- 
tute has shown that US teenagers have a 
much higher pregnancy rate than teens in 
14 other Western industrialized nations — 
and, thus, much higher childbearing and 
abortion rates as well. That holds true 
even among US teens whose rates of re- 
ported sexual activity are the same as 
those of their foreign counterparts. 

¢ In Massachusetts, according to state 


Department of Public Health (DPH) fig- 
ures, the teen pregnancy rate has risen 35 
percent and the incidence of STDs has 
gone up 10 percent in the past 10 years. 

¢ A 1990 DPH survey shows that 
teenagers account for more than 25 percent 
of the STD cases reported each year. The 
same study reports that fewer than 25 per- 
cent of sexually active teenagers with five or 
more partners consistently used condoms 
and that half of Boston-area teenagers 
didn’t know the AIDS virus can be trans- 
mitted by someone who looks healthy. 

¢ The number of AIDS cases among 
13- to 19-year-olds reported to the Cen- 
ters for Disease Control, in Atlanta, has 
increased by 70 percent in the past two 
years — from 421 in October 1989 to 715 
as of July 31 this year. 

¢ In June of this year, the San Francisco 
Department of Health’s Office of AIDS re- 
leased data showing what it calls a “third 
wave” of HIV infection among gay youth 
(the first wave being among adult gay men; 
the second, IV-drug users). The depart- 
ment’s sobering study of 258 gay San 
Francisco adolescents showed that 12 per- 

See PRUDE, page 12 
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¢ Idea Behind Greyhound Racing. 








__ Forturbo-charged excitement, come out to Wonderland Greyhound Park. It's a blast. Lift-offs every 
night at 7:30pm; matinees Tuesday, Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday at 1pm. 190 VFW Parkway, Revere. (617) 284-1300. 
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STEVEN E. LEBER AND SOYUZGOSCI 
AN ALL NEW SHOW!) | 





ICS ISS ISEB SSO ESEALR SCARE 


ON, STAGE 


A Celebration of Freedom and Democracy! 


OCTOBER 1-6 
THE WANG CENTER 


270 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MA 
Reebok == (617) 482-9393 
TICKETS: $12”° - $40 


TICKETS AVAILABLE AT THE WANG CENTER BOX OFFICE, ALL TICKETMASTER LOCATIONS, OR CHARGE BY CALLING 931-2000. 
GROUPS (20 OR MORE) CALL (617) 426-6444. PRESENTED BY NEW ENGLAND PRESENTATIONS IN ASSOCIATION WITH REEBOK 
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(617) 931-2000 
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CHRISTINE LAVIN 


“The funniest woman in folk music." - Boston Globe 
with special guest Kristina Olsen 


SATURDAY 
SEPTEMBER 28 
6:00 & 9:00 pm 


Somerville Theater 
(Davis Sq., on the red line 
--ample parking) 

Tickets: $14.50 & $16.50 


& 7 Ve) 3) a) 


Tickets at Somerville Theater, Strawberries, Wood & Strings, 
Arborway Video, Out-of-Town Tickets. By mail: Check and 
SASE to Revolutionary Acts, Box 606, Cambridge 02238 


By phone: 800/828-7080 


INFORMATION: 
617/661-1252 
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See page 33 in Arts 
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XENA Presents...Live 


EN 


Manray Stage 


celia tate liclace! 
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FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 2 
Special Guests 
DRUMMING ON GLASS 
DEATH IN VENICE 
WZBO : 
al I, ’ f 
Doors open at 8 p.m ; 
TICKETS ON SALE NOW 
$10.50 advance $12.50 day of show 


18+ 


Advance tickets available at all Ticketmaster locations including Tower Records and 


Newbury Comics. Tickets available at Manray night of show only 


THE NEW SCENE - OBSCENE - Friday evenings exclusively at Manray starting Sept. 1 


7 
‘ 


caeron.rix (617)9 
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/ FARA 21 Brookline St., Cambridge (617) 864 - 0400 











MICHELLE 
SHOCKED 


Memorial 
Hall — 
Sanders Theatre 
Cambridge 


WED., OCT. 23 
7:30 PM 


All seats reserved. 
Tickets: $18.50 


Sanders Box Office 
All TicketMaster locations Out 


of Town Tickets 


TRG A SEA. rowEn RECORDS AND MORE 


| cate-for-rix (617) 931-2000 


For Information/ Directions 
Call 496-2222. 











Look For The Best New Reviews in the September 27 Issue 
of the Phoenix Literary Section (PLS) 








THE AMERICAN GLADIATORS 
LIVE TOUR 








FREE LOCAL TRYOUT SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 14 AT 
5:00PM IN CENTRUM EXHIBIT HALL. 
Must be 18. Bring |.D. and sneakers to tryout. Open to public 


| CENTRUM IN WORCESTER 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 11 
at 7:30pm 


All seats reserved *14° & $16” 
12 and under 2” off 
On sale Sat. Sept. 14 at 5pm at the 
Centrum Box Office 
and all 7exar, locations 


To charge call 617-931-2000 
Use your American Express Card. 
For group discounts call 508-755-6800 
Presented by Frank J. Russo 
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NAUGHTY |. :’ 
\. SALE 2° 

For NOW 3 
BY NATURE 7..< 


Are You Down Wit O.P.P.? 
with Special Guests 
RSO and Juice Wit Soul 
9:00 PM Doors 8:00 PM 


TUESDAY, SEPT. 24 


$12.50 Advance 18+ 
$13.50 Day of Show 





THE RADIATORS 






FRIDAY, OCTOBER 4 


9:00 PM Doors 8:00 PM _ 
$12.50 Adv. #$14.50 dos 
Tickets: 


x Channel Box Office 
Out of Town Tickets 
Strawberries Records 


Outlets 














All rexerpre 


25 Necco Place.* Boston CHARGE: Tiexerpee 
1-800-828-7080 


451-1050 























CATTLE CALL 


Calling all stars! Pick up the Phoenix 
Classified's Music, Theater & Arte 
Section & get on a roll! 
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cent of gay and bisexual men between 17 and 25, and 14 
percent of gay and bisexual men between 17 and 19, were 
HIV-infected. African-American men who participated in 
the survey were twice as likely as white men to be infected. 

These statistics point to the essence of the problem of 
teen sex in America. “Gay and bisexual youth do not con- 
sider themselves personally threatened by HIV,” the San 
Francisco report noted. “They mostly perceive HIV as a 
problem for older gay men in their late twenties and thirties. 

“HIV infection is spreading among gay youth because 
virtually no public sector funds have been allocated by fed- 
eral, state, or city governments to create effective sustained 
programs specifically for gay youth.” 

Teenagers — gay, straight, male, female, black, white, 
Asian, rich, or poor — often don’t consider themselves at 
risk for the accidents, afflictions, or diseases that beset mor- 
tal beings. They tend to drive too fast, drink too much, and 
jump into bed without taking precautions. They may well be 
aware that doing these things may cause bad things to hap- 
pen. They just assume it isn’t going to happen to them. 

“They think they’re immortal,” notes Tom McNaught, of 
the AIDS Action Committee. “It’s part of being a teenager. 
And that’s part of what makes it really important to edu- 
cate them about AIDS.” 

Adolescence can also be a time of considerable confu- 
sion and personal conflict concerning sexual identity. 
Many a girl doesn’t use birth control in the first year after 
losing her virginity because she’s ambivalent about sexual 
activity. Going on the Pill, for instance, means “it wasn’t 
just an accident — she’s really made this rite of passage; 
she’s really having sex,” says one local teen-sex counselor. 
Similarly, some young gay men don’t take precautions be- 
cause doing so is tantamount to admitting being gay. 

Presumably, it’s up to older members of society to look out 
for younger people’s interests, to come up with reasonable 
laws, limits, and warnings concerning things that can be dan- 
gerous. Our government imposes age restrictions on work- 
ing, driving a car, and buying cigarettes and alcohol. Society 
in recent years has rallied behind public-education campaigns 
against drunk driving, smoking, and excessive drinking — 
and those campaigns have been quite effective as a result. 

But mature Americans — particularly elected officials 
and public-policy-makers — are remarkably immature 
when it comes to grappling with teen sex. 


tk, 
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For the past decade, public-health policy and sex educa- 
tion affecting teenagers has had next to nothing to do with 
what adolescents do or what they need. It’s borne little re- 
semblance to what the majority of Americans want for 
themselves, their children, and society at large. Instead, at 
the federal, state, and local levels, it’s reflected what is at 
best a naive misunderstanding of sexual behavior and at 
worst a punitive right-wing social agenda. 

Reproductive-rights laws offer one example. 

States around the country are enacting stricter parental/ 
judicial consent laws for minors seeking abortions. The 
Massachusetts legislature this session will consider a pack- 
age of abortion-regulation-reform laws supported by the 
Weld administration that includes a provision that would 
loosen the commonwealth’s parental-consent law, now 
among the most restrictive in the nation. 

In Massachusetts, a girl under 18 who wants an abortion 
must obtain written, notarized consent from both of her 
parents or go before a superior-court judge, who rules 
whether she is mature enough to make an informed deci- 
sion. If the judge decides the girl is not mature, he or she 
rules on whether an abortion is in her best interest. 

The law, enacted in 1974, was designed to discourage 
abortion and to encourage parent-child communication. Ev- 
idence indicates it has done neither. A 1982 study published 
in the American Journal of Public Health, for instance, 
showed the law had virtually no influence on the rate at 
which teenagers conceived, gave birth, or had abortions. 

Each year, more than 1000 teenagers —75 percent of 
whom are 16 or 17 — petition judges to allow them to ob- 
tain abortions without asking their parents’ permission. 
According to the Planned Parenthood League of Mas- 
sachusetts, in virtually all the nearly 9000 cases that have 
come before the courts in the past decade, judges have 
granted permission. (It would be difficult, after all, to:rule 
that a 17-year-old is too immature to decide whether to 
have an abortion when a likely consequence of that ruling 
would be her carrying a pregnancy to term and winding up 
a single parent of an unwanted child.) Teenagers who feel 
comfortable talking to their parents about sexuality and 
pregnancy will do so. Those who don’t will go to a judge, 
go out of state, or even seek illegal abortions to avoid state- 
imposed “communication” with their parents. 

The parental-consent law isn’t just illogical, it’s also hyp- 
ocritical. As Susan Newsom, acting director of Planned 
Parenthood of Massachusetts, points out, a 16- or 17- 
year-old doesn’t need her parents’ permission to bear a 
child. Nor must she obtain parental consent to give her 
baby up for adoption. Under Massachusetts law, a preg- 
nant minor is an adult — unless she makes a decision a 
few powerful, conservative adults disagree with. 

The bill before the legislature, which would lower the 
age at which a teen must obtain parental permission from 
18 to 16, and require her to obtain only one parent’s con- 
sent, has already faced considerable opposition in the 
Great and General Court. And Representative Marie Par- 
ente (D-Milford) has filed a bill that would actually stiffen 
the parental-consent laws. 

The 60 percent to 40 percent defeat of a 1986 Mas- 
sachusetts referendum that would have given the legisla- 
ture more control over abortion rights indicates that the 
people of the commonwealth favor those rights by a far 
greater margin than do their elected representatives and 

See PRUDE, page 14 











[Wetec CONNGE2TS Presents 


BOSTON GARDEN 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 16 7:30 P.M. 


TicKETS ON SALE Monpbay at 11:00 A.M. 





All seats reserved $24.50. Limited Gold Circle seating available. 
Tickets available at all JICKETPRO locations and the Garden Box Office. 


To charge call 1-800-828-7080 


Produced by Frank J. Russo. 
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Continued from page 12 
senators. 

But those legislators, like public-policy- 
makers at all levels of government, have few 
qualms about imposing minority points of 
view — the most prevalent being that the 
only way to discourage unwanted pregnancy 
and disease is to encourage unmarried peo- 
ple to abstain from sex — on the majority. 

A nationwide Roper Poll released early 
this summer demonstrated a considerable 
chasm between public beliefs and public 
policy on sex education. 

According to the study, though 90 percent 
of Americans surveyed believe the spread 
of AIDS would be stopped if all sexually 
active people practiced monogamy, only 26 
percent think this is likely to happen. 

Only one-quarter of poll respondents 
said they knew a great deal about AIDS. 


Ninety-nine percent said they could bene- — 


fit from more information on how HIV is 
transmitted. And the majority said the gov- 
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ernment isn’t doing enough to inform the 
public about the epidemic. 

A remarkable 93 percent of the 1000 
people Roper polled said AIDS-education 
materials should be widely available in 
schools, and 80 percent favored offering 
that education to children 12 years old or 
younger. Eighty-one percent agreed that 
the educational materials might have to be 
“pretty sexually explicit” if they are to in- 
form teenagers fully about AIDS. 

Sixty-four percent of those surveyed 
said they favored distributing condoms in 
high schools, and 47 percent supported 
condom distribution in junior highs — 
statistics at odds with the recent hue and 
cry from local school committees in Mas- 
sachusetts, whose members have loudly 
protested the state Board of Education’s 
recent recommendation that cities and 
towns consider making condoms available 
to high-school students. (At present, Cam- 
bridge Rindge and Latin is the only sec- 
ondary school in the commonwealth that 
stocks condoms for students.) 

School officials, including Boston Public 
School Superintendent Lois Harrison- 
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he cooler-than-thou 
attitude that marks many 
electric guitar stores is 
nonexistent here." 


That's a quote from a national newspaper* piece on our store in Cambridge. 


Now we're opening a second store, in Boston! And we're 
bringing to it the same style that earned us our reputation --- honesty 
(customers are not the enemy), fairness and a sense that doing "busi- 
ness" can and should be fun! 


We'll offer much the same as in our Cambridge store... 


A selection of used, new & vintage electric and 
acoustic guitars, and amplifiers. 


i) 


A wide assortment of accessories including songbooks, 
instruction books and videos, music stands, metro- 


SEPTEMBER 13, 
Jones, contend that their purview is educa- 
tion, not solving health or social problems. 
They trot out budgetary concerns (though 
the cost of a box of condoms is minuscule 
compared to the cost of illness and death). 
And they assert that distributing condoms 
would “send the wrong message”: that it 
would encourage teens to have sex. Ironi- 
cally, they sometimes also acknowledge 
that teen sex can be dangerous. 

That study after study has shown sex 
education including sexually explicit mate- 
rials doesn’t increase sexual activity among 
teenagers but does encourage them to take 
precautions apparently doesn’t matter to 
local officials, It didn’t matter to the 
Dukakis administration, which refused to 
condone even slightly sexually suggestive 
AIDS-education ads. Nor does it make 
any difference to those public-policy-mak- 
ers‘in Washington who’ve prohibited 
funding of AIDS-education material that’s 
sexually explicit, canceled a comprehensive 
study of teen sexuality, and banned discus- 
sion of abortion in federally funded clinics. 

Our policies on teenage sexuality pur- 
port to be protective. And indeed they are 
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— of a teen-pregnancy rate rivaling that of 
Third World countries; of unsuspected and 
therefore often unchecked STDs; of ado- 
lescent ignorance about safer sex, igno- 
rance that will kill thousands more of them 
in the next 10 years than drunk driving, 
cigarette smoking, or violence. 


* 

Most of us do not believe a teenage girl, 
who has an 85 percent chence of becoming 
pregnant in the first year she’s sexually ac- 
tive if she doesn’t use~birth control, 
shouldn’t know where she can get protec- 
tion. Nor do we think she should have to go 
to court if she winds up pregnant because 
she’s afraid of confiding in both of her par- 
ents: Most of us don’t want more and more 
people finding out at 30 that they’re sterile 
because they didn’t know they had gonor- 
rhea at 16. And most of us, certainly, don’t 
want people contracting HIV because they 
didn’t know how to avoid it. 

It’s time for us, the rest of us, to start 
sending messages that will protect our chil- 
dren. Honest messages that say that sex, 
like much of life, is powerful and beautiful 
and dangerous at the same time. QO 

















African Celebration 


LES TETES BRULEES 


FATALA 


Fri. Sept. 13, 89m $15 
Somerville Theatre 
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From Scotland 


MOUTH MUSIC 


Featuring Martin Swan 
and Mairi MacInnes 


Sat. Sept. 14, 8pm $15 
Somerville Theatre 









From Hungary 


MUZSIKAS 


Featuring 


Marta Sebestyen 


Thu. Oct. 3, 89m $15, Blackman 
Auditorium, 


ortheastern Univ., 
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nomes, reeds, percussion, blank tapes, etc.. 
N Expert repair service... 


But,we're'in a new neighborhdod and we'll want your input. Let *»: 
us know what you're looking for. 


Cambridge Music| 


6 Hemenway St., Near Berklee, Boston 617-247-1747 
And We're Still At: 
1906 Massachusetts Ave., Porter Sq., Cambridge 617-491-5453 
“Christian Science Monitor, May 7, 1987 






































LHAMO FOLK 
OPERA OF TIBET 


Thur, Oct: 10, 8pm $17.50 
Sanders Theatre, Harvard Univ. 





RECORD TOWN AMO MORE 
CALL FOR TIN 


(617) 931-2000 





Tickets are also available at Theatre Box 
Offices. Concert Info 876-9240 














The taste that makes 
the North End Famous. 


After Work Special 
Monday - Friday 4-6:30 p.m. 
LOBSTER FRADIA VOLO 
$9.95 


346 Hanover Street ¢ North End, Boston © 723-5477 
Open Mon.-Sat. 4-11 p.m. @ Sat. Noon -11 p.m. 
Valet Parking Available 




















Someone Very Scary 
is Coming to The Coop! 


Meet 

Clive Barker 
at The Harvard Coop, 
Friday, September 20th 
12:30-1:30 PM 


He’ll Be 
Autographing 
Copies of His 
Newest Fantasy: 


imajica 









Just in time for Halloween! Meet the wildly imaginative author of such best-sellers as Nightbreed, 
The Books of Blood and The Damnation Game. Mr. Barker is also a winner of the World Fantasy 
Award. His latest novel tells a magical tale of ill-fated lovers lost among worlds teetering on the 
edge of destruction where their passion holds the key to escape. These lovers have to fight 
alongside allies, both human and otherwise, to defeat the evil and uncover the final secret of 


imajica. Reg. $22.95 Coop Price, 


Published by HarperCollins 





HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE 
M-SAT 9:20-5:45 
THUR TIL’8:30 
SUN12:00-6:00 








10% DISCOUNT 
On all regularly priced hardcover & paperback books, 
except text and professional relerence. 
Prices shown already reflect 10% savings. 








HARVARD COOP 
OPEN SUNDAYS 
12:00 NOON TO 6:00 PM 


the 
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Miller Brewing Co., Milwaukee, WI 
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FROM WARNER/ELEKTRA/ATLANTIC 
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featuring: calling elvis 


TUSh 


ROLL THE BONES 





incluoes DREAMLINE 
Bons ROLL THE BONES 





R.E.M. 


Out OF TIME 


““;NTIC] GHOST OF A CHANCE 
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A RELIGION * 
Featuring: LOSING MY SONG 
Suny Hapey Peopus + RADIO 
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music, movies and more! 


ACTON, 425 Great Rd (508)65 
BOSTON, Kenmore Sq. 522 Comm. Ave— (617)262 
BOSTON, Downtown Crossing, Wash. St__ (61 7)482-5<97 
BOSTON, No. Station, Causeway St (617)523-5945 
BROCKTON, 714 Crescent St 508) 580-5858 
BROCKTON. 21 Torrey St (508) 580-8991 
BURUNGTON., Burlington Village (617)273-0022 
CAMBRIDGE, Harvard Sq. 30 JFK St (61 7)354-6232 
CAMBRIDGE. 750 Memorial Drve___ (6 117)492-7850 
CANTON. Cobbs Corner (6:1 7)821-5710 
CHELMSFORD. 4 Drumhili Piaza__ {508)459-7909 
DEDHAM. Dedham Plaza, Rte. 1 ____ (617)329-5808 
FRAMINGHAM. 60 WorcesterAd_ (5008) 879-7310 
HANOVER. H ~__ (617)826-0701 
LAWRENCE 508)688-8553 
LEOMINSTER, Market Basket She 


anover Commons 


stadium Piaza = 
pping Ctr(508) 537-6894 


LYNN, Brookside Sq (617)581-5430 
MEDFORD. 25 Revere Beach Pkwy (617)395-8200 
MILFORD, Rie. 16, Quarry Sq (508) 634-9533 
PEABODY. 7 Syivan St (508)532-5750 
PEMBROKE. N. River Plaza (61 7)826-9757 
QUINCY, President's Plaza (617)472-1153 
RANDOLPH. Randolph Shopping Ctr___._ (6 17)986-8096 
RAYNHAM. River Run Plaza (508) 597-4992 
SAUGUS, Ate. 1, 405 Broadway (617)231-0424 
SHREWSBURY. Rie. 9. WhiteCrty Plaza __ (508)757-3443 
SUDBURY, Rie. 20, Boston Post Road 508)443-8933 
TOWNSEND, Harbor Village, 18 Main St.__ (508)597-5506 
WATERTOWN. Watertown Mall (617)923-9808 
WESTBORO, Speedway Plaza (508) 366-0017 
WORCESTER. 10 Front St ~ (508) 755-4783 
WORCESTER, Webster Sq.,1241 Main St__ (508)831-3535 
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Wired nation 
Prodigy is the missing link 
between people and computers 


by Dan Kennedy 


rodigy won’t write that re- 
search paper on recent de- 
velopments in Poland that’s 
due next Tuesday. Nor will 
it buy you the portable CD 
player you want, remind you to make air- 
line reservations to go home for Thanks- 
giving, or, for that matter, find you a date 
for Saturday night. But if you have a com- 
puter, a modem, and a phone line, it can 
help you do all those things — and more. 

It’s not the ideal roommate because it’s 
slow and not very bright. But it’s quiet, it 
doesn’t smoke, and if you learn to ask it 
the right questions, it can make your life a 
bit easier, whether you’re in college, grad- 
uate school, or out in the real world. 

Launched as a $600 million joint ven- 
ture by Sears, Roebuck & Company and 
IBM, Prodigy, a national interactive data- 
base, offers news, shopping, banking, an 
encyclopedia, sports, weather, games, fi- 
nancial data, and discussion groups 
among its services. The information is ac- 
companied by elaborate graphics, in color 
if your system has that capability. Prodigy 
made its official debut last September after 
several years of test marketing; it works 
with IBM, IBM-compatible, and Apple 
Macintosh computers. 

Prodigy has become a runaway success. 
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candidates for public office who want to 
reach an audience of voters who are prob- 
ably both affluent and interested.” 

The combined marketing muscle of 
Sears and IBM obviously has something to 
do with Prodigy’s success. But more im- 
portant is the price: $12.95 a month 
($9.95 if you pay for a full year’s subscrip- 
tion), with free, unlimited access time via 
one of more than 500 local phone numbers 
spread out across the US. (There’s also a 
one-time cost of about $30 for the soft- 
ware you need to log on.) Prodigy can af- 
ford to do this because of an innovation 
that has earned it detractors as well as fans: 
the bottom quarter of the computer screen 
is given over to advertising from companies 
that offer on-line products and services. By 
contrast, CompuServe — which offers 
greater speed and more features than 
Prodigy — charges about $12 an hour. 

“Prodigy’s price structure goes a long 
way toward its success,” says Abhijeet 
Rane, a research analyst for Link Re- 
sources, a New York-based firm that stud- 
ies the videotex industry. Rane adds that 
recent college graduates may find it espe- 
cially useful as they no longer have access 
to the computer networks available on 
many campuses. 

Several smaller on-line services that cost 
less than CompuServe but are quicker on 
their feet (and more expensive) than 
Prodigy are also available. The best known 


Accu-Weather's Monday Forecast 
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REGIONAL WEATHER forecasts are among Prodigy’s features. 


Note the advertising at the bottom of the screen. 


It now reaches 42 percent of the national 
videotex market, and its subscriber base of 
more than a million people considerably 
outdistances that of CompuServe, its 
largest competitor, which has been around 
since the early ’80s and has some 775,000 
users. 

With more-traditional media mired in a 
severe economic downturn, Prodigy’s 
achievement raises the question: is this the 
newspaper of the future? After all, Prodigy 
offers news, sports, and weather — and 
numerous other features, too — in a 
package that can be more easily tailored to 
the individual user than a newspaper can. 

Jack Germond, the syndicated political 
columnist and McLaughlin Group regular, 
writes a daily column for Prodigy and even 
debates individual users on-line. He thinks 
Prodigy will continue to grow, but doubts 
it will steamroll other media. In response 
to a query I sent him through electronic 
mail, Germond wrote: “I don’t foresee ser- 
vices like this one replacing newspapers, 
but I would not be surprised if they are 
used by more people all the time, including 





are America Online (with about 100,000 
subscribers), a service that’s particularly 
popular among Mac users but whose $5- 
to $10-an-hour rates present the same 
problem as CompuServe, and GEnie (with 
about 300,000 users), which costs just 
$4.95 a month — but charges $6 to $18 
an hour for all but the most basic services. 


Prodigy provides a number of services 
for anyone doing research, traveling, look- 
ing for a job or internship, or seeking out 
people with similar interests — all areas 
with special appeal for students. For in- 
stance: 

* Grolier’s Academic American Encyclo- 
pedia, a 33,000-article electronic reference 
source that’s updated several times a year, 
is no Encyclopedia Britannica. But some- 
times up-to-the-minute mediocrity is bet- 
ter than out-of-date excellence. Consider 
that term paper on Poland. The Academic 
American's 46-screen article on Poland in- 
cludes a brief but informative discussion of 
the final years of communism, culminating 
with the election of Lech Walesa as presi- 
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dent in December 1990. Not bad. Of 
course, any veteran term-paper writer 
knows referring to an encyclopedia — 
even the venerable Britannica — in your 
footnotes is a sure-fire prescription for 
getting laughed at, or worse. The real val- 
ue of an encyclopedia is its bibliography. 
And the Academic American seems ade- 
quate: its article on Poland cites 22 books 
in five categories. 

¢ Users can join discussion groups on 
everything from current events to Bob Dy- 
lan to food and wine. This is a good way 
to tap the brains of not just regular people 
across the country but also of experts in 
various fields. Germond and fellow colum- 
nist Robert Novak participate in the Close- 
up Board, a politically oriented group. Re- 
cently Germond left a message stating that 
the Bush administration had made “a seri- 
ous mistake” by not providing aid to the 
Soviet Union and that it should now offer 
assistance to the post-coup leaders without 
“niggling over conditions.” This immedi- 
ately led to a spirited debate, with one user 


asking Germond, “Why don’t you rich lib- 
erals all Soi in instead of relying on us 
taxpayers?” 

* The Movie Guide, based on Magill’s 
Survey of Cinema, is so thorough that even 
a film student would find it useful — it in- 
cludes 13,000 movies, from 1902 to the 
present, and it’s updated every two weeks. 
Many of the movies listed include lengthy, 
detailed reviews (Citizen Kane takes up 42 
screens’ worth of information), and all 
come with acting, directorial, and produc- 
tion credits, as well as a bibliography of re- 
views. The Movie Guide’s cross-referenc- 
ing capabilities allow you to, say, look up 
all the movies in which a particular actor 
appeared — a pretty good start for a pa- 
per on that actor. 

* Eaasy Sabre, offered by American Air- 
lines, allows you to make plane reserva- 
tions, buy tickets with a credit card, and 
even arrange to have them delivered to you 
on a few hours’ notice. Frankly, I’ve al- 
ways been befuddled by airline schedules, 
and I found Eaasy Sabre unnecessarily 
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complicated, despite features such as the 
ability to search for the lowest-possible 
fare. But users who are comfortable with 
such arcana may find Eaasy Sabre cheaper 
— and less time-consuming — than drop- 
ping by a travel agency. 

* You want to buy a portable CD player 
to make the long flight home pass a little 
more quickly. But what to get? Consumer 
Reports’s on-line library includes an article 
that will help you choose. You can then 
jump to one of several businesses that sells 
audio equipment and order the machine 
with your credit card. 

* Electronic mail permits you to send 
private letters to other Prodigy members, 
making it easy to write home and let the 
family know you’ve made plane reserva- 
tions for Thanksgiving. Prodigy allows 
users to write 30 letters a month for 
free; after that, it charges 25 cents a let- 
ter. 

* Although most of Prodigy’s games are 
aimed at kids, CEO, developed by faculty 
members at the University of Pennsylva- 
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nia’s Wharton School, is gaining a reputa- 
tion as a worthwhile tool for developing 
business skills. (If you get good enough, 
you could try playing the stock market for 
real: for an additional fee, Prodigy pro- 
vides in-depth, personalized stock infor- 
mation.) Other games worth checking out: 
Baseball Manager, a fantasy-league-type 
game (a premium is charged, and it’s 
closed to new players until next spring), 
and Franchise Football League (warning: 
it requires special software that’s not avail- 
able to Mac users). 

* For $24.95 a year, undergraduate stu- 
dents can post their résumés with Peter- 
son’s Connexion, a source for finding a 
job (full-time, part-time, or summer), an 
internship, or a graduate school; about 
100 employers and grad schools partici- 
pate. Other job sources include Adnet’s 
on-line help-wanted ads and USA Today’s 
electronic classifieds. 

* On-line banking and bill-paying is 
convenient, but the banks that participate 

See PRODIGY, page 18 
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BIKER, BOMBER 
BONANZA! 





Zoom away. 


To celebrate our grand openings at two new Snyder 
Leather Fashion Outlets. In Framingham, MA. and Nashua, 
N.H. We're offering the lowest prices you'll find on men’s 
and women’s, classic bomber or rugged biker jackets. 
Only $99. This is a once in a lifetime deal. You will not 
find this quality at a lower price. Only $99. 

Men’s Rugged Motorcycle Jacket. 

Rugged Biker made of durable road-tested cowhide. 

It comes complete with warm quilted lining, zippered 
sleeves and pockets. Sizes 38-46. Onlly 99. Extra sizes 
48-54, slightly higher. Compare at $250. 

Genuine Men's and Women’s Bomber Jacket. 
Made of premium buffed leather. With heavy duty knit 
cuffs and waistband. Priced to fly at $99. Sizes 
XS-XL. Compare at $200. 


Quantities are limited. So Hurry in before these jackets 
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Prodigy 


Continued from page 17 

charge as much as $12 a month. That may 
make sense for some people, but I’d rather 
stand in line once or twice a week. 

Prodigy offers several other education- 
related services. The University of Phoenix 
gives working adults a chance to earn 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees on-line. 
The College Board sells software and 
books on how to choose a college, how to 
handle the costs, SAT preparation, and the 
like. Science-related material from Nation- 
al Geographic and Nova is aimed at 
younger students. 


* 

Prodigy is the easiest-to-use on-line ser- 
vice I’ve seen. The snail’s pace at which 
graphics are drawn on the screen is frus- 
trating, but since you’re not paying for ac- 
cess time you soon learn to relax and enjoy 
the show. But the best part about Prodigy 
is that though you access it with a comput- 
er, it’s not about computers. There are 
plenty of free bulletin-board systems 
(BBSs) that let you download public-do- 
main software and leave messages. But 
with most of these BBSs, the medium — 
the computer — is the message. 

Unlike most BBSs, Prodigy doesn’t sub- 
scribe to the freewheeling ethic that pre- 
vails among longtime hackers. Thus, in 
late 1990 it found itself in trouble when it 
announced plans to start charging users 
who post more than 30 messages a month 
via electronic mail. Some users started 
flooding electronic mailboxes with protests 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX * 
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Peterson’s Connexion. 


— and Prodigy flushed them out, prompt- 
ing cries of censorship. 

Debra Ann Borchert, Prodigy’s program 
manager, defends that censorship — and 
somewhat disingenuously denies it was 
censorship. She charges that a smattering 
of subscribers were using mass-message- 
generating software — in violation of the 
service agreement — that was choking 
Prodigy’s message-storage capacity. 
Protests posted on Prodigy’s public bulletin 
boards were never removed, she says — 





only those sent to users’ private mailboxes. 

Moreover, Prodigy will not display mate- 
rial it considers obscene or inappropriate. 
Borchert uses as an example the possibility 
that someone might type in information on 
how best to commit suicide. “We contend 
that we’re a family service,” Borchert says. 
“People call us the ‘Disney of on-line ser- 
vices,’ and that’s fine with us.” 

Recently I posted a message on the 
Boston Computer Society’s Macintosh 
BBS asking for comments about Prodigy. 
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Not surprisingly, the replies I got from the 
BCS hard-core techies were sneeringly 
hostile. “Prodigy is for dull adults and 
bright nine-year-olds,” one message read. 
Another referred to it as the “Nintendo 
News Service.” 

Although these comments are not en- 
tirely inaccurate, they ignore the potential 
of what Prodigy might become — the first 
truly national electronic network to con- 
nect and provide services to regular peo- 
ple, for whom computers are a tool rather 
than a way of life. Prodigy is making it big 
precisely because of the shortcomings that 
drive computer experts crazy: the slow 
graphics, the menus that ask the same 
dumb questions over and over again, and 
the advertising. It’s already affordable. 
Presumably, over time it will also get 
faster and smarter. (Borchert admits lack 
of speed is the biggest complaint she 
hears.) 

Oh, and about the help you wanted get- 
ting a date? Well, you could scan the Za- 
gat Restaurant Survey, which includes a 
massive list of Boston-area eateries, to 
find a romantic spot for two. You could 
order flowers on-line. Or you could get 
dating advice from “Susan Deitz on Sin- 
gles.” 

But not every problem is best solved with 
technology. Here’s an even better idea: tear 
yourself away from your computer. And go 
meet some real, live people. QO 


For information on subscribing to on-line 
videotex services, call Prodigy, at (800) 
776-3449; CompuServe, at (800) 848- 
8199; America Online, at (800) 827-6364; 
and GEnie, at (800) 638-9636. 












































oh brother! 


FAX-400 Desktop Facsimile 


FAX 400 Quality Features: 


@ ACS Anit-Curl System prevents 
standard Fax paper from curling 


@ Automatic 20 page feeder 
@ 55 station memory dialing 


unattended 
@ 16 shade grey scale 


@ Group 3 compatibility 


$599.95 


Everyday Low Price! 


@ Automatically redials up to 3 times 


@ Giant 164! paper roll capacity 


@ Multiple resolution transmission 
@ 48 digit LCD display with clock 





No matter 
what your 
breakfast 

preference is, 

if it tastes great and 

has redeeming nutritional value, 

you'll probably find it at Boston 

Food Co-op. Everything from 

hearty to elegant. Even Bear 
Mush—a hot, wheat cereal. 

In fact, Boston Food Co-op is a 
very complete grocery 
store. Which means 
we offer a lot of the 
foods and non-foods 
items that you 
can get at your 
MegaGrocerama. 

But here, we emphasize natural, 

organic, and whole foods. 

Foods that aren't over-processed 

or over-packaged. Even some of 

our junk food meets these 
standards. And although we're 


member-owned— 















GX-7000 


Daisy Wheel Electronic Typewriter 


$1 54.95 Everyday Low Price! 

















® Bold typing @ Automatic underlining, centering, right margin 
flush @ Auto repeat for all characters M Full size 12" carriage 
@ 10 and 12 pitch typing @ Express backspacing @ Line indent 
@ "Word-Out" and “Line-Out" easily erases a single word or 
complete line at the touch of a key M "word-spell"™ Built-in 
56,000 word dictionary with error locating find feature 





GX-9000 


Word Processing Typewriter 


$21 4.95 Everyday Low Price! 























@ Built-in 70,000 "“word-spell"™ corrector dictionary plus 
255 user programmable words &@ 23,000 Character Text 
Storage lets you type, store, recall, edit and print out text 
@ "Word-Out" and "Line-Out" Correction System can 
erase a single word or complete line at the touch of a key 
@ Block/Move/Copy/Delete @ Built-in handle and lid cover 
@ Large 80 character Visual Display 


LOWER LEVEL 


B.U. Bookstore Mall 


KENMORE SQUARE 
Tues, Sept 3 - Fri, Sept 6, 9:30-11 © (as of Sept 8 OPEN W-F 9:30-9) ¢ M & T 9:30-7 © Sat 10-6 © Sun 12-5 © (617) 267-8484, Major Credit Cards Accepted 





anyone can shop here. 


For a free box of Bear Mush or 
a free bagel, bring this ad in 
before October 1 


Boston Food Co-op 
449 satuncheaned 
Between Union cf 
Harvard Street in Allston 

Telephone 787-1416 
Mon.-Fri. 10-9, Sat. 9-9, 
Sun. 12-9 


to 
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ACTORS/ 
ACTRESSES 


lf you're looking for 
auditions, classes, 
workshops, 
or renearsal space, check 
tne Boston Phoenix 
M4 JSIC, 

eater & 
/\rts section in the Phoenix 
( lassifieds section. 
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WHEN SCHOOL FILLS YOUR HEAD, THERE'S ALWAYS ROOM FOR THE DEAD 
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FADICA TED 
AN ALL- STAR TRIBUTE 10 

THE GRATEFUL DEAD 
See FEATURING 
Bruce Hornsby 


- Elvis Costello 
~~ Jone’s Addiction 
~ Midnight Oil 
— Dwight Yoakam 
& Others 
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ALSO ON SALE, THE ENTIRE GRATEFUL DEAD CATALOG 
FROM ARISTA FEATURING: 





DEAD SET 3 
ENTERTOWIN! =| GiitouY ent 
While pi ckin g up your favorite OVER 2 HOURS. OF LIVE DE a 
Grateful Dead releases. Enter to wThisis, lap Bick 
win a pair of tickets to the Dead Deadheads 
concerts at the Boston Garden, The — 
September 20 thru 26th. crisply 
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5 icine ‘ | ® WEST L.A. FADEAWAY 
~~ _ aS ® WHEN PUSH COMES TO SHOVE 
2r* as* * 4nisTta. ® HELL IN A BUCKCT 


OPEN ‘TIL MIDNIGHT TO SERVE YOU Sale Ends 9/24/91 


TOWER RECORDS \VIDEO 


BOSTON 
Mass. Ave. At Newbury _ 
In Back ~—y — 
MUSIC VIDEOS 


_ 
VIDEO SALES & RENTALS! “Y"** “renter Cemternca CD s pee TERY ASTER, 



























THE BOSTON PHOENIX * 





Hour ty Express SERVICE TO 


New York City 
HARTFORD - WORCESTER 
SPRINGFIELD 


Daily Express Service Throughout the Northeast 












Connecting Service Nationwide 












America's Most Modern Fleet 


Peter Pan 








All New Student Fares 






Boston to 
NYC Hartford 555 Atlantic Ave. 
5300 2400 Boston _ (617) 426-7838 
round-trip round-trip MBTA Riverside 








Must show college ID Some restrictions apply Newton (61 7) 965-7040 












On September 23rd Celebrate with the Phoenix the Birthday of an Eight-Year-Old 
Who Demands to be Heard and is Loved by Thousands . . . 
Give a Hoot, WFNX is Eight Years Old! 














“SO WHERE DO YOU BUY STUFF IN THIS CITY 
ANYWAY? OKAY, WE'RE NEW IN TOWN, RIGHT? 
AND WE'D JUST ABOUT GIVEN UP FINDING 
THAT ONE, GREAT PLACE TO SHOP IN BOSTON. 


We tried uptown and found the usual, run-of-the-mill, yuppie palace, 
upscale mall that was pretty bizarre with the super expensive stores on 
one level and the—well—less expensive stores on 
another. Then we tried the street with all the 
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FOIO-GRAF 


“ANYTHING IS POSSIBLE 


-ANY COLORS 
-ANY DESIGN 
-ANY PHOTO 


Great for Dorm 
Rooms and Totally 


Choose any variety of 
colors ...unlimited number 
of bright beautiful colors 


Choose any photo from 
any source or sources ... 
magazines, CD covers, or 
your photo album 


Choose one of these 


designs ... or anything 
else you can imagine 


We Can Also 
Combine Photos .. 
Turn Several 
Photos Into One 
And Mix And Match 


Turns your ordinary 
memes bee into 
one- 


original artwork 

















Subjects And 
Backgrounds 
ee oe e 
FOTO-GRAFIX 
P.O. Box 486 
Brighton, MA 62135 
Name 
Address 
City State Lip 
Phone No. 





cost + S&H = total 
___Unframed 8x10 $9.99 + $2 = $11.99 
Framed 8x10 $14.99 + $3 = $17.99 
____ Unframed 11x15 $14.99 + $2 = $16.99 
Framed 11x15 $19.99 + $4 = $23.99 
Add 5% Sales Tax To Mass. Orders 
Total Check or Money Order Enclosed $ 





Colors (any number, be very specific) 








Style (pick 1 here or describe your idea) 








Portion of Photo (Which Person, Face, Body, etc.) 





Label and send your photos - 
They will be returned in their original condition 








galleries and the European stores and the 
double-parked cars with three orange tickets 
hanging off them flapping in the breeze and 
we sort of sighed and thought, ‘why bother?’ 
Then we headed downtown where the Big 
Stores are and almost nothing else, and got all depressed walking down 
streets that never see sunlight, and if we wanted to walk 
through canyons we'd shop in New York anyway. So 
tired and frustrated and disappointed and quickly 
losing any desire to actually shop; we decide to head 
over to the place my brother told me about in the 
North End to grab some dinner. So we head 
down State Street to cut through the waterfront 
park everyone’s told us is so pretty and we 
come across this great place packed with 
people just sitting and walking and eating 
and shopping and having an unbelievably 
good time in general. And I naturally think it’s Faneuil Hall or Quincy 
Market or whatever the heck people call the place. Then I see the sign 
‘Marketplace Center’ over this great outdoor courtyard called the 
Exedra which was ringed with the kind of stores and great little push- 
carts we'd spent most of our day looking for and I thought ‘at last!’ ” 
















Boston does have great shopping in the perfect atmosphere... 
it’s all in knowing where to look. 






* Sam Goody * The Sharper Image * 
* Banana Republic * The Gap ¢ 
¢ Aerials Only * Fleet Bank ¢ 
* Louis Barry Florist ¢ 

* Peacock Papers ¢ 
¢ Kennedy Studios ¢ 

< * Doubleday Books * 

pS * Salon Kokoro * The Body Shop « 


* Pavo Real # Pavo Real Gallery ¢ 
* Rivage ¢ Carroll Reed ¢ 
* The Athlete’s Foot * Cignal ¢ 
* Pulse Sport * Gyosai ¢ 
* Temptations ¢ 
* Chocolate Dipper * 
Mrs. Field’s ¢ Cafe Stella « 
¢ Williams Sonoma ¢ Brookstone ¢ 


200 State Street, Boston 
Adjacent to Faneuil Hall Marketplace 


Monday - Saturday 10:00 am - 9:00 pm * Sunday Noon - 6:00 pm 
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NIGHT OWLS 
Satisfy Your Late Night Cravings... 
° Breakfast - Giant Burgers 
° Sandwiches - Appetizers 
an G0 2} oh eres Bare) 


- Homemade Desserts 
¢ Fresh Pizza 


Open All Night 
Midnight 'til dawn 
Every Friday and Saturday 
Beginning Sept. 20th. 
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Pervert cere | «at 


1234 Soldiers Field Road 
Brighton, MA (617)¢e254¢e2222 
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* THE TRUTH WON 'T FADE AWAY 
"ALL OUR DREAMS ARE SOLD 
* HOLDING ON 
© THE HAND THAT ROCKS THE CRADLE 


col 















PROCOL HARUM 


| crest HOLLIDAY 








INCLUDES: A DREAM WITH YOUR NAME ON IT 
IT'S IN THERE + IS IT LOVE + GUILTY 
4RiSTA 

















on every street 


featuring: calling elvis 


dire straits 











DAVID SANBORN 
SPYRO GYRA 
a pen ata 











SPYRO GYRA 

















ALL MUSIC 
ON SALE 








SAVE ON EVERY COMPACT DISC AND 
CASSETTE IN ae + 




















TAJ MAHAL 


BUDDY GUY 


Damn Right, I ve head The Blues 


SILER, MUSTANG SALLY 


——— FIVE LONG YEARS 
WHERE 1S THE NEXT ONE COMING FROM 















BUDDY GUY 


Sting 


The Soul Cages 


aes, Au THIS TIME, MAD ABOUT YO! 
SHOULD | CRY FOR YOU ? 


STING 





WHITLEY 
LIVING WITH fam 
THELAW 


POISON GIRL 
BIG SKY COUNTRY 




















CHRIS WHITLEY 





LEONARD BERNSTEIN 





LECHMERE 
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3 A.M. ETERNAL » WHAT TIME IS LOVE? 
a ae TRAIN TO TRANCENTRAL 


THE KLF 


























CRASH TEST DUMMIES 


a BONNIE RAITT 
Luck Of The Draw 


1 Cont tahoe Vou Love tae Not The Only One > 
Something To Talk About 
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featuring =. + CHANGE THE WORLD 





men OH Ger RIGHT DOWN TOIT 


PHYLLIS HYMAN 





The Trw 
Did He Do ht To D You/Cry Blue 


Hts 
Saar ae 
al 
TAMI SHOW 


| SIOUXSIE & THE BANSHEES 
Superstition 











e Li 
SIOUXSIE me BANSHEES 





BONNIE RAITT 








You're sure to find your 
favorites among our 
thousands of titles. From 
Rock, Pop, Soul, Jazz, New 
Age, Classical, Easy 


Country, 


| Soundtrac S and More! 


Listening, 
CASSETTES: 
Reg. 3.99... 3.39 
Reg. 4.99... 3.98 
Reg. 7.29 to 7.99...5.98 
Reg. 8.99.........000. 6.98 


Reg. 9.99... 7.98 


COMPACT DISCS: 


Reg. 6.99 to 7.99.....5.94 
Reg. 9.99.0... 7.98 
Reg. 11.99 to 12.99..9.98 
Reg. 13.99... 10.98 
Reg. 14.99..........00:. 11.98 
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Welcome Back to School with 
20 % off all regular priced Pop & Jazz CD's 














Oba BOB SEGER 
AND THE SILVER BULLET BAND 
The Fire Inside 


inctudes 
The Real Love » The Fire inside - Sightseeing 





SAVE ON THESE NEW RELEASES 








as THE SMITHEREENS 
Blow Up 


Top Ot The Pops » Too Much Passion - 
Get A Hold Of My Heart + Anywhere You Are 








at BONNIE RAITT 
Luck Of The Draw 
inctudes 


| Can't Make You Love Me » Not The Only One - 
Something To Talk About 






















































































Jerry Garcia & Bob Seger The Smithereens Bonnie Raitt 
David Grisman The Fire Inside Blow Up Luck of the Draw 
SALE 10.99 CD SALE 10.99 CD SALE 11.99 CD SALE 10.99 CD 
o REM. ‘ Bea usol cid 
AS et estering: wasn oe Raut» Cajun G, Onja 
HOODOO/IT WONT BE LONG America’s #1 Cajun Band 
WISHING YOU WERE HERE 
«=» THIS HOUSE/FIND ME 
Alison Moyet R.E.M. Beausoleil 
Hoodoo Out Of Time Cajun Conja 
SALE 10.99 CD SALE 10.99 CD SALE 10.99 CD 

















Patty Larkin 
Tango 
SALE 11.99 CD 











Dire Straits 
On Every Street 
SALE 10.99 CD 

















The Commitments Tribe 
Sountrack Abort 
SALE 11.99 CD SALE 11.99 CD 


SEPTEMBER IS A GREAT MONTH FOR NEW RELEASES! 
DUE 9/17 Mariah Carey, Barrence Whitfield, Dave Grusin, Nanci Griffith, Steve Earl, Guns & Roses, Roberta Flack and Christine Lavin 


Tin Machine 
i 
SALE 10.99 CD 


Sale ends 9/22 


DUE 9/24 Barbara Streisand box set, Rickie Lee Jones, James Taylor, Branford Marsalis, Public Enemy, Bruce Cockburn, 
Harry Connick, Lloyd Cole, The Red Hot Chili Peppers, The Cult, Bryan Adams and Van Morrison! 








Christine Lavin 


will appear in The Coop’s Music Department on 
Friday, September 27, at 4:00 pm to sign autographs, sing songs and twirl her baton. 








HARVARD SQUARE a MIT COOP AT KENDALL 
CAMBRIDGE 3 CAMBRIDGE CENTER 
M-SAT 9:20-5:45 M-FRI 9:15-7 THUR TIL'8:30 
THUR TIL'8:30 SAT 9:15-5:45 
SUN 12:00-6:00 SUN 12:00-6:00 


HARVARD 








MT 


COOP AT HARVARD & KENDALL OPEN SUNDAYS 12:00 TO 6:00 PM 
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Welcome Savings at The Coop 


20 % off all regular priced Pop & Jazz CD's 





NATALIE COLE 
UNFORGETTABLE 





INCLUDES 
“UNFORGETTABLE” . 


(A DUET WITH HER FATHER) 




















Natalie Cole 
Unforgettable 
SALE 12.99 CD 














Cassandra Wilson 
She Who Weeps 
SALE 11.99 CD 


SAVE ON THESE NEW RELEASES 





marc cohn 





INCLUDES 
WALKING IN MEMPHIS 
SILVER THUNDERBIRD 











Marc Cohn 
Marc Cohn 
SALE 11.99 CD 














Stan Getz 
Serenity 
SALE 11.99 CD 


Sale ends 9/22 
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Geri Allen Christopher Hollyday 
The Nurturer The Natural Moment 
SALE 11.99 CD SALE 11.99 CD 


om Lae 7 ag 3 
Caste ae Cfal /*e Seca 




















Buddy Guy Dave Alvin 

Damn Right I’ve Got Blue Boulevard 
The Blues SALE 11.99 CD 
SALE 10.99 CD 


From America’s Largest Selection of Prints & Posters 


20% OFF UNFRAMED EXHIBIT POSTERS 


Saving is an art at The Coop’s Annual Back-To-School sale of fabulous exhibit posters. You’ll find museums posters, modern 
art, decor, pen children’s subjects and many more from such artists as Warhol, Johns, McKnight, Klee, Matisse, 
andinsky, Chagal, Hopper, Haring and hundreds of others. Reg. $12-$50 SALE $9.60-$40 











MAPPLETHORPE 








Mapplethorpe 
Vase of Flowers 
Reg. $30 SALE $24 


4 














Hanson 








McKnight jon 

Barbados ; 

Reg. $25 SALE $20 Reg. $20 SALE 
| DePardon 





E 7 Sen eee Tl. | Reg. $20 
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$16 | 





Harlem 1987 


Adams 
Ei Capitan 
Reg. $24 SALE $19.20 
OPEN SUNDAY 
12-6 
SALE $16 





COOP AT LONGWOOD th 


333 LONGWOOD AVE 
M-FRI9:15-7 THUR TIL’8:30 
SAT 9:15-5:45 


HARVARD 
COOP AT HARVARD & KENDALL OPEN SUNDAYS 12:00 TO 6:00 PM 





VIS 00:0 O ith YAQUI I, 4() Vall, 








$1 PARKING AT LONGWOOD: BEHIND THE COOP AFTER 5 AND ALL DAY SAT 
“WITH SALES RECEIPT SHOWING $5 MIN COOP PURCHASE: VAUDATE 
AT CASHIER'S DESK AT THE COOP 


COOP CHARGE, MASTER CARD, VISA AND AMERICAN EXPRESS ARE WELCOME! 
FREE PARKING AT HARVARD: 1 HR. CHURCH ST LOT OR 2 HRS UNIVERSITY PL 
OR CHARLES SO GARAGES 

FREE PARKING AT KENDALL AFTER 5 WEEKDAYS AND ALL DAY SAT 

AT CAMBRIDGE CENTER GARAGE 





% GHAVHAH TA 900 
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Congratulate 


Bill Shearstone 
of 


Legal Seafoods 
in Chestnut Hill. 





Bill recommended 
BACARDI, BLACK RUM 


to the 


TASTE THE NIGHT 


Mystery Customer 
and won the 


a Grand Prize 


A trip for two to Puerto Rico!! i 


[rip includes 4 days and 3 nights‘hotel and. R@und Trip Ait Fare. 





~ 


Courtesy of BACARDI, BLACK RUM and. Phesiiix [ 


Congratulations also to our 
Bacardi, Black Rum 
weekly prize winners. 











Scott Kubin of Legal Seafoods 

Sam Yung of Gold Temple 
Melissa Constantine of Dad's Beantown Diner 
Dan Kogers of Champion's at Copley Place 

Noel Cody of Bennigans 
Laura Berardi of Charlie Horse in Canton 
Phil Nelson of Legal Seafoods Park Plaza 
Paul Murphy of The Sports Depot Brighton 


BAC ART AND THE BAT OL VICE ARE REGISTERED TRADEMARKS OF BACARDI & COMPANY LIMITED 
© 1999 BACARDIEIMVORTS. INC . MIAMI, FL. RUM 40% ALC 
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The Gang of Eight betrayed 


reformed-minded Communists 


by Fred Weir 


OSCOW — History 
repeats itself twice — 
first as tragedy, then as 
farce. The Soviet 
putsch of August 19 
was farce so badly studied and ill-per- 
formed that it brought the house down. 

It was Leonid Shkolnik, people’s deputy 
from the Jewish Autonomous Republic of 
Birobidjan, who mentioned that old Karl 
Marx quote to me just as tanks were 
rolling into Moscow. I had phoned Shkol- 
nik, a long-time acquaintance, from the 
Soviet far-eastern center of Khabarovsk on 
August 19 to ask if I might come out and 
discuss the usual subjects: anti-Semitism, 
Israel, the revival of Soviet Jewry. By the 
time I stepped off the train in Birobidjan, 
everyone was paralyzed with the news. 

Shkolnik waited for me. His car, packed 
with bags, idled downstairs, his driver 
ready to take him to the airport. He was 
going to the Supreme Soviet, in Moscow, 
to fight for the constitution — no matter 
what the consequences, he said. 

That was my first hint of how different 
things were. The announcer reading the 
“Extraordinary Committee’s” first decrees 





REVENGE OF THE 





HACKS: 


future. If not, it’s finished. 

“This is a moment that will define every- 
thing. Who is who and what is what.” 

We said our goodbyes and Shkolnik jet- 
ted off to Moscow, not to his death (as I 
feared), but to join the triumphant crowds 
at Boris Yeltsin’s “White House.” All his 
predictions came true with crushing swift- 
ness. 

A Canadian news agency had hired me 
to do a series of mood pieces about 
Siberia. In a monumental journalistic mis- 
calculation, I left for Viadivostok just four 
days before the power grab. When it 
struck, some editor briefly consulted a 
pocket atlas and sent me to investigate ru- 
mors of a coal strike in Kuzbass — a dis- 
tance somewhat greater than that between 
New York and Los Angeles. There fol- 
lowed a mad dash across Siberia that mer- 
cifully ended in Irkutsk when the coup col- 
lapsed. 

I returned to Moscow about a week lat- 
er and, like Gorbachev, to “a different 
country.” 

Perhaps it didn’t matter where you were 
during that nerve-wracking 60 hours. Ev- 
erywhere people reacted similarly: they 
awakened from their shock to discover 
they felt no fear at all, only outrage and in- 
dignation. 


AP/WIDE WORLD 





headed by Gennady 





* 
the junta, 


Yanayev, had no agenda beyond perpetrating their power and perks. 


had sounded almost machine-like, a chill- 
ing echo of everyone’s worst memories. I 
felt scared. But Shkolnik dismissed it as a 
“junta of clowns” and declared that it 
would soon be swept away. He worried 
only about what damage it might do in the 
meantime. 

He asked what I was thinking. I told 
him that in recent months things had 
seemed to be coming together. The coun- 
try was a mess, of course, but it was a 
mostly peaceful and creative mess. The 
delicate, evolutionary political process, 
painstakingly put together by President 
Mikhail Gorbachev, was beginning to bear 
fruit — the union treaty being the most 
obvious example. The coup attempt blast- 
ed it all out of the arena. 

Shkolnik agreed, and added: “History 
has given the Communist Party one clear 
opportunity to prove itself. Its leader is 
seized, its program made a mockery of. If 
the party stands with the democratic 
forces now, it will go honorably into the 





Fred Weir is Moscow correspondent for 
the New York-based Guardian. 


During the power struggle, I met only 
one person who even vaguely defended the 
actions of the Extraordinary Committee. 
He was Boris Rak, head of a collective 
farm in Birobidjan. 

“Something has to be done to restore 
order,” he said. “The economy, particular- 
ly agriculture, is in chaos.” Rak cautioned, 
however, that he didn’t necessarily think 
these were the right people to apply the 
firm hand. On his office wall hung a por- 
trait of Boris Yeltsin. 

Plenty of others were in a mood to re- 
sist, on one level or another. 

Aeroflot-airline and Intourist workers 
conspired against all the rules to help me 
deviate wildly from my pre-set itinerary. 
They would hand over a forbidden ticket 
and say: “Go, and report the truth.” 

Soldiers on a trans-Siberian train said 
that if they reached Moscow they would 
immediately offer their rifles to Yeltsin. 
People gathered in the central squares of 
almost every town and city to protest and 
exchange information. Leaflets, posters, 
and anti-junta graffiti sprouted everywhere. 

See GOONS, page 26 
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Continued from page 24 

To be sure, millions remained silent and 
some might have been collecting the 
names of defiant neighbors and col- 
leagues. A scientist friend in Moscow said 
that the day after the coup people in her 
institute were lining up at a long-disused 
window to pay their party dues. 

But the character of this drama, unlike 
so many previous episodes, was deter- 
mined by masses of people who stood up 
and made a difference. It lasted only a mo- 
ment, but it will be remembered as one of 
the great watersheds of history. 

In the previous act, the story goes that 
Khrushchev came home following the 
1964 Politburo meeting that ousted him 
and told his wife: “I’ve accomplished just 
one thing in eight years. The bastards vot- 
ed me out.” 

There is no evidence that the goons of 
August saw themselves as latter-day 
Brezhnevs and Kosygins. Indeed, a more 
eclectic cabal would be difficult to invent. 

Prime Minister Valentin Pavlov was a 
free-market enthusiast who pictured him- 
self as Pinochet, thrusting an economic 
miracle upon an unwilling and ungrateful 
populace. Defense Council chairman Oleg 
Baklanov thought more in terms of the 
South Korean model — a strong authori- 
tarian state controlling huge industrial car- 
tels while keeping the workers down with 
patriotic slogans and police truncheons. 

Farmers Union head Vassily Starodubt- 
sev was mesmerized by Khrushchev-ite 
agro-industrial complexes. Interior Minis- 
ter Boris Pugo was basically an unrecon- 
structed Stalinist. 

“Acting President” Gennady Yanayev 
and others imagined they were saving per- 
estroika from Gorbachev’s erratic and self- 
destructive behavior. Vladimir Kryuchkov 
and Dmitri Yazov, the KGB and military 
chiefs respectively, ultimately followed the 
logic of power. 

The gang of eight was united by the be- 
lief that only iron-fisted authority would 
work in the USSR. Their even more politi- 
cally diverse opponents poured into the 
streets with the shared conviction that the 


people must decide. 

Curiously, almost none of the coup 
masters was from the hard-line Soyuz 
group of parliamentarians, which has been 
loudly demanding for more than a year 
that a state of emergency be imposed. Al- 
though a few Soyuz members propagan- 
dized for the coup, most disavowed it im- 
mediately. Soyuz’s demagogic leaders, the 
so-called Dark Colonel, Viktor Alksnis, 
and Colonel Nikolai Petrushenko, are to- 
day at full liberty and as unrelenting as 
ever. Alksnis warned in the wake of the 
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dure for the rest of my life, is of how fun- 
damentally I misjudged the man. Most So- 
viets will remember Yanayev during his 
one miserable press conference as “acting 
president” for his trembling hands and 
quavering voice. And they will put him 
down as a fool. 

Fool or not, he and his accomplices set 
off an explosion that ruptured the chances 
for an evolutionary solution. Their actions 
will condition the future in a myriad of 
ways — not all of them happy. 

In seeking to save the union through 


PHOTOS BY AP/WIDE WORLD 





DEMOCRATIC SOCIALISM is the alternative Gorbachev seeks to 


the brutality of Stalin (left) and the bureaucratic sclerosis of Brezhnev. 


failed coup that there could be another at- 
tempt within a year. 

The putschists turned out to be 
chameleon-like technocrats of the bureau- 
cracy who talked Gorbachev’s line in pub- 
lic while they plotted in private. 

I interviewed Gennady Yanayev about a 
year ago, when he was still a Communist 
Party member in the Politburo. I came 
away convinced that he honestly wanted to 
assimilate traditional Soviet ideals into a 
democratic system. I thought he had sev- 
eral intelligent points to make, though it 
hardly matters now. 

The painful revelation, which will en- 


conspiracy and coercion, they seem to 
have destroyed it. By slathering the banner 
of socialism onto a tank turret one final, 
pathetic time, they discredited it forever in 
this country. In basing their intrigues upon 
the Communist Party Central Committee 
apparatus, they betrayed millions of Com- 
munists who had voted and thought they 
were working for something entirely dif- 
ferent. 

Yeltsin behaved sensibly, honorably, and 
with great personal courage throughout 
the crisis. He is at his best when facing 
down the enemy — and seemingly at a 
loss without one. Having saved Gorbachev 


1991 


and the constitution, Yeltsin has turned his 
attention once again to demolishing them. 

He has won decisive support from most 
of the Russian population. Little things 
drive that home eloquently. In the Irkutsk 
Intourist hotel the morning after the coup 
collapsed, the staff was crowded around a 
television set in the lobby watching 
Yeltsin’s triumphant speech from the steps 
of the Russian White House. A middle-age 
US tourist wandered over and asked: 
“Who’s that talking?” 

A young Intourist guide turned and an- 
swered, with honest pride on her face, 
“That’s the president.” 

“Of Russia,” I added helpfully. She 
rounded on me with a look that was more 
quizzical than defiant. “Yes,” she said. 
“The president.” 

Buffeted by the dramatic events, many 
Russians tend to mistake the rise and fall 
of their own emotions for the tides of his- 
tory. I don’t want to disparage the festive 
atmosphere in the streets of Moscow — 
the people have earned it — but there is 
also great danger in the outpouring of 
Russian nationalism, the endless flag-wav- 
ing, rehearsing of the new anthem, photos 
of Yeltsin making a V-sign, Yeltsin holding 
a baby. 

And, still, across Siberia there were 
huge lines for food, with people clutching 
ration cards that are quickly losing value. 
Available goods are being diverted to the 
uncontrolled market sector, while vast 
numbers of people, still on fixed state 
salaries, are unable to afford them. Anoth- 
er cold winter is looming. 

The Soviet Union is meanwhile disinte- 
grating, as every republic that was willing 
to sign a substantial union treaty before 
the attempted coup now looks at a resur- 
gent Russia and declares independence in 
self-defense. 

Yeltsin has supported republican-inde- 
pendence movements primarily as a 
weapon against the center. But he also be- 
lieves that he can put the pieces back to- 
gether more advantageously by using Rus- 
sia’s enormous economic weight and mar- 
ket forces as his instrument. He is not 
above using cruder threats — such as 
hints of border adjustments — and may, 
by doing so, bring catastrophe down on 

See GOONS, page 31 
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(T) college student Semester Passes give you a big 
break every semester. They’re 11% cheaper than our 
already low monthly passes, making them the absolute 
cheapest way to get around. : 

With a T Semester Pass you can ride anytime, as 
often as you want. Plus you’ll get discounts at restaurants 
and cultural institutions. And on Sundays you can take a 
friend along free. 

So give yourself a big break. Sign up for a T Semester 
Pass at your student service center. If they don’t have it, tell 
them to smarten up by calling the T Pass Program at 
722-5218. 
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THE ILLUSION IS OVER! 
IT’S TIME FOR REALITY! 


On Tuesday, September 17, the long awaited new 
releases from GUNS N’ ROSES will be in the stores! 
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e’re working smarter, Like the T1-68, an advanced scien- Plus a whole lot more. 
too. So you don’t have __ tific that solves up to five simulta- No matter what your major, no 
to work harder. neous equations, performs complex — matter what the course, there’s a 
For us, it means an ongoing rela~ numbers and offers formula TI scientific or business calculator 
tionship with educators and profes- programming. that’s right for you. Do the smart 


thing: make one of them a part 
of your professional personality 
now, and for the years to come. 
You'll be on your way to work- 
ing smarter. Instead of harder. 
Try the entire line of TI scien- 

tific and business calculators at 
your local TI retailer. 
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concepts come alive. 

It means continually working 
with students like you, discovering 
firsthand what you expect from the 
calculator you select. 

The result? Calculators that are 
highly recommended by your 
teachers and peers. Calculators 
that are perfectly matched to your 
major and your coursework. 

The T1-81 is a perfect example. 
It offers the most comprehensive, 
easy-to-use graphing features 
available with extensive pro- 
gramming capabilities. 

And there are others. 
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code from package. 
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everyone. 

Just as serious, Yeltsin is moving to smother Russia’s 
own minorities. The Russian Federation is a complex eth- 
nic fabric, containing 16 autonomous republics, five au- 
tonomous regions, and 10 national districts. Many are 
small, but a few are large and sit upon vast natural wealth. 
All have their own highly educated native elites, now also 
fired with their own brand of nationalism. 

Maybe the centers of world hypocrisy will tolerate Yel- 
tsin stifling the aspirations of Yakuts, Bashkirs, Chechens, 
Karelians, Kalmyks, Tatars, Buryats, and others in the 
name of stability, or whatever, but the long-term futility of 
such a ploy is obvious. 

Social paroxysm is also threatening in the destructive 
wake of the failed coup. Already a few shouts can be heard 
in Moscow’s streets, calling for “cleaning out the Commu- 
nists.” These are only isolated ravings, but in the cold and 
disillusioned winter that is undoubtedly approaching, how 
might they breed? 

The elite probably need not worry. Publishing names of 
ex-Communists would only reveal that the new power 
structures, from Boris Yeltsin down, are riddled with them. 
A list of KGB informers is also unlikely, for it would show 
— as similar exercises elsewhere have done — that few of 
these agents were loyal Communists who stuck with the 
party to the bitter end. Rather, they were the fleet-footed 
ones who felt the earth shifting under their feet in good 
time and hastened to construct convincing alibis for them- 
selves as business people and political oppositionists. 

The danger this winter is that the ax will fall on those 
who joined the party and played a public role in it because 
they had some ideals or simply because that was how one 
got things done until recently. Those who didn’t have the 
rat-sense to jump ship in time, or the connections to find a 
new and better haven, now stand unprotected and will 
make ideal scapegoats. 

It is useless to try to predict the future, except to say the 
union will almost certainly be reborn in many of its essen- 
tials. This complex ethnic polity is doomed to cooperation, 
but most of its nationalities will be unwilling to reconstruct 
either the old Soviet Union or the Russian empire. They will 
require a strong center, along with equal representation. 

It’s clear the process is going to be far more complicat- 
ed, and perhaps bloody, because of the attempted coup. 

Every observer of the Soviet Union has over recent 
months been amazed to see Gorbachev actually beating the 
odds. Like a well-paced long-distance runner, he was edg- 
ing past the centrifugal forces, tiring the opposition. He 
had almost reached the first post when, the day before the 
union treaty was to be signed, he was stabbed mightily in 
the back. 

An incredible human being, Gorbachev is up and run- 
ning again. The usualhounds are out in full force, barking 
that he’s finished. There is a slight chance they’re even 
right this time, though it does them no credit. 

Still, Gorbachev can’t be let off that easily. His historic 
accomplishments have been immense, but he will always 
have to face the extraordinary fact that virtually all his po- 
litical allies eventually either deserted him or betrayed him. 

My friend and colleague Carl Bloice, of the US People’s 
Daily World, spent a frustrated four years in Moscow wait- 
ing for Gorbachev to turn to the workers as a force for 
perestroika. He finally left muttering that Gorbachev had 
tried “to make a revolution without revolutionaries.” 

That probably comes closest to the mark. Gorbachev still 
likely has a strong vision of democratic socialism in mind. 
Some of the economic legislation he pushed through in 
1987 and 1988 had a distinct socialist content. It failed for 
several reasons, but primarily because the workers did not 
march in to claim what was rightfully theirs — and no one 
encouraged them to. 

From the start, Gorbachev relied on the professional in- 
telligentsia to be the partisans of perestroika. They, howev- 
er, gradually decided en masse that completing the bour- 
geois revolution was far more attractive and convenient 
than making a socialist one. As they forsook him, Gor- 
bachev fell back on the party bureaucrats, who at least 
mouthed the same words. 

That was his worst error and, unfortunately, one that I 
can intimately understand. I grew up in a Communist Par- 
ty family, joined the party myself at the age of 18, and sub- 
scribed to the Leninist myth of a vanguard party of like- 
minded people, welded together in iron discipline and or- 
dained by history with the mission of building socialism. 
Even after I stopped literally believing that, I guess I still 
believed it. 

Gorbachev evidently hoped the apparatchiks would ac- 
cept what was best for the country and the people, or at 
least obey orders while their power collapsed. He was 
guilty of having that faith, but also true enough to the prin- 
ciples he found in Marx and Lenin to disband the party 
and trust authentic social forces to reorganize themselves 
properly. 

The Soviet Communist Party Central Committee head- 
quarters is empty now, many of its windows smashed and 
police guarding the entrances. Five years ago, when I came 
to Moscow as correspondent for the Canadian Tribune, I 
often wandered its red-carpeted corridors, enthusiastically 
collecting interviews about the road to democratic and hu- 
mane socialism. 

Now the building is to be handed over to Yeltsin’s Rus- 
sian government. Those spacious and well-appointed of- 
fices will soon be occupied by equally arrogant and auto- 
cratic officials, indeed many of the very same people, pur- 
suing roughly analogous policies. 

But for some of us it will always stand as a monument 
and a grim reminder to any future socialists who, forget- 
ting the democratic essence of the vision, think they can 
mount a coup against history. 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX 


Why Harvard’s 
big thinkers 
disagree over 
how to 
transform the 
Soviet Union 





by Mark Jurkowitz 








he politician versus the scholar. Ac- 
tion versus reflection. Impassioned 
advocacy versus detached analysis. 
The disintegration of the Soviet 
Union — and what the West 
should do about it — has split the 
big thinkers at Harvard along lines 
that reflect their style and their per- 
| ceived mission as much as their beliefs. 

The gung-ho go-getters at the Kennedy 
| School of Government are pushing a his- 
| toric deal — or a “Grand Bargain,” as they 
would have it — that would guarantee bil- 
lions of dollars for the former union in re- 
turn for a complete transformation of the 
Soviet economy and society. The more- 
cautious academic types at the Russian Re- 
search Center urge a wait-and-see ap- 
proach, warning that the possibility of anar- 
chy could make the Grand Bargain, at least 
for the West, a very bad bargain indeed. 

“{I)f you wait for events to clarify, you 
forfeit your opportunity to influence the 
outcome,” says Graham Allison, the K- 
School dynamo who’s principally responsi- 
ble, along with Soviet economist Grigory 
Yaviinsky, for the Grand Bargain. Retorts 
Marshall Goldman, the Russian Research 
Center’s best-known Sovietologist: “I don’t 
think they understand what they’re doing.” 

Whether you believe in Allison’s mega- 
scheme or Goldman’s go-slow warning, 
it’s clear that Harvard’s academic bigfeet 
have positioned themselves right in the 
middle of this historic and decisive debate 
about the future of the Soviet Union. This 
past week, as Allison jetted off to Ziirich 
to participate in a conference on interna- 
tional security, 30 senior Soviet military 
| officers came to the Kennedy School to 
participate in an unprecedented two-week 
program on essentially the same subject. 
Meanwhile, the stunning rise and fall of 
both Soviet communism and Mikhail 
Gorbachev (who may be rising again) are 
the themes of two timely new books — 
due out this fall — from Russian Re- 
search Center stalwarts Adam Ulam and 
Goldman. 

In a skeptical piece on the Grand Bar- 
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A SOVIET WORKER prepares to dismantle a statue of Lenin in Kiev. 
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gain, the Wall Street Journal recently 
cracked that “what was once red is now 
Crimson.” It might be more accurate, how- 
ever — in a rough ripoff of an old ’60s 
tune — to say now that red is dead, Crim- 
son’s in clover. 


GRAHAM ALLISON 
Global salesman 

If this is Thursday, it must be the K- 
School. Graham Allison isn’t quite sure. 
The former dean of the Kennedy School is 
wolfing down an impromptu lunch during 
a four-hour stopover at his Harvard 
Square home base. Having just arrived 
back from the Soviet Union the previous 
night (a detail on which he’s a bit hazy un- 
til Kennedy School press aide Steve Singer 
confirms it), the harried Allison plows 
through his laundry list of duties. There 
are 15 phone calls to return (including 
queries from the BBC and the Boston 
Globe), a staff meeting, and then, merci- 
fully, a restorative escape to Montana for 
some fishing. 

Before he leaves, though, there’s one 
other item on the agenda — lobbying the 
US government in behalf of his plan for an 
unprecedented Western-Soviet partner- 
ship. “I’m spending my day today trying to 
tell them in Washington: “This is the time. 
Let’s get moving,’ ” says Allison between 
gulps of his sandwich. 

Allison knows something about how 
Washington works. He’s consulted there in 
a variety of capacities and served as a spe- 


‘} cial adviser to then-Defense Secretary Cap 


Weinberger in the mid ’80s. A former 
Rhodes scholar, author of several books on 
the Cold War, and a man credited (for bet- 
ter or worse) with transforming the 
Kennedy School into an 800-pound gorilla 
during his dozen years as dean, he is clear- 
ly more activist than academic. 

That’s evident as he discusses, with a 
missionary’s zeal, the virtues of the Grand 
Bargain. Allison — and this is his own 
analogy — is trying to do for the post-Cold 
War world what Harry Truman’s secretary 
of State, George C. Marshall, did for the 
post-World War II world. 

These are momentous times for the 
Kennedy School, for Graham Allison, and 
for the Grand Bargain, which was hashed 
out at Harvard by teams of American and 
Soviet specialists — led by Allison and 
Grigory Yaviinsky, a Soviet economist and 
former deputy prime minister of the Rus- 
sian Republic — during five hectic weeks 
this past spring. The fruit of that labor was 
a 50-page document with the cumbersome 
title of Window of Opportunity: Joint Pro- 
gram for Western Cooperation in the Soviet 
Transformation to Democracy and the 
Market Economy. 

For those who didn’t bother to read the 
fine print, the essence was spelled out by 
Allison and Kennedy School colleague 
Robert Blackwill in an August 28 Wash- 
ington Post op-ed piece, in which they 
called for “substantial Western support 
and financial assistance to motivate and 
facilitate Soviet reforms strictly condi- 
tioned upon the political and economic 
transformation of the vast conglomerate.” 
Translation: the Grand Bargain would cre- 
ate an interlocking relationship that pro- 
vides Western dollars and expertise con- 
tingent upon, and in order to facilitate, a 
Soviet metamorphosis to a democratic so- 
ciety with a market economy. The essay, 
headlined ON WITH THE GRAND BARGAIN, 
argues forcefully that in the aftermath of 
the failed coup, the need for this far- 
reaching deal is more urgent than ever. Al- 
lison calls it a breathtaking opportunity. 
Others call it a pipe dream. 

“Basically the principles are the same, 
the need is greater, and the possibilities are 
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greater,” says Allison when asked how the 
recent turmoil has affected the odds for the 
Grand Bargain. 

On the plus side, he says, Soviet Presi- 
dent Mikhail Gorbachev is now free of the 
right-wing pressure that was responsible 
for his initial coolness to the plan. And 
sidekick Yavlinsky — a 39-year-old eco- 
nomic Wunderkind who registered his dis- 
gust with the slow pace of reform by re- 
signing from the government last October 
— is now part of the in crowd, and is ex- 
pected to play a major role in Soviet eco- 
nomic reform. 

“The good news is they [the Soviets] are 
now likely to come forward with something 
like this,” he says. “Now I think their side 
looks good. I think our side looks more 
complicated.” 

Truth is, the harder sell was always on 
this side of the Atlantic. The Grand Bargain 
concept picked up steam last spring, when 
Allison and Yavlinsky agreed to go to Har- 
vard to put something on paper. Before 
leaving the Soviet Union, Yavlinsky report- 
edly broached the concept with Gorbachev, 
Russian President Boris Yeltsin, and the in- 
fluential president of Kazakhstan, Nursul- 
tan Nazarbayev. News of the meetings and 
of the planned Harvard brainstorming ses- 
sion broke in the May 19-26 issue of the 
Moscow News and spread rapidly through- 
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out the journalistic 
world. By the time the 
teams arrived in Cam- 
bridge, on May 20, the 
Kennedy School press 
office was getting 30 to 
40 press calls a day. 

Then word leaked 
out that the Grand 
Bargain would have a 
grand $100 billion 
price tag. Before the 
ink was dry on Win- 
dow of Opportunity, 
skeptics were claiming 
that the only opportu- 
nity it provided was for 
a financially strapped 
US to toss money out 
the window. (A late- 
August Gallup Poll in- 
dicated that 58 percent 
of the respondents 
were opposed to in- 
creasing US aid to the Soviets.) 

“We felt if that’s how it’s characterized 
— we lose,” says Steve Singer. 

Today, there is no politically explosive 
price tag assigned to the Grand Bargain. 
Allison is careful to insist that it does not 
entail big money up front but, rather, the 
provision of “incentives” once the Soviets 
have implemented key elements of a re- 
form program: “You wouldn’t deliver the 
money, but you’d exercise the leverage,” 
he says. 

The post-coup reviews remain mixed. 
The Wall Street Journal ran an August 27 
piece suggesting that the only thing worse 
than allowing Karl Marx to dictate Soviet 
policy would be letting the poobahs at 
Harvard do so. Others were more encour- 
aging. An August 25 New York Times edi- 
torial stated that now “would be an ideal 
time to take seriously some version of the 
Grand Bargain.” And an August 26 Wash- 
ington Post profile of Allison indicated that 
Henry Kissinger (identified as one of “Alli- 
son’s Harvard mentors”) was softening his 
initial opposition to the plan in the wake of 
the coup. 

The Post piece portrayed Allison as the 
Willy Loman of geopolitics, schlepping his 
concept from capital to capital, more a 
salesman than an academic. (That’s not 
surprising: he had a remarkable track 

See CRIMSON, page 36 
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< 
GOLDMAN: 


“| don’t think 
they [the 
Kennedy School 
go-getters] 
understand 
what they’re 
doing.” 





< 
ULAM: 


“There is a 
chance for 
great chaos 
and anarchy.” 


THE 
K-SCHOOL’S 
ALLISON'S 
message to 
Washington: 
“Let’s get 
moving.” 
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record for bringing bucks to the Kennedy 
School, reportedly expanding the endow- 
ment 15-fold during his tenure.) 

Whether he has the buyers remains to be 
seen. “I think President Bush is the most 
sympathetic [in the administration] to 
this,” he offers, hopefully. “I think he sees 
this as a historic opportunity.” If the Sovi- 
ets agree to embark on a program that in- 
cludes economic reform, cooperation 
among the republics, and the guarantee of 
individual rights, Allison adds, Bush 
“should have [Secretary of State Jim] Bak- 
er announce . . . when he goes to the Sovi- 
et Union a pledge of substantial and sus- 
tained support by the US and its allies.” 

As he hurriedly finishes his lunch and 
apologizes for the need to rush off, Allison 
makes it clear that he has little time for the 
dawdlers who counsel caution and conser- 
vatism. 

Making another of the historical analo- 
gies he so favors, Allison compares the So- 
viet Union of today with the ill-fated 
Weimar Republic that ruled Germany be- 
tween World War I and Adolf Hitler. The 
democratically elected government 
couldn’t overcome the twin burdens of 
economic depression and the draconian 
peace terms dictated by the Allies. “Assis- 
tance was never forthcoming,” says Alli- 
son. “At every stage people said, ‘Just wait 
for events to clarify.’ ” 

The wait-and-see attitude, he adds, 
“sounds like a prudent thing to do. But if 
you wait for events to clarify, you forfeit 
your opportunity to influence the out- 
come.” 

Obviously, Graham Allison is not con- 
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tent to watch the New World Order unfold 
from the sidelines. He is in the middle of 
the huddle, trying to call the plays. And 
right now, he’d like to see a two-minute of- 
fense. When asked to describe potential 
obstacles to the Grand Bargain, he sighs 
and expresses his fear that the Bargain will 
“work through the bureaucratic process in 
its normal way.” 


MARSHALL GOLDMAN 
Wary analyst 

It’s 2:30 p.m. our time, which means it’s 
time for the nightly news in the Soviet 
Union. In Room 223 in Harvard’s unas- 
suming Russian Research Center, a dozen 
people are gathered around a live Soviet 
newscast featuring a female anchor who is 
speaking at an exceedingly rapid pace. The 
news is dramatic: the largely Muslim Re- 
public of Azerbaijan is talking about break- 
ing away from the union. But the newscast 
has clearly suffered from democratization. 
The program, formerly known as Vremya 
(“Time”) but now untitled, is “sloppier,” 
explains Marshall Goldman with a touch of 
annoyance. The “technical people” are 
screwing up. (Vremya was yanked because 
the government officials who were respon- 
sible for it were accused of supporting the 
coup.) 

But back across the hall in his own office 
(a crowded space filled with newspapers, 
Soviet trinkets, shelf after shelf of books, 
and photos of Goldman chatting with a va- 
riety of world figures, from George Bush to 
Andrei Sakharov), Goldman is more con- 
cerned about the American than the Soviet 
media. National Public Radio wants him 
for commentary, ABC calls to ask him to 
prepare some questions for network inter- 
views with Gorbachev and Yeltsin, and he 
does a quick-hit radio commentary over a 
phone that never stops ringing. 
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Despite the activity, Goldman remains 
unruffled, almost phlegmatic. Maybe he’s 
just growing weary of being asked the 
same questions. What will happen next? 
Should we trust Yeltsin? But from his 
manner, one can hardly tell that the coun- 
try he’s spent much of his adult life analyz- 
ing had just turned upside-down. Or that 
he had suddenly become one of the most 
sought-after pundits in America. On mat- 
ters relating to the Soviet Union, when 
Marshall Goldman talks, people listen. 

“Intellectually, I think this is the most 
exciting thing in intellectual life, in aca- 
demic life,” says Goldman. But unlike Alli- 
son, his interest and enthusiasm is influ- 
enced by a scholar’s wariness. “Graham 
Allison is a very interesting character,” he 
allows. “You have to give him credit. He’s 
an activist. . . . I’m an academic. . . . I just 
want to be sure I’m objective. . . . This is a 
nightmarish swamp and | want to point 
that out.” 

Goldman’s desire for the longer view 
doesn’t mean he’s watched events unfold 
through binoculars. On the contrary. Gold- 
man, who’s a professor of Soviet eco- 
nomics at Wellesley College, associate di- 
rector of the Russian Research Center, and 
a longtime media pundit on Soviet affairs, 
has had a ringside seat for the new Russian 
Revolution. 

He was visiting China with his Sinologist 
wife, Merle, when the coup occurred; he 
hustled to the Soviet Union a few days lat- 
er. Traveling with Ted Koppel, he managed 
— thanks to some serendipity and the ex- 
ploits of a crazed Muscovite driver — to 
maneuver into the middle of a Gorbachev 
motorcade and ultimately into the Russian 
parliament building, where Gorbachev and 
Yeltsin were huddling. He returned home, 
but only long enough to catch his breath 
before heading back to the USSR — this 


1991 


time as an academic specialist on an expe- 
dition put together by an organization 
known as the World Economic Forum. (A 
meeting with Gorbachev was a possibility.) 

The rush of events has persuaded W.W. 
Norton & Company to push up by several 
weeks the publication date of Goldman’s 
new book, What Went Wrong with Pere- 
stroika, to October 21. The Norton press 
release trumpeting this proudly points out 
that after the publication of his 1987 book, 
Gorbachev’s Challenge, Goldman told 
company president Donald Lamm that 
Gorby would be in very hot water in four 
years’ time. 

“I basically was predicting that Gor- 
bachev would fall from grace,” says Gold- 
man of the new book, which he completed 
about six months ago. But he had to add a 
post-coup epilogue and prologue. (The 
spin on the prologue is that Gorbachev's 
policies doomed him as a political leader, 
but at the same time helped set the stage 
for the overthrow of the Communists.) “I 
think he’s finished,” says Goldman. “His- 
tory will remember him as a great man who 
should have retired before he did.” 

As testimony to what he considers Gor- 
bachev’s fatal zigging and zagging on re- 
form, Goldman points to a poster on his 
wall that includes photos of Gorby’s 
1985-1986 Politburo. With the exception 
of the leader himself, an X is drawn 
through the face of every other man. This, 
explains Goldman, reflects the fact that 
they either quit or were fired as Gorby 
vacillated between liberal and conservative 
allies within the government and the Sovi- 
et Communist Party. 

Explore the events of the past few weeks 
with Goldman and you come away with a 
sobering antidote to the public euphoria 
that has greeted the near-dissolution of the 

See CRIMSON, page 42 
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granished with lettuce and tomato Served with spuy French Fries s 
Panino de Bistecca con Formaggio — Philly Style’ cheese steak. with mushrooms 
peppers and omons. on a sub roll Served with spicy French Fries $5.25 


Panino Naliano — Ceres iam: boiled ham. prox suite. provolone (hee 


tomato, omen, olive od and basil (hot pepper. apional On a fre $4.95 
Panino con Carne — our own “Major, Major Burger” spay fn  galhAl 

with lettuce tomato. pickle. Bermuda omon, and served « resh ¢ ae $5.50 

45¢ per option 

nern an \ womozzaretla  heese suteod laa 

erage: t 
Margherit. mt 

. 


PASTA Pasta di Mare del Giorno — « 

Fettucini Alfredo — eax utes 

Capelli d’Angelo alla Sangioannino, 
died tom shall erty 











PIZZA 









PESCE 


PIATTI 
DEL GIORNO 


‘ pped with greta ove ato sauce 
let ot hu ken cupped in egg sauteed with lemon butte n hite 
4 arelia cheese hed with arti hike hea $8.95 
$9.95 
RICE POTA 


de Exquisito — 
Vitello Alla Saltimbucca — ves! served with sage white wine. pr 
morzarella cheese 


THE NEW KID ON THE BLOCK! 
Cafe de Fiore 


/ 





Veal, Chicken, Pasta, FROM 


2 FOR 1 or Seafood Dinners $7.95 


Present this Coupon to host-person at door for verification and receive a free entree when a second 
entree of equal or lesser value 1s purchased. Not valid in conjunction with any other promotion. Gratur- ¢ 
ty based upon full amount of check, no credit cards accepted with this offer Expires Satober 31, 1997 
1991. Only one coupon per party/day. Lobster dishes excluded. Max value 12.95 


1234 Soldiers Field Rd., Boston @ 254-2222 © Free Parking 












Café de Fiore 


Lunch Dinner 


q jalt Order $3.95 


peppers, chicken, roasted nuts and the ‘Chef's Secret Dressing fe se 
ANTIPASTI = Gamberi All Erba — shrimp sauteed in lemon, white wine, butter and herbs J $ 6.95 
Appetizers Mozzarella con Prosciutto — baials mozzarella prox wtto. and roasted peppers : 6.95 
Carpacio — thinly sixed raw deel, parmesan. capers. olive orl and lemon 95 $ 69s 
cw 
“ 





Cup $1.95 / bow! $2.95 
$1.95 / bow! $2.95 
Small $1.95 


/ Halt Order %.25 





FREE 
DELIVERY SERVICE 


$ 7.50 (Within a 2-mile radius) 


(617) 254-2222 


Lunch delivery from 
11:30 a.m. - 1:30 p.m 
Monday - Friday 


Dinner delivery nightly 
from 5:30 p.m. - 9:30 p.m. 








— 





3 ass BREAKFAST SERVED 
$ 8.95 ALL NIGHT 
$ 995 FRIDAY & SATURDAY 








Complete catering and 
function facilities available 
$ 7.95 for 10 - 200 persons 
$7.95 Weddings ® Parties 











6 as ALL YOU CAN EAT 
$10.50 SUNDAY BRUNCH 





$ 9.95 served trom 10 a.m 2pm 


$10.95 only $9.95 


$12.95 Breaktast served daily 
trom 7 a.m ll an 
$10.95 Save $2.00 off Sunday 


— Brunch with this coupon 
$1295 Valid Thru Oct 20, 1991 





$11.95 


$1295 Located at 


$11.95 
$13.95 






$13.95 


1234 Soldiers Field Rd. 
Boston, MA 


FREE PARKING 


(617) 254-1234 
(617) 254-2222 


Comedy ® Sports Bar 
Live Entertainment 
Here at 


CeAeTeCeH 22 PUB 











PERFECT 


For those special nights on the town, dinner & dancing. A leisurely 
drive in the country or business appointments in the city. Wherever 
you want to go, Commonwealth Limousine Service can take you 
there in comfort and style. 











Boston's only licenced sightseeing limousine service featuring impec- 
cably maintained late model limousines, Stretch Limousines and 


Sedans. 


Corporate and personal accounts invited. Professional, sophisticated 
chauffeurs... friendly and knowledgeable... grace behind the wheel. 





Best of Boston Awards. 


617-787-5575 


American Express, Carte Blanche, 
Diner's Club, MasterCard, Visa 














—— 





Round trips from Boston starting at: 





LONDON $346 
PARIS 346 
MADRID 438 





BUENOS AIRES 789 
RIO de JANEIRO 719 
TOKYO 789 


HONG KONG 849 
Taxes & a not inchided. Fares —- to ee 

























“rer Cambridge 

266-1926 © 497- 1497 
Northeastern U. M.I.T. : 

424-6665 © 225-2555 | | 








0 Teg Rattle Sethe pap 


382 Boylston Street 
Boston 





























OPEN AIR DINING 
In the Nation's 
Ist Urban Canyon! 

















Don’t Spend All Your 


Money On Books! 


Rollerblade Skates || Eastpak DayPaks 




















Choose from a huge selection of ($9.95 Value) 
skates & accessories! With Your Purchase! 


Ask about our ; 2 = | ; pe ® 
"Protective Gear Discounts! cia | ee Om | 
Of Styles & Colors 


Bike Sale! 5. sci Viain* tase 

































Mountain, Cross & Road Bikes 


Just One Example! 
Raleigh Capri CX (Cross Bike) 


$180%. 

































SF WS ee FREE Krypionite Cuff 
ZS wan eee “aS 55 

















Choose from: 


/2Pri 
singin iinet _Lemmis Sale! ee 
RY Wilson ¢ Prince 


“ Sue 

iS" 10.30% Off K— 

(0 OS 
! os Se" Dunlop ¢ Donnay ¢ Nike 
Ta Nese || 20% Off] Racquets Stringing ~~ Reebok « Fred Perry + Ellesse . 
RegS299 Reg $229 All Shoes ° Clothing .and much more! 


$2.49 §1,99 | [Tennis Bags! 















































BOSTON STORE ONLY 860 Commonwealth Avenue 
(Opposite B.U. at B.U. West MBTA Stop) (617) 731-6100 
Open 10-8 Monday-Friday; 9:30-6 Saturday; 12-5 Sunday * Ski Market Plus™/ MasterCard /Visa /American Express 
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Continued from page 36 

Soviet Union. Characterizing the relation- 
ship between the republics and the union 
as a “bad divorce,” he says, “I don’t see a 
federation. I’m doubtful there will even be 
a confederation. Maybe there will be a 
commonwealth. . . . There could be a lot 
more” bloodshed. 

Goldman’s view of Yeltsin, whom he 
pithily describes as a “bear in a tea shop,” 
suggests we'd better hold off on that Nobel 
Prize: “The general consensus is he is not 
much of a democrat and the only restraint 
put on him is self-restraint. And there’s no 
guarantee how long that will last.” 

That’s not to say there aren’t bright 
spots. “I was very surprised by the popular 
resistance to the whole thing [the coup],” 
he says, lauding the courage of those who 


stood up to the tanks. And he thinks a | 


shrinking Soviet interest in international 
meddling will allow us to “build down” our 
military spending quite dramatically. 

But Goldman makes it clear that he 
thinks the enthusiasm of the Grand Bar- 
gainers is misplaced. “No, I don’t think 
they understand what they’re doing,” he 
insists sternly, echoing concerns he voiced 
in the Wall Street Journal story on the sub- 
ject. “They don’t understand the institu- 
tional make-up of the Soviet Union.” Such 
obstacles as the lack of wholesale markets 
and the pervasive role of organized crime 
make such a bold experiment far too dicey 
a gamble for Goldman’s taste. 

“We have to wait and see,” he says, in- 
voking the very phrase that rankles Allison. 
®ut then Goldman would be the first to tell 
you that he’s in the business of trying to 
explain the world, not change it. 


ADAM ULAM 
Unflappable academic 

In his cozy, quiet Cambridge Street of- 
fice, Adam Ulam is mulling over the disin- 
tegration of the Soviet Union and counting 
his blessings. But not for the usual reason. 
“I congratulate myself in retrospect that we 
called it the Russian Research Center,” 
says the man who’s been it$ director for the 
past decade. It’s not that the center, a nu- 
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POWER BROKERS: Gorbachev and Yeltsin confer éuteie a meet- 
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ing that shifted most Kremlin power to the republics. 


cleus of USSR-related scholarship since its 
creation in 1948, won’t have to undergo a 
bit of modification to adjust to new reali- 
ties. It’s just that it won’t necessarily have 
to undergo a name change as the term So- 
viet Union passes into obsolescence. 

Ulam says it’s been apparent for the past 
several years, that the “Communist Party 
would not endure,” and he also knew that 
Gorbachev was attempting an impossible 
high-wire act. “He wanted to democratize 
the Communist Party,” says Ulam. “He 
wanted his cake and to eat it too.” Writing 
this past February in the New Republic, he 
suggested that perhaps the only thing that 
“can save the country from sinking ever 
deeper into anarchy” would be for Gor- 
bachev first to acknowledge the indepen- 
dence of the 15 republics and then to invite 
them to “subscribe to a meaningful federal 
arrangement.” (Sounds pretty much like 
what he eventually tried after the coup 
failed and all the old rules went by the 
boards.) 

In fact, just about the only thing the 
center’s director didn’t figure on was the 
coup itself. But then again, there was no 
predicting the stupidity of the coup lead- 


ers, who apparently didn’t realize, he says, 
that “there were no conditions [con- 
ducive] for it.” 

But it’s not likely that much else has sur- 
prised Ulam, who was born in Poland and 
who’s been in this country for 52 years, on 
the Harvard faculty for 44 of them, and at 
the Russian Research Center for 43 of 
those. Ulam acts like a man emotionally 
and intellectually equipped to weather the 
most dramatic of international storms. His 
style is old-worldish, slow, careful, and cal- 
culating. The distinctive accent only adds 
to his professorial mien. His equanimity 
seems rooted in the symbols of time-worn 
stability that surround him. His office looks 


like it’s straight out of Goodbye, Mr. Chips. , 
The most striking feature, /other than the 


many books on all things Soviet, is an old 
black-and-white photo of Ted Williams’s 
picture-perfect swing. (Ulam thinks it’s the 
one in the 1946 All-Star Game that sent 
Rip Sewell’s “eephus” pitch over the 
fence.) 

“Well, I don’t think it’s changed very 
drastically,” says Ulam, casually, when 
asked how the recent rout of Soviet com- 
munism has affected his life. That’s proba- 
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bly because he’s spent so much of it study- 
ing his subject. When his book document- 
ing the decline and fall of communism be- 
tween 1948 and 1991 is released this-fall, it 
will mark the 18th book (if you include 
new editions of his work on Stalin) that he 
has published in the past 40 years dealing 
with the Soviet Union, socialism, or inter- 
national affairs. 

“Good God,” Ulam says candidly, “I’ve 
written myself out on Soviet affairs.” 

Having seen the writing on the wall 
doesn’t mean that Ulam downplays the sig- 
nificance of what has occurred. “I think it’s 
on the scale of the French Revolution or 
the Revolution of 1917,” he says. But “you 
have to temper your reaction. . . . There is 
a chance for great chaos and anarchy.” 

He foresees the very real possibility of 
rough times ahead when it comes to re- 
defining and re-forming the Soviet empire: 
“For the time being, I'd settle for a loose 
federation with the central government 
controlling nuclear weapons.” On the latter 
point, he agrees with Allison, though he 
parts company with him on the broader is- 
sue of Western aid. “The whole idea of giv- 
ing billions and billions from the West — 
who do we give the money to? No, I don’t 
see how that’s feasible. I think I’d be for 
giving them a lot of money if they have a 
viable central government, which they 
don’t have now. I’m very pessimistic about 
the possibility in the near future of making 
a viable central government. . . . I think 
when they sit down now, it will turn out 
each republic will have its own idea what 
the central government is about.” 

As the Cold War era ends and 74 years 
of Soviet history is reversed, Ulam is think- 
ing about the role of his institution — one 
that sprang from the flames of a public 
concerned about an emerging antagonistic 
superpower and one that will now rechart 
its mandate by sifting through ‘the embers 
of a dying empire. 

Mulling over the rapid and still unpre- 
dictable disintegration of the Soviet Union, 
Ulam is reluctant to change the center’s 
mission overnight. But, he says, in his de- 
liberate manner, the center will certainly 
have to rethink its approach. “I think we’ll 
have to have a sort of reappraisal,” he says. 
“There will be some discussion of shifting 
the focus.” Q 
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HAYRIDES 


ADMISSION TICKET INCLUDES 
@ SPOOKY HAYRIDE through acres 


+} nted teee with } 
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{AUNTED BARN featuring 


@® HUNDREDS OF EXCITING CHARAC 
d fun Halloween memorabilia 





@ FUN & PHOTOTIME with walk ar 
characters and friendly creatures 
@ COMPLIMENTARY cider & donuts 


SCARY ATTRAC 







(20th Century Fox) 


and the Haunted Barn 


goblins and creatures ot the 


TER MASKS 


TIONS from | 
A GIANT ALIEN from the movie 


LE. ATHERFAC E from the | TEXAS C HAINSAW 







The Berlin Fun Farm 
100 River Road 
Berlin, MA 0150* 
phone 508-8538-C 


fax 508-445.C 136 


ALIENS! 


AGvArwturre a 


SPOOKY HAYRIDE HOTLINE: 
(508) 838-0200 


Ce 


A-*-TeCeH 22 SPORTS BAR 


DINING - DANCING - ENTERTAINMENT +» COMEDY 








Friday, Sept. 20 (in pub) 
LINDA CHORNEY 
BAND 





Sat. Sept. 14 
JAMES 

® MONTGOMERY 
- BAND 





Sat. Sept. 21 © 10PM 
BIG 
BLUES 
MEANIES 




















Win tickets to Celts vs. LA on 10/18! 


KARAOKE 


r — Sunday, Sept. 22° 10PM 
EVERY SUNDAY f 
BRAZILIAN-AMERICAN DANCE PARTY BRAZIL SAMBA SHOW 
Every Monday 
Every Wednesday MONDAY NIGHT FOOTBALL 
Enter this week! 2-FOR-1 PIZZA 








Thursday, Sept. 19 & Every Thurs. 
OPEN MIKE TALENT SHOWCASE 
Call 254-6040 for info 








ri, Sept. 20 (in the ballroom) 


CANCE OF THE DOOR 





“SHOWS 10 PM & MIDNIGHT © 
(ADVANCE SALE) 








Friday, Sept. 27 © 10PM 
SLEEPY 
LABEEF 





a 





COMING: 


REkkR 
Rigs 





Sat. Sept. 28 © 10PM 









HEAVY METAL HORNS 





Boston Baked Blues 
Classic Five 
Jim Plunkett 


Mex Creek 





Located at Days Inn, 1234 Soldiers Field Road 


Brighton, MA «+ 


254-1234 * 


254-2222 


Free Parking Available at Boston Skating Club 








BREAK OUR 


Ladies... 
Wednesday nights 
are special at 
Boston Billiard 
Club. The 
atmosphere is 
warm and the 
time is right to 
show them your 
stuff and take 
your best shot. 

When your 
feet are tired 
from dancing...or 

| youre just sick of 
| the nightclub 
scene, come to 
Boston Billiard 
Club and rack up 
your score. 








29% off pool time for each lady at your table! 
Ladies, bring in 3 female friends and play for 
free! VVine & Beer Available Also. 


126 Brookline Avenue ¢ Boston, MA 
536-PO00L 


Open 7 Days ‘til 2 A.M. * Free Parking except during Sox Games 


Now Open In Worcester 
494 Grove St. ¢ Worcester 
008 ¢ 852-2121 
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Oktoberfest 
o' 6] SNP 


FOOD PAVILION 
ANTIQUE CARS 
KIDDIE RIDES 
SHOW CARS 
PETTING Z00 
MIDWAY 
HELICOPTER RIDES 
COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS 
FACE PAINTING 
MONTE CARLO WHEEL 
ARTS & CRAFTS 
BALLOONS 
CLOWNS 
MAGIC SHOW 
PUPPET SHOW 
DUNK THE CLOWN 
PONY RIDES 


eye) 











New England | 
“CLASS OF 66” a 


ps nae SS Oe iris um 





FUN FOR EVERYONE 
11 am. ‘til 


SUN. SEPT. 15 Dusk 
Rain Date: SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 22 | 





iDON BOSCO 


RT. 1A, IPSWICH, MA 
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Donation. $5 Adulis « $3 Senior Citizens « Children undor 12 FREE 
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GET THE TRUE LAW FACTS 


ARE YOU TIRED OF GETTING THE WRONG 
INFORMATION? 


DO YOU WISH YOU COULD ASK A LAWYER 
JUST ONCE WITHOUT IT COSTING 
AN ARM AND A LEG? 


ANSWERS RESEARCHED AND UPDATED BY 
LAWYERS 


LAW FACTS --- 


Can the police search my car whenever they want? 
1-900-535-8900 ext. 467 


Can I get child support and how much? 
1-900-535-8900 ext. 468 


Can I sue my doctor for his mistakes? 


1-900-535-8900 ext. 464 


Can I sue my lawyer for his bad work? 
1-900-535-8900 ext. 466 


Only $2.00 per minute 5 minute max 
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gOREN TO ™ GOURMET PIZZA S 
‘ oe. 

: 1 GOURMET PASTA : 

: SANDWICHES « CALZONE 

: APPETIZERS 

SS 

S Our gourmet food is prepared to 

>) order for you with the finest 

: meats and ingredients. 

i) 

© We are committed to serving our 

se customers in the fastest and 


we 
aS 
o@ 
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86 Peterborough Street, Boston, MA 


= (Behind Star Market in Fenway) 
SE: 


Guaranteed 30 Minutes or Less 


| 





FREE DELIVERY 








(Limited Delivery Area) 


or you get $3 off 


424-7070 


Come Visit Us At 


* OFA OFSOF SOF DO 
> > PA 
OOOO. CEASE 
2/4~ 2/7. 27/7 2 


IV OG SOG >OVASL A 
e+e 
SESS OD SOA ~ ° ° 


friendliest way possible. 









Buy one entreé and 

get a second entreé 

of equal value 

or lesser value 
FREE 














Not ‘valid for Take-out or Delivery 
Tax based on fuill value of meal 
Good until November 1, 1991. 
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For those special nights on the town, dinner & dancing. A leisurely 
drive in the country or business appointments in the city. Wherever 
you want to go, Commonwealth Limousine Service can take you there 
in comfort and style. 


Boston's only licensed sightseeing limousine service featuring impecca- 


bly maintained late model limousines, Stretch Limousines and Sedans. 


Corporate and personal accounts invited. Professional, sophisticated 
chauffeurs... friendly and knowledgeable... grace behind the wheel. 


a 


617-787-5575 


American Express, Carte Blanche, 
Dinner's Club, MasterCard, Visa 


Best of Boston Awards 
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Thomas Cook, 
CRIMSON TRAVEL 


Ee 
& << 

> Traveler Magazine 
a a a oe 


SAVE ON SHUTTLES ! 


IF YOU'RE OVER 65 OR UNDER 25 FLY 
= THE TRUMP SHUTTLE 
" SS 


BETWEEN NEW YORK & BOSTON or WASHINGTON 


FOR AS $44 9 PER 
a 


LITTLE AS FLIGHT 
When you purchase a FlightPass booklet 


of 10 one-way coupons 
FlightPass is a special discount booklet that makes flying The Trump Shuttle 
more affordable than you ever thought possible. A FlightPass booklet of 10 
one-way coupons costs just $449 ($44.90 for each flight!) and the 5-coupon 
booklet costs just $249 ($49.80 for each flight).* And you can earn valuable 
OnePass™ miles every time you fly. Purchase FlightPass for yourself, or as a 
gift for someone else, at Thomas Cook/Crimson Travel. Take advantage of 
your age. Pick up FlightPass today. 
SIMILAR SAVINGS ON DELTA SHUTTLE TOO! 


= one are valid seven days a week Fly all day Saturda 

and Sunday and Monday a Friday from 10 am to 2 pm and on all 
flights on or after 7 pm. FlightPass coupons are valid for one year from 
date of issue and are non-transferable. Other restrictions apply. Prices 


are subject to change without notice. 
EUROPE! 
Go any day! 


Air only rates, each way, based on 
round trip purchase start from 


London ‘149 - °259 
Amsterdam $173 - *359 
Paris 4173 - *369. 
Zurich 5249 - *389 
Rome $369 - ‘539 


* London rate in effect Sept. 1, must be booked by 
Oct. 15. Restrictions apply to all destinations. 


zx~kek* 
RATED BEST! 
By Condé Nast 


Purchase your 
Passport Photos and 
Eurail Passes at 
Thomas Cook/Crimson Travel 
Harvard Square 


FREE TICKETING 


— 


FREE Airline Reservations 
and Ticketing Service 


THOMAS COOK is an official authorized 
agent for all airlines and there is NO EXTRA 
CHARGE when you pick up your tickets at 
THOMAS COOK! 


IF YOU'RE TRAVELING ON ANY OF 
THESE AIRLINES. . . American, 
Continental, United, Pan Am, Delta, TWA, 
Northwest, USAir, British Air, Qantas, Air 
Canada, Iberia, Lufthansa, SwissAir, Air 
India, Icelandair, Alitalia, El] Al, Aer Lingus 
or even shuttle flights. 


AVOID LONG LINES AT THE AIRPORT 
PICK UP YOUR TICKETS AT 
THOMAS COOK 


All rates are quoted per person, based on double occupancy except where nated. ire 
Fiple and. rates. Re ie OrandeDaney World are 


¢ 
Rates are subject to availability and change without notice, and vary with departure date, 
number of nights and hotd selected. Rates indude round trip air transportatian except where 
noted; round trip transfers ar car rental in most destinabons; hotd ace. for the number of 
nights selected ; hotel taxes in most destinations. Thomas Cook Travel does not assume any 
| responsibility for any errors or omissions in the contents of this ad. 























Thomas Cook/CRIMSON TRAVEL 


39 John F. Kennedy St. 
Harvard Square 


3638-2600 


Open Monday - Saturday 
Sunday 12 to Gpm 





2 Center Plaza 
Boston 


742-8500 
Open Monday - Saturday 
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OPEN DOOR TICKETS 
508-586-0062 













Bruins Boston Garden Events 
Celtics Colonial Theatre 
Patriots Shubert Theatre 
Red Sox Wang Center FREE 
WWF Worcester Centrum 
New York Theatre 






and other worldwide events 


See page 33 in Arts 






















CALL US AND SAVE MONEY “¢ 
Need an Ad Designed Fast? 


Try Phoenix Graphic Services for Fast and Easy One-Stop 
Graphic Service. Call 859-3296 for details. 
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NATURAL BLEND 


Champion Classic Fleece 
95% Cotton. 100% Authentic. 


MASS & ARMY & NAVY & STORE MASS % ARMY & NAVY & STORE 
1436 MASS AVE, HARVARD SQUARE 895 BOYLSTON ST. 02115 
CAMBRIDGE, MA 02138 ACROSS FROM THE HYNES AUD. 























AESTHETES 


Get a better view of gallery goings-on in the Phoenix's Arts & Entertainment Section. 
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Test Your Best 


Classes Starting Now! 
Call 1-800-332-TEST For details! 





PREP NOW FOR OCTOBER EXAMS 


1-800-332-TEST 


STANLEY H. KAPLAN 


Take Kaplan Or Take Your Chances 
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GYUHAMA of Japa 


827 Boylston St. 
Boston, MA 02116 
(617) 437-0188 


n 
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for lunch and 


Midnite Rock 


Winner of Boston Magazine's 
"Best of Boston" award 
1985, 1986, 1989, 1990 


In addition to our award winning 
3 Japanese cuisine, served 7 days a week 


dinner, we are 


Boston's only Japanese restaurants 
featuring late-night entertainment with 


‘n Roll Sushi! 


lipm - 2am 
and offering 
Wed- Sat 11pm - 2am 


Karaoke at Gyosai 
with subtitles in: 


Japanese-English-Korean-Chinese 


GYOSAI 


200 State St. 
Marketplace Center 
Faneuil Hall - 2nd Floor 
Boston, MA 02109 


(617) 345-0942 
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Are 
SHOCKED! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 










"Immoral, deviant behavior.” | 







'T can't believe this sort 
of thing is condoned 
in this country." 


1-900-hot-grab 


(1-900-468-4722) 









"Disgusting." 





1-900-hot-woman 
(1-900-468-9662) 






Only $1.95 per minute! 














FLY FREE 
ROUNDTRIP TO 
+H>A>W> A>}>T> 


FROM LOGAN 
ACCOMODATIONS 


This is not a sales promotion and 
has nothing to do with time-sharing. 


INCLUDED 


1-900-446-3686 


extension 63 


$1.95/MIN. 


PHONE CALLS ACCEPTED 
THRU MIDNIGHT 9/22/91 





OFFER GOOD FOR 
TWO FULL YEARS 


some conditions apply 
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COMEDY CLUB 


Friday & Saturday 


Friday & Saturday \ u 
fF September 27 & 28 


September 135 & I4 


RICK JENKINS 
BRIAN FRAZER 
SUE McGUINESS 


SPAVAYE DOA 
JULIE BARR 
TIM MONAHAN 


Friday & Saturday 
September 20 & 21 Oc 


Friday & Saturday 
4 BS, ee 


STEVE KIMBROUGH 
GREG FITZSIMMONS 
TOM COTTER 


STEVE TRILLING 
JIM DeCROTEAU 
STEVEN BJORN 


DINNER SHOW 


PACKAGE 
Out hd S 1 4.9 5/person 


Includes complete dinner 
F admission to show, 
plus V.I. P. seating 
(must be seated by 7:30pm 
night of show). 


All shows begin at 8:30, must be 21, positive I.D. required ¢ 1234 Soldiers Field 
Road, Brighton (At The Days Inn) ¢ 617-254-1234 or 254-2222 

















WHAT'S COOKING? 


Unmistakably spicy, saucy, and downright juicy critiques of Boston's best restaurant make up the Boston Phoenix Dining Guide. 
ap the wie reviews Of the city's finest cuisine in the Urban Eye/Lifestyle section of this week’s Boston Phoenix! 
O place an ad, call 





267-1234 

















Sunday 
Monday & 
Thursday 
Mondays + Men's Amateur DANCE CONTEST 
$100 Weekly Cash Prize! 
Tuesdays + Stomp Your Feet! + PROGRESSIVE ALTERNATIVE 
D.J. Brad Gwynn 
Wednesdays + "DIRTY DANCING" with your Host DAVID SPIRO! 
Come watch our "Hot & Hunky" Dancers take it off for you! 
The show begins at 11:45pm. 
Thursdays» * OLDIES. + with D.J. Sam Sampson 
Sundays * Bobby Daigle's FREE TEA DANCE 2-9 ! 
Music id DJ. Sam eres 


Buddies Welcomes... ROSIE & THE HARLOTS, 
and Special Guest BIG PAUL! 
SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 22 + AIDS BENEFIT + Showtime ” 


BUDDIES + 51 STUART STREET + BOSTON «© 617 426-3772 
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ERRNO ENS TRAE Se 
PROFESSIONAL 
EMPLOYMENT 





ASST EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR 
Human service a y serv- 
ing MR adults; we are seek- 
ing individual with depth of 
character and experience in 
all levels and aspects of day 
program operations. Salary 
commensurate with creden- 
tials and experience. Please 
send resume with refs to: 
BW.AC. at 45 Calvary St. 

Waltham MA 021 
Attn: Jim Learned 
EOE/ A/A M.F,H, Veterans 


SECRETARY 





PART- 
Varied secretarial work 
WordPerfect and minimum 
of 1 yr office exp réq. Typing 
50WP min. Need fast, ac- 
curate work. Resp. good 
w/pople, problem-solving, 
detailed. Friendly, busy of- 
fice in Waltham. Min 25 
hrs/wk. Avi immed. No calls 
Resume & cover letter to 

Yvonne Tylinski 

Waltham Committee, inc 
564 Main St. Waltham 02154 
EOE/ AA 


| Sema 
GENERAL 
EMPLOYMENT 
OPPS 





NOW 
You too, can place your ad in 
our late classified sections 
How? Call 267-1234! 





Job Coach working with 
developmentally delayed 
individuals in a vocational 
setting. BA/BS human 
service field. 1 years 
experience preferred 
Resumes: J. Kelly L.E.S 
588 Pleasant St. Norwood 
MA 02062 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX * 





PAGEMAKER 
Experienced pagemaker 
free-lance artist wanted to 
produce advertisements for 





monthly newspaper. 20-30 
hrs/ 1 week per mnth. Cail 
Deborah at 522-1515 
PUBLISHER’S REP 
Childrens artbooks. Calling 
on our accounts. Ex- 
perience. Commission 


Bellerophon Books 
1-860-253-9943 


RESIDENCE DIRECTOR 
Responsible for manage- 
ment of Cambridge com- 
munity residence for psy- 
chiatrically disabled adults 
Provides staff supervision. 
counseling. Excellent 
benefits & supervision 
Salary + free & board. Coun- 
seling experience preferred 
Contact Ruth Housman 
Welimet Project. 491-2377 


Sculptor/inventor reqs office 
asst. Macintosh. book- 
keeping. admin. sec. P/T 
Call Mayer 350-0222. 10-5 


SECRETARY 
PART-TIME 
Varied secretarial work 
WordPerfect and minimum 
of 1 yr office exp req. Typing 
50WP min. Need fast. ac- 

curate work. Resp. 
w/pople. problem-solving 
detailed. Friendly, busy of- 
fice in Waltham. Min 25 
hrs/wk. Avi immed. No calls 
Resume & cover Jetter to: 
Yvonne Tylinski 
Waltham Committee. Inc 
564 Main St. Waltham 02154 














Part time activists 
PHONE FOR THE 
ENVIRONMENT 


MASSPIRG., the state's lead- 
ing env group iking for 
bright. articulate callers to 
help pass RECYCLING iegis- 
lation. PT eves. $7-10/hr 
Park St loc. Call Martha 
292-4800 


qa 


_rcamemananannetestires 
APARTMENTS 


LL -Brighton-N 
FEE, stdio $475; 1BR $595: 
2BR $650; 3BR $950 

Rolls Re 787-2777 


BOSTON-3rm stdio furn or 
un, ight, Oct 1 or 15 thru Jan 
or June $475 Fnwy 437-1458 


BOSTON East-quiet apt, 
ownr ocppd hse, Irg light- 
filed bed/sittng rm, gen- 
erous ba, eik, w/d $450 incl 
utils avi 9/1, Jim 561-7049 


Central Florida Real Estate 
Heritage Real 
1 800 780-0506 
Call for free catalog 


JAMAICA PLAIN 18R 4 rms, 
$650 htd nr Aborway Forest 
Hills 323-1087 


JAMAICA PLAIN 3BR, 2nd 
floor, modern kit, off st pkg 
$850 unhtd. 891-3089 


ROSLINDALE-2BR, Irg apt. 
nr Aboretum, avi 10/1, $800 
unhtd 323-1087 


SOUTH END-1BR apts for 
rent, 1/2 bick frm Univ hosp, 
sec bidg, newly rnvtd, new 
appliances, Indry in bidg, 
$450 to $675 965-8614 


WEST ROXBURY-2profs 
wntd for 2BR apt on T, $725 
incl utils, 325-2058 


parma 
HOUSEMATES 


sk 1F. 
25+. Share warmth, humos, 
left-fem politics, food, some 
meals, in beaut semi-coop 
home. $305/mo+. No 
pets/cigs. 354-6740 Til 
10pm 


NAHANT-M/F skg 3 M/F to 
shr hge 3 story Vict w/ w/d. 
big yd. nr gt bch. $250/mo 
864-8502 


NAHANT-M/F skg 3 M/F to 
shr hge 3 story Vict w/ w/d 
big yd. nr gt bch. $250/mo 
864-8502 



































NEWTON HIGHLANDS 
2GM sk 3rd for beau Vict, 5 
min frm 17/128, w/d, pkg.. 
$400+ utils. 617-965-4470 


ee 
ROOMMATES 


ALL Hvd/Brghtn. 
2M/1F sk M/F for 4BR apt. 
LR. EIK. $250/mo_ ht/hw. 
254-3308 


BOSTON, South End. 1 or 2 
rmts for 3/4BR. Sunny, own 
room, d/d, hrdwd firs, frpic. 
$300/per mo. Call 859-2957 


SOMERVILLE 1M/F 25+ for 
ige 3BR apt. Nr Union Sq. No 
cigs, nice yrd, nr T 
$367/mo+. 628-0754 


WATERTOWN $275 w/pkg. 
w/d, nr T, irg kitch. Shr 
w/3F/1M spacious, clean, in- 
dependent. Nosmk/pets. 
926-5864 














WEST NEWTON, 4br cape 
hse 2M 1F ikng for M/F prof 
nosmok off st peng no pets 
w/d$300 964-4701 


ROOMS 
TO RENT 

AMBRI “ new 
hdwd firs, nr Cen T, pkg. 
$800+Uutils 876-2940 


LEGAL 
NOTICES 


PLACE YOUR LEGAL 
NOTICE HER’ ¥ 
250,000 readers will See it. 
Call Robert 859-3368 








FIND GOOD TIMES 
WAR PBUNS 
Our Entertaining Services 
Classifieds feature: Limou- 
sines. Caterers, Food; De- 
liveries & Takeout, Party 
Space. Party Services, Mu- 
sic & Entertainment, Gifts, 
Balloons. All in The Phoenix 
Classifieds 


SECTION ONE 


DATING 


ALONE? L LY? 

Don't just daydream. 

Cali 717-848-1408 
PLATIME. POB 3355 York, 
PA 17402. Successful in 
your area since 1972. 


VIDEO 
SERVICES 

lectronic student repairs 
VCRs at reasonable rates. 
Free pick-up and delivery in 
most locations 899- 


een Ntite re i: 
ACTING 


Kristin Linklater renouned 
voice/Shkspre teach offrng 
Shkspre wknd wrkshps This 
Fall Call Rena 232-4645 


GIGS 
REYS/GUITAR WANTED. 


for prog/alt bnd. Inf: NIN, 
Cure, Depeche, Pixies, 
Doors. We seek the person 
(21-32) who could creatively 
balance full time club and 
college gigging w/ constant 
writing. rehearsing and re- 
cording of orig music. No 
day jobs needed. 894-3483 
or 1-800-854-3483 Iv msg 


KEYBOARD WANTED 
Established wrkng 
cover/original bang !kng for 
good chops, Myre | Call 

ich eves at 969-491 








MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 
& EQUIPMENT 


JACKSON 

Randy Rhoads original = 

177 of 2K made. Black and 
old custom. Mint cond 
acrifice at $1100 

603-623-1410 





SEPTEMBER 





MUSIC LESSONS. 
Private lessons for voice, 
guitar & bass. All styles, all 
levels. Relaxed & exp'd mu- 
sic pro. Berklee grad. in- 
ners welcome. On T. Call 

Stephen at 617-782-3367 


BERKLEE PROFESSOR of- 
fering state of the art private 
keyboard inst. 628-7364 


























*40) 
OO 
6 : 
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BY FRIDAY. 
YOU NEED 
THE PHOENIX 
ee 
TICKETS 
GRATEFUL DEAD 
TICKETS 
Call (203) 862-9888 
RRM SE 
TRAVEL 
ston to Honolulu. 2 round 
trip airfares. Must sell. $249 
and hotel. for 1 year 
Call 305-942-4330 
PARTY 
SERVICES 
VIDEO SPECIALTIES 
Video portraits and 
portfolios. Your Events 


Parties and Special Oc- 
casions videotaped at Your 
location 
CALL 
1-800-287-7481 


TS, 


1991 


UNSURE? 
Group for men and women 
to explore questions and 
concerns. Call for info Al 
Gentle, LICSW, 491-3813 
Cate Solomon, LICSW, 


nesetenewsaoae 
EDUCATION & 
MEDITATION 


YOGA! YOGA! YOGA! 
Relax- renew- fr te- 
Boston, Somerville loca- 
tions. Classes/Private in- 
struction avi. 





PSYCHOSYNTHESIS 
COUNSELOR TRAIN- 
ING PROGRAM 
Personal. spiritual. pro- 
fessional. intensive. ex- 
penential training. One 
“eekend per month. Com- 
nlete brochure Synthesis 
Center. Box 575. Amherst 
MA 01004. (413) 256-0772 











WHAT’S THE 
MATTER WITH 


Thanks to Physician's Re- 
search Network. Now you 
can! Just call: 


1-900-CAN KNOW 
($1.99/min) 

and get the latest research 
results published in 
thousands of medical 
journals worldwide. Person- 
alized research also avail- 
able for any disease or drug 
by calling (508) 526-1341 








FIGHT DEPRESSION. 
New fl 


CALL 1-800-788-5781 


Se cneenea 
FOREIGN 











MEDITATION FOR 
SURVIVORS 
How it works: 
your mind that is 
WHEN: Wednesday Eves 
7:30-9:00 Sept 11. 18 & 25 
October 9. 16 & 23 
WHERE: Union Sq. Somrvil 
HOW: Call instructor at (617) 
628-2346 telephone inter- 
view required. no cost 


EES: 
AUTOMOTIVE 


ERT ERAE CE 
DOMESTIC 


Volkswa 1989-2 dr. 
Alpine nite, 43K mi, 1 
ownr, preventive mntnce, 
$5300/bo 621-8936w 
239-0228h 


450 se- 
silver, well-maintained, 
Florida car, $4900. 
924-2912, ive msg 





a ea ee 


N T S 


OR 





JAMATCA PI 


eats. 


734-4200 





¢ Jamaica Plain-Lg. Studio, 
mod K&B, near T, $450 htd 


* Jamaica Plain-1 BR Garden 
Apt, mod K&B, near T, 


$495 hed 


¢ Jamaica Plain-extra lg 2 BR, 
eat-in kitchen, h/w floors, new 
paint, near T, $675 htd 


¢ Jamaica Plain-extra lg 3 BR, 
eat-in kitchen, h/w floors, new 
paint, near T $750 htd 


¢ Jamaica Plain-2 BR, in house, 
mod K&B, hw floors $595 


*All Apts NO FEE* 
Open 7 days 
522-7258 
734-4200 


VIN 


BOSTON/BRIGHTON 























TAURUS KVC Investments, 
PROPERTIES| Associates = Linneled 
527-4863 NO FEE| .1Fenwood Road = aparTMENT RENTALS 

Boston NO FEE!! 

NO FEE! 731-0165 - 547-0026 
SEPT. RENTALS 

NO FEE! CAMBRIDGE/SOMERVILLE - 

. Hardwood floors, porches, 1 BR's 
BRIGHTON -nt Bos Health & swim] 3-4-5 Bedroom Units ¢,,., $575, 2 BR's from $700, 3 
on ve ‘ 
a roa HAM oe BR's from $800, 4 BR's from $950. 
+ Wik In level studios w/w $495 NO FEE 
SOMERVILLE/CAMBRIDGE - 
ta tats Bi 4 Newly renovated Beautiful 4 BR/7 room 
* 4th fir studio mod brick kitch $535 spacious eat-in Kitchen, Townhouses, eat-in-kitchen. 
easi Starting from $950. 
+ Oct 1, 1 Br Walk-in level w/w $550 Large Living Room, 
mpegs | Orme raning ont WALTHAM - Lexy codon 
STICKER is plentiful. All of our apts} close to banks and shopping. , 2 BR’ / 2 
include individual sec alrm sys, sec buildines. w/fireplaces. 2 BR's from $625. 
oot oe new mod 24 hour maintenance service. 
pends eyes So ms a BOSTON/BROOKLINE_~ - 
roomy css, grbge dspal& elevator. | Quality doesn’t have to Riverway House. Studios from 
Also on Comm. Ave nr Wash St. & cost more... oe 
new Br ircus, Irg tes ° . 
wiprch $850 & mod 2BR bsmnt $600 Competitive prices... 
































30 














newbury 





Your address for relaxation and 
rejuvenation. 


¢ Therapeutic Body Massage 
¢ European Facials 
e Manicures and Pedicures 


¢ Electrology 

e EMS BOs ”, 
e Waxing aa ons a 
¢ Color Coordination 

¢ Make Up Applications 

¢ Eyelash Tinting 


Relaxation and Rejuvenation packages 
available. Gift certificates e Day and 


Evening appts. 


437-7775 


30 Newbury Street, 4th Floor Suites, Boston 












for Horizons For Youth 


Chavlestbees Navy Yard — Pier 3 
Sunday, September 15th, Noon - 6 p.m. 


in conjunction with Harborpark Day 











@ Great “chowda.”’ @ Great fun. 
@ Great music. @ Great cause. 


Bring out your best. 


Some of the Bay State’s best restaurants will prepare more than 1500 gallons of “chowda” as they 
compete for a grand prize and title “chowda” champ. Sample as much as you want from as many 
different restaurants as you choose. Then VOTE for your favorite. | 






Rock...without the hard edge. 
Continuous entertainment provided by some of Boston’s best musical groups. 


t uae Ty = en 
MUSICAL GUESTS, RESTAURANTS 















AVEROF RESTAURANT/CAPTAIN CLAMBAKE 
BENTLEY’S STEAK HOUSE 
BUFF’S PUB 
BURLINGTON MARRIOTT HOTEL 
CHATHAM’S 
COBBLESTONE HEARTH RESTAURANT 
at the South Shore Country Club 
DELI AT STORE 24 : prt, 
GABLES IN THE HILTON RESTAURANT AT DEDHAM PLACE 
GOURMELI’S RESTAURANT 
KABOBARY COAST MARKET & RESTAURANT 
MARKETPLACE CAFE, RESTAURANT & BAR 
MEXICAN CUISINE 
OPEN SESAME 
PHASES RESTAURANT 
RAFFAEL’S INC. 
RED HAT & EBENEEZERS INC. 
THE GREEN BRIAR RESTAURANT & PUB 
THE LOBSTER POT 
THE UPPER CRUST RESTAURANT, SHERATON TARA BRAINTREE 
U.S.S. SAMUEL ELIOT MORISON 



















BAND JS 



























SOMETHING'S 
STIRRING. 


Present this coupon an get one clam off the regular admission price (6 clam$ for 
adults 3 clam$ for kids and senior citizens) at the Horizons For Youth “Chowda” 
Fest, sponsored by Bud Light in conjunction with WBOS at the Charlestown Navy 
Yard, in conjunction with Harborpark Day, Sunday, September 15, Noon - 6 P.M. 

This exciting event will take place amid striped tents and continuous entertainment 
as over 15 restaurants compete to determine who serves the best “chowda”. The 1991 
site , with three times the space than previous years, accommodates even more 
chowder lovers this year. You be the judge - vote for your favorite. 

Great “chowda”. Great music. Great fun. Great cause. 








“ye 


One Per Admission Ticket 


en a ee ee ae a eee 
c--ooo-o hc C- e_enen eee 


Don’t Drive - Clam on the @ to get to the Bud Light “Chowda” Fest! 
Take the @ to North Station and follow signs to USS Constitution - or - 
Take the Free Water Shuttle from Long Wharf 


[BUD LIGHT] “RE 


Everything else is just o light” DUTH 
August A. Busch and Company of Massachusetts Rock...without the hard 1 ecige. 


Oh cetacean mnein ettin eit desieenteh eanieiiin niet eniiiies ainis erent nena a niece 
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Who competes with 
whom in Boston 


Tele-talk 


The daytime Ty 
Stupidity quiz 


AT HOME WITH THE BAND THAT'S | 
POISED FOR THE BIG TIME % New restaurants 


in Jamaica Plain 


PHOTO BY MARK MORELL! 
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by Catherine Robertson 





* The Body Lab 
Instead of doling out $50 for a 
bottie of designer perfume, try $7 
for a quarter-ounce of essential oll at 
the Body Lab (Faneuil Hall, in 
Boston). From a choice of more than 
65 basic or designer copycat 
scents, the olls 
can be pur- 
chased sepa- 
rately or mixed 
with body lo- 
tion, shampoo, 
massage olls, 
bath gel, or 


soap to create 





an individual- 
ized beauty line. Since they contain 
no alcohol, the oils should last up to 
a year. Fragrances include rain, 
almond, patchouli, and cucumber. 
Designer imitations of both men’s 
and women’s fragrances are avail- 


able at $10 per quarter-ounce. 


Zen 
rock 
gardens 
it may look 
like a small 
wooden sandbox with a few rocks 
in it, but... well, okay, that’s what 
it Is. The Zen Rock Garden, a minia- 
ture version of an Oriental rock gar- 





den, may not be an example of 
state-of-the-art technology, but its 
tactile and aesthetic qualities lie in 
its very simplicity. The purpose is to 
create an illusion of a vast area 
within a limited space and thereby 
let your imagination wander. The 
micro version (six by 10 inches) 
goes for $23; a larger version (eight 
by 15 inches and made of solid 
cherry) costs $47. Available at the 
Children’s Museum gift shop. 

















1991 
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le 
LORRAINE’S CAKE wg Y. 
DECORATIONS 


Pink icing, chocolate-covered cher- 





Doll houses 
for grown-ups 


At a certain age, 


ries, plastic Barbie dolls — this is 
the stuff of confectionary dreams. saaiais atti i a 
back to the things of 
childhood — doll hous- 


es, for example. The 


Lorraine’s Cake Decorations 





(544 Cambridge Street, 


Enchanted Cottage 

in Cambridge) (2842 tase Ave, in Com- 
bridge) selis everything 

selis an incredi- you need to get started, 


from wrought-iron bed- 
room furniture to house- 
building kits. It offers 


ble array of gad- 
gets and toys to turn cakes into fictiehet Géiteuiets 
edible works of art. Just walk in i gti: 
pletely built, papered, 
painted, and electrically 
wired. A good place to 
nose d and 


ber youthful fantasies. 


and see how long it takes before you 


start thinking up reasons to bake. From GI Joe cake 





pans and plastic cows to fish- 


Prices: from $150 to 
$1900. 










shaped candy molds, if you 
want it, Lorraine’s has it. 
Cheap, too. Plastic orna- 
ments, including sports fig- 
ures, animals, dolls, and musi- 


cal instruments, range from 29 


cents to $3. 







Good things, small packages 

For the woman (or man) who really doesn’t want everything, 
Nuts About Beauty (552 Tremont Street, in Boston’s South End) 
offers a discreetly and beautifully packaged line of condoms 
that look like greeting cards from the outside. These paper envelopes come decorat- 
ed with pictures of Victorian-era women, floral designs, and edging, and contain one 
condom each. With messages on the outside like “Won’t you join me?” and “In case 
you forgot yours,” the packaging can help relieve the embarrassment of buying — 
and sharing — what's inside. They cost $2 each. 





PHOTOS BY JEFF THIEBAUTH (SOAP, HOUSE, DECORATIONS, CONDOMS); ILLUSTRATION BY JAMES KRAUS (ZEN) 
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How absurd is it? 


The Daytime Talk Show Stupidity Quiz 






by Caroline Knapp 


hat are we to make of the nation’s obses- 


sion with TV talk shows? 


What are we to make of the fact that 
untold millions turn on their sets to 
watch women like Oprah and Sally Jessy Raphael discuss 
topics like “Women Who Scheme To Win Back Former 
Boyfriends” (Oprah) and “Husbands Confess They Are 


Gay” (Sally Jessy)? 


What are we to make of these interview subjects, these 
characters who willingly offer up. the details of their pri- 
vate lives to public scrutiny? If you actually married your 
father (a recent Sally subject), would you really want the 
world-at-large to know? How about if your best friend 
married your father (a recent Oprah)? Likewise, would 
you really like to be grilled in front of millions on a sub- 
ject called “Siblings Who Steal Mates” (Oprah)? Would 


Column A 


1) Armless people 
2) Husbands who are jealous of the dog 
3) Female executives who refuse to shave their legs 
4) Are there homosexual aliens? 
5) Men who live with women who have PMS 
6) Devil-worshippers 
7) Being black but living in a white body 
8) “I’m prettier than my wife” 
9) Addicted to donuts 
10) Women whose breasts got in the way of their 
careers 
11) Pedicure nightmares 
12) “Kitchen appliances improved my sex life” 
13) Men who are addicted to daytime soap operas 
14) High priestess claims sex is spiritual 
15) Nurses who kill 
16) Grandmother who hires a hit man 
17) “My whole family is gay” 
18) Menstrual nightmares 
19) Women who like to house-clean in sexy lingerie 
20) Plastic-surgery nightmares 
21) Jury-duty nightmares 
22) High-school-reunion nightmares 
23) Murder in the workplace 
24) “My wife’s in love with a game-show host” 
25) When your husband won’t talk to you 
26). Albinos 
27) Children sold by their parents 
28) Men who are caught wearing their mother-in- 
law’s undies 
29) Skin removal 
30) Frustrated transsexuals 
31) Men who won't bathe 
32) Fed up with people who can’t speak English 
33) When your mate is a sex symbol 
34) Men who dislike obese women 
35) High priestess offers skin-care tips 





On todays show: 


us bands who 
are jealous 


Mr SEG 


you want to discuss in detail 
the reasons you stay with a 
husband who cross-dresses 


‘ (People Are Talking)? And if 

iA you happened to be a victim 

of “Heartbreak on the Hon- 

| eymoon” (Oprah), would 


you honestly want the rest of 
| us to know? 

More important, why would 
the rest of us want to listen? 
Sure, there’s an element of 
voyeurism at work here. 
There’s something vaguely 
reassuring about sitting on 
your sofa realizing that, 
unlike the poor fool on the 
tube, you are mot a “Trans- 
sexual Who Wants To Be- 
come 4 Man Again” (Sally 
Jessy). You are not a “Woni- 
an of the Ku Klux Klan” 
(Geraldo). You are not a 
“Gay Gold-Digger” (Sally 


ris J.), or a “Transsexual Biker” 
Zz; (Phil Donahue), or even a 
sag “Female Chippendale” (Phil). 


But there’s got to be more to 
DAVID SIPRESS this sort of subject matter than 
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wood justice has prevailed: 


See page 8 for answers 


the mere human compulsion to eavesdrop, to bolster one- 
self by hearing another’s tale of misfortune. These shows 
have got to be driven by something deeper, something 
more general and persistent, something like . . . an absolute 


dearth of ideas coupled with truly boundless stupidity. 


Indeed. A friend has been compiling a list of daytime 
talk-show subjects for the past two years, and even the 
most fleeting glance at them speaks to that reality. From 
“Former Female Motorcyclists Trade Life on the Road 
for Life Behind the Desk” (Good Day!) to “Sick and 
Tired of Being a Bridesmaid” (Sally Jessy), Oprah, Phil, 
Sally, and their ilk are scraping the bottom of the barrel 


— and then some. 


To prove that point, we’ve compiled a game called 
“How Absurd Is It?”, also known as the Daytime Talk 
Show Stupidity Quiz. Of the two subjects listed below in 
columns A and B, one is an actual subject from a real talk 
show and one is made up. See if you can figure out 


which is which. 





Fat love 

Women whose boyfriends have killed their house pets 
Men who claim their wives are making them fat 
Current lives of past guests 

Women who live with men who have jock itch 

Male bar patrons who hate to buy on ladies’ night 
Beauty makeovers for cross-dressers 

Big hair: what would Freud say? 

Men who became women to achieve success 

Men who like to be spanked 


Obese families 

Dangers of automatic garage-door openers 
Mothers of children obsessed with Nintendo 
Grown men who like to wear diapers 
Priests who surf 

“My husband has a hairy back” 

“My whole family is straight” 

Bald women 

Where transvestites shop 

Penile-implant nightmares 
Convenience-store nightmares 
Strip-o-gram nightmares 

Pets who kill 

High priestess prophesies doom 

When your husband won’t flush the toilet 
Shoe salesmen 

Pet suicide 

Over 40 and still sexy in a bikini 


Blackhead removal 

Well-adjusted transsexuals 

Women who have lost their beauty 

Women who marry their mechanics 

When your mate has genital warts 

Women who dislike men who dislike obese women 
Beauty makeovers for homeless women 
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JUST REMEMBER THIS: artist 
David Omar White with one of his cele- 
brated murals. 


Casablanea: a local 
institution is back 


by Timothy Gower 


or months, the Harvard Square bar crowd 
has been asking the same question: of all 
the gin joints in Cambridge, why did they 
have to close Casablanca? . 

It seemed like a fait accompli. Gone were Ferdi- 
nand’s, the Blue Parrot, the Oxford Ale House, and 
Chez Dreyfus to name just a few of the neighborhood’s 
lost watering holes. And so, too, the rumors insisted, 
Casablanca would fall victim to:a developer’s vision of 
Harvard Square as a place better suited to office space 
and retail chains than to character-soaked bar-cafés. 

But the rumors were j. and a kind of Holly- 
is week Casablanca is 


slated to re-open. After all, isn’t Harvard Square a lit- 
tle like the Moroccan city depicted in the movie — a 
paying an exorbitant sum to move on. in life? (And 
isn’t Cambridge home to the intersection of Sidney 
and Green Streets?) 

The original Casablanca was opened in 1955 by 
Brattle Theatre. They chose the name as a nod to 
Humphrey Bogart, who had already earned cult status 
in revival houses. In the beginning, Casablanca was a 
semi-private club, with card-carrying members, but it 

conversation 
of all kinds of 
customers — 
from profes- 
cians, to 
plumbers — could be heard. It quickly developed its 
own list of usual suspects: Kennedys hung out there. 
Edie Sedgwick came to sip Scotch-and-sodas, long 
folkies coaxed better-known Cambridge musicians, 
like Bonnie Raitt or Livingston Taylor, into singing. 
And the scene played to a soundtrack provided by a 
customized jukebox stocked with Edith Piaf records 

When the upstairs bar opened, in 1970, it became 
the drinking spot of choice for many of Harvard’s stu- 
dent clubs. On weekends, waiting lines ran down the 
stairwell and along the corridor to the building’s 
guished, too, by the celebrated murals, broadstroked 
and rich-toned caricatures of the heros and villains 
from Casablanca, painted in acrylic directly on to the 
walls by local artist David Omar White (he added 
blanca’s trademark. 

In 1976, manager Sari Abul-Jubein bought 
Casablanca and opened a restaurant upstairs the fol- 
lowing year, which eventually mellowed the boisterous 
nounced plans to gut the building and create a new 
retail-and-office complex. Abul-Jubein insists, howev- 
er, that Casablanca was slated to be part of the new 
building from the start. 
lower level of the renovated Brattle Hall. Though it is 
no longer bi-level, the facility has two distinct spaces. 
The café has a greenhouse ceiling over half the dining 
area and a row of booths along the opposite wall. 
ceiling fans. The saloon portion is high-ceilinged and 
spacious, with a new mahogany bar, modeled after the 
one in Rick’s Café Américain. 

And there are the murals, which Abul-Jubein cut 
remounted and retouched by White himself; in the 
bar, for example, there’s a group scene of Bogie, 
Ingrid Bergman, Claude Rains, et al., which White 
says he practically repainted. “I even added a couple 

Which is a detail Abul-Jubein may or may not catch. 
“I don’t know if I’ve ever seen it from beginning to 
end,” he says of the movie. “It used to play at the 
Brattle three or four times a year, and I was forever 


sort of way station where people bide their time before 
Cyrus Harvey and Bryant Haliday, then-owners of the 
eventually became a sort of tavern of Babel, where the 
sors, to politi- 
before she met Andy Warhol. Guitar-strumming 
and, of course, “As Time Goes By.” 
Brattle Street entrance. And the.new space was distin- 
more in 1982). The murals would become Casa- 
bar crowd. In 1988, Abul-Jubein’s landlord an- 
The new Casablanca sits on 4100 square feet in the 
There are arched doorways, clay pots, and, of course, 
down and stored for the last two years. They’ve been 
of Nazis,” he says. 
sneaking in there, watching it in small pieces.” Q 
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1972 Volvo with McGovern-Shriver versus 1992 Volvo with FIGHT AIDS, NOT PEOPLE 
bumper sticker (Old Cambridge) WITH AIDS bumper sticker (Nouveau 
Cambridge) 
breakfast at the Neighborhood versus breakfast at Pentimento (Cambridge) 
Restaurant (Somerville) 
Food shopping at Bread & Circus, versus food shopping at Market Basket, in 
in Central Square Union Square 
Eastie versus Logan Airport 
South End crime-watchers versus South End gay-bashers 
Beacon Hill Architectural Commision _ versus newspaper-vending boxes 
Earthy-crunchy JP liberals versus station-wagon-driving goo-goo Brookline 
liberals 
Revere Beach versus Nantasket Beach 
ON NEWBURY STREET 
THE LOWER END VERSUS 
THE UPPER END 
Armani versus . Urban Outfitters 
Alan Bilzerian versus - Allston Beat 
Joseph Abboud versus © Avenue Victor Hugo 
Vidal Sassoon = versus~ Newbury Comics 
29 Newbury versus The Ultimate Bagel 
: Company 
Cartier versus Tower Records 
Brooks Brothers versus. . The Pottery Barn 
Charles Sumner versus. The Placid Planet 


NEWBURY STREET rivals are back- 
wards: the lower end (you know, 
down there by the Ritz) is the high 
end, and the upper end (you know, 
where students buy their leggings 
and Doc Martens) is the low end. 
C’est la Street. 








THE WACKY WORLD OF MENTAL HEALTH 


Prozac versus psychotherapy 

Behaviorists versus psychoanalysts 

Summers in Chilmark versus summers in Wellfleet 

Winters in Cambridge versus winters in Newton . 
McLean Hospital versus Mass Mental Health Center 
Sigmund Freud versus Jeffrey Masson 

Jeffrey Masson versus Janet Malcolm 

Patients in psychotherapy versus the month of August 








ON THE STREETS 


Street musicians versus the cops 

Boom boxes versus the Boston City Council 

Beggars versus liberal self-appeasement versus guilt 
Rollerbladers versus bicyclers 

Bicyclers versus pedestrians 

Runners versus power-walkers 

Bicycle messengers versus everyone 

Pedestrians, bicyclers, versus cars 


rollerbladers, runners, 
and power-walkers 
Women’s heels 
Sensible shoes in winter 


cobblestones 
vanity 


versus 
versus 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY PAUL CORIO, PHOTOS BY MICHAEL ROMANOS (BARNICLE) AND JOHN NORDELL (CARR) 
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RIVALS 


LEIBOVICH 


Kinder, gentler? Hah. 
Sure, it’s politically correct 
these days to slap thy neighbor 
on the back and 
smile across the ta- 
ble. But take a good look be- 
neath that same table, beneath 
the veneer of ’90s gentility. Ra- 
zors are as sharp as ever, ripping through the 
pant legs of others with an occasional so- | 
journ into an unsuspecting back. oe 
Boston’s a small: town. Eyes are agaze, 
mouths are agape, and there’s not a lot of el- 
bow room. Names are 
easily made, and just as 
easily defamed. In short, | 
it’s a rival-rich environ: | 
ment. And sometimes 
you need a scorecard to 
keep score. 


ACADEMIC AND HIGH-BROW RIVALRIES 














Harvard expansionists versus | Cambridge taxpayers 
Harvard-Yale football game versus MIT hackers 
The Kennedy School of versus _ the Fletcher School of Diplomacy 
Government 
David Baltimore versus Congressman John Dingell 
MGH versus BCH 
BU dorms versus SCX aM 
John Silber versus § Helen “Henry VIII with Tits” Vendler * 
Charlesgate Bookstore versus. . the Harvard Coop 
at the BU Bookstore Mall th wy 
Berklee College of Music versus __ the New England Conservatory my: 
Noam Chomsky versus _ «Alan Dershowitz ER 
Brattle Street ' versus § Francis Avenue “as 
re 
DRINKING 
Doyle’s versus Foley's | 
Scullers versus the Regatta Bar 
The bar at 29 Newbury versus _ the bar at St. Cloud 
The Rat versus ~- Bunratty’s 
Celebrations-Narcissus versus _ Citi-Axis 
The Plough versus __ the Kinvara 
Cheers versus § the Hampshire House 
ae Depot versus Champions WHAT'LL you 
amuel Adams versus Harpoon 
Bombay Martini versus Mudslide mave, BEET Pe 
Chartreuse VEP versus —_ Jagermeister glass of Evian 
Martignetti’s versus  Marty’s Water? Ora 
Evian Water versus Cambridge water hosing down with 
Frappe versus § milkshake 
Fribble versus _lime rickey geod ot6 
Cambridge H,0? 
z 
Oo 
~ 
=) 
ra) 





DRINKING CONTEST: Bill’s Bar 
versus the Pour House. 




















good. 
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SPORTS RIVALS 

The Red Sox-Yankee wars of the late ’70s set new standards for rivalry. 
For Boston, the rivalry represented the chance for a total civic catharsis. 
The Yankees and their followers embodied all that was evil. And it felt 
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But now the Yankees have fallen on hard times, and, deprived of a rival, 
we turn our hatred inward. “The Curse of the Bambino,” popularized by 
Dan Shaughnessy’s 1990 book of the same name, refers to the Red Sox’ 
failure to win a World Series since 1918, and it’s captured the town’s imagina- 
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Others? 


Legal Seafood 

Durgin Park 

Durgin Park waitresses 

Regina’s tomato sauce and cheese 


Scads of new Italian restaurants 

serving pizza and pasta dishes 
es 

Davio’s 

Hamersley’s Bistro and St. Cloud 

Casa Romero 

Rama Thai 

Weylu’s 

Guyana (late-night sushi) 

Pat’s Diner 

Au Bon Pain 

Steve’s mix-ins 





versus 
versus 
versus 
versus 


versus 


versus 
versus 
versus 
versus 
versus 
versus 
versus 
versus 
versus 
versus 


every other fish house in Boston 
Union Oyster House 
Durgin Park diners 


Bertucci’s tomato slices, wine-marinated 


chicken, and crushed peppers 


scads of other new Italian restaurants 


serving pizza and pasta dishes 
the Porterhouse Café 
Davio’s Café 


Icarus , Boylston on Tremont, and Azita 


Sol Azteca 

Thai Rama 

the Kowloon 

Chinatown (late-night moo shi) 
the New Yorker diner 

Dunkin Donuts 

Herrell’s smoosh-ins 


PHOTOS BY CYNTHIA R. BENJAMINS (WHITE), JEFF THIEBAUTH (FLYNN), AND PETER TRAVERS (GREENWELL) 


Blue, blue, Boston’s restaurants are blue. At least that’s the impression you’d get if 
looked at what’s been hot (and not) over the last few decades. In 1976, we got the Blue 
Diner, on Kneeland Street, the first in a citywide wave of restaurants that served back-to- 
our-roots, meatloaf-and-mashed-potatoes food and took us away from nouvelle excesses. 

More recently (1990), we got the hip ’n’ trendy Blue Wave, on Berkeley Street, another 
(and very popular) addition to the burgeoning group of late-’80s/early-’90s “concept” 
restaurants, a place with lively decor, a slightly downscale rotisserie-chicken-and-design- 
er-pizza menu, and, of course, a chic crowd. 

The next rival for our gastronomic hearts and souls? The Blue Room, an operation 
scheduled to open in Kendall Square, in October. Spearheaded by Stan Frankenthaler, for- 
merly of Jasper’s, and Cary Wheaton and Chris Schlesinger, of the East Goast Grill, the 
place will prove a marriage of past trends: like the Blue Wave, it’ll serve food that’s just shy 
of trendy and not too expensive; like the Blue Diner, it’ll make us all feel right at home. 











Beyond the traditional battles of politics — the ones driven by 
ego and fought with power and money — lie more-complex 
and cryptic battles, ones that are fought on the terrain of pub- 
lic perception. These are shadow rivalries. 

Just think, for instance, how Ray Flynn, Boston’s mayor for 
Everyman, has had to vie with the legacy of Kevin White, 
Boston’s imperial mayor. It pits the dual characteristics of the 
city itself against each other, the neighborhood guys versus the 

downtown fat cats. Until recently, Flynn played this 
: =, shadow rivalry to populist perfection. How long 
he can keep it up is another story 
Or think of Governor Bill Weld, the Brahmin Re- 
& publican, taking on State Treasurer Joe Malone, the ll 


tion like nothing else. 
OTHER SPORTS RIVALS 
Roger Clemens versus “being misinterpretated” 
The Fenway Park bleachers _ versus the National Organization 
for Women 
Mike Greenwell versus Mo Vaughn and Luis Rivera 
Mike Greenwell versus left field 
ae Greenwell versus the truth ONE ONE ONE: Celtic guards Brian 
Mike Greenwell versus the press Shaw (left) and Dee Brown compete for 
Cc Dick MacPherson versus Sleepy Raymond Berry 
pom and Rod Rust (Never Sleeps) fans’ affections — and for minutes. 
Tommy Hodson versus Hugh Millen 
Patriots fans versus the Patriots 
Celtics fans versus Celtics tickets 
Celtics fans versus Bill Laimbeer, Chuck Person, 
Dennis Rodman, Tree Rollins, RIVALS ON THE SCENE 
Moses Malone, Diego versus John Dellaria 
and Bill Laimbeer eco-CENTRIX versus Born 2B Wild 
Dee Brown versus Brian Shaw Vidal Sassoon versus Mario Russo 
The Big Three versus Father Time Frank Xavier versus Avanti 
(Larry Bird, Robert Parish, The Charles Hotel versus the Ritz Hotel 
Kevin McHale) Birkenstocks and Indian versus Doc Martens and miniskirts 
Muckahs versus Skatahs versus Snipahs print skirts 
The Red Auerbach statue versus the Lou Gorman statue Newbury Street versus South Street 
Boston Garden versus comfort The Harvard Square Brood _sversus the Back Bay Sneer 
The Boston Marathon versus the Head of the Charles Cotton versus lycra 
Leggings versus Levi's 
’70s revival versus retro-chic 
1990s navy Sox caps versus 1970s navy-and-red Sox caps 
z The Boston Athletic Club versus the Boston Tennis & Racquet Club 
Le Pli versus liposuction 
ON THE LANDSCAPE Cross-training versus street-crossing 
The Citgo sign versus the Dorchester gas rE Cross-dressing versus street-dressing 
tanks The ART versus Trinity Rep 
The Big Dig versus _ the rats Boston Billiards versus Jillian’s 
The Pru versus the Hancock The Gah-den versus Wusstah 
Dead pigeons versus dead fish 
(if by land) (if by sea) 
Tourist trolleys versus Back Bay 
Henry Lee versus Mark Primack 
(Greenspace Alliance) (Friends of the 
Public Garden) 
—— a DUELING BLOW-DRIERS: Marc Harris (left) 
and Vincent Guarnotta, of eco-CENTRIX. 
MEDIA 
Mike Barnicle versus Howie Carr 
Margery Eagan _—versus_ Bella English 
Derrick Z. Jackson versus cena ania SHOPPING RIVALS 
Chris Lydon versus Billy Bulger Bloomingdale’s versus Neiman- Marcus 
Chet and Natalie versus Jack and Liz Hippie vendors versus yuppie pushcarts at Faneuil Hall 
Joyce Kulhawik = versus Dixie Whatley at Downtown Crossing 
Upton Bell versus Eddie Andelman Filene’s Basement versus wholesale outlets 
Frank Avruch versus Dana Hersey (Kittery, North Conway, and Freeport) 
David Ives versus Sy Yanoff Chestnut Hill Mall versus Atrium Mall 
Pat and Marjorie versus Janet and Mike Copley Place versus the CambridgeSide Galleria 
WGBH-FM versus WBUR-FM Ann & Hope and Marshalls versus Ann & Hope and Marshalls 
KISS versus the Zoo at the Arsenal Mall at the Liberty Tree Mall 
WBCN WFNX Tower Records versus Strawberries Records 
Planet Records versus Mystery Train Records 
ANCHOR Tweeter versus Fretter 
ICONS: Liz and The Gap versus J. Crew 
Jack (left) and Nat and Chet, a Peppers versus the Body Shop 
' Nini’s Corner versus Out of Town News 
quartet of noses for news. Kakas Furs versus Andre the Seal 
ily cn SHADOW RIVALS 






rf Republican, for the future of the suddenly formidable Bay State 


GOP. 


Ted Kennedy, our bedraggled senior senator, who’s lived with 
the ghosts of JFK and Robert Kennedy all these long years, 
forced by public perception (and public idealization) to live up 
to the passions, hopes, and dreams of those two figures — and 
seemingly unable to make the grade. 
Such battles go well beyond the trenches; they’re at once intangi- 
ble and all too real. But other political rivalries are more concrete. 
Some are focused along ideological lines; others are more image- or 


event-specific, the product of a perception a specific politician is trying to create, or one 
he or she is trying to escape, Consider, if you will, the following: 


Dapper O’Neil 

Billy Bulger 

Reverend Graylan Ellis- Hagler 

Low-budget-lunchers who eat 
at the Fill-a-Buster 

Michael Goldman 


versus 
versus 
versus 
versus 


versus 


Charles Yancey 

Alan Dershowitz 

Minister Don Muhammad 

power-lunchers who eat at 
the Parker House 


Charlie Manning 
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members of the 


REFLECTIONS 
OF A LOCAL 
BAND THAT’S 
POISED FOR 
NATIONAL 
STARDOM 





LETTERING BY LISA NIGRO 












Please don’t complain, it’s plain, 
you have yourself to blame 
You knew this world was suicide 
Could it be so, oh no, back in your 
wonderland 
You know, the light is always on 
Down 
Here at the home... 
— Tribe, “Here at the Home” 


ith lyrics like that, you can’t 
blame me for expecting the 
home shared by the members of 
Tribe to house some scary peo- 
ple, or at least deadly serious 
ones. I mean, listen to the 
Boston band’s new record, 
Abort (Slash), which includes 
such ominous, abrasive, eerie tales of 
domestic chaos as the song above, along 
with “Easter Dinner,” and last year’s 
radio hit “Daddy’s Home.” Or see them 
perform live, fronted by otherworldly, 
black-clad, black-haired chanteuse Janet 
LaValley, who writhes mysteriously as 
she croons. What kind of a haunted 
manse would house people who, as 
drummer Dave Penzo only half-jokes, 
measure time by the interval between 
Halloween parties? 

“Sometimes we worry that people lis- 
ten to the songs and think of us as 
intense people with huge heads that are 
concerned about the gravity of life,” 
acknowledges bassist Greg LoPiccolo. 
“Not that we aren’t, but among our- 
selves, we think we’re more down to 
earth. We like to have fun.” 

It may be hard to think of Tribe as a 
bunch of fun-loving gals and guys (key- 
boardist Terri Barous and guitarist Eric 
Brosius round out the band). But it’s not 
hard to think of them as a potential Next 
Big Thing. Finally. After five years of 
jamming in the basement, pressing their 
own records, and playing live before rav- 
ing audiences — who have voted them 
Best Local Rock Band several times in 
the Phoenix/WFNX Best Music-Poll and 
the Boston Music Awards — Tribe have 
at last joined the ranks of Boston bands 
poised for national stardom. Abort, their 
debut on the prominent independent 
label Slash Records (Violent Femmes, 
Los Lobos), is in stores across the 
United States and Europe this week, 
making Tribe perhaps the last band from 
Boston’s mid-’80s post-punk explosion 
to get a shot at the big time. 

Of course, many of those bands 
snapped up a couple years ago — O 
Positive, the Joneses, the Walkers, 
Heretix — didn’t make it nationally. But 
Tribe are hardly worried about joining 
that list. As LaValley puts it, “Every band 
has their own journey. We’re really look- 
ing forward to the next step. We’re really 
excited. Hopefully, we'll seH gobs of 
records, but you never know what’s 
going to happen in the marketplace.” 

In fact, Brosius says, the band are hav- 
ing too much fun these days to worry. 
“Right now, we’re more concerned with 
going on tour. We have half the next 
record written, and we’re happy about 
that. As long as we can sell enough 
records that the record company is 
happy enough to let us do it all again for 
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another year.” 
Another year, another Halloween 
party. Who said they were serious? 


vvv 

Actually, the adjective the band really 
hate is “gloomy.” “We’ve gotten the 
‘gloom’ rap from a lot of people, especial- 
ly because Janet dresses in black all the 
time,” Brosius complains. (“But I’m not 
gloomy!” LaValley pipes in.) “I guess peo- 
ple think some of our songs are gloomy, 
but we don’t see them like that. I can see 
where they get it. I just don’t think that’s 
the correct adjective,” Brosius says. 

“At least they came up with an adjec- 
tive,” Barous offers. “ ‘Gloomy’ is better 
than ‘boring,’ ” Brosius muses. “Usually 
people don’t tell us what we are,” LaValley 
says. “They have to ask us what we are.” 


vvv 
hat are Tribe? Among other things, 
they’re a group of friends in their 
late 20s and early 30s who share a 
quaint, sunny house on a quiet street 

in Brighton. (LaValley lives by herself a 
few blocks away, but she comes over all 
the time to rehearse or bring cookies.) 
“There’s a community aspect to this 
band. We’re like a family without par- 
ents,” LoPiccolo says. “It’s worked out 
really well. We all get along, and we have 
similar interests. We’re all easy-going 
folks. We haven’t had a lot of trouble.” 

“We get labeled as more serious than 
we are. We have more fun than people 
think. Living in a big house is like being 
in college. You have to act about that 
mature,” Brosius says. 

“I do about the same amount of 
schoolwork,” Penzo deadpans. 

The house does resemble a dorm. It’s 
tidy enough, but there are piles of stuff 
on the tables and lots of electronic gad- 
gets and toys that would make even the 
most conscientious student want to pro- 
crastinate. These days, Penzo can often 
be found playing the new Genesis video 
game, “Sonic the Hedgehog,” on the 
second TV. 

It’s easy to imagine Penzo doing more 
clowning than studying when he was in 
college. The former North Quincy high- 
school football player learned to play 
drums at Bridgewater State College, 
which he attended for two years. He left 
to work as a computer operator before 
auditioning for Tribe and moving into 
the house. 

Of Penzo’s sense of humor, Barous 
says, “Dave is a quick-witted spokesman. 
Whenever we’re in trouble, Dave knows 
what to say. At awards shows, or when 
we’re on the spot.” 

“Dave is also the most common-sensi- 
cal,” LoPiccolo says. “He’s the only per- 
son in the band who can fix things. If the 
furnace breaks, Dave knows how to fix 
it. But it’s more of a cosmic thing than 
that. If we had a fancy drummer, we’d 
really be in trouble. We have enough 
fancy people in the band.” 

Brosius agrees: “Dave’s got a com- 
mon-sense rock-and-roll attitude. He’s 
solid as a rock. He’s like the Ringo Starr 
of Tribe.” 

Each member of Tribe has a similarly 


— 


by gary susman 





well-defined role, but some roles are 
more comfortable than others. When 
Penzo jokes that “Greg’s very good if 
you want someone kicked out of the 
band,” LoPiccolo agrees with him: “I’ve 
always been The Enforcer,” he says, “a 
role that’s starting to get a little stale.” 

LoPiccolo, who is from Bennington, 
Vermont, is the one who started the 
band, in 1984, with two other musicians 
who have since departed. “I graduated 
from Wesleyan, in Connecticut, in ’83 
and moved to Boston to get involved in 
some kind of electronic music. At first, I 
sold stereo gear.” After the aforemen- 
tioned firings and some auditions, the 
current line-up came into being. But it 
was one of those early members who 
came up with the band’s name. “This 
was the only name where everyone said, 
‘It doesn’t stink,’ ” Brosius explains. 

LoPiccolo prefers the role of Tribe’s 
electronic wizard. He set up the 
rehearsal studio in the basement, which 
has an intricate-looking array of synthe- 
sizers, sequencers, computer equipment, 
and 16-track recording gear. “He keeps 
the studio in tip-top shape. He is very 
technically adept, and whenever we have 
questions about technical things, he’s 
very patient and good at explaining how 
things work,” LaValley says. 

“He’s also very good at cleaning up 
the kitchen,” Penzo adds. “And arrang- 
ing things on tables into a pile or a neat 
line,” chimes Barous. 

“He’s probably the most organized 
person,” Brosius says, “and that comes 
through in his songs. They have a neat 
and well-crafted structure to them, which 
balances off some of the other aspects of 
the band.” Adds LaValley, “Greg writes 
beautiful songs, which I love to sing.” 

Of course, she says exactly the same 
thing about Terri Barous’s songs. As 
Brosius explains, “Terri’s songs are the 
more rawly emotional songs, with less 
meaning or structure, and that makes them 
a good counterbalance to Greg’s songs.” 

LoPiccolo agrees. “We all have 
tremendous respect for Terri’s songs. 
They’re deep without being busy or 
pompous. In terms of raw instrumental 
chops and total command of her instru- 
ment, she’s an inspiration to all of us. 
But in a cool way, in a way I never 
expected. Because when she joined the 
band, I had the very guy attitude of, ‘Oh, 
she’s a keyboard player, and she’s going 
to play a lot of Rick Wakeman-esque 
things.’ And it didn’t turn out that way.” 

“Terri gets the best hangovers,” Penzo 
says, going on to describe them in dis- 
gusting detail. Barous defends herself: “I 
always vacuum the practice room. And I 
change the kitty litter for our two cats, 
Otis and Cato.” She adds, “Sometimes I 
pull the leg hairs on Dave’s legs.” 

Barous is from Ipswich, though she 
was born in Kansas. “I went to Bucknell, 
studied some music. I didn’t want to go 
into classical music but I didn’t know 
what I wanted to do. So I came to 
Boston. I got a job in a hotel with cock- 
roaches. Then I joined the band.” 

Barous and LoPiccolo tend to be the 
ones whose ideas initiate the songwriting 
process, Brosius says. “Sometimes it’s in 
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a totally raw form, like a set of chord 
changes, and sometimes it’s more com- 
plete. We just add to it and change it 
around until it makes sense.” 

Penzo paraphrases the bassist in This Is 
Spinal Tap: “We’re so lucky to have two 
visionaries in the band. I see myself as 
sort of lukewarm water between them.” 

Brosius, too, sees the big picture. As 
LoPiccolo notes, “He probably knows 
more about rock music than the rest of 
the band put together. He has a complete 
grasp of what goes on in a song, and 
how to construct a song and make it flow 
without having to do what every other 
song does. He may not get credit as the 
writer, because he doesn’t come up with 
the original idea or the lyrics or the bare 
bones, but his stamp is on the songs as 
much as anyone’s because he figures out 
how to make them work.” 

LaValley adds, “He’s very quick about 
it, too. Eric has excellent musical 
instincts. Whenever there’s a doubt about 
the way things are going, we defer to 
Eric’s judgment. He’s right on the money 
most of the time.” 

Not that he’s always the easiest guy to 
work with. “I’m the rudest person in the 
house by far,” Brosius claims. Penzo 
backs him up. “When he gets drunk, he 
gets all manly and starts slapping peo- 
ple.” Notes Barous, “He hit our produc- 
er.” (“I called him a fuckin’ limey,” 
Brosius says.) 

Still, “Eric does a lot of dishes,” 
Barous remarks. “He’s always done all 
the band’s accounting,” LoPiccolo says. 
“And he’s very brave,” Barous says 
admiringly. “And strong,” adds Penzo. 

“I always wanted to be in a band, since 
I was a little kid,” says Brosius, who 
grew up in Allentown, Pennsylvania. “I 
went to Berklee. I enjoyed Boston so I 
stayed. I auditioned for some bands. I 
was in one band for about six months. 
The band disintegrated. I worked for a 
company that made medical equipment. 
Then I joined this band.” 

Brosius isn’t the only one participating 
more in the songwriting these days. 
“Lately, Eric’s been doing all my arrang- 
ing, playing the bass-guitar parts.” 
Barous says. “I’ll write by coming up 
with a keyboard jam, going down into 
the basement, recording it on the 16- 
track. Greg works from a sequencer. We 
have Janet writing some lyrics, and Eric 
writing some lyrics and riffs. Hopefully it 
will keep going that way.” 

“I don’t know what it’s like in other 
bands, not having been in any,” 
LoPiccolo says, “but it seems like it takes 
months of hard work to get the song 
edited, all the parts worked out, turn it 
into a real live thing. So we don’t turn 
out that many songs. Though that will 
have to change real soon. We’ve got to 
come up with another record.” 


vvv 

ribe made their first record in 1987. 

They recorded the song “Abort” in the 

basement and released it as a single to 

local radio stations. “Abort” and three 
other songs became the Tribe EP later 
that year, followed in 1990 by the cas- 
sette Here at the Home, the CD version 
of which also included the four songs 
from Tribe. All these records came out 
on the band’s own Rutabaga label. 

LaValley explains, “We had our own 
so-called record label. Anybody can start 
a record label if they have the money. All 
you have to do is go to a studio and 
make up a name. We don’t really have a 
recording company, per se.” Barous 
adds, “But we’d get letters saying, ‘Can 
we be on your record label?’ We didn’t 
know what to say.” 

“We did the first four songs in our 
basement and had them pressed by a 
company that presses records, and drove 
them to Newbury Comics and Tower 
Records and the Coop,” LoPiccolo says. 

“We each saved four or five hundred 
dollars from working and donated that to 
the pressing charges,” Brosius adds. “We 
got a couple thousand printed and used 
the proceeds from that to print the next 
couple thousand. We sold about 8000 
records. That was all inside Route 128. 
Since we didn’t have a real company, we 
couldn’t ship stuff off to Maine and check 
up on it, so we decided, why bother?” 

Tribe supported the records with 
heavy gigging in local clubs. “At first, we 
were only playing once every other 
week,” Brosjus explains. “The clubs only 
will move you ahead if they get a good 
crowd, and at that time we were playing 
only to our friends. We couldn’t ask our 
friends to come out twice a week. As we 
started to get real fans, we played more 


often. At the most, we were gigging six to 
eight times a month.” 

While they were playing clubs, Tribe 
saw several of their contemporaries get 
signed by major labels. “We weren’t really 
part of that wave,” LoPiccolo says. “We 
had a record and we had a lot of hype 
locally, but we didn’t get touched. It 
seemed like all the bands that were our 
level got touched that year, and we didn’t.” 

Tribe attribute this snubbing to their 
unclassifiable musical style, at once pop 
and cutting-edge, muscular and delicate. 
“We don’t see ourselves as being catego- 
rizable as this or that kind of band. Other 
people didn’t see us that way either,” 
LoPiccolo says. As a result, Brosius says, 
the labels “didn’t know what to do with 
us. We always had positive responses 
from the record companies, but they were 
nervous. We weren’t really poppy enough 
to put into this vein, and we weren’t really 
alternative or street enough for that vein.” 

“After we got our live show together,” 
LaValley says, “we started to showcase, 
which is a process of getting representa- 
tives of record companies to come see you 
perform. We did those for a few months, 
some in New York and some in Boston. 
People come and watch the band and 
decide whether or not it’s their cup of tea. 
And it was no one’s cup of tea for quite 
some time, until Slash expressed interest.” 

“Up until a year ago,” Brosius says, “we 
were working full time, and making kind 
of enough to get by. Our manager said, 
“You guys have to quit. I don’t care how 
poor you are.’ We needed to rehearse and 
write as much as we could. We went 
down to part-time jobs for a while. 
Finally, last July, we knew we were about 
to sign a record deal with Slash, so we 
quit altogether to do the band full-time.” 

Their break, LoPiccolo 
says, came when Slash 
president Bob Biggs heard 
the Here at the Home CD: 
“Before he even saw us, 
Biggs was rabid. He came 
to see us and loved us and 
came back.” 

“People’s jobs are on the 
line when they sign a 
band,” Barous says. “When 
they sign a couple of bands 
that don’t work out, they 
get fired. So a band like us 
that isn’t easily identifiable 
is a big risk. It took the 
president of a company to 
say, ‘I don’t care. I like the 
band.’ ” 

Slash sent Tribe to Blue 
Jay Studios, in Carlisle, to 
record Abort. “On the earli- 
er CD, most of the tracks 
were produced by us. 
Working with Chris 
Sheldon and Gil Norton 
was the first time we had 
real producers coming in to 
make decisions, taking con- 
trol of the sessions,” Brosius 
says. “We spent six weeks in 
January and February doing 
the instrumental tracks. Gil 
had to leave to work on the 
Pixies’ record. He came 
back in May for three 
weeks, and we had a little 
bit of tracking to. do, and all 
the mixing.” 

For the most part, re- 
cording Abort was exciting. “What was 
different was that it was all done within a 
concentrated time. All we did was make 
the record, day and night, for two 
months. I liked that aspect of it, being 
really immersed,” LaValley says. 

“The professionalism of the whole 
thing!” gushes LoPiccolo. “Having an 
engineer and a producer call the shots, 
having a studio at our disposal. Tech- 
nically it was very together, better than 
any other place we’d ever recorded.” 

Then again, LoPiccolo says, “it was a 
very intense time emotionally. You don’t 
have any perspective of the big picture, 
so you argue with the band people or the 
producers. ‘It’s gotta be like this, or life 
can’t go on!’ But a month after it’s done, 
you go back and listen, and it’s fine. It 
was a disgusting time, but it was fun.” 


vvv 
ow that Abort is out, Tribe are look- 
ing forward to touring outside New 
England for the first time. “Tenta- 
tively, we'll be going to Europe in 
October to do a promotional tour. Then 
we'll come back here and tour the East 
Coast for a month. We’ll go back to 
Europe at the end of the year, and at the 
beginning of ’92, we’ll go on a national 
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tour,” LaValley says. 

When they tour, you can bet all eyes 
will be on LaValley. Not just because her 
black clothes and what LoPiccolo calls 
her “monstrous black hair” make her a 
striking stage presence. Not just because 
her singing has earned her three Best 
Local Female Vocalist citations in the 
Phoenix/WFNX Best Music Poll. 
LaValley’s allure is suggested by the fact 
that in this year’s poll, when readers were 
asked to name the rocker they’d most 
like to wake up next to, at least two men- 
tioned LaValley, calling her “the 
quintessential sex symbol,” citing her 
“elusive mystique” and the likelihood 
that under her black stage garb is black 
lingerie. (Another reader named the 
“handsome, suave, debonair” Penzo.) 

LaValley says she was flattered: “It’s a 
thrill, not to think that people want to 
sleep with me, but to make an impact, to 
communicate to somebody, and make 
them take notice. 

“The whole being idolized aspect of 
things is all part of being in a rock band. 
It’s the nature of rock music that the 
vocalist becomes the center of attention, 
and I’m happy with that role. But in 
terms of the dynamics of the band, I see 
myself as one of five members. It’s equal- 
ly weighted. The attention doesn’t go to 
my head. It’s my role. I accept that, and 
everybody else does too. To deny it 
wouldn’t make any sense, and to be a 
prima donna, that’s just not my scene.” 

LoPiccolo explains, “We all depend on 
each other. And as long as everybody’s 
happy with their job, we don’t have to 
worry about it. It’s Janet’s job to get atten- 
tion, and that helps the band. If we had a 
faceless front person, there wouldn’t be 
anybody for people to grab onto. We 


wouldn’t have as strong an identity.” 

“People underestimate how much 
hard work it is to be the front person,” 
Barous adds. LoPiccolo cites an example 
from a video the band filmed last month 
for the song “Joyride (I Saw the Film)”: 
“The video was an eye-opener in terms 
of watching Janet’s skills come out and 
be utilized in a way that we don’t get to 
see when we’re in the basement. The 
skill at being a figure, almost like acting, 
is something the rest of us are not cut 
out for. It’s something Janet has worked 
on and can do with a lot more poise and 
confidence than the rest of us.” 

Performing seems to be a natural state 
for LaValley, who is from Plattsburgh, 
New York. “I always really wanted to be 
in a band, but I didn’t think it was possi- 
ble, so I went to Brandeis and graduated. 
I worked in many, many restaurants for 
many years, until I finally gave into my 
burning desire to be a singer and audi- 
tioned for Tribe. 

“When I’m on stage, I’m not acting. 
That’s me. It’s kind of a holistic experi- 
ence,” she says. Brosius agrees: “It is 
her. For us, it might be a bit unnatural to 
be on stage. But the first time I-met 
Janet, she was dressed just like she is 
now, all in black, with her huge, jet-black 
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hair. It’s not a stage persona. It’s the way 
she is. People are really drawn to it 
because they can see it’s not just a card- 
board front that she’s put on.” 

If LaValley enjoys the adulation, she 
still has a Garbo-esque need for privacy. 
“I’m not a communal-living-type person. 
I never have been. I’m not cut out for liv- 
ing with five other people. Even one per- 
son drives me batty. I need to be alone, to 
not talk, to have everything where I want 
it. You can’t live with other people and 
have those expectations. It’s not fair.” 

“So she’s all set for going out on 
tour,” notes Penzo. “She’s getting her 
own Learjet,” suggests Brosius. 

LaValley continues, “I think these guys 
do a great job living together, and I 
always enjoy coming here. It’s very pleas- 
ant. But I’m always glad when I can go 
back and be alone.” 

LoPiccolo counters, “We can never 
leave. After that grueling practice, we 
come right upstairs and look in each 
other’s faces and ask, ‘What’s for din- 
ner?’ ” Adds Penzo, “We’re all so poor 
we can’t afford to go out anywhere, so 
it’s like, ‘All right, I’ll sit next to you, but 
I’m not going to talk to you.’ ” 

“At this point, it’s not financially feasi- 
ble for us to have our own places,” Barous 
says. “But it’s the best of all worlds. We 
have a rehearsal space and a home right 
here. It’s been great. Not everybody could 
get along this well for this long. It’s not 
easy, but it’s been a lot of fun.” 


You know, the light is always on 

Be of good cheer now, somehow, you can 
forget for now 

You know, your glass is always full 

Down 

Here at the home. Q 
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call 267-7171. Nobody knows better than 
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Life is what concerns us 

So you can see we are even 
more than the research organi 
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Boston Evening Medical Center 
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CPI: THE BEST FORM OF THERAPY 


- It goes deeper to the roots of your unhappiness 
- Has the most curative technique 
- Features warm, vital, productive, enlightening, interactive sessions 


CPI Therapy will help you: 
- Improve your self-esteem 

- Be happier and more assertive in your relationships 

- Recover from an unhappy childhood 

- Overcome depression, anger problems, stress, compulsions 


MMM. MarcD.McGarry (617) 630-0094 
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Far superior to any therapy I've had" 


Newton Centre - near Mass Pike, Rte. 9, Green Line 
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Talon! UORER 


by Cecil Adams 





I recently moved from Minnesota to Washington, DC. Not only did I leave behind 10,000 
lakes, it seems I left the United States as well. No, I’m not talking about the drive for Dis- 
trict statehood. I’m wondering why my new home, Virginia, is called a commonwealth in- 
stead of a state. Is there a difference between Virginia — and the commonwealths of Mas- 
sachusetts, Pennsylvania, and Kentucky — and the commonwealth of Puerto Rico? If 


there’s no legal difference, how come Puerto Rico doesn’t get a star on the US flag? 
‘Tim Walker 


Washington, DC 


Oh, fine, Timsy, stir up the revolutionaries. Fact is, in this country we’ve got common- 
wealths and then we’ve got commonwealths. Old-style CWs, including VA, MA, PA, and 
KY, hark back to a 17th-century notion of the state (generic, not US) as common enter- 
prises — you know, all for one, one for all, that kind of stuff. The proto-Virginians at 
Jamestown referred to their undertaking as a commonwealth virtually from the day the 
colony was founded, in 1607. 

A few decades later in England “the Commonwealth” came to mean the period of Puri- 
tan rule under the Cromwells, 1649-1660. The big-C Commonwealth having collapsed, 
the notion of a little-c commonwealth assumed a distinctly anti-monarchical cast and 
“commonwealthmen” became ardent Republicans. For that reason, as well as the original 
idea of common enterprise, the term “commonwealth” commended itself to rad (well, 
semi-rad) Massachusetts statesman John Adams. Adams must have been a good persuad- 
er; the folks who walked into the Bay State’s constitutional convention in 1780 styled 
themselves “the Delegates of the People of the State of Massachusetts-Bay” but came out 
carrying “the Constitution of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts.” 

Later “commonwealth” evolved to mean a voluntary association of colonies or nations. 
Thus in 1900 we had the commonwealth of Australia, a collection of former colonies 
amalgamated into a nation, and later the British Commonwealth (now merely the Com- 
monwealth, to avoid the imperialist taint), an association of former British subject states. 

It was apparently the latter brand of commonwealth that Washington brain-trusters had 
in mind when they pondered the future of Puerto Rico in the 1940s. Commonwealth sta- 
tus was the perfect have-your-cake-and-eat-it-too compromise, signifying that Puerto 
Rico was sort of independent but not really and sort of a state but not really that either. 
Don’t worry about the Old Dominion, though. Legally the old-style commonwealths are 
indistinguishable from states, and from the standpoint of terminological coolness, you’ve 
got states beat by a mile. 

» 

Is it true that, as my father says, companies that produce maps (Rand McNally, etc.) 
make up some little bitty towns and dot them around their map design so they can tell if 
anyone copies it? Has anyone ever gotten lost trying to find one of those made-up towns? 

Susan Owen 
College Station, Texas 


The folks at Rand McNally swear on a stack of road atlases that they would never do 
such a thing. However, they admit that a small regional map company called Champion, 
which they bought a while back, did-put a “copyright trap” into a map on at least one oc- 
casion. The trap consisted of a nonexistent street stuck into a map of a medium-size city 
in New York State — a fact that was gleefully revealed on CBS This Morning a few 
months ago. On investigating, Rand McNally found that some smart-aleck cartographer 
(you know what a wild and crazy bunch they are) had gone ahead and done the wicked 
deed on his own. Whether they tortured the guy to reveal other cartographic sabotage by 
sticking double-O drawing nibs under his fingernails, I do not know. But the possibility of 
additional fakery does exist — and may for a while, since checking every detail of a map is 
a huge job. Not that I’d get into a panic about it, but on your next road trip you might 
want to bring a flashlight and a can of Spam just in case. 


Is there something you need to get straight? Cecil Adams can deliver the Straight Dope on 
any topic. Write Cecil at the Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 02215. 
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Answers to Daytime Talk Show Stupidity Quiz, page 3 
10. (A) Donahue 23. (A)Geraldo 

The columns with the real talk- 11. (B)Donahue 24. (B)Donahue 

show subjects, and the shows on 12. (B)Inside Edition 25. (A)Donahue 

which they appeared, follow: 13. (B)Joan Rivers 26. (A)Sally Jessy Raphael 
1. (A)Sally Jessy Raphael 14. (A)Donahue 27. (A)Donahue 
2. (A)Sally Jessy Raphael 15. (A)Geraldo 28. (B)Sally Jessy Raphael 
3. (B)Sally Jessy Raphael 16. (A)Oprah 29. (A)Joan Rivers 
4. (B)Sally Jessy Raphael 17. (A)Oprah 30. (A)Sally Jessy Raphael 
5. (A)Oprah 18. (B)Geraldo 31. (B)Sally Jessy Raphael 
6. (B)Sally Jessy Raphael 19. (B)Donahue 32. (A)Oprah 
7. (A)Donahue 20. (A)Joan Rivers 33. (A)Oprah 
8. (A)Sally Jessy Raphael 21. (A)Oprah 34. (A)Donahue 
9. (B)Oprah 22. (A)Donahue 35. (B)Sally Jessy Raphael 
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Latin spectrum 


A welcome duet 


in Jamaica Plain 


by Robert Nadeau 


amaica Plain has long been a 

center for small Latin Amer- 

ican restaurants. Really two 

centers, one emanating up 

and down Centre Street 
from the erstwhile Little Havana of Hyde 
Square, the other running along Wash- 
ington Street from Egleston Square. Now 
both scenes have extended into hitherto 
Anglo turf, and in integrated formats. At 
Hailer’s Drug, on Centre Street, hearty 
Dominican stews have joined a selection 
of grilled-cheese sandwiches, French 
fries, and Cokes. At Jean’s, on Washing- 
ton Street, Salvadoran pupusas come out 
of the same kitchen that still makes the 
standard subs and pizzas. 

Jean’s was recently taken over by Cen- 
tral Americans aiming at broader Latino 
market. It is one of the first Latin Ameri- 
can restaurants to obtain a beer-and-wine 
license; it serves ice-cold 
bottles of Miller High Life 
($1.60) — a Puerto Rican 
favorite — and Heineken 
($2.25). 

Salvadoran pupusas are 
featured. These are sand- 
wiches of fresh tortillas 
stuffed thinly with pork 
rind ($1), 
($1.25), or cheese ($1.50). 
The ones at Jean’s are thin- 
ner and greasier than 
many, more clearly a snack 
food. The standard topping 
of peppery cole slaw is 
there, but simplified to 
shredded cabbage with a 
few identifiable threads of 
jalapefio. The salsa is spicy 
with the consistency and 
tomato flavor of gazpacho. 

A tamale ($1.25) is also 
Central American in style, 
not too spicy, stuffed gen- 
erously with chicken, chick 


peas, and potato in a —OWRyYZE-CRI MET T was 


lardy-orange corn paste. 
These sustain life. 

For luxury, turn to the 
sopa de camarones ($5.50), 
a salty, buttery, garlicky 
broth stuffed with large 
shrimp, a lobster tail, and 
some phony crab. Tomato, 
lime, celery, and fresh co- 
riander leaf tell you what 
continent this idea came 
from. Costilla frita con ar- 
roz ($7) goes onto our rib report. The five 
spareribs are fried with salt and pepper 
into something not unlike the mildest 
grade of Buffalo chicken wings. 

Jean’s serves up the most authentic fa- 
jitas ($7) in Boston, not because they get 
the Tex-Mex flavors entirely right, but 
because they use genuine cheap skirt 
steak for the perfect flavor and texture of 
the beef strips. The fried onions and 
green pepper, the two flour tortillas, and 
the dab-and-a-half of guacamole on this 
special were all simple and hearty. The 
same skirt steak goes onto the “bisté 
encebollado con arroz” ($7), along with 
the same onions and peppers, and a plain 
version of red beans and white rice. 

Dinners can also be ordered “arroz ne- 
gro,” meaning with a Central American 
staple of rice cooked in bean liqueur. 
Since this is a red-bean house, the arroz 
negro comes out colorado, but with the 
traditional nutty richness. A simple gar- 
den salad, notable only for more radishes 
than Anglos serve these days, also comes 
with dinners. 

As is generally the case in Latin Ameri- 


access. 


Jean's Family 
Restaurant/Pupuseria 
Quintanilla, 3383b 
Washington Street, JP, 
meat stew TH 522-9680, 522-3959, 
983-0920. Open Sun.- 
Thurs. from 10 a.m. 

to 9p.m.; Fri.-Sat. 
from 10 a.m.to 10 p.m. 
No credit cards. 

¥ Beer and wine. 
Access up a steep ramp 
with one bump. Free 
parking lot. 


Hailer’s Drug Store, 674 
Centre Street 


counter open Mon.-Fri. 
from 10:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
“or whenever she runs 
out.” No credit cards. No 
liquor. Sidewalk-level 


can restaurants, the coffee (75 cents) is 
excellent. A variety of ice creams (we had 
cookies-and-cream for $1.25) is the 
dessert. Batido milkshakes are also sweet 
enough for dessert in my book. 

Service at Jean’s can be a little slow, as 
dishes are cooked and assembled to or- 
der. Staff and menus are bilingual and 
eager to please. The atmosphere of the 
place is still in transition, with the quarry 
tile floor, red-checked table plastics, fans, 
and widely spaced tables giving the im- 
pression of a C&W bar, while the cook- 
ing smells and the staff accents predict 
salsa-to-mariachi. By way of compro- 
mise, the background music our night 
was old soul, and the table condiments 
included both a shaker of red-pepper 
flakes and bottle of Tabasco. 


* 

Hailer’s Pharmacy has been a Jamaica 
Plain institution for decades, but this 
summer the old Archie and Veronica 
lunch counter has taken on a new, Do- 
minican aroma. A posted 
menu lists 10 platters, some 
side dishes, and a line of 
fruit shakes, but so far I’ve 
never been offered more 
than one choice, and that 
one is not usually on the 
posted menu. The new 
cook’s name is Miguelina, 
and there is a “chicken 
Miguelina,” but I’ve never 
seen it. I say, “What Span- 
ish food do you have to- 
day?” And the answer 
might be, “Beef stew.” 

“Beef stew” ($5) turned 
out to be two soupbowls’ 
worth of oxtail soup, filled 
with chunks of roots, plan- 
tains, chick peas, and some 
green pepper and tomatoes 
cooked in. The broth was 
chartreuse and exquisite. 
There might have been 
some caper vinegar in it. 

Another time the answer 
“meat and rice” 
($5.50). That turned out to 
be a three-plate lunch of a 
pilaf of pork trimmings and 
some sort of meatloaf slices 
in a delicious yellow rice 
with peas, corn, carrots, 
and squash. With a side or- 
der of the richly flavored 
Dominican red beans. And 
another side order of to- 
stones, the twice-fried plan- 
tain chips that are the prin- 
cipal nostalgia food of Dominican immi- 
grants. People from the Dominican Re- 
public put a lot of salt on their tostones. I 
prefer Tabasco, which happens to be 
available at Hailer’s. 

Another lunch at Hailer’s was only a 
slight spin off North American taste — 
two pork chops ($5.50) done up with 
plenty of salt and pepper, and an enor- 
mous pile of yucca chunks with brown 
gravy. As compared to white potatoes, 
yucca is even denser and starchier — a 
perfect match for brown gravy. 

It is possible to walk away from one of 
these lunches, but only if you hit a day 
with something like chicken soup ($5). 
That one was the kind of clear soup 
mama used to make, and other people’s 
mamas still make from Mexico to Ar- 
gentina, the traveler’s friend. It still con- 
tained a quarter of a chicken and numer- 
ous roots, but a fellow had a chance of 
digesting it without a siesta. 

Hailer’s lunch represents the farthest 
southern advance of Latin American food 
on Centre Street, and a remarkable bit of 
ethnic integration without court action. O 
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Espresso Royale Cafe 


Good coffee is one of life’s most basic pleasures, and that’s the principle 
upon which the newly opened Espresso Royale Café is based. Tucked be- 
tween various fast-food joints and Northeastern hangouts on Gainsbor- 
ough Street, the café is the first on the East Coast of a chain that has sever- 
al popular outlets in the Midwest. 

The atmosphere is cozy, thanks to soft, natural lighting, little round ta- 
bles for intimate conversation, and pleasant background music. The decor 
leans toward the avant-garde, with black-and-white photos adorning the 
brick walls. 

Cappuccino ($1), espresso (80 cents), or a plain cup o’ joe (various spe- 
cial blends, at 75 cents each) are fine and flavorful, but the coffee special- 


ties are what make this café shine. Cappuccino Royale ($1.50) features two 


Int Ut 


loads of whipped cream. And the Raspberry Mocha ($1.75), one of the 


parts rich espresso to one part 
milk. Café Mocha ($1.50) 


comes with chocolate and 


more popular items, whips together espresso, raspberry syrup, chocolate, 
and hot milk. Another good bet: Italian soda ($1), and fruit-flavored 
syrups mixed with either soda water, or, in a French version, milk ($1.50). 

Local bakers provide breakfast and lunch croissants ($1 to $2), muffins 
($1), biscotti (50 cents to $1), bagels with cream cheese ($1.25), and a va- 
riety of pastries and cakes. All tables are equipped with chocolate, cinna- 
mon, and nutmeg dispensers, and a microwave is available in case you 
want to re-heat your beverage or pastry. The café also sells its own coffee 
beans, whole or ground. 

Espresso Royale Café, located at 44 Gainsborough Street, in the Fen- 
way, is open Monday through Friday from 7 a.m. to 11 p.m., and on Sat- 


urday and Sunday from 8 a.m. to 11 p.m. Call 859-7080. 
— Laura Gilmore 


Worthy of note 


CELEBRITY PIZZA’S FRIED CLAMS 


Watertown’s Celebrity Pizza, home to top-of-the-line pizza and 
frappes, is also home to some of the best — if not the best — fried 
clams in the area. Celebrity uses a special house batter made of 
cracker meal, white and yellow flour, and classified (house secret) 
ingredients on top of Grade A Ipswich clams. Ipswich clams are 
sweeter than most, and have more belly and less neck. In addition, 
explains Celebrity co-owner Maurizio Fusco, because the clams are 


“mudders” (found in Ipswich mud), they’re virtually gritiess. 


i 


cracked no more than a day before they appear in your beach-style 


The result is a meaty, rich, and full-fla- 
vored delight the likes of which Legal 
Seafood would be hard-pressed to match. 


Plus, the clams are harvested and 


paper container, so it’s hard to beat them in freshness. 

A caution: Hurricane Bob (and various red-tide-related menaces) 
have wreaked havoc on the Ipswich supply of late, so the place has 
been serving a Canadian variety. Though the substitute clams are 
still fresh and delicious, you might wait a week or two for the full 
Celebrity experience. It’s located at 684 Mount Auburn Street, in Wa- 


tertown; call 924-0009 for updates. 














fu Dares 


BOTOLPH’S ON TREMONT, 569 Tremont 
St., South End, Boston, 424-8597. 
$6-$13. A ’90s grazeteria. Entrees are 
held down to pastas and grilled pizzas 
sO appetizers can go wild and crazy. 
Addictive focaccia bread, fine fried 
calamari, sweet-potato fries, even 
duck ravioli with hoisin buerre blanc. 
Loud, fresh. Dress for a white room 
with black chairs and red cushions. 
(8/90) 

COTTONWOOD CAFE, 1815 Mass Ave, 
Porter Sq., Cambridge, 661-7440. 
$14-$20. Racy, neon decor, bringing 
Southwest American nouvelle to 
Boston. The basic flavors of corn, chili 
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The following listings, distilled from 
Robert Nadeau’s full-length reviews 
from the past two years, are designed 
to help you plan your nights out. Look- 
ing for a cheap date? A fun date? A 
place to pig out? Every restaurant list- 
ed is recommended as being among 
the best in its category. 

The date appearing at the end of 
each entry indicates the year and 
month of review; entree price ranges 
are rounded to the nearest dollar. 
Hours, credit-card, and liquor informa- 
tion are not included, so be sure to 
call ahead. And bear in mind that some 
menus change seasonally. 

Note: these constitute only half of 
our complete listings; watch next 
week for a second set — we'll rotate 


them weekly. 


peppers, smoke, and cilantro over- 
come almost any experiments. Regular 
Mexican food much better than we 
usually get. (3/89) 

DALI, 415 Washington St., Somerville, 
661-3254. $8-$16. A rare outpost for 
Spanish-from-Spain cooking. Tapas 
capture the tone and savor of the orig- 
inal, from slices of potato omelette to 
meatballs in sauce to garlicky potato 
salad and exquisite tripe with chick- 
peas. At $1.50 to $2.50 a pop, you 
can afford to experiment. (5/89) 

ON THE PARK, 315 Shawmut Ave., 
South End, Boston, 426-0862. $8- 
$15. Terrific, from the homemade 
breads to the fabulous fruit desserts. 
Food with a verve at a price that 
doesn’t set fire to the wallet. Only 12 
tables, yet some elegance; you may 
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want to dress up. (8/88) 

THE RATTLESNAKE BAR, 384 Boylston 
St., Back Bay, 859-8555. $6-$14. 
Mexican and Argentine food with a 
Brazilian style and nods to Tex-Mex 
and New West. Loud-bar ambience 
puts this second-floor dining room 
and roof deck in the fun-food catego- 
ry, and assures a dating-bar crowd. 
Dress fancy/casual and eat better than 
usual. (7/91) 

SFUZZI, 300 Boylston St. (the Atrium), 
Chestnut Hill, 965-7707. $12-$19. 
An outstanding grill in a good North 
Italian restaurant set in a dismal grot- 
to with poor lighting, and blasting dis- 
co background music. Dress up, bring 
earplugs, and let the food say what 
words cannot express: grilled aspara- 
gus and portabella mushrooms, grilled 
red snapper with lemon-caper vinai- 
grette, grilled anise cake. (3/90) 


ETHNIC Bests 


PHO PASTEUR, 8 Kneeland St., China- 
town, Boston, 451-0247. $3-$5. Su- 
perb specialist in noodle soups, beef 
or chicken based, with a variety of 
mix-ins. Also a line of drinks and 
desserts, and some like “avocado 
juice” (actually a luscious milkshake) 
that are both. Small, homy, clean. 
(9/89) 

RAMA THAI, 181 Brighton Ave. (Osco 
Plaza), Allston, 783-2434. $5-$12. 
Big portions of vividly flavored food in 
handsome surroundings, cheap, 
cheap, cheap. Especially good with 
Thai rolls, tom yum goong soup, an 
outstanding pad Thai, fish choo chee, 
and a series of spicy and sour salads. 
Dark enough for romance. (4/91) 

THE SEAGRAPE TREE, 890 Mass Ave, 
Arlington, 646-5999. $8-$12. Ten ta- 
bles of delightful and authentic 
(though not overspiced) Jamaican 
(mostly) delights. Exotic flavors run 
through trimmings like the corn 
breads with caraway, rice and beans 
with coconut milk, and fried plantains. 
Best bets: the clear-broth Grenada 
conch chowder, anything “jerked” or 
barbecued, and the escoveitch fish. 
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(4/90) 

SIAM SQUARE, 86 Harrison Ave., 
Boston, Chinatown, 338-7704, 338- 
7706. $5-$10. In the top rank of Thai 
restaurants in the area with vivid, 
highly flavored sauces. Also respects 
its Chinatown location with Can- 
tonese-style chow foon and steamed 
ginger fish. Remarkable tod mun, 
chicken coconut soup, squid pik pow, 
sweet curry classique. Very low prices, 
modest decor, no sacrifice in taste. 
(11/90) 

SINGHA HOUSE, 1105 Mass Ave (below 
street level), Harvard Square, Cam- 
bridge, 864-5154, 864-5157. $6-$13. 
Contemporary decor introduces a 
menu with well-made Thai dishes 
such as a definitive satay and a 
crunchy-fiery Penang duck. Try fried 
rice with taro root as a variation on 
your usual pad Thai. Generous with 
shrimp, cautious with grease, and they 
use real Thai “jasmine” rice. (5/89) 
TAJ MAHAL AT KENMORE, 484 Comm 
Ave, Kenmore Square, Boston, 247- 
8181 or 247-7266. $4-$13. This took 
over the space from the Oasis at Ken- 
more, but the great, marinated beef 
kebabs and the rest of the Middle East 
menu linger on. The Indian staff also 
shows a subtle hand with rich, spicy 
North Indian stews and fried appetiz- 
ers. Priced temptingly. (6/90) 
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BIBA, 272 Boylston St., Boston, 426- 
7878. $16-$24. The restaurant all 
Boston keeps talking about, with a 
vivid combination of bold decor and 
bolder food flavors. Ultra-trendy yet 
informal and frank in its love of fried 
food, strange foodstuffs, and familiar 
foods done as never before. The 
jazzed-up classics are generally more 
fun than the Chinese cover versions, 
but it’s all tremendous fun. (9/89) 

DAVIO’S, 5 Cambridge Parkway (Royal 
Sonesta Hotel), East Cambridge, 661- 
4810. $11-$24 (lunch $7-$13; café 
$6-$13). At last, a Davio’s with park- 
ing. Dress up and have a big night out 
with salt-cod/lobster cakes, home- 





made sausage, excellent pasta, Italian- 
flavor twists on continental entrees of 
duck, lamb, and salmon, glorious veg- 
etablée garnishes, and rather good 
desserts. (1/91) 

JASPER’S, 240 Commercial St., 
Boston 523-1126. $20-$37. Luxuri- 
ous and a challenging stew for those 
who equate quality with refinement. 
Old flavors contend with top-quality 
ingredients and techniques. All the 
great meals are illuminating. One of 
the best, most inventive restaurants in 
town. (8/89) 

RISTORANTE MARINO, 2465 Mass Ave, 
North Cambridge, 868-5454. $9-$18. 
At its best, a big loud room full of 
hearty peasant flavors, sourdough 
rolls, grilled meats and vegetables, 
well-handled pasta. Top-flight des- 
serts. Big crowds challenge the ser- 
vice, rush some entrees. Reservations 
only for parties of eight or more. 
(3/91) 


Vecaie HAVENS 


CAFE OF INDIA, 52a Brattle St., Har- 
vard Square, Cambridge, 661-0683. 
$7-$12. A conventional Indian restau- 
rant menu bearing some notable vege- 
tarian dishes: a stunning okra special- 
ty, bhindi masala kadahi. Fine fried 
appetizers and stuffed breads, aloo 
chole and baingan bharta off the vege- 
tarian entrees. Meat dishes available 
for the ungreen. (12/90) 
CENTRE STREET CAFE, 597 Centre St., 
Jamaica Plain, 524-9217. $7-$11 
(lunch $3-$5). Nine tables of bliss for 
fans of vegan and near-vegetarian cui- 
sine. Some of the dinner items, such 
as the “jumping shrimp” appetizer, 
are as elegant as any in town. Entrees 
like Thai chicken are funky but filling. 
Lunches and homemade desserts are 
real treats. (8/89) 
GOEMON JAPANESE NOODLE, 1 Kendall 
Square (Building 100), Cambridge, 
577-9595. $4-$8. Genuine Japanese 
noodle house with a simple, effective 
menu. Cheap, yet romantic enough 
for dates on a budget. Superb appetiz- 
Continued on page 12 











is just around the corner. 





Visit the 


Food from Sardinia and Sicily spices up the fall menu at 
Caffé M. Stop by for steamed periwinkles in white wine 
with garlic and hot red pepper, baked polenta with 
spicy sausage and fennel, or a grilled pork 
chop with almond couscous and spicy fruit 
chutney — you may forget that winter 
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Continued from page 10 

ers, and three kinds of homemade 
noodles with a variety of toppings. 
Green-tea ice cream is a bit contro- 
versial. If it seems exotic, just order 
tempura and you’ve got fine food in a 
real restaurant at fast-food prices. 
(7/89) 

KAREEM’S, 600 Mt. Auburn St., Wa- 
tertown (Cambridge line), 926-1867. 
$5-$7. Cheap and delectable. Also au- 
thentically homemade with real lemon 
juice in every dish, and plenty of red 
pepper and garlic. No atmosphere, but 
outstanding platters of felafel, kibbeh, 
humous, marinated kebabs, and a 
powerful sautéed chicken. Several 
vegetarian dinners. Closed weekend 
nights. (2/90) 


Kies Jowrs 


BUSTER’S AMERICAN BARBECUE, 1069 
Broadway (Route 1), Saugus, 233- 
7100. $7-$12. A giant roadhouse 
where jeans are the dress code. 
Authentically smoky barbecue sur- 
rounded by oversweetened side-dishes 
and chili and bland (but generous) 
non-barbecue entrees. Oldies bands 
after 9 p.m. Lots of quasi-Southern 
fun for not much money. (6/91) 

CAMBRIDGE DELI AND GRILL, 90 River 
St., Cambridge, 868-6740. $5-$7. A 
clean and pleasant Cambridgeport 
grilled-sandwiches kind of place. Bar- 
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becued ribs are finished on the gas 
grill — not authentic Kansas City 
practice, but makes a nice order of 
ribs, cheap. (6/90) 

JAKE AND EARL’S DIXIE BARBEQUE, 
1273 Cambridge St., Cambridge, 
491-RIBS. $4-$8. Take-out branch of 
the East Coast Grill set up with five 
stools but decorated like a roadside 
museum of Southern schlock culture 
and rib religion. North Carolina pulled 
pork made the reputation of the place, 
but try the Memphis dry-rub ribs, 
which feature a thick but never burned 
crust of incredible caramelized pepper 
flavor. Great sauces and cornbread. 
(6/90) 

JAKE’S QUE-4-U, 1210 Blue Hill Ave., 
Mattapan, 298-1123. $5-$9. Ms. 
Puff, the authentic Texas smoker, 
slow-cooks exquisite beef brisket, beef 
and pork ribs, chicken, and sausage. 
Don’t miss the barbecue beans, en- 
riched with brisket trimmings. (6/91) 
JIMY MAC’S SOUTHERN COMFORT, 300 
Beacon St., Somerville, 547-1770. 
$4-$20 (most $6-$10). The most au- 
thentically Southern of the revival bar- 
becues, with huge, starchy side dishes; 
large, creamy desserts; vast portions 
of pit-barbecued ribs; spicy fried 
chicken; fried fish; a Sunday brunch 
with grits and country ham; and some 
Cajun-style dishes, notably a fine jam- 
balaya. (9/90) 

THE LOADING ZONE, 150 Kneeland St., 
Boston Leather District, 695-0087. 
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$10-$14. Late-’70s industrial-style 
room; each table is a work of art un- 
der glass; and the food is Southern 
barbecue. Some of it — salads, 
smoked sausage, ribs, okra popcorn, 
hush puppies, grilled tuna, pulled pork 
— is first rate, if not perfectly authen- 
tic. Loud, hip. (8/90) 

PORTERHOUSE CAFE, 2046 Mass Ave, 
Cambridge, 354-9793. $6-$10. Texas 
heaven in the booths of a Porter 
Square bar. Incredible background 
mix of real old Chicago blues and real 
even-older C&W music. Food is heav- 
ily smoked, Texas style, so start with 
the pulled chicken and various beef 
components. Hot barbecue sauces. 
Great fries, too, and no-tomatoes 
chili, as it ought to be. Meatphobes 
can eat the grilled fish. (6/90) 


Aoventures 


ADDIS RED SEA, 544 Tremont St., 
South End, Boston, 426-8727. $6- 
$12. Boston’s most authentically dec- 
orated Ethiopian restaurant. Food is 
well made, and almost every dish 
comes in a version spiced with fiery 
berbere powder, and another version 
without. Come prepared to eat with 
your hands, using’ the soft injera flat- 
breads. (10/88) 

AXE BAHIA, 374 Somerville Ave., 
Union Square, Somerville, 628-9441. 
$9-$13. Afro-Brazilian soul food from 
Bahia. Food pulls from a spectrum of 
coconut milk, sour greens, sweet plan- 
tains, Creole stews, and sweet coconut 
desserts. (3/91) 

CHINA GATE RESTAURANT, 21-23 Edin- 
boro St., Boston Chinatown, 482- 
6840. $5-$14. Journeyman Cantonese 
restaurant in Chinatown, open ’til 4 
a.m. Huge soups. Have conch (or 
anything) in black-bean sauce, a local 
seafood in ginger and scallions, “king 
to spares,” chow foon noodle plates. 
(1/91) 

DOVECREST INDIAN RESTAURANT, Sum- 
mit Rd., Arcadia Village, Exeter, RI, 
(401) 539-7795. $6-$9. Southern 
New England’s best-known Native 
American eating place. A standard 
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American menu of steaks, chops, and 
seafood leavened with hearty vegetable 
dishes, a daily game special, and a lot 
of old-fashioned New England food. 
Friendly, casual service; rustic. (7/88) 
EL RANCHO, 1126 Cambridge St., In- 
man Sq,, Cambridge, 868-2309. $3- 
$7.50. Cambridge’s six-table Salvado- 
ran restaurant. Incredibly cheap. Best 
bets: guacamole, mondongo, ca- 
marones en salsa roja, tamales de gal- 
lina (chicken-filled tamales), tamales 
de elote (corn-on-corn), and liquados 
(fruit drinks). (8/88) 

HONG KONG CUISINE, 27-29 Beach St., 
Boston Chinatown, 451-2006, 451- 
2647. $6-$11. Strictly authentic from 
the first sausage bun in the morning 
to the last steamed fish of the evening. 
Dinner menu leans toward poultry 
and pork; there’s also an outstanding 
squid-and-seafood hot pot. (4/89) 
SAVARIN, 195 Concord St. (Route 
126), Framingham, (508) 875-4167. 
$7-$9. New England’s best, and only, 
Czech restaurant. Savory food, filling 
and cheap, cheap, cheap. Soup of the 
day is consistently superb. Get the zi- 
van skewer, meatloaf dishes, Wiener 
schnitzel, sides of cabbage, dum- 
plings, mushrooms. (1/89) 

79 RESTAURANT, 640 Washington St., 
Boston, 451-9772. $3-$11. In the 
heart of the Combat Zone, a peaceful 
and well-isolated restaurant combin- 
ing Vietnamese, Mandarin-Szechuan 
and Cantonese dishes. So you can 
have Vietnamese spring rolls and 
soup, General Gau’s chicken, the 
chow foon of your pasta-mad dreams, 
and a Vietnamese fruit milkshake for 
dessert. (3/90) 

SIBEL’S, 100 Peterborough St., 
Boston, West Fenway, 267-7346. $6- 
$14. A mild-mannered, almost British 
interpretation of food from the Lesser 
Antilles, featuring conch fritters, Ja- 
maican patties (turnovers), curries, 
and grilled seafood. Some bland dish- 
es, some huge portions, all with a qui- 
et reggae soundtrack. (11/90) 
SZECHUAN HOUSE RESTAURANT, 75 
Harrison Ave., Boston Chinatown, 
338-2733. $5-$11. Against all odds, a 
fine Szechuan restaurant in China- 


town. Not haut cuisine, but fresh, 
delectable home-style cooking in a va- 
riety of soups, superb dumplings, fried 
packages called “crispy bells,” yu- 
hsiang eggplant, meats, and seafoods. 
(5/91) 

TANGIERS CAFE, 37 Bowdoin St., Bea- 
con Hill, 367-0273. $6-$12. The fa- 
miliar Middle East appetizers, plus 
some efforts at Moroccan entrees, a 
wide variety of coffees and teas, and 
an inexpensive wine list. Don’t miss 
the harira when they have it, the mu- 
jadara, a Moroccan-style grilled mash- 
wi chicken, baklava with pistachio 
nuts, and sokatha tea. (8/91) 
TROYKA, 1154 Mass Ave, Harvard 
Square, Cambridge, 864-7476. $3-$7. 
Cheap and unusual, attracting Harvard 
students and faculty. A clean, modest 
café with prices so low it’s positively 
socialistic. Wholesome, no-nonsense 
entrees, good sugary desserts. (2/89) 


Low-Cost Luxury 


CAFE SUISSE, Lafayette Hotel, 1 
Lafayette Place, Boston, 451-2600. 
$10-$14. Presently serves one of the 
best modern-cuisine meals in Boston, 
lunch only. Creativity of the Marquis 
de Lafayette dining room has gone 
into even the most familiar sandwich- 
es; pretty place; great service. (8/91) 
OCEAN WEALTH, 8 Tyler St., China- 
town, Boston, 423-1338, -1339. $5- 
$14. Authentic Cantonese treatments, 
with the added novelty of exotic 
species such as eel, giant Pacific clams 
and oysters, and Dungeness crabs. 
Quite moderate prices considering the 
upscale decor and betuxed service. 
Chef’s special duck is a fine platter of 
land food, too. (12/90) 


THE HOT AND SOUR LINE 


If you have had a bad experience with 
one of the restaurants listed, let us 
know. Contact the Hot and Sour Line, 
c/o Robert Nadeau, the Boston 
Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, 
Boston 02215. 
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How Many Truly Worthwhile Fri-Sat 800-1630 pm “<—' Ue cool juz & Carbean Sounds 
and Truly Entertaining Films Boston Can Tolerate . . . 45 1/2 Mt. Aubum St. Harvard Square = 45.4 4748 Wine & Beer MC/VISA 
The Boston Film Festival — through September 19. \_ 100 Peterborough St., Boston * 267-7346 
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Break away 





\ 


gE NDE 2. 


RESTAURANT 


& 


AND 
BAR 


89 Winthrop St., Harvard Sq. 


i 


More... 





a 


...than just a 
great Mexican 
Restaurant 











eee Lf) emioentee 





39 Dalton Street, Boston 
(617) 262-1829 








FOOD TO G0. 
. Check the 
Boston Phoenix 











Grendel’s is unique in Harvard Square 





=a | ah 


_ 





from the chains ||| 














Also serving fresh 8 oz. burgers, BBQ ribs, 
vegetarian delights, fresh fish and 
other grilled items. 


There's something for everyone, even the 
kids. 


Still the best value for your money 
SINCE 1982 


OPEN FOR LUNCH AND DINNER 
FOOD TO TRAVEL 


248 Holland St. (corner 
of Broadway), Somerville 


623-9201 





y, 











ENTERTAINING 
SERVICES 











Look For The Best New Reviews 
in the September 27 Issue of the 
Phoenix Literary Section (PLS) . 











fpurrto rico 
¥ 





OPENING OCT. 2 


SERVING LUNCH & DINNER 


200 Brookline Ave. 
ioston 4 437-1011 
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DOLCE VITA 






237 Hanover Street 48 Brock a 
Boston, Massachusetts (Rt 9). 
(617) 720-0422 272-9241 


Franco & Caroline Gracefia, Owners! 
Authentic Italian Cuisine - 


FUNCTION ROOM AVAILABLE |] | Serving Boston's Vegitarian Community for over 10 years! 








FOR PRIVATE PARTIES 





















BUTECO —"Tnnch and Dinner 
vs RESTAURANT ~°™” rect 
> Brazilian ian Cuisine 


130 Jersey Street, Boston 


<~ 


( be jn og 
aoe On Weekends (just a few blocks from the 
1 we feature Fiejoada, Langweed ares} 

the Brazilian National Dish Take-out available 








Visa & Mastercard accepted 




















Now from Porter Square, 
non-stop service to Madrid, 
Paris, Beijing, Warsaw 
and Pittsburgh. 


No other restaurant takes you to as many places as Tapas. Our 
‘tapas’ serving style lets you sample everything from Sole en 
Papillote and Peking Raviolis to custom brewed beer from 
Pittsburgh. For authentic cuisine from around the world, 
come to Tapas. Or see your travel agent. 


Henderson Carriage Building ¢ 2067 Massachusetts Avenue 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02140 © (617) 576-2240 © Free Parking 
VISA/MasterCard 


























. S Bo 
<ov' Slop Continuous 





Sports 
Entertainment 
140z. Prime Rib 
THE SPORTS BAR $9.95 
“Creme de la Creme Award” Every Night 
1989-Best Sports Bar i ie a an 
1988-Best Friendly 
Pub Atmosphere Dinner served 


'til midnight. 
Open 'til 2a.m. 


166 Canal Street 
Boston, MA 02114 


720-4455 




















JIMY MAC'S 7 DAYS A WEEK... 




















ANOTHER |OYFUL 
NOISE COMES 
ite SYMPHONY. 





Japan, 1751: Noisy noodle slurping is regarded as good manners. Kendall 
Square, somewhat more recently: Ditto. Sensing a certain momentum, 
Goemon finally brings proper etiquette to Symphony. Home to authentic, 
healthy Japanese noodles, we're now open at 267 Huntington Avenue, 
bringing you ramen, udon, and soba — hot 
or refreshingly cold — plus a pleasing cor- 
nucopia of toppings. Discover the original G () i M () N 
comfort food. It'll be music to your ears. 
As well as to the rest of you. Special 
prices now on Goemon chilled noodles. 
1 Kendall Square, Building 100, 


| Cambridge, 577-9595* 





267 Huntington Avenue, Boston, 859-8669 


nen RR gg BOT ng 
JAPANESE NOODLE RESTAURANT 











(Across from Beacon St. Star Market) 547-1770 EAT-IN ¢ TAKE-OUT 











.LAT IN, TAKE OUT OR DELIVERY 


Gor Ma Cc é 


SOUTHERN PIT BB-Q 


“Serving the finest comfort foods and BB-Q to you” 


"These ribs stand up and say, This "Lord knows there's lots to love..." 


is a real barbeque. THE BOSTON GLOBE 
BOSTON MAGAZINE 
"This Southern Barbeque is 
"Immaculate ion of irresistable." 
traditional American dishes." SOMERVILLE JOURNAL 
BAY STATE BANNER CAMBRIDGE CHRONICLE 
Sun - Mon + 11:30-9:00pm + Tues - Thurs + 11:30 - 10:00pm 
Fri-Sat *11:30- 11:00pm + Country Breakfast Sat - Sun 11:30 - 2:30 


Featuring Trle-plates, (You choose from one meat and two of 18 side 
dishes), or maybe you want Fried Channel Catfish, or 
Crabcakes. Could be you have a taste for BB-Q Beef Brisket or 
BB-Q Beef Shortribs; or maybe Red Beans & Rice; maybe 
Cajun Meatloaf Sandwich maybe some mixed greens and 
cornbread, cornbread stuffing, candy sweet potatoes... And if that’s not 
enough “Sweet Things’: Banana Pudding, Chocolate Cookie 
Pudding, Butterscotch Cake, Pineapple Upside Down 
Cake, Pecan Pie; Even “MOON PIES” and this ain't alll! So 
come on in and comfort yourself at Jimy Mac's. 






"as 
— ES 


300 BEACON ST., SOMERVILLE 
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(— be, 


Lose Yourself in the 


Wilderness 


It's never 
been more civilized 








ROUGH 
TOUGH AND IN 
THE BUFF 
Woa.p's Larcest SELECTION 
oF Coep Naxep T-SHIATS 


This week featuring 






Weekend 














Activities 617*266+0909 
201 Newbury St. 
You're feeling a little out ut the ordinary, a little bit wild. Ea Phoenix: aed Beery Dart 








Mundane mums and common carnations don't quite 





reflect your feelings. 

The solution? Wildflowers in an array of 
beautiful designs and colors. Unusual but yet so elegant. 
Whatever your mood, whatever the occassion. See for 
yourself. The wilderness has never been more civilized. 














Interview with witty-edge jazzman 
Sonny Sharock 





Reviews of the latest by 
Public Enemy & Guns 'n Roses 


Conversation with 
Elleen Atkins 
— star of the one woman play 
A Room of One’s Own 


A review of Canne’s triple-crowned 
winner The Adventures of 


227 NEWBURY ST. ¢ BOSTON, MA 02116 Barton Fink and Robin William’s 
q y latest The Fisher King 
































GRAND OPENING CELEBRATION 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 21 
VALUES FROM $1.98, SAVINGS UP TO 75% OFF 













ake EXPERIENCED (USED) NAME BRAND CLOTHING Te > 
ay 32 Ladies’ Fashions « Children's Clothing - Men's « Boy's « Baby « NaS 
School + Work & Play \ ie z= d 
FANTASTIC FURNITURE * Sige 


Sofas - Mattresses - Baby Beds + Chairs - Antiques - Dinettes - 
Beds + Dressers - Lamps « Coffee Tables « Tables, etc. 


SMALL APPLIANCES a 
Toasters + Fans + TV's « Mixers « Irons « Electric Skillets + Etc. 
BRIC-A-BRAC 
Books ¢ Records ¢Kitchenware « 
Toys ° Dishes « Linens, etc. 





| FREE 20" COLOR TV 


icks up your 
P Py 1 DRAWING WILL BE HELD SATURDAY, SEPT. 21 AT 6 PM - WINNER NEED NOT BE 









































4 
! 
DONATIONS | PRESENT TO WIN. COUPON FOR 20" COLOR TV DRAWING MUST BE FILLED | 
FREE | OUT COMPLETELY. NO PURCHASE IS REQUIRED TO ENTER. i 
You receive a tax deductible receipt | AMVETS THRIFT STORE 

Call 617-562-0730 1 NAME 
I 
Support AMVETS with | ADDRESS 
| your donations! I CITY/STATE ZIP CODE | 
| Call 1-800-649-8387 ! PHONE I 
| For suburb pick-ups 
| L ey ee Good only wall drawings 















































+ 
I like to skate through the city. 


Urban athletics. 


I listen to my music while 1 


skate through the city’s life 


and come home recharged 





It nourishes my creativity and 


keeps me On the cutting edge. 


SHARON WEIL 
APPAREL SALES SPECIALIST 
ROLLERBLADE, INC. 





PHOTO BY JULIE KRAMER 


HENS JOR 


THE CUTTING EDGE OF ROCK ‘ 
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by Don Rubin 


They don’t call them stars for nothing. 
We'd like you to move back — way back, say, one or two 
light-years — and try to identify the luminary at the right. 


1. Prizes for solving the Puzzle will be Boston Phoenix 
Puzzle Winner T-shirts. 

2. All entries must be received at the Phoenix office (ad- 
dressed to Puzzle #776, Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Ave- 
nue, Boston 02215) by noon on Friday, September 20. 
Phoenix employees and their immediate families are ineligible. 

3. In the event of disputes or ties, the judges’ decisions will 
be final and arbitrary. We have only 10 T-shirts to give away 
-— week, so when there are more than 10 winners we'll have 
a lottery. 

4. All entries must be accompanied by the Puzzle page. 
When possible, the answers should be entered on the Puzzle 

age. 
ame 
Address 
City/Zip 
T-shirt size (S, M, L, XL) 


Solution #774 


We had an unusual number of submissions (and winners) 
this week from Brighton. Hmmmmmm. Any significance? 
Anyway, for those of you from other parts, the solution to 
“Track record” follows: 














POSITION HORSE JOCKEY COLORS 
First “Wearing Silver” C. Green green 
Second “Gold’s Pony” M. Brown black 
Third “Black’s Stallion” W. Silver gold 
Fourth “Carrying Green” _ S. Black brown 
Fifth “Brown’s Mount” _—P. Gold silver 


T-shirts to the following: 
® 1991 United Feature Syndicate 

1) Jim “400 Yards” Rice, North Andover 

2) Conny Doty, Brighton 

3) John Cheney, Boston 

4) Michael Robson, Brighton 

5) Tuesday and Andy, Boston 

6) Richard Carey, Watertown 

7) Michael Patrick, Brighton 

8) John Daley, Needham 

9) Peter Johnson Jr., Salem, NH 

C. Eldridge, Boston 


#776 Starring . . . 


SECTION TWO * 

























% * 





SEPTEMBER 


mx 
ey * 


‘1s, tee 





Of, mk SADA 
re en 
+ ee 


H 


COPYRIGHT 1991 UNITED FEATURES SYNDICATE 











} 
A 
pb 
Pacid PavET jg the proud sponsor of the 
Sa HZ ¢ Teds 


FESTIVAL,OF ANIMATION 
LH 4TH - 3181 





©1991 Mellow Madness 
























We are a full service 
computer trading store. 
You can buy, sell, or trade-in 
computer equipment. IBM 
and Compatibles, Atari, 
Amiga-Commodore, 
Apple and Macintosh. 





PROGENIUS (617)789-4122 
New & Used 


71 Washington Street, 
Brighton 
(at the corner of Washington St. 
and Commonwealth Ave.) 


Right on the Green Line 


The Lorgest Cowboy and Biker Boot Collection in the God Fearin' World 

, JUSTINENOCONA®TONY LAMA@DAN POSTeACME*DINGOSCODE WEST 
y, WALKER’S RIDING APPAREL | 
122 Boylston St. * 423-9050. 


Monday - Saturday 10a.m.- 6p.m. 
Since 1932 Across trom the Common and the Boyston T stop | 


tt ie en i ee 

















a 











Whether you're looking for a caterer, a 

DJ, or a comedian for next party, the 

t. ENTERTAINING ICES section 

iat im: the Boston Phoenix Classifieds 
is at your service. . 

TO PLACE YOUR AD, CALL 


267-1234 
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SEPTEMBER 13-SEPTEMBER 19, 1991 





athletic, open- 
creative pro- 
fessional seeks ily 
and physically healthy, 
responsible liberal man for 
potentially serious rela- 
tionship. &® 3727 (exp 10/9) 


minded, 





fexp 9/18) 


41, progressive, 

blues/folk po Rng oy - 

cinbg, 

nionship. 3 8604 jexp compe: 

45yo SW prof looking for 

aw oo yd man Bg . oe 
ja 


rable 
romantic. 711% 15 ce 


fun sitractive 48 yes 

fun attr: “year old 

professional lady loves 

to kayak, bake. f , garden, 
S$ active 





— 








mal, though comfortable 
with both. Looking for other 
‘or share. @® 3729 (exp 


Attractive, SBF, 35, 
teacher/artist seeks SM, 
34-41, who values com- 
munication and enj — 
air. @ 3690 (exp 9/ 


Attractive, slim SWF seeks 
kind, considerate SWM, 6’ 
40 yo. @® 8496 (exp we. 


Attractive woman with di- 
verse tastes, 31, looking for 
man to help her appreciate 
lichee nuts, Polkas and Tin- 
tin. 0 1864 


Beautiful —s writer, 
ind outdoors, 














(exp 9/18) 

Beautiful, SJF 29, sks hand- 
27-35, for relationship @ 
3715 

Blonde régisteréd nurse 
wishes ° warm romantic pro- 


fessiona in under 
55.2 (exp 9/18) 


bree | blond seeks yt a4 
lover. All 
pe ra 8519 (exp 9/25) 


Classy swedish blonde, 34, 
tall, slender, athletic, cul- 
tured, travelled, fun-loving. 
Seeks: financially & emo- 
tionally secure male counter- 
part. hg dl children, 
anima -mas morning. 
@ 2781 (exp 9/18 Prov 
area) 

















Complex, yet simple woman, 
40ish, sks interesting man. 
® 8621 





liberal DW 53, 
sensitive man. 
8533 (exp 9/18) 


—s 





THE TROUBLE 

coun, eoneeaeton 
sponienaaien 

needs the companionship of 

SWM who is invested in ca- 

reer, but time for walks, fish- 


oo @ 3698 exp 10/2)” 10/2) 


DWF, likes to laugh, culture, 


speaks spanish; wants 
middle- man, @@® 5850 








(exp 9, 





TO RESPOND TOA 
PERSONAL AD WITH 
A PHOENIX BOX 
NUMBER, MAIL 
YOUR REPLY TO: 


BOX ---- 

PHOENIX 
CLASSIFIEDS 
126 BROOKLINE AVE. 
BOSTON, MA 02215 





Giving, in 
DWF, nome 4 
ing humorous M. @® 
(exp 9/18) 
white witch, at- 
tractive 35 entrepeneur 
'$ M consort. 8718 
(exp 9/25) 


If you don't usual ten 
to ads, this SWE 38, 








awaiting you. | am in high 
tech marketing by day, col- 
lege instructor eves. Back- 
ground in health care. Seek- 
ra educated, professional 
ee. similarly preppy 
30-50, who is career 
ane corporate or health 
care. interested in theatre, 
films, from avante garde to 
popular, folk music, politics, 
Impressionists, symphony, 
long term monogamous rela- 
tionship. ideally sey 
free from demons of the 
past. @® 2764 (exp 9/18) 





Intimidating woman, 36, 
wants to know what’ taking 
my jong. @ 8511 (exp 





JusTry MYLO 


lar seeks brainy, fun, 
politically progressive, psy- 
chologically astute S/DWM, 
35-45. 0 @® 5859 (exp 9/25) 


OPPORTUNITY 
Lovely woman, 38, ap- 
preciates and offers inte- 
grity. caring, committment. 
oon got in nature, 

i tra progressive 
politics folk music, hiking, 
= canoei: 

ving man or ag 3 
and possible family. @P 57 
(exp 9/18) 


Wwrewy, SOMETHING 
br eyes, tary ate Gain 
‘Own eyes, very 
white teeth, 5'5 120Ibs, 
ath etic, medical resident 
(PGY Ill). Enjoysrunni 
warm-weather seeks S' 
preferably in same discpline 
for friendship, — ro- 
mance, letter 
number and onetd ap- 
preciated. 0 


Pretty SWF 29 seeks -“ 
kind, stable, attractive 
man. @® 8706 (exp oe). 














SELECTI 
Truly attractive, alluring 
DWF, young 30's, — 
bionde}blue §’2°, 115, 
curvaceous, childless, re- 
fined, compassionate, sup- 
portive, trustworthy, per- 
ceptive, sense of humor, 
adventurous, versatile, flex- 
ible, classy, genuine. Seeks 
mature, discerning, depen- 
dable, generous, com- 
municative gentleman, finan- 
cially secure, with a heart of 
gold, mind of integrity, and 
body of strength, who has 


the abilities to the finer 
things in life for enduring x. 
clusive relationship. @ 

(exp 9/18) 


Serious about laughing a 
lot? Good-looking, slim, fit 
SWF 43 seeks mate to laugh 
with (mostly), cry with (oc- 
casionally) talk with (fre- 
quently and com- 
passionately) Call if you're 
re to share. I'm 

. yous parti i 
8678 (exp 9/25) 


Sexy blonde journalist seeks 
30ish professional “SS 
loves outdoors, dogs. 
8505 (exp 9/18) 











PERSONALS 
RESPONSES 
ADDRESSED TO 
PHOENIX BOX 
NUMBERS ARE HELD 
FOR THREE WEEKS 
AFTER THE FINAL 
SCHEDULED 
APPEARANCE OF THE 

AD... 





SJF 29, seeks serious rela- 
tionship with down to earth 
SJM 28-35, Ly yiwo-r 
cari enjoys 

peng of humor. @® 2780 
(exp 9/18 Prov area) 


Smart, funny, cute as hell, 
DJF. 





ng around the house. 





1 (exp 9/18) 
Really Special! 
Petite, lively, lovely 
nonsmoking, 50ish and fun! 
@ 8578 (exp 9/18) 





Sophistication has taken an 
unintended vacation, with 
time to explore, needs daily 
encouragement for positive 
motivator, possessing 
altogether ways for nice, late 
40's lady with savy. @ 2721 
(exp 9/18) 

Spirited, warm F social 


studies teacher, 39, seeks a 
fun, spontaneous man with 





depth for fa and 
frivolous pursuits. Bike 
rides, bookstores, arts, 


ideas turn me on. What are 
your interests? Box 531, 
Concord NH 03302 @®% 5829 
(exp 9/18) 


. Seeks lively,’ 








urope. con- 
tents handie with care. @ 0 
5869 (9/25) 










Wanted: love connection 
mate. He's professional, 
coe non-smoker who en- 
romance, travel, 
scuohes and...'m 38 DWF, 
agg athletic, 
A pam call for more! @ 
279 (exp 9/18) 





Well-traveled, engaging 
brunette, 43, with great 
depth of feeling, charming, 
intellectual, Jewish pro- 
fessional with sense of 
humor and spunk. Looking 
for secure man 40-49 who 
enjoys physical and intellec- 
tual interests. @® 8598 (exp 
9/18) 

We seek educated out 
dooresy cultured DM 44-55 
for social activities. MP 8620 
(exp 9/26) 





We seek educated out- 
dooresy DOM 44-55 for 
sports, concerts, 
versation. @ 
9/26) 


con- 
(exp 





WHAT A WOMAN! 
Adorable, successful, 
passionate, caring, SWF 35, 
desires humor, kindness, 
able-bodied intellect for 
family/children/life. @ O 
5770 (exp 9/25) 


Young, snare A woman 
seeks adventure wi Ing 
anon man. @ 8502 (exp 








can yng 


ane poo Body & 
good shape with the 
me Mind, Body & 

Spirit Classifeds. 


There are more personals 
than meet the eye. Now with 
the Phoenix's Instant Ad 
new personals are recorded 


very day. 
Call 1-976-3366 
$1.50 a Minute 
To Hear Who 
You've Been Missing 





A 
TTFSRRSPOND TO 
PERSONAL ADS 
THAT HAVE A 0 SYMBOL 
AT THE END, 
SIMPLY WRITE TO: 
PHOENIX CLASSIFIEDS 

BOX ----. 126 BROOKLINE 
AVE. BOSTON, MA 02215 








Entering is easy! Just call 


-§00-935-005 


d ~ 
iw In 








Call costs $1.50. Enter as often as you like! 
Trip can be taken anytime up to 
March 31,1992 and includes roundtrip airfare, 
accommodations, transportation and more! 


ND CHANCE TO WIN! 


By entering, you'll also be eligible to 
r dy Dream Date for two in 
‘win or a romantic night on the 
town including dinner, limousine and 
entertainment! 


NO PURCHASE NECESSARY. Sweepstakes subject to complete official rules. Contestants must be 18 or older to quality 


Ri; TN; TX; WI. The contest is void where prohibited. Contestants can enter by mailing a 3 1/2 “x 5“ post card with name, 
address and telephone number handwritten on the card to the address below. For a copy of official rules or a list of winners 
mail request with a self-addressed, stamped envelope to Dreamdate, P.O. Box 15592, Boston, MA 02215. For more informa- 
tion, call 617-859-3239. The sweepstakes will begin 8/7/91 and end 9/25/91. Dream Date package supplied by EVENTNET 


WORLDWIDE TRAVEL call 1-800-486-DREAM for a free brochure. 


eS AZ; CA; DE; FL; GA; IL; IN; MA; MD; ME; MI; NJ; NM; NY; NH; NC; OH: PA: 


Paris| 



















you’ 
with 


_money, 
pursuits. 


magical 

re a succesful, 
, Man of ethnicity 

an affinity for 

and guneitoss 

@ 3710 (10/9) 





seeks fun, 


CREATIVE 
potentially 
ip with lib- 


serious 
eral minded estabii , in- 


py ayy 


foods 


professional 
conversa- 
tre, exotic 


nag 
and wine-You? Photo 


ee Oo 





UP BEAT 


and ry eS lessional 


and 


prefers 
doors to 


emotional together, 


in the out- 
it 


couch-potatohood 
pp tt gl 


of commitment 
® 8570 (exp9/26) 


and family. 





SWF .32, moderately over- 
weight (5'7", 170ibs) likes 
blues, live music and 

seeks likewise soul, 

@ 8467 (exp 9/25) 


SWF 37, classy, cute, fiesty, 

seeks a sweetheart. If you're 

35-45, non-smoking & ready 

for a commitment, I'd love to 

hear from you. (on 

" enuers preferred). 
(exp 9/18) 





Very attractive 39 DWF with 


sense of humor and zest for 
adve 


(exp 9/25) 





Vibrant, attractive, tall, dark 
haired SWF, 30ish , lookir 


for 


relationship wi 
. WW 3655 (exp 9/18) 













® 
Ad of the Week 


UP BEAT 


TIRACTIVE 
and ie SWF. Professiona! 
and emotional 
seeks a non smkii 
ing 30 something S' 
like me values friendship 
prefers activity in the out- 
doors to couch-potatohood 
~ is open to the possibility 
ommitment and family 
= 8870 (exp9/26) 


Specially selected by the Boston 
Phoenix for creativity and originali y of 
ad and Personal Call® greeti 
selected as “Personal Call® Ad of the 
week” will be awarded an extra free 
week's run in the Phoenix. 


together 
out go 
M who 


To browse or respond to any 


f personal ad with a q symbol, dial 


1°976-3366 


($1.50 a minute) 

x. phones only. 
Outside 617 & 508 area codes 
dial 1*900-370-2015 
($1.50 a minute) 












lady bear. @ 














1 and 1 is 1. SWM, 31, is 1. 
Wonder? @® 8577 (exp 9/18) 


24 slim fit affectionate 
creative FNX dancing cyclist. 
You too? @® 8615 (exp 9/25) 


27 SWM open-minded, 
creative, al seeks rela- 
tionship with compatible 
woman. @® 8671 (exp 10/9) 


30 SJM seeks DTE humor- 
ous, sure-footed, open, 
smile just dial. @ 8715 (exp 
9/25) 














bear 
i sized 
( exp 


50's amorous, t 
needs passionate fu! 


9/26) 
54 SWM 5'8”, 





185, sks om 


‘ SWF for sat times. 


5857 (exp 9/25 


5'9", 165 DWM, athletic, 
likes outdoors, good food, 
ye wine. Tell me a joke. 
3644 (exp 10/9) 

Adventurer, SWM 34, long 
hair into sailing, compu 
rollerbiadi and you 
3643 (exp /18) 


ADVENTUROUS 
Very attractive, caring male, 
37, seeks bright, a -at- 
tractive femme. 25-37, for 
mutually enchanting rela- 
tionship. Let's embark on a 
great adventure. Wide range 
of interests, including exotic 
foods, dancing, art, theatre, 
cuddling, sports, 
progressive politics, 
medicine, travel, worid 
events, social issues. @ 0 
5870 (exp 9/25) 


FLUENT EXECUTIVE 

seeks tall, trim, much 

ounge r F 18+ for compa- 

mene ip and fun. Photo and 
phone. @® 2 5809 (9/18) 

















AREAL CATCH 
Passionate, romantic JM 28 
with varied interests seeks 
woman for loving rela- 
tionship. @® 8567 (exp 10/2) 


- — Ow 


lationship. a 
. 10/9) 


After having spent quite 
sometime without female 
companionship, this SWM is 
in search of a good woman 
to share life with. I'm an easy 
going 33 year old, with an 
Open mind and good sense 
of humor. Am 5'10” with a 
medium build, blue eyes, and 
longish hair, live in North- 
eastern MA near NH 
boarder. Enjoy the outdoors, 
animals, music, comedy, 
PBS documentaries and 
idiosyncrasies. Not super 
athletic, but not a couch 
potato either. @® 8677 (exp 
9/25) 





Pi ps' ~~ LF 
ul ically 
+4 46, realist 
positive attitude, seeks 

funny stg Straightforward, non- 
ing, equal woman part- 

ner for tender, -term re- 
0 (exp 





An unattached kind-spirited, 
sensual S/DWF 30-40, 
needed for fun and friend- 
ship by willing —s. de- 
cent- rx. rofessional 
DWM 3 « Boolbs. Mod 

erate AA Sox Beret on 
9/25) 





37, songwriter, peacenik , 

spiritual, human services, 

mellow, seeks non- 
materialistic women. 

@ 8603 (exp 9/26) 


Asian, 59" 33 Attractive, 
highly educated professional 
seeks outdoor type, athletic, 
WF. © 6805 


ATHLETIC FEMALE 
SWM, intelligent, educated, 
successful professional, 
never been married, no chil- 
dren. Handsome, weil built, 
5'9” 160 Ibs, brown hair. Not 
into drugs, non-smoker, 
moderate drinker. Former in- 
ternational athlete. Jocky 
yes, macho no. Low key in 
nature, yet extremely adven- 
turous and spontaneous 
Kind, considerate, under- 
standing type, but above all, 
always a gentleman. Seek- 
ing one and only one SF with 
equal attributes between 
19-28 who possesses in- 
telligence with maturity and 
has a touch of class. Being 
athletically inclined, impish, 
uninhibited, heipful. Honest 
a must! Full figured photo a 
must (returnable will recipro- 
cate with own). You won't be 
Sppecrne Phoenix Box 

1 











SBM 
Athletic, Handsome seeking 
SF for love romance and 
other interests. A little over- 
= ht OK. B® 5835 (exp 
/25) 


Athletic WM, 33, would sin- 
cerely love to meet a stron 
muscular woman.@® 8600 
(exp 9/25) 


Attractive, a" ent, 
eescionate sw iw 








185Ibs, 33, ey “humor, 


easy going, with a curious 
mind, loves nature, seeks fit 
woman of depth, 27-33 for 
fun & conversation. @ 0 
5837 (exp 9/2) 


Attractive SM, 38, disabled 
seeks female on 
SSi/welfare/incarcerated. 0 
6875 








Attractive SWM 23 college 
— ee ow very attractive 

adventurous nights. 
6 aers (exp 9/18) 





BASHFUL 
29, is looking for a SF,20-35, 
who, like me, enjoys the sub- 
tle things life has to offer. if 
dancing late into the eve- 
ning, a smail dinner at the 
Biue Diner and then a ride 
poy ~ the harbor strikes 
‘our fancy please give me a 
tail if ry A and coffee at 
The Tasty in Harvard Sq is 
more r thing, | can do that 
3536 (10/9) 


Best man at upcoming wed- 
ding needs refresher in 
ballroom dancing, seriously 
® 8672 (exp 9, 5) 


Black male, 23 college 
graduate. Enjoy good con- 
versation, dining out and 
concerts. Into FNX. Fav 
bands: Pixies, Godfathers, 
Throwing Muses. | - 
important. Age range: 1 
Looking for fie Ndship or in- 
timate 2 lationship. 

(exp 9/25) 











BOS DEAD SHOWS 
Have tickets! Need like- 
minded soulmate for Garden 
shows, maybe much more. 
NH/MA professional (mid- 
thirties, tall/trim) into 
honesty, fidelity, sailing, hik- 
ing, frequent ——v and 
constant cu Seek 
Spirited lady ~~ lor whirl- 
wind romance. Convince 
me! POB 432 Needham 
02192 @® 8597 (exp 9/18) 


Boy with thorn in his sides 
(Aspiring charming man) 
seeks wonderful woman 
with tweezers. @® 8596 (exp 
9/25) 





COMBINATION 
SWM, . writer/musician 


Kind, sensitive, perceptive, 
athletic, loves outdoors, 
seeks counterpart. @® 3566 
(exp 9/18) 


Did you take the boat 
to/from Provincetown on 
September 1st? You were 
dresses in black and travel- 
ing with friends. | wanted to 
meet you but didn't know 
how to begin. Please send a 
note with your name and 
telephone number so that | 
can say hello. Tongue tied in 
yellow slicker. 0 6877 


DM 285 intelligent, playful, 
significant seeks 
brains/beauty, confident, 
23-27. 8708 (exp 9/25) 


Dull guy, 28, likes Torme, 
Monk, NPR, still thinks 
socialism could work. Seeks * 
easily amused SF @® 8590 
(exp 9/18) 


DWM 41, teddy bear, seeks 
oung, attractive, Asian. 
lack, Latin woman. @ 

8569 (exp 9/18) 


OWM, 48, 5'9” 200, > 
fessional, seeks F 4 
who is culturally or ethnical i 
different. @® 7032 (exp 9/25) 


DWM attractive 30s seeks 
goodiooking F physically fit 
workout partner. @® 8528 
(exp 9/25) 


European SWM, 32, 5'8"’, in 
tellectual, handsome & 
friendly, sensual, looking for 
open-minded, bright, 
reasonably attractive F 
under 35 to share conversa- 
tion, hikes & his unique cook- 
ing recipies. POB 6418, Bos- 
ton MA 02114. @® 8580 (exp 
9/18) 


Exceptional romantic, busy 
WM seeks F for physical re- 
lationship. Definitely worth a 
drink! 2 @® 5789 (exp 9/25) 


Extremely intelligent, hand- 
some professional biack 
man seeks successful black 
business woman. @@® 5858 
(exp 9/25) 


Funny fit MD 45, seeking 
younger (18+) F companion, 
race unimportant 5854 
(exp 9/25) 


Genius programmer, 44, 
seeks uncomplicated, at- 
tractive female for love. &@ 
8497 (exp 9/18) 


GENUINE NICE GUY 
Sensitivity, caring, com- 
passion, understanding 
and a great sense of humor 
are just some of m 
qualities. I'm 37, DWM, 
blonde/blue eyes, 175, 
5'10", and want to meet one 
very special woman who 
knows that honesty, open-. 
ess and communication are 
the strengths of any rela- 
tionship. Honestly, | do 
smoke, go to AA, enjoy bik- 
ing, dining out, jazz, learn- 
ing, the Celtics, close friend- 
ships, movies, holdin 
hands, and much more. Call 
or write if you too believe life 
is twice as_ good when 
shared! © @@® 5842 (exp 
9/18) 


ATTENTION OLDER 









































thirties would li 
you. @® 8546 (exp 9/25) 


Goodiooking SWM 35, fit, 
humorous, honest seeks 
SBF for relationship. 
8453 (exp 9/18) 


Handsome mature, in- 
telligent SWM 45, seeks re- 
lationship S/DWF 29's early 
40's. @® 8611 (exp 9/25) 











HUG TEDDY 
Handsome professional 
SW\M, 32, 5’9", 170 Ibs, black 
hair, blue eyes, teddy bear 
type. Loves to hug, snuggle 
nad cuddle, seeks SF 
Stuffed animal collector 
preferred. Age/race unim- 
portant. @ © 5840 (exp 
10/16) 





HAVE YOU EVER 
KNOWN 
IR WONDERFUL? 
Of course not. It's im- 
possible to be all things to all 
people. | make no pretense 
of a you with star 
lit nights, soft summer mu- 
sic, magical moments on 
shifting sandy beaches 
What | am is a man who 
knows the knocks in life 
What I'm looking for is a 
SWF who leaves the racial 
baggage on the curb. I'm a 
SBM who wants to show you 
around town. @® 8375 (exp 
10/5) 7 

















18 








ee | romantic seeks 
9/25) 


HORSE FARM 

38 od Rag Pe ing M 

yr , 
owns a farm with horses, 
looking for an Irish women 
who still has a little spiring in 
her step.. Miss Iireriand? 
Come down to Tennessee, 
it’s pretty, it's green and the 
sod is cool. Write: S. Lynch, 
7105 Shady Oak crt. Fair- 
view TN 37 


Humorous handsome 
healthy hedonist SM pro- 
fessional anti-establish- 
ment, environmentalist. 
Passions include wide range 
of music from Mozart to) 
Crowded House film, sports, | 
fine wine and food, seeking} 
healthy, intelligent, attractive | 
SF to savor finer things and 
Ay ne love. @@® 8617 (exp 


@ 8717 (exp: 











Humorous, spunky SJM 42, 
5'7¥2", Virgo, seeks Non-pro- | 
fessional WF. @P 8705 (exp | 
9/25) 

if it wasn't for Personal Call, ' 
| would be dini alone. 
Thank you Boston nix. 


| have extra ticket for Sandra 
Bernhard 9/27. Wanna go? 
@ 8725 (exp 9/25) 











INDIGO 
Deep sensual boyish 36, ec- 
centric Tai-chi natural heal- 
ing and enjoyment seeks 
psychdelic comedienne/ 
witch. @® 7082 (exp 9/25) 


igent, educated, quiet 
net) 6'1", into outdoor 
activities (sailing, hiking, XC, 
etc) and modern music 
seeks similar F, 27-33. 
5830 (exp 9/25) 


Kind, attractive 45 year old 
seeking affectionate female 
for intimate friendship. @ 
8592 (exp 9/18) 


Kindhearted SWM 33 5'8” 
145 ibs seeks sincere SWF 
for friendship, fun, more? 
Let's meet over coffee. &® 
8585 (exp 9/18) 














uy. 
79 ( cp 9/25) 


LARGE LADIES 
Meet great —s 
Likes~ good } and 
poetry. & 





Long-haired r r 29 seeks 
cute F F poses 22-35, to 
rock the night away. @® 7170 
(10/2) 

Looking for a woman with 
vibrato in her life. @® 8610 
(exp 9/25) 





THE BOSTON PHOENIX se 





Swit ao S 6 Neate who, 
loves hours of hot, sweaty,» 
industrial dancing at X 

and quiet sunday mornings 
with the Globe. Has @ 
passion for mountain biki 
nature, art, Joseph : 
Campbell ' ; 
classsic films. Looking for 
athletic. WF 24-35 who 
participates in life and not: 
ws epostenee. @ 3713 (exp 





LONELYNESS KNOWS 
ME WELL 
AMERICAN gt 

Looking for pen pal 

man incarcerated ~* like 
to correspond with M/F. I'm 
extremly lonely behind these 
walls. Sincere and honest. 
Please reply, the mail will 
help ease my pain. Write to 
box 6865. Boston Phoenix. 


LOVE BEGINS IN 


THE MAIL 

Dark haired, dark eyed, 
handsome european 
american, SWM, 6'1, 30,: 
educated and well traveled. | 
am literate, deep and psy- 
chically fit. Interests cover: 
wide range. Music: Mozart 
to Slayer. Looking for un- 
conventioanal female, 20-30* 
who's romantic and attract-! 
ive. | am looking for a women, 
has found out you are 
noithing without some! 

to love. Please write Boston 
Phonex. Box 6884 (letters: 
only, pour out your heart on 
a page.) 


LUST FOR LIFE nei 
SW\M, blue eyes, curly hair, 
attractive, 5'10° 175, a lave’ 
for humor, the outdoors and 
intelligent sensual women. 
suddenly finds himself 30: 
and alone. Now tell me about 
you. ® 3596 (exp 9/18) 


pee yo oy es only 
id a h 
ter 0 oeP tant exp 9/18 (exp 9/18) 


Male 27 athletic soem” 
female. Red blonde hai 
glasses @® 8606 (exp 9/25) 


MARATHON 

og 
Highly int U 
League educated pro! eaten 
Very attractive, charming,. 
warm, considerate. Youthful 
40, 5'8”, trim 145 Ibs. Highly 
principled and honest. 
emotionally balanced. No; 
“emotional baggage" 
the past. | enjoy running, j 
rock, contemporary, cou 
and bluegrass music, 
theatre, movies, and ethni¢g 
foods. | am eaten pe 
for one and . 
woman who is e- in, 
telligent, college-educat 
refined, athletic/ph r 
fit, attractive, kind, 2 


pith I 1057 Later and prow 
exp. 

















" Middle aged SJM loo 


* 10/11) 





8763 (exp 9/25) | 





make some new 
seeks bright, pag 
conventional 


femal a 
out with @ a7 ‘(on 









» Affectionate older =... 


man would share luv. Your ; 
+5 size OK. @ 3717 (exp | 





telligent, y, seeki: 
“ attractive, uninhibite 
+ creative, turous. 
8616 (exp 





175 sexy ibs, seeks 
very cute, cool Oriental 
for music, dance, la 
more. Phoenix 0 


SWDM 36, semi- straw-'> 
berry blond hair, Obs: ' 
moustache, 5'10" 200Ibs;; 


looking for pre’ ite | 
SWF. Moa exp 9/S0) 


NORTHEN EX 

33 year old WM 

—y attractive and fit. ‘ 
and sensuous with | 
sense of humor. Seeks! 
shapely WF who enjoys out-| 
doors; for nuturing : 
tionship. (er eiee ‘ 
preciated.) 0 58. 
9/25) ob 
Secure Oriental oneniie) 
seeks female companion for 
occasional travel, i 


cultural activities. 0 688 


PRETTY WOMAN. 
if you liked the move ten 
imagine scovce Fall 

ue, 














attractive, well-educated 
fluent, adventurous 
funny. @® 8591 (exp 9/ 














fluent, adventurous t 
funny. @® 8591 (exp Be 3, 
¥ 


LOOKING FORAN. 
ae y 
OR CON 7 
THE BOSTON PHOENIX - 
REAL ESTATE « 
CLASSIFIEDS IS 


QUICK, EFFECTIVE AY 
TO FIND WHAT 


ery! YOU'RE LOOKING FORI 





(exp 9/25) 


/ Raindog seeks Indi a 
“help tind the Cure for Janes F 
& travel Sum 

2808 





Relocatable openmi 
SWM 38 slim wants to 


fife over. @® 8573 (exp 9/18) 





Retired gent looki 
female companion, 










fessional SWM 


tic tastes include: Biking, 
jazz, Eastern spirituality, and 
er brewing. Honest? 


Sense of call me. 
Experienced with Sushi 
eferred. @® 8588 (exp 


/18) 


SIMPLE PLEA URES 
Are what | enjoy. aunes & 
talking, holding & hugging, 
caring and caressing, loving 
and laughing. Recently! 
DOWM, 37, 175, 5'10, 
blond/biue/beared, good 

looking and ready to try} 
soak Seeks to meet that 
special woman to share life's 
simple sures and more. 
oe (exp 9/26) 











SECTION TWO * 


Sensitive, attractive, 37, | 


Sensitive, seromeg., Pr Ore. : 
seeks mature F 28-38. ay 


SEPTEMBER 


13, 


1991 








= 





AisLeE 1 |= 









Cereal 











Canned Goods - Soda 
~Ob 
grendia 

op'ny FO mee+ 
lonely Single women, 













MOFKIOUS Guys Soda 
around 
{ 


= = 















Don't you think it's time you tried Phoenix Personals? |, 











Sincere caring genti 
40, seeks vibrant breath of 
fresh air. @® 8716 (exp 9/25) 





SU ErS Sorat 
seeks for exploration of 
all that is possible. Nothi 
dramatic here. 5 rolling j= 
fee, maybe a light h. A 
— a walk, a trip to the 
. Give me a call. Let's 
talk. 8419 (exp 10/5) 


Single Middle Eastern male, 
24, 5'9", Educated pro- 
fessional. dancing, 
FNX, the arts, animals and 
ke eee. Seeking SWF, 
22-28 with similar interests. 
@ 3712 (exp 10/9) 


pe mre), 


friends, SWM 30, unjustly in- 
carcerated for first and last 
time but tall, educated, Euro- 
pean, good-looking, desper- 
ately needs an esoteric, 
beautiful, female's attention 
age 18-29 through cor- 
res and/or visita- 
tion before | lose it com- 
ee mail Phoenix 126 
line ave, Boston, 
02115 © 6876 letters only 











SJM 34 tennis fanatic seeks , 


well es partner with 
plenty of oomph bounce and 
a 7 





oe waged. medium 
height, blue collar worker: 
Seeks SWF. @® 8612 (exp 
9/25) 


SUNSTREAKED! 
SWM womanizer, 58”, 150, 
33 year old salesman. Likes: 





Beaches, BCN, cheap 
dates...Running, biking. 
Avaliable... &® ©) 5836 (exp 
9/18) 


'9 (exp 9/25) “ 





SWDM_outdoorsy 

student 36, semi- 
petite SWE 2 133 

pretty, 

(exp exp 9/25) 

SWOM outdoorsy 36, straw- 

berry blond hair, mustache, 

cos 5°10” pane ae tg | 


(exp 9/25) 
= 5’9", 175, ouadent, 
pe attractive, funny, seeks 
‘ ay sincere, outog- 
POB 262, Tyngsboro reat 
01879 
SWM 22 bionde hair, hazel 


for black 
3714 (exp 


college 
straw- 











SWM, 23, seeks SW Bea- 
tles-fanatic musician, 20-25. 
b term. @ 3716 (exp 
7125) 


SWM 26 attractive, 
sensitive, shy, 


certive, con 

relationship. @® 8674 (exp 

9/25) 

SWM 28, attractive & in- 
with great sense of 

humor, seeks cute, caring & 








, romantic counterpart to 
share 


(exp 


SWM 30 designer seeks 
articulate SWF for_biki 
tennis, adventure. &@ 8385 
(exp 9/25) 

bioyele ry likes ¥. —- 
' , play tennis; ‘act- 
ive seeks similiar female. @ 
8710 (exp 9/25) 





SWM 44, computer pro- 
gramer seeks F for together- 
ness. @® 3656 (exp 9/25) 





SWM, 50 6’, goodiooki 

owns own home in Waltham. 
seeks to share same with 
a. Phoenix Box 





SWM 31, professional, 
handsome, : 

slender +. 
® 8707 (exp 9/25) 


a 3 5'11", 165 Ibs, 
slim SWF for sincere 


tng raters, 1 en- 
Lee gran. > 
camping rock 3675 (exp | (exp 9/25) 
SWM. 36, seeks bright at- 
tractive adventours omen. 
Know anyone? @® 8571 
(exp9/19) 

=a 39: affectionate, genu- 

ne, introspective. 











a 
| like children, 
animals, dirt roads, theater, 
verbal and nonverbal com- 
munication. @® 3719 (exp 
10/9) 


SWM 39, professional, 
pg secure and 





be [DWE 25 tr at- 
featorenip hk ds 
nin. art, 


Et we ‘= 5866 (exp 





SW 44, 5’9" 170, lone 
) movies 


permanent relation: 
0 $852 (exp 10/9) a 


SWM, handsome, scandina- 
vian seeks attractive, active 
SBF, 24-32 for relationship. 
@ 8420 (exp 9/25) 





SWM, HIV positive, 33, at- 
tractive, honest, caring, fun. 
Seeking SF slim and attract 
ive. @® 3635 (exp 9/18) 


Thrilled by hiking, the BSO, 





laughii kids and great 
baseball plays, SM 38 5'11' 

160 Ibs seeking slim F 25-35 
who loves to over dinner 
and who likes a balance be- 
tween working hard and act- 
ing silly. @ (exp 10/2) 
SWM, sional, cute, 
devotee of Lene = boat 


les, ton, wane 


me out of my 
(exp 10/16) 





Tall, dark, handsome writer, 
34, seeks wisecracking 


slave to fashion. 8723 (exp 


9/26) 





Tall, handosme, extreamly 
successful lawyer-busi- 
nessman; white christian 
childless; 


ed : 
175ibs; varied interests, 
traveled; warm, affecionate, 
honest, sincere, com- 
municative man; seeks ex- 
ceptional childless woman; 
of ‘child-bearing’ age; well- 
educated; tall, attractive, 
single, white christian 


woman; for commitment, 
leading from fri ip/love, 
to marri (children). 


Able to relocate. Photo 
Please. 1441 ener. Rm 
338, NY, Ny 10018 


sat ook Geened erseses- 
ul blac! — seeks 
equal relationship with 
understandi — 
8714 (exp 9/: 








+ 


ayo Bedford MA 01730 




































































Unabashed liberal, SWM, 
25, ‘“educated’’, runner. Not 


phy, sports and indigo Gin s. 
Motivator, seercen* a 


plus. Must be into some- 
thing. @ OC 5838 (exp 9/18) 





Very attractive male, 30, 
brown eyes, brown hair look- 
hy very attractive female 

2 for & intimacy. @ 
7101 (exp 9/25) 





WANTED SOF 
SBF wanted by S ttalian 
41, fairly handsome, will 
— all. ae wel- 


PO Box 361, Wilm- 
ington MA 01887-0361 


oF GO Mem ar, 


into Cc, mountains, 
woods, art, ert, Phoseeeny 


we sacs (exp ea a 


Witty, charming, SWM, 
mid-30's, seeking com- 

passionate, Femme Fatale. 
ff 8614 (exp 9/26) 


WM 27 athletic, skier, tennis, 














"WM seeks Drummer, 
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Turn Over a New Py Sc: 
| cp ) - tionshi 
AD with FREE Personal Call NH 
$ f - Yogi seeks Yo plete 
L t bi. F ll | ; - = 5 ee SS a Se { ote a to 
2 a 1$ a ay FREE! J ment. SP 8607 (exp 395) 
: bare Bold Headline $10.00 f2ieiertimt ss == i z y \ 
1 ‘8”,. college 
Pl FREE* Ph ‘ AD COPY: PIRST 15 WORDS FREE! (Additional words are $1.25.) Print Clearly I , graduate, ‘successful bust 
ace a oenix iy nese carer. gertemen, en 
4 periences with younger 
] A | 1 woman. You are SWF 18-26 
Persona today! | | Eerie 
t be shy! 
1 we 9725 
8 (O)\ Gt KON L Oa @ ORE LUCTRInI TInt IW f-lare)a lel Mm Grell | = = " 

; ; : 20 “ante arttat en- 
How it works: Personal Call® is a FREE service to people |. 4 wreprenour. Funny, musical 
advertising in the Boston Phoenix. Personal Call® allows ; 1 podmnenay, | yp By my aes 
you to immediately record a FREE personal greeting. g- Mewitn. © 0506 (exp 9/25) 
People interested in you can call your four-digit number 1 ona OURTEDDY 
and leave a message. You can then listen to your caller’s ~~ kya 
responses in total arte When you place Lot ad we | () YESt, I want the FREE Personal Call* Service. r ae attorney enjoys 
will mail you an instruction letter that will answer any } I understand it’s FREE and I agree to record my greeting immediately upon receiving my security code. 1. police. : history, roe. 

; h di din } C NO, I do not want the FREE Personal Call® Service. . I food, Gach, seake salt. 
questions you may have regarding recorcing your | OC YEs!, I would also like my ad to run for FREE in The Phoenix's NewPaper in Rhode Island. ]. aware, intelligent woman 
message and retrieving your responses. | ith wit and humor for con- 

v utumn walks. 
) Personal Call ® .........:... ve REEE |) PLEASE: NOTE: ! deh | 
7 Check here if you will lét us read your Personal here are more personals 
HOW O RESPOND to a Phoenix Personal by phone FIRST WORDS uescecsosnsocdecssecsqueiiatecesees FREE! ad.and play your Voice Greeting on the radio, (No I tran most te oye. Now wah 
If you wish, you can select from one of the following OPTIONS: ‘ames will be used, only box numbers.) | , New personals are recorded 
Responding to someone in the Phoenix Personals is easy. ADDITIONAL WORDS AT $1.25 EA..scscssssssssssssssssee $—_]|| SIGNATURE eee Bo 9: oveY Call 1-976-3966 
It's also a great way to explore potential relationships in 7 PT. HEADLINE AT $3e05 ...sssssssssssssssssnscessssssssesensseees FREE | sft | Tee 
total confidentiality. Using a touch-tone telephone simply 9 pr. HEADLINE AT $10.00 visesssessnsmntnsesesenen Citdticie CATEGORY | __You've Been Missing 
call 1-976-3366 ($1.50 a minute) or outside the 617-508 | MAILBOX ($5) OR MAILOUT ($8) Please check appropriate box for category placement: 
area codes 1-900-370-2015 ($1.50 a minute). Follow the 2 OWOMAN SEEKING MAN (MAN SEEKING WOMAN ¢. MEN 
; . : nie SERVICE FEE ... CO MAN SEEKING MAN © WOMAN SEEKING WOMAN | SEEKING 
easy recorded instructions then enter the 4 digit Personal | * Service fee i or ai placed by phone on Gussdave, 1. 
Box number of the ad with the small telephone symbol and Thursdays and ALL mail-ins. There is 0 i MEN 
: ‘ service fee for ads placed by phone on Fridays and Mondays. THIS INFORMATION IS CONFIDENTIAL. WE CANNOT 
that interests you. Or, you can just BROWSE through ACCEPT YOUR PERSONAL AD WITHOUT IT D ASIAN GUY 
yok ] | ee $ 1- wo 29, seeks asian male 
Personal Call ads by category by pressing “3”. You can ae prin mam | | 18-26 for times 
leave your own private message. Remember, check the preg mune ie ——| NAME y- 2979 (exp 9/18) 
expiration date to make sure the ad is still active, then j Cio wqah enininum, & ong est PRA OER: Or j  Aitactive masculine athietic 
you're on your way to meeting someone special. 4 ote eang COMASTERCARD () VISA C AMEX, PHONE J - Seeks attractive guy. 
please fill out this section: | oy ew oo —— on 
ADDRESS ' ' 
SIGNATURE EXP DATE____ 7 2154 
; Attractive WM 51, to meet 
Mail attached coupon today to: ACCT. # cITY STATE ZIP r same Booton and surround 
The Boston Phoenix } Sonon Phoeais sapgane Gut Sto should coniain a se \amcigten, ae wee, Geet, ond oountons Abbommmngangin poh teem ma tee I { . ‘straight’ at- 
126 Brookline Ave ee ee a> a ll bs pubiched oehing i tractive 21-40 by" 
. DESCLARAER: The Boston Phoents stsumes no babi fr the content or reply to any personal ‘tyes ry wd end atiawne i = 722k (exp 10/2) \ 
Bosto MA 02215 ) cap edvaniapmpen cr conerdnd eumage ond ty ony Ghaae nde agen Tes Le sete 7 Tyee : : 
n, employees harmiess from all costs, expenses (including reasonable (eas ad ages eli rom ocd by cuisines cgpetggiontentet + ! DM, 46, blond/blue, 5’11” 
| corr repty 1 any soch sdveniscanest By using PERSONAL CALI*, Gee advertcs aggees aot to leave last name, or address in his/her voice 185, seeks sincere, 
} CANCHLAAIIEN GD PRORIOTIOR Ath ant appenting tn etun seqeested WE eppens to cee value anes 25 fang co Ge prometion © in elect, The chested presmaten euy be coneeiid I}. - masculine in-shape | wn. 
al any ume without notice 35-50 with 
; it DEADLINE: WEDNESDAY, 6:30 PM PRIOR TO ISSUE « PHOENIX CLASSIFIED 1} - ond outdoor. 7003 (exp 
lor reore miforiciie aici VE., BOSTON, MA 02215 OR CALL 267-1234 it 10/2) f 











eee ORE ON ean ee wae 








MEN 

SEEKING 

MEN 
CONTINUED 





25 fe eee ee... 


fessional 37, be finds o 
ercizing alone impossible. 
Have extra member- 
ship. Box 1 Brookline, 
MA 02146 @® 5736 (exp 
10/2) 





iesete oe Fiehe All- 

American, 31, 6'2” 195, 
handsome, great shape 
brown/brown. Professional 
seeks same 25-35 for friend- 
ship/relationship. Beaches, 
movies, quiet times, 

candlelight and star glow. 
Take a chance this Autumn 
and Fall! @® 3694 (exp 9/25) 


GBM 26 6'2” 195, sincere, 
seeking friendship and rela- 
tionship. @® 8704 (exp 9/25) 


Genial gent 62 Smoker non- 
drinker seeks friend 40 plus 
for good times. Box 3982 
Pea .MA 01961 @® 3697 
(exp 10/2) 


GM 43, 6'1", 185, grey hair 
clean shaven, bright, funny, 
honest irreverent, pro- 
fessional, seeks friend. @ 
7049 (exp 9/18) 


GWM 18 looking for other 
GWM for good time. @® 8719 
(exp 9/25) 


GWM, ry br/br, 5°10" 160, 
ooking to meet new friend. 
7127 (exp 9/25) 


GWM 26,6'1, 178ibs, biond, 
blue, outgoing, down to 
earth. en y Bey AY 
ocean, trav king GWM, 
26-36 for serious long term 
relationship. No games be 
yourself. Thanks. 8552 
(exp9/12) 


GWM 28, 5'9", 160, pro- 
fessional, masculine, attract- 
ive, not into ‘scene’, enjoys 
baseball, movies, skiing, 
workouts, WFNX, seeks 
‘normal’ aa non- 
smoking g hoto. ap- 
oo = © 5807 (exp 
/25) 


GWM 30, 5'7" 135ibs, biue 
eyes, brown hair, seeks 
similar, — it GM, 7 
interests. @P 7135 (exp 9/25) 


i RS 

GWM, at OY 185, hand- 
some, athlectic, masculine, 
intelligent, health conscious, 
Ivy League graduate seeks 
similar qualities & backround 

in younger male for 

term friendship/relationship. 
Phone and photo to Ly Box 
1155, Cambridge MA 02238 
@ 8669 (exp e286) 
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Handsome, friendly, 
—. 27. seekin 


He 

H 3 gw 8750 (exe 9/25) 
HARVARD: SQUARE ’ 

 — B well-built, athletic, 


professional seeks same 
18-35. @®P 0 5867 (exp 9/25) 


woAzZZ BRUNCH, 
end getaways, roman- 
bay —— S er" oo 
some, a... 
(blond/ Conaniean rt ay 
seeks handsome, mature, 
professional, black male to 
share free time with. # 0 
5839 (exp 9/18) 


Lonely GWM 39, 6'2 200ibs 
seeks guy for friends/safe 
relations. Likes movies, Star 
Trek, Simpsons, Letterman, 
Don't be shy, 0 


Male 45, seeks —— 
for daytime activitie: 
Shore. @® 8619 mony oe 


NEW Fi 1END 
Attractiv seeks new 
friend in 


ston area. @ 
8713 (exp 9/25) 


owen 3g OOPOFR ys, 


classical musician with 
sense of humor, youthful, 
goodiooks, straight — 
good shape, Spiritually 
minded, sincere. Ay 4 
ing, nue KO 

movies. s Renaeoene. 
Straight acting, counterpart, 
28 to 38, living in NH, 

MA. Athletic, intelligent, with 
same interests for honest, 
monogamous relationship. 
No drugs, no smoking. Not 
into Gay, scene. Letter and 
ay AAy POB 1043, Norwich, 























SOUTHERN MAINE 
Muscular, masculine, pro- 
fessional, preppy GWM 38, 
5'9', 160ibs, into sports, 
politics, making friends, new 
home on coast seeks 
athletic, educated guy to 35. 
Home or away. 8683 
(9/26) 








pone ly “ike to a") ~ 
20-28(student ok). We both 
love sports, travel, films, 
theatre, and quiet romantic 
times. cate tal nen 8 Gent 
—= 3726 (exp 
10/9) 





Tall attractive GWM 35, HIV 
negative with diverse 
seeks 





who is into good com- 
munication, the outdoors 
and adventurous nights. 0 
@ 5856 (exp 9/25) 





mc guy to share my 
Sooners oceanfront condo, 
occassional trips, 39 5'9” 
145, easy-going straight 
looking/ acting, nonsmoker. 
Seeks similiar ter travel and 
fun. Photo if possible. 
Phoenix 0 6886 


WM, 22, blond/biue, athletic, 
§'11°, 156, Sotine joox ter 


seeks goodiook' 
fun. @ 8581 owe 


WM, 32, 6’, 225ibs, football 
players build seeks ing 
18-27 Male. @ 8 (exp 
9/18) 


WM 36 5'11” 160 looking for 
similarly inexperienced. 
goodlooking, masculine, 
successful guy. The more 
uncomfortable you are 
responding to this ad the 
more you should reply. # 0 
5868 (exp 9/25) 


WM, 39, great body and at- 
titude, Mediterranian looks, 
seeks friendship/ rela- 
tionship with similar regular 
gy Ts a, ee 221 Raynham 
276 3699 (exp 9/18) 

















There are more personals 
than meet the eye. Now with 
the Phoenix's Instant Ad 
new personals are recorded 


every day. 
Call 1-976-3366 
$1.50 a Minute 


To Hear Who 
You've Been Missing 





head games. @ B797 { 797 temp 

9/25) 

Life is complex & contradic- 

phd year old lesbian. & 
(exp 9/18) 





opinions and ideas about the 
} agen en experience. 
For send 


SASE. to: Box 1863, 126 
Brookline Ave, Boston MA 
02215 





Novice, attractive WF, 43, 

~9ks attractive, slim, femi- 
nine WF. NH/MA border. & 
8722 (exp 9/25) 


Do you miss Big 10 football? 
If So, join me Depot 
every Saturday the best 
league in the land! 





SBF 27 Attractive, funny & 
sincere into movies & quiet 
times. Seeking athletic or in 
shape female. Photo ap- 
preciated. 0 6882 





you iT OUT 
to , caring per- 
, with exceptional sense 
of any is - for AG 
moron. are 
a superficial lati ip 
sloppy rance, in- 


self-centered and have 
absolutely no sense of 


re be my 
day. I'm 34, 6'3", 
“tice looks, straight 
be 


thinning So hair, 
Interests include excersiz- 


Select, — 4 .. 
adventurous same 
Box 62 Tewksbury 01876. 
@ 5853 (exp 9/25) 

SJF seek new friends 
40+ POB Natick 01760 


Sultry femme fatale looking 
to be confidante, inspiration 
(?) devoted courtisan and 











ing, diners, movies, 
in depth conversations, 
crazy/quiet times. Looking 
for physically fit person, up 

to age 40, doesn't take 
himself to seriously. Re- 
member, quality people are 
easy to find; Im isoking for 8 
POB a 


2765 (exp 9/18 Prov area) 





GWM, 38, 6’, 170Ibs, 
classical musician with 
sense of humor, youthful, 
goodiooks, straight a. 
good shape, spiritually 
minded, sincere. Enjoys hik- 
ing, a out, concerts, 
movies. s handsome, 
Straight acting, counter; 

28 to 38, living in NH, 

MA. Athletic, intelligent, with 
same interests for oo 
monogamous _ relationship. 
No drugs, no smoking. Not 
into Gay scene. Letter and 
phto to: POB 1043, Norwich, 

VT 05055. 


WOMEN 
SEEKING 
WOMEN 

F 37, tall, Tt, seeks Temale 


for frendship and more. @ 
8601 (exp 9/25) 

GF, 19, 56", 110, brown 
hair, brown S, feminine, 
looking for same. @® 7088 
(exp 9/25) 





wench. Prefer 
physically, emotionally fit 
5-40 





woman 2 (exp 
9/25) 
SWF, 42, feminine seeks 


same: Ms feelings, 
fun. Box 712, Gloucester, 
MA 01930 @@ 8576 (exp 
9/18) 


There are more personals 
than meet the eye. Now with 
the Phoenix's Instant Ad 
new personals are recorded 
every day. 

Call 1-976-3366 

$1.50 a Minute 

To Hear Who 
You've Been Missing 





mmecomsrmaretice 
MESSAGES 


BOB THE ACTUARY 





+ at John Hancock, Volvo 


wagon, nice jewish guy. We 
met Mon 8/19--hurricane 
day. Had fun night--Parker 
hse. I'm caught between the 
duty & the dream. Contact 
me ©) 6890 


Did you take the boat 
to/from Provincetown on 
September 1st? You were 
dresses in black and travel- 
ing with friends. | wanted to 
meet you but didn't know 
how to begin. Please send a 
note with your name and 
telephone number so that |! 
can say hello. Tongue tied in 
yellow slicker. 2 6877 





GO NOTRE DAME: —) 
them Wolverine bastards’ 


LB: tpl | love you. 
wae 








READ A 
an whe 
ment, The ged s 
tracks wee hot in in literary 





Saluydanwan ($1.50 a minute)* 
"TOTHE TOP IF || Browse Phoenix 
_ ROCK & ROLL Personal Call® ads. 


the BOSTON PHOENIX 
CLASSIFIED section can 
help get there faster. If you 
need musicians, equipment, 
rehearsal space, yyy A 
ment you can find it 
Music and The Arts section 
of classifieds. 


Boston's I Bulletin Board 
267-1234 








Bummed out because you 
missed The Flaming Lips 
last time they were in town? 
Keep your eye on the 
Phoenix Arts each 
week. We're Boston's Arts & 
Entertainment Authority! 





TO RESPOND TOA 
PERSONAL AD WITH 
A PHOENIX BOX 
NUMBER, MAIL 
YOUR REPLY TO: 


BOX ---- 

PHOENIX 
CLASSIFIEDS 
126 BROOKLINE AVE. 
BOSTON, MA 02215 


SECTION TWO ¢ SEPTEMBER 13, 1991 = 19 
Ge sincere fon’ loving, OOVOULOVE THE 
needs and warts 8 ow ® MOVIES? 
share time with Boston writer seeks your 











BROWSING? 


Call 
1-976-3366 


| 
us 


NOW! With NEW Instant 
Ad*", browse even more 
personals...new ads 
recorded every day! 


i 
¥) 
HEAR WHO YOU'VE 
BEEN MISSING 


*(Outside 617/508 area codes, dial 
1-900-370-2015 « $1.50 a minute) 




















Cidisiticds 


CLASSIFIED LINE ADS 
CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS 617-859-3207 


617-267-1234 














GWM 31 Cape Cod pro- 
fessional seeks other for 
friendship, more. @® 3698 
(exp 10/2) 


GWM, 34, 6', 210, 
brown/brown, attractive. Ital- 
ian Catholic, professional, 
honest. Enjoy music, ocean, 
outdoors, movies, dining 
out, conversation. Seeks 
friend 27-37. POB 6177 JFK 
sta Boston MA 02114. @® 
8587 (exp 9/18) 


GWM 34, new to scene, car- 
ing, warm, understanding, 
seeks GWM 18, for rela- 
tionship. Phone, photo 
please. PO Box 360 Roslin- 
dale, MA 02131 


GWM 35, 5'8", 165ibs, 
| ae meg &in shape, pro- 

ssional, masculine, regular 
type guy with varied 
interests. Looking to meet 
that special person to de- 
— a friendship first. @ 

(exp 9/18) 


GWM 35 teddy bear, body 
guard looks, seeks romantic 
younger (18+) little bit. @ 
609 (exp 9/25) 


GWM, 40, seeks 30-45 for 
pees times. POB 2120 
=" 02106. @® 8709 (exp 
) 




















ape GWM, 44, 5'5, br/br 
135ib, seeks GWM 35+ for 
relationship or dates. @ 
8599 (exp 9/25) 
GWM, 52, great shape. @ 
8602 (exp 9/25) 


GWM 5'7 145’ brw hair brwn 
eyes, 20 yers old, boysih 
looking for the same. @ 
7033 (9/25) 


GWM, 58, 5'7 133 Grey hair, 











blue eyes, seeks man 20-60 


for friendship. 0 


GWM, 6', 195, 48, 

nonsmoker, warm, witty, 

wise, creative, seeks long- 

term liaison. Box 173, New- 
ton Highlands 02161. 

@ 8572 (exp 9/25) 


GWM marathoner, 








academic, 5°10" 145, into ~ 


Italy, Caravaggio, skiing, and 
passion, iSO" th 

profession 
3725 (exp 9/25) 
GWM professional, 
30's, ‘straight’ act- 
ing/appearing, down to 





earth, not into bars, seeks - 
responsible, honest, sincere ‘ 


GWM 28-40 as soulmate for 


close friendship/ rela- - 


tionship. Serious replies 
only. @® 8582 (exp 9/18) 
GWM seeking same, 
muscular, _,.goodiooking, 
18-35, * health 





7027 (exp 9448) 





Handsome? “athletic, solid - 


professional WM, 5'11° 195 
ibs, seeks you 
musculat WM in 20s. 0 6893 + 


Ss ee ee wees 





thin, vigorous 
GM 2587 @ . 


early - 


























































































































AD INSERT DATE: 
@ CHECK A CATEGORY || © COMPOSE YOUR CLASSIFIED AD | “TI = 1 | 
PERSONALS COUPOH ot THE SORALS SECTION HEADLINE: MONTH DAY YEAR 
TO PLACE AN AD ON THE BILLBOARD, REGULAR LIGHT HEADLINE = 
CALL COURTNEY AT 267-1234 
HELP WANTED 0 Gigs was REGULAR BOLD HEADLINE pa dhnny dape oo ey 
O Professional Instruction LARGE BOLD HEADLI rves right 
ace nn cma aa ie NE veleet or edit any 
pocorn a and Equipment w/a 39/ 92/33/14|15| 2?vertisement. 
O General Employment : . So 
Opportunities DC Musical Services c 
OC Business Opportunities c 0 Tickets w/e 
0 Adult Employment OC Rehearsal Space c 
Opportunities ¢ C Modeling c 
SERVICES DIRECTORY O Studios ¢ 
O Business Services c ENTERTAINING SERVICES 
© Credit Services c CD Limousines ¢ 
CO Computer Services c O Food 
CO Education Services c 0 Catering c 
C Home Services c C Food Deliveries 
C Personal Services ¢ & Tahooutle 
CO Movers ¢ C Patty Space ¢ 
MIND, BODY & SPIRIT C Panty Services ¢ 
D Astrology ¢ C Music and 
C Instruction ¢ Baloonsc aan? a |e yis ss 17 | 18; 19 | 20; 21} 22) 23; we 
cneeer tes aga ane 
OC Collectibles n/a 
at ey © Appliances w/a 3) PRICE YOUR CLASSIFIED AD 4) BILLING INFORMATION 
0 Clothing w/a ; E ; : 
C Health and Fitness c This information is confidential. We cannot print your 
Ci Readings ¢ O Computers w/a NON-COMMERCIAL or o___ @aentas & advertisement without it. 
Ci Miscellaneous C Fumiture wa GUARANTEED rages tghthendine edd 92.78 
REAL ESTATE C Health Chibs w/a ad CLASSIFIEDS regular bold headline add $11.00 PHONE # 
O Apartments ¢ OC Geneetenpenere (CATEGORIES NOR G) large bold headline add $13.00 $___ 
C Apts. Wanted n/a 0 Odds & Ends n/a vaaaae 
C Commercial Space c CO Records & Tapes n/a cost per line (4 line minimum) $6.75 subtotal $ 
0 Condominiums ¢ C1 Video & Television w/a Pogue fight MOBI onenneneneenenmenen ~~ $8.75 guaranteed ads x2 weeks $ 
regular bold headline $11.00 ADDRESS 
C Houses For Rent c C Moving Sales n/a TOTAL $ 
large bold headiine $13.00 —_——- 
C0 Rooms to Rent c OC Misc. For Sale n/a 
CITY STATE Zip 
a” = aan COMMERCIAL 
C Sublets w/a 0 Travel w/a , To place an ad using Mastercard, VISA or American 
C Wanted n/a CLASSIFIEDS Express, please fill out this section or call 267-1234. 
of lines x $9.00 $ 
(CATEGORY C) CARD # 
regular light headline add $11.00 
cost per line (3 line minimum) .................. .$9.00 regular bold headline add $15.00 P 
regular light headline ........ss.eeeeeseeeseeenee $11.00 large bold headline add $16.00 $, O Mc O VISA CO AMEX 
regular bold headline $15.00 
large bold headline $16.00 TOT §=$___ EXPIRATION DATE 
ADULT os of lines x $17.00 an SIGNATURE. 
CLASSIFIEDS resales bok headline eci—21.00 DEADLINES: 
(CATEGORY A) large bold headline add.......$23.00 $___ ENTRE NOUS/ESCORT.....0csssecsssessone. THURS. 5:00 PLM.* 
box numbers- pick-up: add $15.00 $_ ESCORT TELEPHONE VERIFICATION .........FRI.12 NOON 
. SULLETIN BOARD .WED. 3:00 P.M. 
Cost per line (4 line minimus) ....e...0..-.$17.00 box numbers- mail-out add $25.00 $___ MUSIC, THEATER & ARTS. WED. 6:00 P.M. 
reguilar light NOACHHNG ........ccccsssesseeeeeeeeess$19.50 subtotal $ ALL OTHER CATEGORIES WED.. 6:30 P.M. 
Peguilar bold headline ............-ceeceseeeeeseeee $21.00 x number of weeks running $___ Saent cae Gaia sao a one 
large bold headline .........u..ee-sveeeeeesseeeeeee $23.00 TOTAAL $e ee ee ee 
consecutive weeks in advance and we will the same ad tree as you call each week on orby6 Teaatiy pena te e8 tie 
2 the week of the ad's second Guareraeed calogores ave noted by 2 Gr, COPY REGULATIONS: Tho forsending ofan beh bt ail the rates and cond- 
by the Phoenix. The pe ar hep pe a ee A ay ee ee De gt et text or ; to — 
@ private number and/or address will be in the Nous columns. Only Phoenix box numbers or Post ppp byte me pee Coe ey py tm ey 
Publeaion CANCELLATIONS AND Advertisements: There are no refunds for cancelled ads. apace wil be for ads cancelled before 4 Mm Sy ely 
GUARANTEED Advertsements: There are no refunds or copy changes on a guaranteed advertisement. CLAIMS FOR AND OMISSIONS: The Boston Phoenix accepts no for its failure, for any reason, to print an 
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There Is 
Nothing Like Us. 


it all starts with a different attitude: we recognize the 
inherent worth in every individual. When you value people, 
you want the best for them. That’s why we stock only whole 
foods of the highest quality - and offer you rewarding career 
opportunities. 


NATURAL FOODS 

COOKING DEMONSTRATORS 
Brookline and Cambridge 

Enjoy your healthy lifestyle and share your passion for natural 
foods while educating our customers on the benefits of 
wholefoods. We are seeking Food Information Representatives 
to conduct cooking demonstrations in our stores. You'll need 
extensive wholefoods cooking experience along with sound 
communication and interpersonal skills. This is a 15-20 hours 
per week position. 

CASH UP ASSOCIATE 

Cambridge 

You will be doing reconciliation, handling cash and making 
deposits. Part-time day hours with some weekends involved. 
Accounting and retail experience is necessary. 


FLOWER ASSOCIATE 
Distribution Center, 6:00am - Midday 





WHOLEFOOD SUPERMARKETS 











You'll also see our approach in the competitive salaries, 
generous family-focused benefits, and healthy environment we 
offer. You'll enjoy life, health and dental insurance, immediate 
20% store discount, liberal time-off plans, day care assistance, 
and more. Please send resumes to Michelle Hourihan, Bread & 
Circus, 1163 Walnut Street, Newton Highlands, MA 02161. 
No phone calls, please. An equal opportunity employer. 


Bread & Circus 
WHOLEFOOD SUPERMARKETS 


The Food, The Whole Food, and Nothing But The Food. 






ee ee a Ee «=CBREAD & CIRCUS 








_——_ | 












EARN MEGABACHS!| 


Are you currently selling advertising 
for an organization in Boston? 


Would you like to parlay your current 
leads into more $$$? 


WBACH 104.9 FM, 
The North Shore's Classical Station, 
is looking for a 
Director of Corporate Underwriting 
to offer underwriting opportunities to 
Boston based corporate, retail and 
service businesses. 


To find out more about this unique 
opportunity, contact WBACH 
General Sales Manager Alan Tolz at 
1-800-370-1049 


WBACH is an Equal Opportunity 
Employer. 


TJ BACH 


CLASSICAL MUSIC 
104.9 FM 








Walnut Street 
Center, Inc. 


We are seeking qualified 
professionals for our community 
based residences and apartments 
for mentally retarded adults. The 
great work environments, in- 
service training and benefits 
make the Walnut Street Center an 
excellent place to pursue a 
rewarding career. 


Residential Weekend & 
Weekday Positions 
Available: 

@ Managers 
@ Assistant Managers 
@ Overnight Asleep 
Managers 
@ Relief 
@ Workshop Assistant 
Supervisors 


Call 776-1448 between 9-11am 


or 
Send resume to: 
Personnel 
Wainut Street Center Inc. 
300 Somerville me 
Somerville, M. MA 0: 2143 
AA/EOE 

















AIRLINES 


$15K-$45K A YEAR 





* Baggage Claim 
¢ Ground Support 
* Pilots/Mechanics 


¢ Flight Attendants 
¢ Customer Service 


* Reservationsts 


Immediate Opportunities Now Available 
¢ Excellent Benefits 


For Info. Call Now! 


1-800-755-7800 


Ext. A8024 - 











PAID 
VOLUNTEERS 


Healthy men 
ages 21-40 

for 

half day 
alcohol related 
study. 

Blood sampling 
involved. 


EARN $100 
Taxi provided. 





Call 855-2969 
For more information. 

















THIS FALL! 


PHARMACEUTICAL RESEARCH 


HEALTHY MEN 
31-50 


needed ————, by MTRA for 15- 
day (12-n'ght) study of a prescription pain 
relief medication. Free health screen. Call 
. for immediate appointment. 

(617) 783-5695 
Mon-Fri, 9-5; Wed, 2-8 











TURN OVER A NEW LEAF 


EXPLORE TEMPORARY 
OPPORTUNITIES! 


Fortune 500 Companies are looking for 
administrative assistants for long and short term 
assignments in Copley Square. 40 wpm & 2 
years office experierce and professional attitude 


a must. Call us for immediate consideration 


ENTRY LEVEL 


AD SALES 


Expanding Classified Ad Sales Department 
has a position for an enthusiastic individual 
with good communication skills. Excellent 


people interested in breaking into media 





MIRA’ 


320 Washington St., Brighton, MA 


- 
; 2 b=7 


TEMPS’ 


sales. 
__ | Send resumes to Dept. L 
607 Boylston St | * | 126 Brookline Avenue Boston, MA 02215 








ee EE Cee ee 











266-1900 





GREENPEACEACTION 


You’ve thought about it... 


Now DO SOMETHING 
to preserve the environment 
and save life on earth. 


XS) 


Part time 
fundraising and grassroots 
education. 





Day, evening and weekend 
hours at our Northeast 
office in Jamaica Plain. 


Phone canvas (Part time) 
Call Laurel 
983-0808 











ground floor opportunity for career-minded |- 





A Progressive Human Service agency 
now has part-time positions available 
for supervised apartment programs 
and/or community residences for adults 
who are developmentally disabled. 


STAFF ADVOCATES 
* Flexible hours available including 
late aftemoons, evenings & 
weekends 
* Salary $8 P/H Good Benefits 
* Relevant education and 
experience required 


For more information 
please call or send resume to: 


Caryn Surkes 
BeaverBrook Step, Inc 
124 Watertown Street, 
Watertown, MA 02172 
617-926-1113 
AA/EOE 

































THE BOSTON PHOENIX e 


INVESTIGATIONAL 


DRUG 


EKG. Please call: 





MEN 40-65 
EARN $100 IN 24HRS 


..by participating in a one-day clinical 
pel we trial with MTRA of an investiga- 
tional medication for migraine headaches. 
Includes free health screen, physical and 


(617) 783-5695 
Mon-Fri, 9-5; Wed, 9-8 
No migraine "sufferers. 
(No walk-ins, please.) 






STUDY 











KEEP THEATRE 
ALIVE! 


























WORD PROCESSING 
DATA ENTRY 
Immediate Openings! 
Short and Long term 
jobs. 

CALL TODAY! 
TAD TEMPORARIES 
267-7575 











DO YOU HAVE 
JOCK ITCH? 


MTRA needs men with 
moderate to severe jock 
itch for a study of a top- 
ical cream. Six out- 
patient visits over 
4 weeks. 

Call Mon-Fri, 9-5: 

(617) 783-5980 











320 Washington St., Brighton 








FIND TIMES 
AFTER HOURS 
Our, Entertaining Services 
Classifieds feature: Limou- 
sines. Caterers. Food: De- 
iweries & Takeout. Party 
Space. Party Services. Mu- 
sic & Entertainment. Gifts. 
Balloons. All in The Phoenix 

Classifieds. 


becca 
PROFESSIONAL 
EMPLOYMENT 


Vintage store needs 
new owner. If interested call 
'4-0092 


to talk. Aprox $6K. 52: 





MAC ADMIN ASST: 
Boston's only all Macintosh 
temp agency needs Word, 
Wordperfect & Excell users. 
$10-$13/hr to start. Temps & 
perm. Call MacTemps 





Exp sales person needed for 
yoga and health publisher 
equired skills: sales man- 
agement, telemarketing, dis- 
tribution, advertising and 
trade shows. Send resume 
to: Rudra Press, Box 1973 
Cambridge MA 02238 


GIRLS WANTED from Mass. 
and N.H. — 9-19 to 
compete 
1991 BOSTON PAGENTS 
Over $15,000 in prizes 
and scholarships. 
Call 1-800-345-2330 
EXTENTION 5613 


Growing PR/ Ad Agency 
seeks intern/ admin asst. 
PT. flexible hrs. $5/hr. Mac 
exp a must. Write: CMC, PO 
Box 2307 Boston MA 02269 


Job Coach working with 
developmentally delayed 
individuats in a vocational 
setting. BA/BS human 
service field. 1 years 
experience preferred. 
Resumes: J. Kelly. L.E.S 
588 Pleasant St. Norwood 
MA 


MACINTOSH ARTIST: 
Boston's only all Macintosh 
temp agency needs graphic 














artists. Wlustrater, Power 
Point. MacOraw. 
PageMaker, Freehand or 


Quark Xpress. Traditional 
paste up and color sepera- 
tion exp a plus. Call 
MacTemps., 868-8200. 





NOW 5 
You too, can place your ad in 
our late classified sections. 
How? Call 267-1234! 




















If you need a professional 
job opening filled ASAP. 
place your ad in New Eng- 
land's largest weekly, and 
watch us go to work for you! 
Call 267-1234 
RESIDENCE DIRECTOR 
Responsible for manage- 
ment of Cambridge com- 
munity residence for psy- 
chiatrically disabled adults 
Provides staff supervision. 
counseling. Excellent 
benefits & supervision 
Salary + free & board. Coun- 
seling experience preferred 
Contact Ruth Housman. 
Wellmet Project. 491-2377 





wrk w/disturbed youth. Male 
coll grad 25+. 868-0649 


MEDIEVAL 
MANOR 


Reservationist needed for 

busy box office. Good phone 

skills. detail oriented. Will 

train. Call M-F 617-423-4903 
after 10AM 


NEED A JOB? 

Need a place to stay? 
Goodlooking 34 SWM with 2 
broken legs needs a F to 
take care of me. Cook. run 
errands, clean, etc. Has car, 
may live-in also. Chelmsford 
MA. 508-459-0970 











Sculptor/inventor reqs office 
asst. Macintosh, book- 
keeping, admin. sec. P/T 
Call Mayer 350-0222. 10-5 


GENERAL 
EMPLOYMENT 
OPPS 

Part time activists 


PHONE FOR THE 
ENVIRONMENT 
MASSPIRG, the state's lead- 
ing env group tking for 
bright. articulate callers to 
help pass RECYCLING legis- 
lation. PT eves. $7-10/hr 
Park St loc. Call Martha 
292-4800 


A daily salary of $300 for 
buying merchandise. No 
exp. nec. Call Don 
984-0558 Ext. 3030 








White or Asian female 
photo models needed 
Call 497-7518 


eens ee 
BUSINESS 
OPPS 


A NTION READ! 
Please be advised that some 
of the ads in this category 
require a fee in exchange for 
employment information 


900 NUMBERS !! 
900'S "S$, 900°S 
Big Cash, 24hrs per day. Call 
Now to receive your “How 
To Get Started Package 

1-900-835-2726 


CAFFE GIANNI 
Looking for counter help 
F/T or PT. Apply in person 
9:30-11 AM. 500 Boyiston 














Vintage clothing store needs 
new owner. If interested call 
to talk. Asking only $ for 
inventory and fixtures 
Creative person would enjoy 
this job. (Camb.) 524-009: 


A daily salary of $300 for 
buying merchandise. No 
exp. nec. Call Don 
984-0558 Ext. 3030 


HOME BUSINESSES 
Be your own boss & earn bi 
profits at home. Full or P/T. 
Send $5.00 & LSASE to: 
Freedom Publications. 

POB 900-PX Northbridge 
MA 01534 


Modern Restaurant 1600sf. 
Cam/Mass ave loc. pkg. for 
sale by owner. 547-0026 ask 
for Phil or Jim. 














Work at home full or pt exc 
income simple one $5 for 
details: Colt Ltd. 1344 Park 
St. Suite 105p Stoughton, 
MA 02072 


pence 
RESTAURANT 
EMPLOYMENT 
OPPS 





JOIN OUR TEAM 
Mrs. Field's Cookies in the 
Burlington & Chestnut Hill 
Malls is looking for 
enthusiastic shift super- 
visors & staff people. 10-35 
hrs/wk. Flex scheduling. Ap- 
ply in person at either store 
or call 617-272-8601 or 
617-527-0466 to set up appt 








SECTION TWO © SEPTEMBER 13, 1991 21 
PAGEMAKER AIRLINES HIRING! 900 NUMBERS cQoK 
Experienced pagemaker immed. entry level positions ONLY $75.00 for gourmet & natural foods 
free-lance artist wanted to avi. Exc Salary & Benefits Rent 900 extention for only catering & wholesale com- 
oan preaches ogy A = Service Fee $75 per mo. Purchase plans pany atering/cooking - 
hrs/ 1 week per mrth. Call (303) 441-2451 also available. required, Somrviie 776-9419 
Deborah at 522-1515 Attractive female bartenders 617-621-7059 M-F, 9-5 Suatnric Ait Washunaton 
‘ and waitresses for new es- (USE OF LINE MUST BE tel: ened Resort i ie 
PUBLISHER’S REP tablishment north of Boston APPROVED BY DIAL ing wait stat! ont ine 
Childrens artbooks. Calling (508) 921-9156 seek 
on our accounts. Ex- : : 900) cI en ab p 
erience. Commission erale house cleaner medi ' - 
Gotinee hon Books wanted. Part time. Call Ken _e $1000's PT ae ing available. Contact 
-253-9943 298-8731 + ok 6 ane we porate on Personnel. (603) 278-1000 
Harv rm for 10 hrs wkh Marketers, PO Box 471, 
QUALITY RESULTS! a % Londonderry NH 03053 PIZZA HUT 


Shift Mgr & Delivery Drivers 
No exp nec. Send resume 
Pizza Hut, 105 Canal St 
Salem MA 01970 or call (508) 
745-1221. Ask for manager 


WAITSTAFF 
For temporary help agency 
Exper'd only. No fee. various 
shifts avail. Flex hrs. Quick 
temp jobs. Call 423-4357 


WAIT STAFF/ 
HOST PERSON 
Experienced — makers & 


7 
Call Megat it. 11- $ 731-0271 


FREE LB. A WEEK 
The Seafood and Wine Ex- 
change is looking for cooks 
and servers who are happy 

healthy. fast on their feet 
Apply in person between 2-5 
M-F. South Station location 


WAITERS/WAITRESSES 
Fast paced restaurant home 
delivery service. Cambridge 
& Boston. Car neccessary 
All shifts. Top dollar 
542-2121. Michael 


CAFE MANAGER/ COOK 
Back Bay location. Ex- 
perienced. creative & 
energetic. PO Box 87 
Auburndale MA 02166 




















SHORT ORDER HELP! 
(if your restaurant needs a 
job filled ASAP. look to our 
Restaurant papery = oe 
Opps section and fill that 
order FAST! Call 267-1234! 








AIRES AREAL NSE 
LIMOUSINES 





LIMOS, ETC. 
or Hire 
617-338-9565 





SOPHISTICATED 
LIMOUSINE. 


For the elegant evening of 

discreet luxury. chauffeur 

driven Lincoln stretch limou- 

sines. Airport service avail- 

able ({617}—846-2000 or 
- 279-0001 





‘ WAITES 
TRANSPORTATION, 


INC. 
Boston's finest transpor- 
tation serviee, Limousines 
starting at $30/hr. includes 
sedans. super-stretch limou- 
sines. antique cars & vans 
Available 24 hours/day. Ma- 
jor credit cards accepted 
(617) 567-0420 


ORIENTAL GROCERY 
Korean Japanese. Chinese 
Thai & Phillipine Groceries 


783-2626 
152 Harvard Ave. Allston 


CATERING 


FOOD-A-RAMA 
A Concept Caterer 
Quality Catering with a 
creative flair for any budget 
The Most romantic proposal 
dinner imaginable +. Tra- 
ditional and Non-traditional 
weddings + Theme parties 
for birthdays + Corporate 
breakfast. luncheon. dinner 

and cocktail parties 


623-0725 
MORRISON CATERER 
522-6635 
Gourmet Natural Foods 





~ 


DELIVERIES 
AND TAKEOUT 
Ch saan Food 


Take out & Deliveries all day 
11 am to 1 am. 536-0420 


STREET CAFE 
“We Deliver” 
Deli + Bakery 
Breakfast served all day' 





7 Holland ey Somerville 
(Next to Johnny D's) 
Ask for Fred 


VIDIGO 
Delivers from 4:30-11 pm 
7 days a week 
Chicken. Subs. Pizza 
Cream. Chinese Food. Dry 
Cleaners. Film Processing 
and Video Tapes 


547-0000 


mR MEN 
PARTY SPACE 


GREAT PARTY 
SPACE 


Corporate or Private Affairs 
Accomodates 90-160 
Aku Aku 536-0420 


FRIAR TUCKS 
Downtown 
Up to 100 People 
Prv Room 523-9417 











COMMONWEALTH 
BREWING COMPANY 


523-8383 
Delicious food. unique Tap 
Room atmosphere. Perfect 
for next function. 


PARTY 
SERVICES 
AMERICA’S 
SEXIEST EXOTIC 


DANCERS 
Available for all occasions 
Specializing in Bachelor/ette 
parties, Birthday. corportate 
fraternity and sports parties 
CallS EP. MC/Visa 








617-595-8191 
24HRS/7 DAYS A WEEK 
9 professional = 

MAGICIAN 


Birthday Parties for * 
kids/adults. Any gathering 
conventions or party! Com- 
edy. Mysticism. and 
Magic' D Very entertain- 
ing. and a learning and spiri- 
tual experience.  ¢« 
Animals. @ Balloons & 
Clown also available 


/ 254-0569 « 





DANCE-A-GRAM 
Lowest prices in 

New England for sexy G & R 

rated Strip-o-grams 


(508) 620-9918 


SUPER 
FALL SPECIAL 
Any Sun-Thur G-Ra 
Stripogram $75! jet 
All our “Special” rates 
on X-rated shows still in 
effect throughout the 
Fall! Bachelor Parties, 
Birthdays etc. 





PARADISE ENTERTAINMENT 
1-800-648-5074 














EXP’D BARTENDERS 
Avait- tor private "functions 
Let us take the headache out 
of your holiday party. Free 


estimates. 338-3036 Ive msg © 





HOT! « 
Most beautiful women this 
side of the Mississippi. Avail- 
able for all occasions! Cail 
Americas Finest. Today's 
Best Entertainment 
Services 
617-338-9565 


10° off With this Ad 


yVJQEO SPECIALTIES 

Video portraits and 

portfolios. Your Events 

Parties and Special Oc- 

casions videotaped at Your 
location 


CALL 
1-800-287-7481 





MAKE YOUR NEXT PARTY 


EXTRAVAGANZA! 
Select Entertainment 
Productions 


617-595-8191 


aaa et 
ALTERNATIVE DJ 
How can you dance at your 
own party without the arm 
afid leg it costs you for a 
radio/club jock AND for ren- 
tal DJ gear'?'? Get out of 
Wisconsin! |'m Dennis. and 
Im mobile! One modest 
price covers my body and 
800 watts of audio power 
and you come out ahead! 
Featuring alternative and 
eutting edge grooves 
Parts 1s Parts. 617-274-5276 
days or 
eve/wkn 





/ 


603-886-5789 _ 


DJ DAVE 
Parties. clubs. weddings 
Dance. rap. rock. oldies. all 
the hits. Professional sound 
system. Leave message at 


617-245-7228 


EXCELLENT MUSIC 
EXCELLENT PRICE 
Laser Sound. prof. DJ 
Service. Dance to the best at 
your next party. ‘Karaoke 
also avaliable. Call Jim 

617-489-2142 


HANG THE DJ 
The middie of your party is 
the wrong time for a DJ to 
educate you. What you want 
I Il spin it. Everybody winds 
up on the dance floor 
Absolutely tasteful 
Wes Junior 739-7040 


LOOKING FOR A 
CLASS ACT? 


Quality Professional Enter 
tainment for all Occassions 
Musical. comedy. and 
variety acts. Exotic dancers 
and more. Call Select Enter 
tainment Productions 
617-595-8191 


the best- 
TAI 


7 

THE MORNING GUY 
ivailable for corporate. hold 
tay functions and private 
parties Call 595-6200 ext 74 














Videographer available to 
videotape your wedding. bar 
mitzvah. etc. Reasonable 
rates Gary 508-443-2288 


smemmrmameanin 229 
FLOWERS 


Marblehead Handprints is 
pleased to announce the 
opening of 
FLOWER’S OUT BACK 
Specializing in long lasting 
treshly cut flowers for all oc 
casions. Free delivery 
111 Washington St 
Marblehead. MA. 01945 
617-631-7912 





sameeren 
BALLOONS 


@ FOR BALLOON ®@ 
@ DELIVERIES AND 
DECORATIONS CALL 
BALLOON EXPRESS 


325- 
@ Mention 
jet 10 


BALLOON CITY USA 
Unique balloon arrange 
ments for your sweetheart 
Wide selection of stuffed 
ammals. Deliver in Boston & 
surrounding area. Credit 
ards accepted 567-9114 





Ad & 
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FOR SALE 


BOATS 





THE DEADLINE FOR 
RENEWING ALL 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED 
ADS IS TUESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 
































NEED CASH? 


We = A used 
HARVARD BOOK 
STORE 
1256 Mass. Ave. 
Cambridge 














WINDOW GUARDS. stop en- 


try and burglary:Boston 
Grate 26! 269-5668 installed or 
you pick up 


MOVING SALE- All contents 




















LP COLLECTION 
Americas largest private 
most valuable libray of music 
collectables 
50.000 orignial seals 
1956-1990. Classical 
Soundtracks. Orig 
Rock. Soul. Jazz. 
Greatest Hits. Standard-Pop 
VC. Country. Folk. Comedy. 
- mas 
Ethnic. Documentary. Elvis 
hone avail nee or 


203- 227. 9326 | 


=< 


VIDEO & 
TELEVISION 


ROCKY. btfl ornge 
marmalade. neutered adult 
male cat. Healthy. talkative. 
likes people. GIVEN AWAY 
FOR FREE. 643-3243 


IN BASED Based 
ski club with large house nr 
Stowe/Sugarbush area sks 
new share members. Good 
people-good deal. Call 
*% Rolf or Steve 859-8221 


TRAVEL 


Aug 14th - Boston to Minn/St 





























wea 
AUTOMOTIVE 
DOMESTIC 


197 D Pinto hatch- 
back. Runs/well. body good 
well-maintained. exc stereo. 
62K miles $800/BO 
Call (508) 785-1045 


1986 El! Camino Con- 
quistador package. 2 tone 
bie. V8 4 barrel. Very gd 
oAndition. $3800 or takeover 





payments. (508) 373-6035 
































MERCEDES 280SEL 73 
Gold long body. all extras 
good condition. $5500. Call 
Joseph at 566-7480 


¢ 


VOLVO 240DL 86 Auto. 2nd 


ownr, gd cond. Chapman 
tock. $5400 Call 
617-825-4070 





MGB 78 good mechanical 
cond. 73K miles. some rust 
Well loved $3000.523-8329 


SUBARU ‘90 Loyale wgn 
14K 5sp. ac. crs cntr. casst 
slate grey. rf rck. like new 
arged. $10.500. 367-3015 








TOYOTA CAMRY 90--As- 
sume tse. no down pay- 
ments. $268/mo. A/c. pb. ps 
fwd. am/fm stereo. Call Jim 
773-7815 











VOLVO. 245. 78. station 
wagon. 4 sp. ps/pb. 125K 
nbe citch. ex con. $1500 or 
bo. 497-0217 


VANS & 
TRUCKS 


Ford 50 Van -59K 
mi. 3/4 ton long-bed high- 
top. hydraulic lift. perfect 
running cond. $3250 or b/o 
(Camb) 876-2716 

















Paul to Portland OR. Aug 21 
gatta cuddy cabin. 165hp RUGS: 4 hemmed broad-. of hi-rise condo. incl Scan ——$—— - Minn/St Paul to Boston / ATTENTION! TOVOTA Callas GTS 1007 CYCLES 
Merc VO. AM-FM cass loomed 8X10s with peds. 2 danavien twin bed complete. = onplete Gigital effects w/  $250/80508-356-5683dayy THE DEADLINE FOR 59k orig mi. new brakes 
depth/fish finder w/ alarm. rose $100ea. 3321832 able offers. Nts & wknds, case and car battery cord. im moving to LA/SD I'm look- RENEWING ALL 36900/be 508-669-69680ey FLH Liberty Edition Classic 
VHS radio. full canvas cover. ‘ARN New! $1000 or bo. 267-8307. ing for person to share driv- GUARANTEED 508-667-8022 Jim or Sue a a rs mint 
horeli . roller ie SARE SOESOTIO oaded 
vane iinet "Seine STEREOS & MOVING SALE- All contents 508 485.2000/617-689:7821 CLASSIFIED ADS firm. Serious inquiries on! 
$12000jb0._ cal 5. PM of hi-rise condo. inci Scan- YARD SALES 1S TUESDAY AT — — Lvmsg winumber, 289-9075 
276-448 COMPONENTS danavian twin bed complete. r Looking for M/F non smoker 6:00 P.M. TOYOTA LANDCRUSER ‘74 nn 
Brand new Bong 2 Olutsen» desk. rower. etc. All reason- r e t-tamily 4 to shr fuel expense and driv- rbuilt. ex con $2500. CHEVY 
ihe rand new Bang & able offers. Nis & wknds. SALE. Saturday 9/ ing in my car to San Jose. CA SPORTY SPRINT 86 Sspd. am/im AUTOMOTIVE 
CLOTHING waits. beagram XS $200 779.1013 $3040. Cis Contry == around October 7. 1991. ¢ P 1987 black 5. °@SS- a/c $2500. 641-3137 
inclds cartg. 353-0459 Lv Baptist Church. 1151 Mass 617:9603867 ord EXP. 1987. blac ‘ain SERVICES 
= IMAGINE | —_™sg.MuST SEE! iBM Wheel Writer. $1800 Ave. Proceeds will benefit spd, 75.000 miles. sunrf. 
: new. Mail list software-will Contemporary Care Midway Airlines Certif. gd AC.. stereo. new exhaust & VOLKSWAGON VW 77 Bug L 
WARDROBE & Klipsch Cornwails ‘pair. exc train Ex cond. Areal stealat Services, Inc thru Dec 31. tway $150 to Drakes. Well maintained cnyrtbl. wht. nw roof, rebit BAD CREDIT OK 
cond $900 or BO 482-7688 $500/bo. Call 508-879-7679 — Dallas. Ft Wrth. Pheonix. N $2400. 508-664-6825 engine. only 4000 mis com- 88-91 models. Guaranteed 
CONSULTATION HUGE THREE FAMILY pitly rstrd. $5800. Calf apprvl. no down pymnt 
Mistubishi 417 XE stereo [es Orleans. Denver. LA & Los = FORD MUSTANG ‘67 Red 4 
For men and women. Offer- 4 Y SA Vv $581. 924-1953 603-891-1907 Nashua 1-800-233-8286 24 hrs 
ing: wardrobe and closet or- Cassette Rn. amjim re RECORDS & Retrid OAD SALE ses og8s. cave rag top. auto. fily restrd. ex 
ganization according to life-  C&ner “pty Re chairs’ clothing. dishes.  One- -way ticket Boston to  ©0Nd. runs prictly. must see! 
Style + shopping services + seek SONY XM-ESO stereo TAPES lamps. etc 9/14 am-3pm 5 Portland. Oregon. Female $9900.. H 738-0877 W 
dressing for business and cn a eco, Cnaulk st. off Magazine st. Leaves 9/25 $99. (617) 864-8946 
beyond » personalized s _ Call 617-631-2689. Leave HARD Cambridgeport. 354-1443 986-2073 FORD Tempo ‘88. loaded 
en © * available message TO FIND MUSIC Sat. 9/14. 10-5. 3 family one wa x Bos-San Fran am/fm cass. a/c. pwr every- 
seminars. « 617-499-9483 Furn. desk. 10 spd bike. leaves Lent 19th. $100/b.0. ‘hing. 37k mi. tan. exc cond 
Nakamichi 550 portable HIWAY MUSIC. sheepskin coat. No early Call 508-746-8413 auto. $5000. 233-9536 eves 
re ae cassette. 3 mikes. all the ex- SPECIALIZING IN birds. 88 Oakley Rd Belmont JEEP CHEROKEE CHIEF 
COMPUTERS tras. Excellent cond ATS P Phoenix. AZ from Boston. 1 
$600/80. 661-6373 eves. IMPORTS, PROMOS, I rie ticket round tp. Lvs__86 Blue: excellent concition 2 
UY SEL “IN: ; LTD. EDITIONS, CUT 9/27 return 9/30 $200/bo pa ag yo =a 
mosore Aten "Brogenss ODDS & Ours. HARDTOFIND MISCELLANY feces | 35.000 mies. $7900 
pig ogeniu ENDS ITEMS. TAPE. CD. 7 & 65-8860 Weekdays 
EROS C12" INCH DISC. FAST WANTED 723-5933 Weekends ~s mi 
"Buy. Seu trace Seu TuaTPmopuct © SERVICE.CALLIM24. = LEGAL WAL PAY CAGH MERCURY TRACER 88 
ew &U WHERE BOSTON CAN HOURS A DAY: NOTICES For minitre lead solders. PoP ol nO aone 
- -9545 FAX Also For an man or é 
BosTOW MAC GROUP, Coury af Bun pape ape PLACE YOURLEGAL American riltarycqipment 53600. 244-7793 
Board desk. 267-1234 TICE HERE made from 1914-1945. <A TS 
TOSHIB T3106 THANX, HAVE A GOOD 250,000 readers will see it. cluding headgear. edged FOREIGN 
Backslash CO-ED VOLLYBALL DAY FAX it to Robert at 536-7977 weapons. uniforms. mis- 
puter 40 MB 4b -- 2 a a gas or call 859-3368 cellaneous equipment. post- ubaru GL ite 4 dr 
screen. full DOC set. ful TEAMS FORMING FOR ATTENTION! TTA “medals. memorabelia 5 spd. ac. AM/FM cass 
loaded SW carry case $1 ps. etc. Write to P.O. Box 67-243 139K miles. mostly hiway 
bo. 262-5326 Doctors. sional. law- THE DEADLINE FOR PETS Chestnut Hill, MA 02167 Recent new trans & radiator 
eum ts yong Vian oor s RENEWING ALL nas D008 Runs & looks great $2100 
oston young Urtban prof s DOG (508) 346-8443 : t 
FURNITURE Fall co-ed Vollyball league GUARANTEED Two female Poms need a SOOTHE YOUR SPIRIT Fax our Ad 
Teams & individuals wel- CLASSIFIED ADS good loving home. Can be Meditetion..Find it th Mazda. RX 7. 1987. Gra e 
IME! 7 box springs. come. All levels of competi- T AY AT separated. 1 is white. the oon ita ¥> mea yy spd. AM/FM. lo-mis. (28K) 
mattresses. $50 per item tion. Call Now! League play 1S TUESD other is red with black tips BODY a SPIRIT Ss ’ Exc cond. $7700 or bo. Call 
Call Joseph at 566-7480 ins Sept 23. For info call 6:00 P.M. Both have their shots section. Cindy. 773-2791 
1 552-6922 623-8510 
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THEATER & ARTS 





ACTING 


encom een et rat 
™ ACTING: BOBBI AUSUBEL 


Free Inner Child/Actor by 
play, improv, dreams. 20 yrs 
exp Fac Bos Cons 861-8426 


Actor's scene study: Smail 
classes. Individualized atten- 
tion. Elizabeth Appeby. For- 


mer Managing Director, Al- 
ley Theatre 868-6341 
Instruction in Acting. Fees 


from $25.00. Classes pri- 
vate. Call Ken 423-2966 


John Marengo from Theatre 
Of Relativity Productions of- 
fering Acting Classes. Start- 
ing late September. For 
further info call 661-8415 


OUTCASTING 
offers Fall acting classes 
with Karen Ross. Please join 
us for an openhouse Thurs, 
Sept 19th 5:30-7PM. For 
additional information and 
registration materials, call 

17-738-6322 














HEAD SHOTS 
Actors/ Models/ Bands 
Complementary photo 
sessions. 1 contact sheet, 
36 proofs; $10. First 8x10, 
B+W, $35. Noah, 783-2834 
Lives OF ARTWORK 

mm, 4x5 transp, B+W 
in studio and on lo- 





ae 
cation 


SELL YOUR BOOK! 
If your manuscript is 
saleable, ERATO House Lit- 
erary Consultants will sell it 
for you. If it is not salable, 
ERATO House will tell you 
what to do to make it salable 
For full free no-obligation de- 
tails, write ERATO House 
Litary Consultants. PO Box 
39669, Baltimore MD 21212 


Short stories/poems wanted 
for new literary quarterly 
Submit work to: P.J. Howard 
63 Lake Ave, Walpole MA 
02081 or Call 508-668-2135 


nemesis 
COMEDY 


DO YOU LOVE THE 
MOVIES? 

Boston writer seeks your 
opinions and ideas about the 
theatregoing experience 
For comedy article. For a 
questionaire, send SASE to 
Box 1863, 126 Brookline 

Ave, Boston MA 02215 


STAND-UP COMIC 
developing act and seeking 
material. Writers: Send 
jokes, gags, routines or any- 

thing remotely funny to 
Box 6891, Boston Phoenix 


aeammanaca RSE 
AUDITIONS 


AUDIT! -Private 
coaching and audition 
preparation for actors 
Focus on individual needs 
and ongoing professional 
development. Elizabeth 
Appleby. Former Managing 
Director, Alley Theatre 
868-6341 


Actors Wanted for touring 

company $300/wk. October 

thru December. Auditions 

and rehearsals in Boston 
Call 603-776-6045 


Actors wanted for animal 
rights production. 10/18,19 
Call Lorraine 731-8708 























Cabaret Singers wanted 
audition Tuesday 9pm Ken 
dall Cafe, Camb. 661-0993 








PAT DOUGAN 
teaches 


ACTING IN 
COMMERCIALS 
AND 
CORPORATE 


VIDEOS 


On-camera class 
Sept.25 - Oct.30 
Mon.&Wed.nights 
16 student limit 
By audition 


617-666-3703 














ACTORS WORKSHOP 


SINCE 1956 BOSTON’S 
OLDEST AND BEST 
PRO ACTING SCHOOL 
Day, evening and weekend 
classes, full play production 
classes with public per- 
formances. Full-time day 
classes beginner, inter- 
mediate, and advanced act- 
ing, TV commercials, acting 
in soap operas, voice and 
articulation, classes for 
teens. Classes Start Sep- 
tember 23. Cail for free 
brochure call 423-7313. 40 

Boylston St. Boston. 





CTFC: Auditioning acting in- 
terns for season, potential 
14 days workshop in Lenin- 
os 9/12-13 6-10pm and 
/14 2-6pm. Call: 522-9328 








TOP 


FASHION 
MODELS 
NEEDED 


Call Jeff 
at New Talent Inc. 


6175665901 








The studio at 


COLLINGE/PICKMAN 
CASTING 
- workshop for aca 


Study acting, audition and 
scene study, on-camera 
techniques, voice-overs 
and more in an intensive, 
environment 


with some of New 
al ancingrteaien 


Fall Session begins 
September 23 


Call for information 
576°2289 











FEMALE LEAD 
VOCALISTS 


requisite; we are 
for fresh, 
mic new talent. 
all J.D. at 738-0044 


Equity or Equity elligible - 
“The Mystery of Irma Vep”’ - 
2M actors - Saturday Sept. 
21. 9-5 - Forum Theatre, 6 
Chatham Street, Worcestor. 
Call 508-799-9166 for appnt 


FALL ACTING CLASS 
Casting now: Register now 
Profes. quality showcase 
Gladstone Theatre & Film 
508-756-4702 for details 








ANCIENT COMEDY 
Auditions Mon&Tues Sept. 
16 & 17, 6-9 oo at 7th Da 
Adventist mple, 7 
Peterboro St. Stipended 
perfs at Strand Nov. 12-15. 
Call 424-6831 


COMICS-As seen on CHAN- 
NEL 7, Improve Your Stand- 
Up Performance and de- 
velop New Material. Private 
Coaching with Elizabeth Ap- 
pleby, Former Managing Di- 





rector, Alley Theater. 

868-6341 

DANCE 

hamber Ballet is sponser- 
minar 


- an Informational 
“Optimum Perfomance; The 
Physical, Mental and 
Nutritive’. October 20. Hyatt 
Regency Cambridge Hotel. 
9am to 4:30pm $55. $50 
prepaid by Oct 11. For more 
info call The Chamber Ballet 
at 617-593-2976. 


THE RELATIVES 
SEEK GUITARIST 
Local band (w/ space, demo, 
gigs in/out of town) seek 
exp'd Id/rythm gtr. Vox (bu & 
Id), writing pref'd. Songs are 
accessable pop/rock w/ 
edge. Infl: Bowie, Magazine, 
Flat Duo, Sqeeze, Costello 
Ted 262-4683 


$50 hr for F models/singers 
Music/TV Promos Send Pix 
etc to Music Inc. 304 New- 
bury St. Suite 336 Boston, 
MA 02115 or Call 884-7881 








SECTION TWO ° 
———— 


SEPTEMBER 











sks A ex: t.-—- 4 Into 
Texas & Chicago blues, 
Jump, swing; some Jazz in- 
fluences. Call scott 
323-4260 





SONGWRITERS 
Do Your Demos At The 
SOUND MARKET 
IN 
HARVARD SQUARE 
$8.50/hr Intro Special. 
Keyboards & Drum Tracks 
Are Free Of Charge. 

8 Track MIDI Recording. 


SOUND MARKET 
547-0851 


“CARPE LYRIC” 
Vrsatle lyrcst looking 2 
collbr8 w/M&F musicians. 
This is for love, not $, but I'm 
not averse! All styles wtd. 
JFH 868-5671 


Crew man or light man 
needed immed for rock band 
Powerglide. Call Stewart at 
(508) 263-5518. (Acton) 








Exp pro drummer and gtrst 
want to form cover/money 
rock band. Need Id vocals 

and bass. Call Rex at 
508-369-2474 


Exp voc/gtr and drum wantd 
to continue wkend T40 gigs 
with new LD gtr&bass. North 
Shr. 508-663-4929 


F bass & Id gtr w/bkg vox 
needed for org melodic/hrd 
rock band. Infl: Buzzcocks, 
L7, Motorhead, Zep, Pixies 
& More. 254-4161 


F singer wntd. Mult-in- 
strumentalist seeks 
vocalist/lyricist. Must have 
insanely beaut 
voice/extremely committed. 
I've got songs, equip, know- 
how. Need voice. Ethereal 
guitar-oriented dance. Send 
— to Phoenix Box 
18 














2 MUSICIANS NDED 
Fem voc & guitarist nded for 
new GB/Club band. Goals 
are $, with orig projects to 
follow. Serious, prof 
617-484-6523 


13; 





1991 








Keyboardist with R&B infis 
soughtfor est Boston orig 
rock band. Exp pros only. 
(508) 668-6324 Ive msg 





Keyboard oye tf enone 
multi stylistic sks other musi- 
cians. pref wrkng or nr wrkg 
situation Steve 924-0291 





KEYBOARDS WNTED 
The Tiles need keys m/f, age 
20 to 28, to ply orgis alter 
rck. Equip trans, committ- 
ment. Call Mike, 662-8694 or 
Greg at 508-682-4429 


KEYBRDS WNTED 
For the baddest band in Bos- 
ton. Live gigs, studio work 
and plenty of money to 
make. (617)322-0338 or 
(617)488-3494 


Keys nded for orig iy our 
infl 60's 70's R&R, P Floyd 
etc. Unique opp, call for info 
Arthur 646-4623 


Keys needed for workin 
bnd. 50s 60s GB and Top 40. 











Call Charlie at 592-7826 





KILLER BASS 
Pale Nephews ahvy rck bnd, 
sks a very able bass plyr for 
ser commitment now. 
787-7751 


Lead/rythm guitarist sks to 
join working rock/biues 
band. Call Frank 749-8430 


LEAD VOCALIST seeking 
working cover band or 
similiar paying gig. 

Steve 4922987 


Lead vocalist- Orig rock 
band needs frontman 
w/range & presence. Call 
Steve, 508-478-7738 




















em 


a 
Price to Low 
to Print 


Store Hours 


Dene 
Dine oo 

















College Student sks actors 
white F 40+ and Foreign stu- 
dents M 20's Call 353-0413 


We love trade-ins! 


itars ¢ keyboards ¢ recording gear 
pa Sear o amupe > drame © cigual protesoere 


922 Comm. Ave. Boston 738-7000 
180 Mass. Ave. Boston 738-7001 
Framingham (508) 879-3590 Worcester (508) 754-5271 


FREE - NEWSLETTER 
1-800-373-LYX-1 








Mon.-Frr sank — 10-5 


Nashua, NH 
we seebensns RTE 3A © 603-888-1160 
AND 0) 


M-1 Workstation 
$1,399.99 





wees MU S | OC 


DEMO & OVERSTOCK 


SCRATCH & DENT _ 


Wireless 
AD _ 









ff © SOUND £@ 


got inc 


m.. stig 617-247-0909 


THER LOCATIONS 


Peabody, MA Norwood, MA Shrewsbury, 
RTE 1 © 508-535-0123 RTE. 1 © 617-762-0236 RTE. 9 © 508-797-4421 
THROUGHOUT NEW ENGLANDH 




















FIDDLER ON THE ROOF 
Auditions for LaCanaille 
Dramatiques Winter Produc- 
tion will be held Sept. 23,25 
& 29, 1991. All roles open for 
audition. Also needed 
Production Personnel. In- 
cluding Assist Dir. Please 
call 508-458-2512 to sched- 
ule time or for info 


GLOBAL 
ENTERTAINMENT 
MANAGMENT 


ts now holding auditions for 
female vocalists for it's all 
female group NOVELTY 
must be between the ages of 
15 and 21 all races needed 
436-3315 


HEAD SHOTS 


36 exposure shoot, proof 
sheet $35. 617-242-1354 


irish Theatre Workshop of 
Boston Is auditioning for 
contemporary Irish play. Call 
Damien at 625-6777 


MURDER MYSTERY 
Mystery Cafe Dinner 
Theatre accepting head- 
shots for actors and under- 
studies for all locations send 
to: Mystery Cafe 288 
Berkeley St. Boston, MA 
02116 


NEWBURY ST Theatre audi- 
tions women actors Sept 17 
& 19 from 7-9pm for Nov 

















opening of comedy. 565 
Boylston St. Boston 
262-7779 





New Theatre Studio (for- 
merly New Ehrlich Theatre) 
Fall session begins 10/7 Act- 
ing, Movement, Voice, and 
Audition Classes. For regis- 
tration or brochure call 
247-7488 


OPEN AUDITIONS 
Guree tases Teste wan 


conduct open auditions for 
Fall production of Larry 
Shue's comedy “The Fore- 
igner’’. 5 males (late teens to 
middie age). 1F 20's & 1F 
60's. Plus townspeople (any 
age). Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, September 17 & 18 at 
Masonic Building, 1170 
Hancock St. Quincy (Ac- 
cross from Quincy Center T 
Station). 7 PM both nights 
For info call 843-5862 








Picadilly Theater Co. is hold- 
ing auditions for comedy; 
some pay. aye call 
back 9/26-9/27 for nt- 
ment call 508-352- 





Producer seeks vocalists for 
international record deal 
Call 247-8689 





Study Directing With Pros. 
Robert Wals Richard 
McElvain, Grey Johnson, 
Judy Braha Teach an 8 wk 
course Oct. 21. 661-7846 


Whodunnit Dinner Theatre 
9/16,17 7-10pm Holiday inn 
Rte 1, Peabody. Plus 1BM 
Mike 508-281-3571 for apnt 





$50 hr for F models/singers 
Music/TV Promos Send Pix 
etc to Music Inc. 304 New- 
bury St. Suite 336 Boston, 
MA 02115 or Call 884-7881 


AA sng/gtr & idgtr sk bass, 
drm, F voc for Robyn rockin 
w/Jane, groovin’ w/Siouxie 
Bill 472-5494 Sean 247-7326 





Orm&Bs/or Kys Wtd by 
Singr & Gtr te ng td 
PsydLc-Goth-Iindust-Seduc- 
tiv Edge.7879513/8599530 


FEMALE VOCALIST WNTD 
TOP/40 dance/show act w/3 
female front! Fun gigs. Call 
Paul:508/597-5065 





Drummer for 
blues/reggae/r&b band 
Must have real feel! Allmans 


Marley Ga 
547-7183/846-9384 





ABASS PLAYER 
nded 4 aggres alt band. Solid 
grooves. Airply, space, CD 
Infl Pixies, S Youth, Fugazi 

438-4964 





ALEX- 
| LOVE YOU FOREVER. 
HAPPY ANNIVERSARY! 
-CAROL 
M vocalist w/ R&B in- 
fluences sought for estabid 
Boston orig band. Exp pros 
only (508) 868. 6324 lv mssg 


Band seeks versatile id 
- er for orig heavy rock 

/funk/blues/edge. Call 
aoa. 4540 471-134 


BASS+GUITAR 
NDED4ORIG BAND 
RCK W/POP EDGE 

GOAL ORIENTED 














BASSIST AVA. » 


class hits. Mevere vox, vinyl, 
p 5 Sons exp. Bob (508) 





BASSIST sght for estab alter 
rock bnd. Ha ;. 
space, label int. BU 
vox a +, 617-367-0310 


BASSIST SKS GIG 
zz, funk and 
teth Int-T of , EWF, miles... 


508-670-2119 


BASSIST WANTED 
Busy gigging band with gigs 
and airplay seeks flexibike 
quick-learning bassist. Own 
transport a must. 698-3529 








Drummer needed for soulful 
hard rock band preparing for 





national circut all 
617-734-3347 
Drummer seeks working 


Top 40/GB band. Ex- 
perienced pros only 
617-630-9241 


Drummer wnted. Wrking mu- 
sicans w/gd space froming 
orig ska bnd nd creative 
flexb! drums. Dan 787-7673 
or Ted 783-5697 








DRUMS SKS BAND 
Pro drummer seeks hd rock 
band. Vy serious. Don't 
waste my time. | won't waste 
yours. Jim 344-3194 


Electric Bass player needed 
for fusion/R&B band. Have 
space and gigs. Call 
508-655-9430 








Estab funk/dance band, ex 
nati act sks bass and drmr. 
Must sing, be o,' be a 


team plyr, gd attitude, gd 
chops, trnsp equip. "Full 
time avi now!! Nd resume, 


tape, photo. 508-651-7842 


Established experimental 
rock group seeks 
keys/synth. Lead vocal 
ability a must. 782-2536 Tim 


Ex-maj labi band mem sks 
exp guit, bs, drms, F vox. 
Dark, hvy music. X, apy. 
Acid Sout Mark 868-57 

Exp bass plyr w/ orig pn 
& sound nds band! 
Primus, Rush, Chilis & 
Maiden. Call Bri 266-2803 


Exp drmr needed for So. 
Shore pop/rock bnd. Have 
PA and rehrsi space. Call 
Michelle days 508-879-5900 

















BASS PRORT' NITY 
RARE ht H yi solid, 
exp BASS. Also mngr & road 


crew. We hv oN airplay, 
Studio, label int -5031 





Bass player with vocals 
seeks gig with established 
classic hits, GB band. Call 
evenings. 935-0846 


Bass player w/ strong vox 
ikg for work. ee exp & 
reliable trans 536-0647 


wl ASS PLYR AND 
vocal w/dance 
abhy ‘a full time wk 
funk/dance show band. Exp 
trans a must. Some travi. Mk 
Assoc. 617-284 


Bass w/ex lead voc sks busy 
band, f.t. pref strong player 
of blues, rkbill, CW, etc. Obi 
on standup & harmonica. Gd 
attitude, trans. 894-6109 











PRO DRMR SKS BAND 
Exp drummer sks to fill in or 
join wrkg band F/T P/T De- 
pendable - team player, no 
a habits. Rock solid tem- 

50s-60s. Blues, R&B, 
Caw, GB 773-5768 Mike 
10AM-9PM 


Exp kybrd and/or rythm gtr 
nd for So. Shore pop/rock 
bnd. Strng vox req, have 
FA/rehrs! space. Michelle 
days 508-879-5900 


—, kybrd and/or rythm gtr 

nd for So. Shore eoneek 
bnd. Strng vox req, have 
PA/rehrsi oo Michelle 
days 508-87’ 


Exp pro drummer sks wrkng 
jazz/GB/Top 40 band or stu- 
dio wrk. Acustic/elec set 
Sequncng, som vocs. Ed 
508-448-9269 











F or M vocal w/keybrd or 
guitar needed for hem- 
pispheric show of instant 
karma. 508-879-9725 lv msg 


Funk/pop/R&B bnd nds gtr 

bass & keys-all w/vox! Have 

gigs and spc. F pref. Call 
ave 666-3217 


F vocals wntd for wrkng Top 
40 show band (FM). Danc- 
ing/fronting ability a must 
878-5963 Mark 


Guitarist/ vox, 20 yrs exp sks 
pt-time GB/Pop trio or estab 
wkg or near wkgband. Bos- 














‘ 


LEAD VOCALIST wanted by 
Tappan Z. Estab original 
hard rock band. Powerful 
vocals, excellent look, true 
dedication needed to front 
aggressive, polished, arena 
rock sound. Have mgmt, 
crew, reh spc, gigs and great 
songs! This is not an excuse 
for a party! Call JEMOC MU- 
SIC 617-932-6540 


LEAD VOCALIST seeking 
working cover band or 


similiar pay ig. 
Steve 452-2987 


MIDI SAX WANTED 
For funk rock, harmonized 
horn sound, ie Chili Peppers, 
Fishbone. Ear + improv a 
must. Keys a big + 621-0903 








PRO SOUNDMAN 
pro Soundman & / or system 
for hire. With exc. ou rd 
processing rack. Nightly and 
multiple + rates. Call 
David 603- 


Sampler/mixer aoe to 
create many styles w/gut 
and anne | play & write. 
Call 628-604 


Seeking drummer powerpop 
trio originals gigspace inf 
Firehose Police Jam. 
Jim/Brian 983-9492 
BIGSLEEP 


Seeking Drummer/ {guitar for 
orig alt rock band. Must have 
exp, tape, transpn. We are 
voc/bass and gtr w/exp, 
demo, songs, spc. Robin 
(508) 653-7682 
Singer forming 

_ INCREDIBLE 
5 piece band. Need 4 others 
(20-28). Melodic, MIDI- 
funky alternative. 
Prince, XTC, Penn. 
Acoustic? Electric? What- 
ever. Call Matt 426-5958 


Guitar/keys accompaniment 
sought by singer to perform 
intelligent, Foes originals/ 
covers (pop popijezz /motown). 
Open-minded. Professional. 
27+. Lyricists: weekly group 

















forming to analyze each 
other's songs. Renee 
782-4509 





Singer/songwriter/guitarist 
24, sks others to form cov- 
ers/originals band. Beatles, 


aren Zep, Hendrix, 
an. Call Erik 
61 '22- 2649 





Singer wnted, M/F, lead vox, 
w/ 10GB. Req hrm > to sing 
top 40/G + yrs 
exp only. ry Shr only 
849-9219 


BASS DRUMS KEYS 
needed for serious, psy- 
chedelic, bluesy, jazzy, 
funky career-oriented orig 
rock band. PA, spce, gigs, 
arply, & label int Double 
Dose 926-2035 


Songwriter/gtrist sks bass & 
drums for Hiatt/Petty/Dead- 
type sound. Vox a plus. Funk 
& reggae players welcome. 
Larry, 508-875-5358 


Songwriter heading for the 
nether reaches seeks right 
instrumentalists. 738-0197 
evenings 














MOTHER TONGUE 
ill-literate beat noise mats 
Costello Pixies Dyl Doors 
Clash Lennon drums bass 
keys guit 789-5580 


Musicians National Referral 

Professional Musicians and 

Bands Seeking Each Other 
1-800-366-4447 


MUSICIANS ' WANTED 

Heavy funk rock band 

seeks drums, keys & sax. 

Vox & stage presence a + 
Brad 536-0563 


Musicians wnted. Drummer 
sks others for wkend GB, 
top 40 working band 
508-866-4993 


Need drums & keys for cov & 
orig bnd. Serious pros on My" 
vox a plus. Hv ~_. spc, E 

617-665-4321 or 
617-233-0694 


NORTH Shore band seeks 
bass player heavily into Van 
Halen. Call Lenny at 

(508) 774-9894 


Orig band sks versatile id 
guit & bassist. We have 
songs, spc & demo. Exprncd 
only pis. Steve 472-2957 


Original band with rehearsal 
space seeks drums, keys, 
backing vocals. 254-5702 


Part-time oy blues 
band seeks bass & drums 
Must have own transport & 
be willing to rehearse. Jim 
(508) 263-8768 


PERCUSIONIST 
anted for ac 
coustic/electric combo 
Please Call Rick 623-7193 
































CLASSIC 
SOUNDS 


Complete repair facility for 
tube & solid state amps & 
effects*Master Volume & 
Tone ModificationsRetube 
with Groove™ or Ruby™ 
Tubes Tweed, Tolex & Grille 
Recovering»Compilete guitar 
repairs, setups, intonations, 
fret work & electronic modi- 
fications*PA system & 
sound person available. 


Classic Sounds is now avail- 
able to repaire your equip- 
ment/amps thru these Music 
Stores at NO EXTRA COST: 


+ Factory Music; Hanover 
* Crossroads; Hanover 
+ Music Unlimmited; 
Hanover & Kingston 


Beat Downtown Prices” 
CALL BOB 
617-294-0211 


SPEED METAL 
Vocalist wtd for estab! 5-pc 
band. Infl: Metallica, Mega- 
oe Forbidden & more 

dru & alcohol free 
320-9463 








Stand-up bassist is all Tor- 
nado Bros need to become 
rich & famous. 617-944-6656 


Student Vol's 
& Musician Network 

College student interns & Vol 
postions avi w/multi faceted 
local musicians network 
Musicians place yourself on 
network for free. Call for de- 
tails. 508-686-5791 








Tenor Sax, Worcstr based 
hrn band Wilbur & the Dukes 
sks Tenor plyr, vox a + 











ton/ South area. Tom, Guend mae, tae foam take 
-087 Pi 

pat Eroatoe mare Wand Exe. Call Pete at 617-782-8559 

Guitarist has what it takes, ded. serious. Have Th 

talent, drive, ambition songs/ideas. Bill 593-1688 E DAMBUILDERS nd a 

Massive Stereo Rig seeks 9 : drmmr for US/European 

band composed of same tour. call immed, 396-4683 

508-667-0633 Iv msg 787-7793 

Drummer wanted (rock) Call 

for details after 9:00PM Ask 


for Jim (508) 486-9161 


HARD 
TO FIND MUSIC 


HIWAY MUSIC. 
SPECIALIZING IN 
IMPORTS, PROMOS, 
LTD. EDITIONS, CUT 
OUTS, HARD TO FIND 
ITEMS. TAPE, CD, 7 & 
12" INCH DISC. FAST 
SERVICE. CALL JIM 24 
HOURS A DAY: 
617-431-9545 FAX 
617-237-0023 
THANX, HAVE A GOOD 

DAY 

HEAVY METAL VOX 
wanted for original band. 
Must be reliable and have 
professional attitude! Call 
eves, Dave (508) 897-4843 











Sks Id snging ~~ plyr for 
melodic rock band 
Journey/Nelson Lng _ hair, 
studio demo 508-251-7387 


I'm skg musicians who want 
to icate their lives and 
creative talents to oy | 
the poorest of the poor. C: 
Peter- 522-1458 


Jazz-trio, gtrst sks bass & 
drums, must be dedictd to 
the jazz idiom & have a 24 
job. We will rehrse 2 


times/wk, goal is to 

grow. John (508) BPs Ban 
Keyboards voxs seeks GB 
or wrkg rock/pop/funk cover 


band. 15 years exp, mega- 
chops 508-583-1012 


Lookg for bass w/backgrnd 
vocals/ time/ dedication/ ex- 
perience/ ‘on We 
have songs, spce 
intrst Lv msg 522. 2588 























BOSTON'’S Dj STORE 
ity [EV 
Technics 


| HASSLE-FREE PRICE PROTECTION GUARANTEED 








{IDL PRE MOS Bere So 














Boston, Massachusetts..............(617) 524-8100 


(207) 865-6600 





Freeport, Maine 





Burlington, Vermont.................(802) 658-2800 
Manchester, New Hampshire .(603) 626-7800 


New Haven, Connecticut.........(203) 498-8200 





















Ts & ARTS 








=. NO JOB TOO BIG 
Member Better Business Bureau 


547-4962 


THE RIGHT CHOICE 
Vy exp, multi-style guitarist/ 
bassist sks gig(s), sessions. 
Chops, dynamics, soul. Pro 
gear, 8-tk studio, demos, 
trans, look. JC 894-5031 


Viol/Gtr/drums 4 alt/mel 
edge w/ celtic & midieval infi 
hv f/vox/gtr/mando ww's & 
bass/cello, hv Ay tp/songs, 
bus, att 254-1 


Violin & minimalist drmr 
needed for folk rck cntry bnd 
on the N. Shore who can't 
decide if they're 199 Pop or 
Bob Dylan. 617-595-1884 























Voc for orig Bos B into 
Pa pret all pa No metal!! 
Pa pref. Cail one 238-7698 


508 Jim 
472-6172 


Wanted 
Bass and Drums raised on 
The Clash, Ramones, Sex 
Pistols. Call 783-9416 


Wanted: serious, dedicated 
bass & keys w/ no other nite- 
time commitments. 
Knowildge of vox harms a +, 
unimt 16trck rec free. Infi: 
Eagles, CSNY, Hendrix 
John 698-2191 or Nick 
864-1561, all orig. 


Weary of Whitney and wimpy 
warbling. NH bassist avi, 1 




















yrs+ exp. Ld & b/u vox. Infl: . 2 
Chicago, BS&T, The Doobs, 
R&B & Jazz. Wkends & fill- 
i ins. George, 85-2263 - 
: WORKING Band seeks sing- 


ing keyboardist or guitarist, 
Paim Beach, FL, — round. 
Call 407-689-0723. 


WORLD PREMIERE ‘ 
Is now auditioning singing 
guitarist. You must be able 
to sing, dance and be fully 
equipped and ready to 
travel. Serious inquiries only. 
Phillip 617-324-8526 


Let us help make 
you the next 
Superstar! 





INSTRUCTION. | Us Pee every 
wen iene oo To 











teacher in town. Rock, = 
folk, mus theatre 625-3 as 


STUDY GUITARI! 
Berklee Graduate welcomes 
all levels for guitar, bass & 
theory lessons. Ex- 
perienced, patient teacher 
Free lesson. Ken 923-7031 


AVR's PRO SHOP 


ESSIONAL USED EQUIPMENT 
A PE ea. specialized in buying, refurbishing 
and selling used gear. Our warranty Policy dictates 
that we concentrate on purchasing used audio and 
musical equipment. 
Call AVR’s Pro Shop and turn your used equipment into 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS 
Our used Equipment listing and inventory is the largest in 


New England and we are always ready to trade or deal. 
All used equipment warrantied and calibrated to 


tata epeoeryowr Steck EDS 








BERKLEE PROFESSOR of- 
fering state of the art private 
keyboard inst. 628-7364 


Caring Voice teacher w/ 
degree. Most styles begin- 
ners welcome 876-1489 




















Simall 
Black & Favorite Worn 


1026 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston at B.U 


11 to 7 Daily. Sat 101 


28 JFK. Boulevard 
Harvard Square, Cambridge 


any a 
U aly J 








THE BOSTON PHOENIX -«@ 

















617°73890044 | 


SECTION TWO + 














’ DANTE PAVONE 


Will teach select students in- 
cluding beginners who will 
work seriously to de’ 

outstanding voices. He 
guarantees great improve- 
ment and solutions to all 
vocal proncome. Call 
617-423-7581 after 12:30 pm 


LEARN PIANO 
AND KEYBOARD ! 


Beginners to advanced, 20 
yrs performance experience 
in rock, blues , R & B, fusion, 
& funk w/Berklee Compo- 
sition, and classical & Jazz 
theory. Advanced Synthesist 
& midi sequencing. | can help 
You a | a Call Alan 








Piano Instruction-Berk grad. 
All styles very reasona 
236-8177 





VOCAL COACH 
Singing & Speaking. Is your 
voice a true expression of 
you? Breathing, Imagery, 
Alignment and exercise 
Take a breath- call: Pamela 
Russell, 522-2588 


UIPMENT 


Acoustic bass for sale hand- 
made in Germany by Anton 


MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 
& EQ 


Schuster ve sound 


$1500 (603) 6! obo" 2355 





Acoustic bass. Nice solid 
wood, 3/4 size, gd sound 
and in exc cond. Asking 
$3500 or B.O. 782-1061 


Almost new cmpiete 5pc 
Sonor drm set. Hrdwr, 
cymbis, cases. $2700 new 
Must sacrifice. Call 
617-964-9813 








Bass gear: 2-15 speakers 
and crate power head. 200 
wts. Must sell $400 or BO 
Brenda eves 284-6788 


Cabinet maker with ex- 
perience in acoustic desing 
will build to your/our specs; 
guitars, keys, PA or travel 
cases. Many options; Low- 
est Celestion prices in New 
England, 8 day turnaround 
life warrantee. REV Sound 
603-539-6800 








GRA | PIANO 
Circa 1 " ebony grand 
piano. Perfect for per- 
formance, personal, and stu- 
dio applications, $5000 Call 
Peter 617-522-1458 


Complete Professional Eight 
track studio for sale, fully 
wired and ready to transport. 
Call Peter at 617-522-1458 


CONGA DRUMS-2 Gon 
Bops wooden drums. Ex 
sound, nice cond. good 
- . $475 or b/o. Aria Pro Il 

ASS GUITAR. $150 or b/o 
492. 4442 anytime 


ORUMS: Vintage 
Slingerland 5 pc. Real wood. 
Top shape. Cymbals, hard- 
ware '5/bo 222-2691 


Fender 12-string guitar. 

cond. Rosewood, ask- 
ing $300 or best offer. Call 
Chris 277-4618 


Guild D-40 Sunburst $450. 
a Classic 50 watt a’ mp 
with 2x12 in spkrs $2: 
Both exclint shape 926-5139 


GUITAR, Martin 

0018C, classical, mint 
cond. hard shell case. $750 
cash 617-893-4655 


GUITARS 


FOR SALE 
Les Paul Gold Top -1968, 
Les Paul Spec.-1955, Flying 
V-1958 reissue, Gretsc 
Super Chet, Rick 12-String 
Strats, Teles etc. 329-8081, 
267-6077 


JOHN BROADWOOD and 
Sons mahog baby grand 
piano, lovely cond, asking 
$3500 Please call 
617-523-2587 


KAWAI BABY GRAND 
PIANO-5'L Shiny bik. Brass 
hardware. Mint cond. $5500. 
prety bg sell. Leave msg 
(508) 879-7489 
































Must sell having twins! New 

‘Washburn Kc/90b elec 
, Seymour Duncan 
\Pickups, Fi rose, brnd 
‘new $1100, sacrifice. at 
$575. 849-0430 





P.A. system -12 chan — 
brd w/case, BGW 7000 am 


2 
Randy-232-7614 I.v.m. 


PIANO: wr ——- 
with bench. => move. 
$900. Gait after 6pm. 
508-356- 








Piano Wurlitzer console 
$1500. Excellent condition. 
227-0826 





Premier drums, JBL cab's, 
Zildgian cymbols, Akai re- 
corder, hardware, and trig- 
gers, Cor ore oaye only 





ROLAND Octapad 2 (Pad 80) 
Midi drum controller. Perfect 
for control of other midi in- 
struments. $525. 328-3603 


ROLAND Pad 80 - Octapa: 
PD10 PD31 +3PD20S Sell ‘oi 
for $950 will sell separate for 
less. Call (603) 624-4686 


Strat w/locking —— 

50. Fender Lead | $250 
Ovation $300. 
Ibanez mult-fx w/rack $500. 
Acoustic all-tube gtr amp 
$350. 783-5274 


Thunder strat 1980 black, 5 
position switch, hard shell 
case, very gd cond 
Alvarez Yairi 9 string hand- 
made, exc cond with hard- 
shell case. $650. S ra 
112 amp, 45 watt $1 

(508) 3 3-6035 


Upright piano rebuilt, Beaut- 
poy ME refinished $850 


eeemmmmmeanncassii ne 
MUSICAL 
SERVICES 


$150/SONG 
Demo service with producer. 
Personal record contacts in 
NYC. Rock/pop/dance/funk 
artists sought. 508-486-3076 


BANDS/SONGWRITERS 
Experienced producer 
Available. Dave 267-0960 


Producer ikng for sngers/ 
rappers for major record 
deal PHP Prdctns 278-4353 


CLASSIC 
SOUNDS 


Complete repair facility for 
tube & solid state amps & 
effects-Master Volume & 
Tone ModificationsRetube 
with Groove™ or Ruby™ 
Tubes+ Tweed, Tolex & Grille 
Recovering»Complete guitar 
repairs, setups, intonations, 
fret work & electronic modi- 
fications*PA system & 
sound person available 


Classic Sounds is now avail- 
able to repaire your equip- 
ment/amps thru these Music 
Stores at NO EXTRA COST 


+ Factory Music; Hanover 
* Crossroads; Hanover 
* Music Unlimmited; 
Hanover & Kingston 


Beat Downtown Prices’ 
LL BO! 


617-294-0211 


























VOCALIST 
Record a professional Demo 
at alternitive wire studios. all 


you need to bring is yoiur 
voice. Call 731- 
RELI LEDER TE SAE CR 
TICKETS 





DEAD TIX 
to trade: Have 2 tix for 9/20 
sec BB row 16 for 2 prime 
Sox tix 9/21 Dave 
415-494-6412 


GREATFUL DEAD 
ickets, all shows. 
Supertix 
603-622-3357. 
TICKETS 


1ST 10 ROWS 
ALL SHOWS 


* Tom Petty 
* Queensryche 
TOPSHELF 
TICKETS 








Order now for GREATFUL 
DEAD at Boston Gardens 


PARADISE 


CALL NOW 
849-9299 


TICKET WORLD 
The best tickets to all con- 
certs, sports and theatre 
anywhere in the world. 

Fri 9:30-5:30 Sat 10- 3 
203-249-1000 





oa saansmE 
REHEARSAL 
SPAC 





po D 18, 1971 acoustic, 

inal owner, great sound 

Aki ing $700. d 328-3333, e 
- ask for Ted. 


lesa ie studio preamp 
Sars 50/50 power amp 
3008 2 EVM spkr cabinets 
Custom made strat 
wjease $350 —T amp 
watts $650 Lexicon 
PCM41 $350 923-3433 I.m. 





’ prices. Boston oe 


Studios - Compitly renovtd 
in So. End, sec guard, ard, easy 
load-in, free pkng. 569~- 

$175 & up,Convenient & se- 
cure location, plenty of park- 
ing, on train line, 364-1400 


FOR LEASE; pena ae 


Band Rehearsal Space from 
$225/mo. Call 469-0483 






















SEPTEMBER 


13,°1991 


...the musical 
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equivalent of the 
town barbershop.’ 


D 


You'll find alot of what you'd expect here... 
A selection of used, new & vintage electric and acoustic 
guitars, and amplifiers. 


That's how a national newspaper* 
described Cambridge Music Center. 


A wide assortment of accessories including songbooks, 
instruction books and videos, music stands, metronomes, reeds, 


percussion, blank tapes, and more. 


Private instruction for guitar and many other instruments. 


Expert repair service. 


...Dut you'll also find an atmosphere where customers become friends, 
where no one feels pressured to buy, where lively discussion is 
commonplace on any number of topics (even music!), where indeed 
the feeling often recalls the small town barbershop of old. 


NOW IN TWO LOCATIONS ... 
Our Boston Store will be open soon! 


, Cambridg e Music 


1906 Massachusetts Ave., Sf Sq., Cambridge 617-491-5433 
6 Hemenway St., Near Berklee, Boston 617-247-1747 
“Christian Science Monitor, May 7, 1987 (strange coverage, if you know D & W!) 














REHERSAL SPACE 
to share in the clean, qt envir 
of a finished basement, low 
rent. Call Peter 522-1458 





1 MONTH 
FREE RENT! 


Private Studios from 
*150° per month 








NATIONAL 
REHEARSAL 
STuDIOs 








ory At 
508-667-1863 





508-663-2916 

















BAND ROOM 


‘TPRICE BLOWOUTI! 


Call for details 
23-4959 


SOUND MUSEUM 

















RRM! 
hr for F models/singers 
Music/TV Promos Send Pix 
etc to Music inc. 304 New- 
bury St. Suite 336 Boston, 
MA 02115 or Call 884-7881 


NEW FACES 
MODELS WANTED 
for photo, film, fashion 

Men, women, children, teens 
Call 266-5221 














Wanted: Men w/ext natri 
physique. Congenial, patient 
for serious artist model 
Send photos/phone to 
Phoenix Box 6887 


B 
Friday, 
you 
need 
Flicks 
ina 
Flash. 


ONLY IN THE 
ARTS SECTION OF 
THE BOSTON 
PHOENIX 

















THIS SATURDAY © SEPTEMBER 14TH © 10AM - 6PM 
OVER 50 GIBSONS TO CHOOSE FROM! 
40% OFF EVERY GIBSON IN STOCK! 





© Over 50 Gibsons to choose from 
¢ Meet Gibson factory Rep 


with the purc 


LUCA MUSIC 401-353-3800 






Free Gibson , 


ase or an of the 





ALL PRICES 


, Gans »Sunburs LP. std. $899.00 
Black Cherry LP. std. $999.00 


© Black L:P. Custom $1,099.00 
ilk Tou uring Jacke ket 









W/ CASES 








1530 Mineal Spring Ave. * No. Providence, RI 


295S TO 95S TO 1465S TO MINERAL SPRING AVE. EXIT 

















—_ 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX * 





ec 
APARTMENTS 


wierd. 4 id. Cathedri 
cings pet ok 9944-1599 


BOSTON, 2BR, kitch, 
Quiet, clean, nr T. 
569-3853 








BOSTON, on T, newly renov 
3-4BR nr NU. $900-$1000, 
no fee. Pkg. KVC, 731-0165 


BOSTON-Bay Village, 18 
eee, w/d, $700. 
422-0457 








BOSTON —— Circle-irg 
6rm apt, 4BRs, w/d, fr. 
stve, $1200/mo 329-0814 


BOSTON Brighm cri-2 apts, 
Poi t $1400/mo exc cond 


rmmtes 
updtd m7 1 686-6135 


BOSTON-btfl brand new 
1A, a forme patio, 








n3658 





CHELSEA-only $595 for 
R ht. ind 


secure bidg, 


guceOn Suny. in 


2fam, beck prch, 

nearby, new kitch, a oe 
up, +utils, 783-0403 
BRIGHTON Sunny spacious 


1 bedroom close to T. St 
Elizabeth's ital. No fee 
332 5 











BROOKLINE Bos-nr BU, bi 
mod 2BR $800 htd; 3B) 
$900 htd; no fee 

277-9916 739-2900 


BROOKLINE-avi immed, btfi 
4BR 2fam hse, Lawrence 
schi, med area, mod 
K&B, dk, $1800 inc! ht/nw & 
pkg for 3cars ownr 734-9863 








BROOKLINE-Coo!l Corn. nr 


BU 2.5BR, eik, rm in 
3fam hse, $950/mo 
277-5756 or 350-0030 





BOSTON 3BR $750. Studio, 
iv K&B $450. Furn rm $325 
62-7279eve,338-1123 


BOSTON/BROOKLNE- ‘3 





$800 

NO FEE 547-0026 739-6212 
BOSTON Fenway-1 or 2BR, 
new kitch, ndwa. firs, quiet 
strt no fee $750 277-2901 
BOSTON-cozy furn stdio 
apt, S End . NO lease. 
$585 incl ut 536-1678 
BOSTON-Gainsboro st, 


2BR, fully appincd, ais. 
=.,5 S. no fee, (508) 














ee 28&38R apt, 
Fee! er 036-3222 
FEE! Embassy Re 436-3222 


BOSTON, North End, 
studio/1BR from $500 
2BRs from $800 
No Fee 723-4642 


BOSTON-SE, 2BR oak firs, 
frpl. brck, dw/d, w/d $795mo 


Sunny 3BR w/prvte dk, frpl, 
oak firs, expsd brck, dw/d, 
Indry, bay wndws, white tile 
K&B, recessed light $1095 
HEATH PROPERTIES 
NO FEE 266-1168 








BROOKLINE-rent cntrilid, 
3BR 2ba, 2prches, Ivng rm, 
dng rm, tons of cists to shr 


o—— 


CAMBRIDGE-1 rm av! in btfi 
bo — vw, all amen, 

pho. .n Lag BS 
584 eve days 253-511 


CAMBRIDGE-nr MIT, 5Srm, 
eik, hdwd firs, prch, 
$750+utils 661 


————_—_—_—_—————— 
Lay gg tee btfl ig 
dpix 4BRs, 2ba 

yay firs $1500 . is 
491- 








CAMBRIDGE 
_—— Harvard and 

ler Sq. $460 with util. 
Sone -Dec. 876-5393 


CHARLESTOWN-5rm apt, 
new K&B, w/w, new sys- 
tems, deck, /mo+ 
utils, 268-8862 








CHELSEA- 
dks, NO FEE, 


Admri Hill 2BR cndo hge lv 
pkg pool sec htd no fee $79! 


3BR dpix, rf dk, 1.5ba, all 
mod expsd brick no fee $750 


CENTURY 21 884-1515 


CHELSEA-Wtrfrnt nghbrd 
800 sq ft, Fun & Funk 


OT he 


-1BR htd. 
95 








BTFL VICT HOME 
BOSTON-spac 2firs, 2 huge 
BRs, huge open kitch, all wd 
firs, dk. w/d, off st pkg, 
$900+utils 427-1897 


BOSTON-Irg 1BR, 
ingwdmed area, $645/mo 
incl ht/hw, no fee, 569-9593 


BRIGHTON/Alis-nr Camb 
no fee, loft si Stu 
$700 sm 3BR $700 739- 


BRIGHTON-sunny 3BR dpix 
pnthse in hse on tree-lined 
St, over-sizd BRs, eik, dw/d, 
w/d, dk, yd, $1175 266-1168 


BRIGHTON-3 & 4BR apts in 
a hse, avi ot. $750 & $800, 
call 783-9813 


BRIGHTON-4BR, 2ba, 
Sauna wet bar, mod kitch 
$1500; bsmnt 2BR apt, 


w/w, ww, captng, B7SR avi 


BRIGHTON-4BR, 3ba, 
sauna wet bar, mod’ kitch 
$1500; bsmnt 2BR apt, 


wie ore. $700, avi now 























from $525; 2BR from $695; 
3+BR from $795. 4/5BR 
hses from 

All-Bri Realty 


1247 Comm Ave, Aliston 


BRIGHTON-no fee studios 
$450: i Buae Ton See See 
fr $700: loft $700 

Wilk & Weich 739-2140 





CHELSEA-top notch 7rm 
apt in peacfi res area, - 
pkg incl, $700, 595-291 


DORCHESTER-light-filled 
2BR apt w/views of 
Dorchester Bay from huge 
lwng rm, blue hills from 
glassed in bck prch, irg 
kitch, top fir of 3. dckr, 
$650+utils, 561-7049 


DORCHESTER-Cedar 
grove area 7rm apt, 4BR, 


mod kitch, w/d, gas ht, no 

fee, $900, mee 

DORCHESTER-Jones Hill, 2 
eS an ict, 2ba, 


, airm, d, 
$900", 508) $5 651-1454 ™ 


DORCHESTER-meetng hse 
~ ony = 


sad su Seca 


DORCHESTER Nr JFK — 
exc cond, 
porch. $625+ util. eos 9628" 


weren seve 























EAST BOSTON-ist of 3 
decker, 3BR, w/d hk-up, 
$600+ utils 


EAST BOSTON-2BR, min to 
Airprt & pub trans, quiet strt, 
now avi, $550/mo, no utils, 
(603) 883-2624 


EAST BOSTON-Eagie Hill, 
tune 1 & 2BRs, free , 
aul ran appincd safe 


nr T $550, 
$650 569.234 














BRIGHTON-No Fee, 26R, 

cable, hdwd firs, indry, 

BU T, $750 (508) 681-9314 
NO FEE! 





new 
mod tile ba, ht/hw. 
thermostat cntri, indry, 
roomy cists, grbge disps! & 
elevator 

@ Also on Comm ave nr 
Wash Strt & new Bread & 
Circus, Irg mod 2BR w/prch, 
$850 & mod 2BR bsmnt 
$600, also 4.5BR w/prch 
1300 


$ 
NO FEE 527-4863 


BRIGHTON-nr Newton cnr 
rustic 2BR in we bes, htd S775, 
(508) 877-8 


ae to shr 
3BRs seo Aes isa prch, spac, 
BRIGHTON- —— Ay 
3-4BR, entire fir 


2ba's, hdwd firs, 
a0 fee. $1050, 277 5 











EAST gg -irg 3BR, 
5rm, w/w, dw, sundk, nice 
area nr T $750 567-2866 


GLOUCESTER, Rocky 
Neck, nice 1br & 2br apt, 
ea “2 one water 

ht/nw/gas 
incl can j6-546-2414 ™ 


HANOVER-country estate, 
40min Boston busride. 








work for rent. 492-8888 


FREE MOVE! 
SOMERVILLE Union Sq. 
Sunny 2BR, dining, ivrm, 
eat-in-kit. Conv to 
MiT/Harvard. $650/mo 
1st/sec/ Live in metro Bos? 
Rent this apt, I'll move you 
in! 617-542-5321 





JAMAICA PLAIN-Perkins st, 
top of hill, grt view, irg 1BR 
grdn cndo furn avi 10/1 $625 
Dunster st pondside, Ir 
3-4BR, hdwd firs, detail, 
deck yard avi immed $1050 


1.R.E.G. 423-9591 


SECTION TWO * 





SOMERVILLE-Union Sq, Irg 
mod 6rm apt, Philly style, 
3R. © eik, hdwd firs, nr T, avi 
free, A Must 

See, 2 $900. 


on ih oo rent cntrild, 
3BR 2ba, 2prches, Ivng rm 
rm, tons of cists to shr 


— & Sag one: .50/mo 





72-0979 
SOMERVILLE W, 4ig brm, 
Ivrm, dnrm, den, EIK, refrg, 
hdwd fis $1250 wik to Red 
In/T, 776-7596 


SOMERVILLE West-nr_ T, 





1BR htd $650; 2BR htd $700: | 


4BRs htd $1200, tile ba, 


hdwd firs, mod kitch, no fee, 


491-5248 





SOMERVILLE West-2BR: 


apt in safe quiet nghbrd, shrt 
to Davis Sq/red Ine, avi ry 
1 $785/mo Aaron 277-244: 





JAMAICA PLAIN-4 Irg rms nr 
T & Aboretum, Hy A gas ht 
$600 unhtd, 522-6071 
JAMAICA PLAIN-no fee, 
1BR nr pond, med area, 

rec rnvtd w/hdwd firs, mod 
kitch, on st pag, S700 

incl ht, 734-01 


JAMAICA PLAIN-3 or 4BR 


pond wiyd & grge, nwly 
painted. $900. 969-4036 


JAMAICA PLAIN-$590, 
1.5BR, 5rms, nice, nr MTA, 


pet ok, avi immed, 876-5932 











SOMERVILLE West-5rm 
2BR in ownr occpd bidg on 
Clyde, $750+utils, call 

Paul 628-1537 


SOMERVILLE/Camb ine- 
giant 3or4BR apt, nr red ine, 
just rnvtd, drwy, free ind 
dw yd nein A no $1 
625-8274h 648- 


SOMERVILLE Winter Hill- 
btfl Irg 4rms +Turit rm 
balcony, 2nd fir of hse, grt 
eik, $795+ 782-1690 


SOMERVILLE W, steps to 
T/Tufts, 4br, ones, frg 
$1200+no fee 648-4247 














JAMAICA PLAIN-2BR hdwd 
firs, deck, fncd yd, w/d, nr T, 
pets ok, $650+, 524-6698 





SOUTH BOSTON, Irg 1BR 
send rm, Andrew Sq. Nr T. 
+util 508-877-5617 





Fg ony any rvtd 
1bick frm orng line & shppi 
$850 Taimoor 522-7214 ™ 


SOUTH BOSTON Irg 2br 
hdwd firs, Andrew Sq; Nr T. 
Yrd. $600+util 508-8: 7-5617 





JAMAICA PLAIN-Sun-n- 
Stars fm prvt rf dk t 
st nr pond T $800+ 524-2127 


SOUTH END-4BR, eik, dw, 
nr NU, avi now, $1000, 





MEDFORD Very near Tufts. ' 
1BR apt w/ off st pkg. $600+ 
Call (508) 949-1849 


pe eapehe my a hse in the 
woods, nr T, 128, rte . 
5/mo, 891. -7354 





MISSION HILL-rmmtes 
nded $250/mo-$275/mo; 
2BR bsmt $550mo 734-4056 


WATERTOWN sonia 


4brm , wik to 
$1125 Peteike. 924-1393 





NEWTON-4BR, 3 level, 1 full 
ba, desirable loc, easy ac- 
cess, $1095, 332-1384 


Oe ae oe Mod 3 and 
New kitchen & bath; 


serait:  dueeaed No No fees! 
Section 8 Welcome! .Call 
1-344-0456 


PORTER SQ/Davis. Sunny, 
4BR apt w/ hrdwd firs. ideal 
location, Nr T. &1200/mo inc! 
ht, all utils, w/d, prkg. Will 








rent to or assist an 
individual to create a house- 
hold. 62! 





nose VALUE snn x 


quiet st, 7rm dpix, 3.5B 
ownr occpd 2fam, hdwd firs, 
carpt, w/d, nr T & Abortm, 
$825+, 325-6669 


ROXBURY-New York style 
lofts, wrkng & live-in, frm 600 
sq ftto1 sq ft, 787-1913 


SAVIN HILL-quiet home, 

quiet area, ownr occpd, 

2BRs, nr T, just pntd, 

rches, pose. 1 mo free rent, 
+, 288-5798 











SOMERVILLE-1BR 3rms, Irg 
eik, nr Hvd shops & trans, 
$675 htd 666-5142 


SOMERVILLE-exptni 3BR+ 


spac, su ono 6 Abbaye oa, SA nT, 


pets ok $ 


— FOR FREE! 
Landiord of irg snny 5rm in 
Somer. Looking for tenant 
who can fix place up while 
living in for cheap rent. We 
pay materials! 
SOMERVILLE-5min Davis 
Sq, no fee, Srms, = 
age. ay, airy, — 


on wionik hk-up e875 721. 721- 2 


SOMERVILLE-5min Davis 
Sq, no fee, 5rms, spotiess, 
nee. ay, airy, — hdwd firs, 


ik wid: hk-up $625 721 25 7214555 


SOMERVILLE-Ball Sq, 5BR, 
2nd & 3rd fir in 2fam $1290; 
also 2 or 3BR on 1st fir $780 
NO FEE owner 227-7129 


SOMERVILLE Beaut 























WELLESLEY-avi Oct 1, 
Adorable Rustic ———. 
1BR +loft, sk 
secluded, o 
$550/mo uti incl, es 
ref req 237-5128 


npeece 
APTS. WANTED 
BROOKLINE | seek a one 


a one 
bedroom in an excellent lo- 
cation. | am an excellent ten- 
= — berry referen- 

ease call 
617. 731 $108 Thank you 


ng fr yr-rnd shr w/1/+ cin 

gt "lens Strt-WMs 26-38 

/bus, safe; o/s Jy stor; 

sbrbs ok. Me: G' 40s NO 
DRUGS, pets. 

522-8545 lv msg TKU 


op sama BE 
COMMERCIAL 
SPACE 


LO 
NY STYLE LOFTS 
BOSTON-all — brick 

beams, 4200 sq ft per an 
across frm Bos Gardn for 
any type of business, grt loc, 
cnr bidg, newly rntvd, 
Cheapest rent in Boston, 
Let's talk 720-4578 Mark 


JAMAICA PLAIN-Iindustrial 
Space avi for strge, light 
manufacturing & 
housing, ht inci, 9000 sf, 
$2000; 5300 sf, $1900; 1200 
sf $350, call Joe 427-6719 








CONDO- 
MINIUMS 

w/d, $750/mo, "720-7806 or 
(207) 774-7553 


CAPE COD Province town 

3BR ocean frnt condo, fu 

frnshd, all liances, 
109,900 


HOUSES 
FOR RENT 


"tr too woe 
on btfi South End strt, 3 











twnhse, 6 rooms, 3BR, 2 bth for f ¥ 
DR, LR: kit, deck, scrn proh; — $9100/mo (S08) 24 tmas. 
exp brck, hdwdfirs, , gas = rd oo 
ht. $1100. 628-0761 
HULL-Hilitop, 360 
B= Ah ay Spas. frpic 2car grge. : 
to Harvard Sq, sunny 18R & 9" ‘ferry to Bos, nsmkr/no 
2BR apts, good closet ets, Sept to June, 
rela Stove, gas bask, Sx: SES 
. hdwd Ss, wr public 
trans, irg fenced-in yard, FOR SALE 
pets ok. $750 
NO FEE, 491-5248 find. Brick 3 1/2 family, “free 
SEPT RENT pam = Egy ~ — on 
FREE new 
SOME ere conn Ine, wrk, gd loc, 4-5-5 rms, 


= listing, = AJ ag 280. 


hen wr 6000+ 72 72h ‘ 
SOMERVILLE/Camb ine 2¥2 
BR apt, nr T, bus $750 htd, 
cin quiet, 861-6687 


SOMERVILLE/Camb line-no 
fee, 3-4BR 2ba, nr red line T, 


superb 'd, newly rnvid, 
$990, 628 2978 


so aint sperte Ine 


3BR 3 level apt avi 9/1, w/d, 


dw, $1085 ownr, yard 
NO FEE, 623-4568 e 














JAMAICA PLAIN- 1 & 2BRs 
from $575. No fee, prch, For- 
est Hills area, sunny & spac 
nr T, 849-1090 

JAMAICA PLAIN-2BR, off st 
pkg. w/d, dw/d, sec airm, 
low utils, no fee, $700+, 
232-2573 








SOMERVILLE, Davis Sq 
a a T: 1BR, 3rd fir, 
ti . fully . ac., 
wash rm in bert’ Sedbine 
David, 846-1693, 9a-1p or Iv 
msg & daytime phone 
SOMERVILLE Davis Sq 
3BR, w/d, a/c, hdwd, Me 
pkg nr T $1 629-2004 








JAMAICA PLAIN-4BR 2ba, 
rdcrtd, oak paneing, pkg. 
$980 htd 


* 3BR mod K&B, pkg $680 
unhtd 


+ 2BR mod K&B yd pkg $650 

3BRs, mod K&B ovai we 

rm, frpi, prvte yd, mod K& 
NO FEE, 522-7216 


JAMAICA PLAIN-Forest 
Hills, 2 Both have 





apts, 
, 2.5BR, mod K&B, gas ht, off 
fee 522-8385 


st pkg $650 no fee 
JAMAICA PLAIN, Pondside, 


nr T. $800/mo. 9/1 522-4376 








SOMERVILLE- —_— spac 
—a both w/ dw 
& $1 





prch, $950 

924-8 4 , 926-6100 
SOMERVILLE-off Highind 
ave, Srms, 2! firs 





SOMERVILLE-apts in 2fam 
hse, 4rm, $450+, 7rm 





comp wrk, gd loc 
wking dis Bos. $250K. 
242-3479 or 625-0072 


ROSLINDALE 2BR all brk, 
move in pricpis only 


ROOMS 
TO RENT 


hse. EIK 2ths nr Hrvd, 
Ave. Call Paul 569-2131 


oe 1st fir near 
— . kitch, priv, 


next to > ben 787- Seo? or 
782-8646 











ALLSTON-room nr Hvd std 
prch all amens $275-$280inc 
ht/hw 876-6508 876-5742 


BOSTON, Back Bay/Copley 
Sq. 2BR huge, private deck. 
Great locatiion. W/d, d/d, 
stereo, TV, cable, $1500/mo. 
Call Paul 266-3484 


BOSTON Bck Bay-$300- 
$375/mo +dep utils inci, 
prvte entrnce, nr T, int'l 
Youth Hsti 536-1027 9-5pm 


SOMERVILLE/Camb ine-irg 
sunny, wik to Hvd & T, also 
cnvnt to MIT 547-0026 


BOSTON-Fenway, wk _— 
clean nice rms, a 
up, ccomaneen a at lest- 
land ave, 267-0162 
BOSTON-SE columbus ave, 
nr orng ine, $80/wk, 
ret & sec req 247-9191 
ee ore rm 
w/kitchenette fam 


hse, res nghbrd, 90 pata 
527g, 77 0568 tip 
787-9559 118-99 




















pose Beach a » oe 
Indry, 9. 
Se0/wk & up 5992900 
a oe -large furnshd 
Ay 4 utils incl, 
$85/wk, 395-0 


SOMERVILLE Nr Mf 
rnished, micro, a 
GM hsehid. HIV+ ay 
$75-$90/wk John, 666-4130 
ee Rw w/irge 
Ht 


utils incid, tumend ‘5/mo. 
893-3393 day 237-4855 eves 


WELLESLEY-huge 














gorgeous rm in Vict hse, wik . 


to cmmtr ine, 
w/d, supe. g,ott st pkg. 8050, 


avi 9/1 5, 43 


SEASONAL 


RENTALS 


hse- -hot -?.. "rick 
242- Bob 982-82 


cape Oa shr ae 
Se W, cat, nr Harv 
bus rtes, $265+ 666-0387 
ARRIETA II 
ummer 


sublet. Clevnd Cir. Avi May 
;. 1BR in 2BR apt. om 
prkg, non-smkg, 277-0 


STONEHAM-sm 2BR, — 


Bde 1 han moe Utils. 


TS 


stu- 
dio, Boston, irg win- 


dows, hi ceiling, 
mo. low key fee. Eat 
623-3812 


“A CLEAN, WELL 
LIGHTED SPACE” 


pony gah gine 
sa ft 2500 99 fava porns 

secure, 
rich un echt eto 








block 
Diner at 1009 Mass. Ave) in 
this bright, spacious oo 
offering heat, water, 
power, new halls and os 
Artist fri rents from 


$200.00 monthly. Short- : 


term/long-term leases and 
security deposits required. 
Parking included in fenced 


lot. 
FOR LEASING 
INFO CALL: 
THE ROI GROUP 
(617) 328-5366 


AaTETY LFT FOR SALE 
Across Harbor-2 
bicks frm harbor, 1100 sf, hi 
cings, hdwd firs, mini blinds, 
mod K&B, cists, gas 
—- w/d, q low taxes/ 
lees, pkg, nr spce at 
Best nee $7980. 
Dana 889-4677 


BOSTON, South End live in 
loft space 600 sq ft $550 
266-6429. 9-5pm 











CHELSEA-Artist flat, 1100 
sf, live-in, mod K&B, mai 
firs, prch, . NO FEE, 
$775, Century 21, 884-1515 
CHELSEA-Witrfrnt nghbrd 
unky 


enn 8, Fa 8 ' 
iormer easy nr 
ae 8089 








NC FEE, $700 htd 782-1894 
ad POINT A. 4 — 


shared live spc. 
$170 fe my $100 ke Ty ony Baths, 








<= live in loft. 700 
sq ft no smokers/| ae 
+ low key fee. 876-3070 
SOUTH END, loft space 
avail 10/1 live in w/ kitch - 
bth around /mo no 
Call 542-0024 or a 
WALTHAM, arts bidng 
art/design studio ful 


opt. caine 8 grin. en 











LIVE IN | 
STUDIO LOFT 
Approx. 2000sq ft 


music ok, FREE PARKING 
South End $1200 incis all 


(617) 423-4959 











SAARI REA 
HOUSEMATES 
ALLSTON 2M sook Bro to 


to 
share house. Clean room, 
sanded fir. $345 includes 
utilities 787-2991 


ALLSTON 2M sk 2M 


furn, hdwd fi, qts st, nr Comm 
ave, $400 inci all 661-1956 


ALLSTON F nsmkg we _ 
in gorgeous dwntwn All: 

sunny, nw rs, 
prch. 782-6897 


ALLSTON Polit Prog 
nosmkF sks same to shr- 
nice2bdrm apt $375 incl 
ht&hw254-7188 Iv msg 


ALLSTON Resp prsn for 
6BR fam free ag RM w/d 


ir liv str : heat 
783-G889 oF 2 6124 


‘ALLSTON-Veg co-op sks 

5th, non-smkr,for ' 

Reas rent,no pets. tb hshid 
It 20's & 30's.787-0849 
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ui 





* 251 Harvard St.Brookline, MA (Coolidge Comer) 
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1991 


STUDENTS WELCOME 
ou are looki for a roommate 
1 MATCHING R MMATES will list you for 
$5 off our normal fee of $50. 
Just mention or bring in this ad: 
* Twenty-five public. 
: Ofere coped and por personalized service 
l * Service is good for three months 
! Call 
' | 234-6469 "Ee: “oa 
12pm - 5pm, Sun 


~ MATCHING: 
ROOMMATES, INC.:: 





ARLINGTON, Fe sk 1F 26+ 


CAMBRIDGE Fresh Pond. 
2F sk 1F indep hsehid. 





for indep, frndly, clean, — view. Pkg, nr 
comfrtbi hse, + utils no No itt Avi 
smk/drgs/pets 648-4610 10/1 1 $420+ 864 

ARLINGTON 2 i M/Ffor CAMBRIDGE Inman Sq. 
beaut furn qt 4BR look 2BR apt to sha incls 


hse. Spy Pond vu, yrd, grdn, 
S395 7 roid eiiod 


ARLINGTON, wa 
ra 


kit, Ir, dr, Indry 
bus, pig: 
643-2948 
ANENGTON. Bosut 208 st 
fir of hse. Lvg rm, e-i-k, dw, 
porch, clean, mod bath, 
: . Hdwd 
smkg. Nr T. Avail now $375+ 
Call 641-2766 








ARLINGTON CNTR M/F to 
join stable co- 
op w/ Ms & Fs 30+. 1 or 
spec hee w/ gran. Yr, rch 
spac hse w/ grdn |, pr 
Nr T, pond. No . 
646-6393 


ARLINGTON, F 37 sks F 27+ 
to shr ‘ook tp priv home, = 


years avi imm nm Bae-B0t 1 


ARLINGTON . 2br, 
1M sk M/F, bdrm, 
sunprch, + avi 10/1, qt, 
frndly 648-8229 Ive msg 


ARLINGTON M/F for 5BR 1 
1/2bth hse. Frpic dw/d w/d 
~My furn nr bus. 
$330-400 icids all. 661-1956 


ARLINGTON- 

MUST SEE! 
34 yr old educator, 
respn, nonsmk, live let live, 
sks comp M/F, to shr beau 9 
rm fully furn hse. Your rm is 


artist studio, vry Ir 
wd fir.Nr T $550 +. Ba3-0261 














ht. Avi 8/1 ieee 





CAMBRIDGEPORT, 1F come’ 


= hy - 2BR. Patio, 
$425: )n yoo (eves) 868-7758 





JAMAICA PLAIN Pnd Sd skg 
cpl or M/F for 2¥2BR in quiet 
hse, nr T. Avi on 9/15 for , 
—- polit, W stdnts 
W/d, pkg 


utis. 52 
JAMAICA PLAIN, 3F s sk 2Fs 


for 
os Pre 


JAMAEA: PLAIN aM 3W 


pps Bing Son hy ph 4 

es, + grt old 

pode Foe yd, porch, = 
Nr T, bus, pond. Rea 
524-7951 lv msg 


a yy F to shr 
in hse nr T 


Pond, w wa foster 











pets/smkrs. 
incid. 491-5812 6-10pm 


Tan PLAIN “skng F 
ro 8 he spac_cozy 
pee.’ $3501 


rm, Sans-2 rms+ht iernt $22-0771 





ag ey ny 
san agen 8 tn ZF 

ages skng 
30+ for nsmkng semi-co-op. 
Lg attr hse, pos bee 1 cat, no 
more pets, w/d, bkyrd. 
$245+ utls. 629-2431 


CAMBRIDGE/SOM, seek 

roommate to share 4BR apt. 

Walk to Harvard, $305, 
661-0094 








CANTON Prof to shr sunny 
170/96 703. nr Comutr rail and 
1 wis. pkg, nsmkr. 
$350/mo+ 82 sagt 
CHESTNUT HILL M/F for 
3BR hse. Frpic, ~~" pkg, 
quiet res area. Sep kit avi 
Cali Chuck _ ae -3556 





DEDHA' Ay — = in 
Pkng, nr T, w/d, dw 

Hdwd firs, w/w. st00/mo 
incids utils. Call 329-8827 


on alah Eeibaah len at 


zp. ug rm w/ wid af 


pip. .08 het sec sys 





JAMAICA PLAIN 1 or 2 
prof/grad stdnt to shr 
restored semi-furn 1900s 
yr vouge 2BR, priv bath 

on own floor, pkg. We shr: 
LR, DR, kit, dw, . deck, 
ed Green quiet street nr 
tony Brook. 12 min to Bos- 
ton $600+ ht & util 522-7920 


JAMAICA PLAIN-btfl spac 
2BR apt in hse, hdwd firs, nr 
T, nr shops & pond, pets ok, 
$380+ 1/2 utils, 522-5164 








JAMAICA PLAIN 
1F to share beautiful 4BR. 
— of wae —— Near T, 
avi. smokers/pets. 
$3354, 522-8905 ™ 








andy aval immed. 

ARLINGTON, Spy Pond, sk | DEDHAM grp living in the LEXINGTON 26+ inde 

~ aot hoy By suberne, vain th of neat, resp. 1RM $375-$400 

Sbr/2ba. tp/porch. W/O. in lect cas ton o> incids utlsOn Pisnt St. bus 
pkg/tennis, noemk, $400+ 9 smoke tree en IT No amk/pote, 661-8737 





BELMONT-Cambridge, - = 
29-30, sking, h 


viroment, a 
$350 € sede 


617-326-5371 





spacious hse. Lrg AY 
mod kitch, d/d, on quite str, 
eee anes 
smking, avi 9/1. 489-21 





DORCHESTER Cin resp 
25+ Irg beaut quiet Vict. 
Rspctfl nr T. Must 
see $350+ ht 5769 





BELMONT Sk M/F 25+. 
nonsmkr to shr hse w/lvly 
= 3 othrs in 30s, 1 ‘ 
Ip, amcble, nr Frsh 
wie. $400/mo+ utils. 





— East, 3rd fir, deck, 
“. dw, renov Vict, W-in 
clos, space! | am F 29 w/cat. 
$375. Lv msg, 569-8990 
BOSTON- om Hill M/F 25+ 


to shr comf spac town hse. 
w/d, Bat a wT B bee. 


Pets o.k. Avail. 
inn shoe. Cali 445-8170. 





DORCHESTER ae Vict. 
Mins dwntwn, / JFK 
T. Make + By hme 
w/2M creative, prsnblie, 





M/F. Shr food/: . 

conv. 2 irg Rms $495+ 
or $300 ea+. 
DORCHESTER, Mestne His 
Hill, 1M, 1F + 2part time 
sk M/F for fam. Nr T, 
shops, UMB. utils + 
1/2mo sec 





DORCHESTER Meiville 
Park. Share ge Vict 
Prof M sk 1 





ig . 
ffst , or trns. 
$264/n0 482 


BRIGHTON, 1M 2 shr 4br 
smoke free hse. Ot Oak 


— 


phat Dad, 4A ws 


nonsmoker 

house. ee “38. (a0, o . TY. 

nice yard $465 

BRIGHTON, woodwork 
3M sk 


porch yard 3F 
nosmok 27+, a 


friendship ice 
$375+utils w/d 7831 


BROOKLINE, A DECENT 
PLACE TO LIVE. Friendly, 
quiet, clean house, 





g 











arden, near 
39-1306 After 7: 


BROOKLINE Cid Crnr. Lr 
hse of 3 sks savvy 4th aa 


ALL util & pk yo gt Pee 
pets, Rencoicans 731-0014" 
ey mig y = wae 

rms + ba, 

quiet safe, nsmig/pets 
$530 htd, pkg, 566-5516 
CAMBRIDGE, 10mins to 


Harv Sq, 3Fs sk 1F for spac, 
sunny apt, hdwd fis, avi imm, 
$340, 70 














CAMBRIDGE 1F & 2M sk 1F, 
25+. Share warmth, humor, 
left-fem politics, food, some 
meals, in beaut semi-coop 
home. $305/mo+. No 
poterstgs. 354-6740 Til 
10pm 





ARLINGTON- 1F, 25+ nded 
f hse, w/ 3M/2F nr Ari. 


Sie /d, f a non-smkr. 


CAMBRIDGE 2F/1M a 
Inman 





ARLINGTON 1 F w/2 cats 
sks F 26+. yg by 


Hye oe 


or 2 
ind. Sunny 6BR 
veg $350+ Avi an 














MUP tor aan 2M 1F 30-37 sk 
M/F with irg 
on yard nr Rte 2. No 


smk, $275+ Call before 
1 . 862-6142 


LEXINGTON 2M sk 2M in 
4BR hse, 2 1/2 bth, frpic, 
w/d, nosmk/pets 
$337.50/mo+ utils. Tom, 
poy ya 671-0650 eves 


LEXINGTON 3F/1M sk 1 
hsemte for spac 5BR, 3bth, 


conservation land, pig. w/d. 
$340/mo+ utis. Avi 9/1. Jill 
861-9312 Barbara 1474 
ap on 1F/1M sk 

cin hse w/hdwd 








ba, to shr spac 

conv to 
on T Wed for a 
$300+ Avi 9/15 674-2458 





LEXINGTON Neat clean 
prof. 4BR, 2 bths in duplex. 
Quiet 














nghodrhd, on bus line, 
DORCHESTER Nr X-wa * 
: Ts i Hl. Prat “y = st pkg $293+ 861-7771 
to w INCOLN, couple offer 
$a05/mno ine ah 456-6674 © i Ps . lovely country 
DRACUT Fimie to, shy rg rs, child — 
2BR twnhse w/ GWM. Many 
* ” Nr U- Pref ois 10 &8. 8. Hes x ate 
prof nsmk 20s. $390+ (508) 817 259-0948 (eves) 
pn td LINCOLN 1 to shr 
prsn 
erchne 4BR hse in wded area, 
OWN nonsmkg nr 128/2/2A. Avi immed. No 
ee SS oe Fto —_pets.smk. $400+. 259-1475 
’ incis 
/fd. pkg, LINCOLN, Warm and indep 
w/d, nr 119/495, must like country home. Nxt to miles 
Ref a Lv msg of conservation land. Lrg rm 
597-5182 w/ bath. $495 259-0702 
GLOUCESTER, wtr view LINCOLN-1 br in 2 br hse in 
2-3br avi for indiv or cpis. Grt country. Close to Camb. and 
hse in sect area overikg Little a oe, 
4 imi from 128. 2bth, $425+. . Tom 


 sunrm, . New 
aoe, wd. Avi Cha $350+ 
-547-8575 617-491-8777 








w/d, communter 
Bstn. $325+ 925-3114 
HYDE PARK Milton. Lg vict 
25+ no smk or drugs. 
$275+util 361-3919 


HYDE PARK, to shr a 2BR 
hse, frnt & back a 


con if No smk. Avi 
ote of room. 

now . Call 364-4347 
JAMACA PLAIN-Rm + use 
of large house. F/p, w/d, yd, 
nr T. $280, including. 
522-6125, lv message. 


Coat PLAIN M/F to shr 
3BR in hse, nr T & 
Le $seoyns hdwd firs, 


; 0, 2AMS. 
9/1 re ion 8 
JAMAICA PLAIN = 30s 
sk nonsmkr M 


to shr ivly 
home pnd side JP. 
$350-375+ utils. 983-0249 




















JAMAICA PLAIN-veg, 

hsehid sks 1 con- 
siderate next to Arb 
&T, or $320, 524-6234 


. 





MALDEN- Medford line. 
semi-Coop sks M/F. 





comf Victorian home. 
Pm ore w/d, 
piano, wk to T. Must Ik 

Png ar 99 ok $325+ /3 





MEDFORD- Hse nr ae 
op eee W 
a le 
gre 2 M, 3F who ee 
own and maintain hse Stes 8 yd 
on Bus Lns. Costs reason- 
able. No ‘smoking. 483-1796 


Mime mde agente 
ui ( 4-31 
cat sk non-smk 1 





ro — ‘15 min bus to 
jarvard, on-st pkg. Avi now. 
$302+ util. 9391-9802 





MEDFORD Very near Tufts. 
Sk om for 1BR in snny 48R 
at | $275+ (508) 





MEDFORD, west-F 28+ 
Non-smoker 4 sunny rm 
in 


fireplace, pkg, $300+ 
483-7309 ’ 








——— 


EDL LE RELLE ES CI 
HOUSEMATES 





MELROSE Cape to "9 nr T 
Quiet, 


and bus rtes 9. yo. 
y > indiv. 
665-4321 


for cin, 
$400+ utls neg. 


JAMAIGR BLAINE AM in 


SPACIOUS house on Pond. 
W/d, pkg, 2 1/2 bth HUGE 
— common space. Fun, 
hsemts. No smk/pet 
$31 . 524-0619 
BOSTON 


nafion an seeks resp 


rmte to shr 2BR 1bth, kit, LR. 

1/2 mile from train. $395 

— utils. Off st pkg. nicely 
suburb. 1 


land: mile 
from town. (617) 266- 


NEWTON 1BR in sunn 
hse on T. Pkg, hdwd firs, yrd, 
w/d. $260/mo+. F pref. Avi 
wanelk 527-1868 


NEWTON, skg 2M/F 25+ 

nonsmkr to shr irg 4BR, pkg, 

dw, convt to T, 128 & Pike. 

$331 mo+uti. Avi now. Jeff, 
; Jim, 965-5464 

















NEWTON CENTRE shr 
charming 9rm colonial with 1 
person. Treats incl utils. 


NEWTON CENTER-Room in 

lovely spac Vict hme, 5 min fr 

T, view of lake, W/D, beaut 

nghrd, 25+, nemitg. $400. 
965-6697 
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SOMERVILLE/EAST CAMB 
line. $270/mo. 9 month Ise. 7 
min to hvrd SQ, on Kirkland, 
huge apt, free pkg. 625-1084 


SOMERVILLE, hse, exc 
= hy T, he storg, 
off-st pkg 1 
strt, nocturnal Caf radical Tone 
from Joni Mitchell to Skinny 
Puppy, semi-veg, no 
tobacco, sk wore” 
rmmt, $400+util, 666-11 


SOMERVILLE M gtr F drum 
M photog sk smir for 
creative hshid nr Davis Sq. 
$244+ 625-6342. ASAP 


SOMERVILLE- te 
Hill, Lgl sought for 

apt, Ig rm w/ study, w-w, 
conv to Lp ++ cin 9-5 type, 
$350+ 776-2945 
SOMERVILLE, Sull Sq, 3M 
25-35 sk resp 4th, ig apt, 2fi, 
ay maint $250+ utils 














ALLSTON F prof to share 
3BR brnstone Oct 1. 
$300/mo inci 
Spacious, 
balcony. 789-4907 Best 
you'll $300 


ALLSTON GWM 30's sks 
share 





sas imo, Alan 254- 











ALLSTON Huge 7RM hse. 
Nd oy 
ps AE 
rmtes to shr 

% 
$330-$350. 71 782- Joes 
ALLSTON M sks M/F rmmte 
incl utis. Paul 782-4005 Avail 
Now 





2 prot M sk resp to shr 


we 7. —. No smk. 
th, ac, deck, 


34 495 pt tran, 
$350 Be tl 508 858-01 2 
THE BEST OF ALL 


Ww! 
JAMAICA SRS. 1M non- 


smoker wanted to shr —— 
sunny 4BR in house. Wi 

2F, 1M on private Soaaea 
country lane Nr T, pond and 
center. ae sunny 
hrdwd firs, dw/d, rgstonen, 
Soot 15th or 1st 
$287/mo+ 524-3400 


TIVERTON, Ri 








4 ag Sapo F pref, 
nr +. 
Great Deal! Sen 787- rei 
MBTA. "aval _ 

st 
to share Ig 2BR apt w/eat in 
kitch. Nr bus & Grn in. $425 
ee Camb, sks M, 
po st on st BA oof i A ah “Leg 





oat Nsmkg prof/grad 
25+ grt 2BR apt w/d bsmnt, 
— Btween BU/BC on B 

$450+ ht incid. Dan 
277.7873 Avail 10/1 


ALLSTON: Quiet neat M 
nsmk, pets 25+ $350 htd. 
Avi 6/1 783-1318 9am-ipm 
789-2772 M-Th 9pm only 


ALLSTON, rmmte wnted for 
Oct. Semi-coop/veg, nsmkg, 
resp, qt, 4rmmts, ey 
clean, hdwd fis, off-st 
2cats, $280+ util, 782 

















BEACON we Prof F, 
apt $f ms Furn, tux, 





BE HILL BRIGHTON SBA. 2F sk 1 
Nr BEACON T oung M/F rmte } Ee wT 
gM se roan Wie Te 
. rm, RIGHTON-. 
ei hs ‘auia os yng prot dp, howd 
+ A firs, dng rm rm 
{ndreas, (ove) 742-2387 $225+ 77-401 inthe 
EACON HILL Prof GWM —s BRIGHTON A persn to shr a 
“y to agg + 2bedrm apt. quiet, clean, s oc 2BR 
frpic, condo on Market St. and 
‘ Indry, grt loc, conv to T $530 indry faciits. “itil, 
ee ee Call Call after 8pm 254-5041 





BRIGHTON CTR- 3 M sk 2 
(F pref) resp, non-smk, safe, 
progressive for frdly, semi- 














/mo inc ht/hw, sec tores. 
oop ale, d/d, w/w, ind, 6/1. PY $350" Call” 783-9883 
before 10 pm. 
BEA Hi 
sy Te! GHTON CTR, 
ty! oa? Pg / a ¥ Siro, rays for on 
$550 htd Sheila studio, pkg. 9/1. $386+ 1/2 
BEACON HILL Resp mature util. 782 
Oe Tee 5200 indie hapa BRIGHTON, F rmmte 27+, 








CON 

2 BEACON Ht THEME. 
shr our home. 6 rm, 6 frpl 
own rm furn or not. inc 
utit & cable. 367 

fe wns spac! 

near Waverly 
w/d, near T, hwfir, ‘Seeee 





15 min to Hvrd Sq, 25 min to 
dwntwn. 3rd fir of 3 fam, 
BR, safe rs 


is next door. We 
musical people. i tid 
617-489-3417 














NEWTON CORNER- Beaut 
hse, 2M 1F sk 4th, pref F, | Country living-GM w/newly ALLSTON s) to 
for friendly, mus. household.  decrtd & furnished 2BR hse _'rg frnshd cin 4B om, wid. 
How fis, ee w/d, 2. nr wild-life area & beaches. = rch, yd, $3800 int 
d/w, disposal, yd - Pig: $350 Resp nsmkr, $350/mo inc! area, 
Avi 7/1. Call Larry 332-8376 utils, (401) 624 9-11pm Susan 
NEWTON CORNER WAKEFIELD Lap of luxury, wt oe on on 
1M/1F seeks ye eee mini-farm, co-op people, Ses uti Rm 12x15 
share spacious house woods & lake, prvt bath, 10X5 Somnel heter Gait 
so rae a! ee ngipets. G/L welcome $450 David 783-4101 Ask or Jon 
246-1905 ALLSTON Sks 2 M/F 25+ to 
oo CORNER 2F/M share ‘ v to T, 
wntd for attrety hse on quiet. WALTHAM'LIg enty room . $280+ utis. Oct Ist 
st “ AL... Pike. W/w, w+d, wae view in 2 family. 2M  OPeR. Call 254-0821 
josmk/pets. geese F * 
OF details cal 926-169 ti ee indep frndly light BOSTON SE-prof sks same 





NEWTON-M/F for 4 bdrm, 

Vict, prch, frpl, yd, 

Se gus as tel oe 
no more s 

$4508, 332-0124 





, shy 4 hoe seeks 1M/F to 





‘NEWTON Prof M/F 21+ for 
spac 3BR hse. d/d, dw, 


5 


eik, DR, 1.5 bths 
Avi now 965-3035 


NEWTON Shr hse w/ 2 M/F 
frgn stdnts. 7 T, ce 
Grnd piano , Quiet, sa’ 

furn, pkg. +. 527- 1630" 
NEWTON: sngi Mom & 6yo 
sk same or to shr 3br 
hse. woowee pets, 35+, 











beaut hse d, w/d 
$400/mo inci utl 244-4771 
vit to 61'S Charming 
ict for Single parent 

sks hsemte 


dogs. or 10/1” $3001 
WATERTOWN Tre Iman? 


frndly, respons! for 10rm 
clean hse. 





much storge, w/d, d igh , 
9075 


no smk/pt, 


WATERT br in 4 br 
hse for pte prof M. 
Pkg, w/d, nr T + Charles Riv. 
Bike path, $325+, 926-9270 


WATERTOWN-btfl hse on 


id, w/d, dw/d, 1.5ba, 
Kitch, nT, say8+ se att 
WATERTOWN- Coop sks 
to shr 3-5 meais/wk.Pol i 
'$ chng,no smk,veg,nr T,1 
2M 3438+ cat 1299 


WATERTOWN, F 34 sks - 
——— F to shr 2nd 

ise. Snny, spcs, yrd, pres 
a. bus line, ' 1 cat ok 
closet in BR$445+ 924-2 

















re nei eet pe 
r e 
$500 inc utis. Eves 969-7664 


ouInG Share 36h home 





sac. T. Nsmkr, fo pets. 
R has deck. W/d, pkg. 
sors 42-0799 





ROSLINDALE- 3BR hse, 2 


Arboretum. 
469-2391, 469-3472 


ROSA SE humor- 
ous, flexible 30-61 seek 6th. 
Fri ip, , woods- 
tove. Safe 

Good trans, all amenities. 
$299 inci utils. Call 327-3647 








W ROXBURY 
R esp, mature 
poe hy My) pata 


S428 eh 


ae sats tor 
friendly 

hold in beautiful NE village 
setting. Attached barn, 3 
acres, garden, piano, 
woodstove, conservation 
land. Near route 2 & com- 





- muter rail. 45 min West of © 


Cambridge, 
$290+ ut (508) 

Hi FES OLE, 
jog - ‘house seeks an 1786 
farmhse w/ barn, 

. 2 bathrms, cnsrv hey oy 

Rt 2 & comm AR. 45 45 min 
W of Camb. 508-425-9168 
pte gael 2 for oi 
ive meg, 508-842:1020 " 
SOMERVILLE-1M 1F 7 tes- 
bian sk human to shr irg 











airey hse nr T, h kitch, 
2prches, w/d, /mo+ 
utils, 625-5367 





SOMERVILLE 2 Femnsts & 
1 cat sk F/M nonsmk 24+. 
Friendly indep 3BR $250+ 
No alc/drugs 628-3120 


SOMERVILLE 2 Hrvd grad 
stdnts sk 3rd hsemte to shr 
apt. 1 min wik frm Prtr Sq. 
$325/mo+ utils. Call Sandy 
or Mark at 623-6263 


SOMERVILLE 2M/1F sk 1 








F/M a 28-40 for small 
10X8 BR wi/loft in irg hse. 
$195/mo+ utils. Call 


Natasha 776-3888 


WATERTOWN F sks 2F for 
3BR —, Stirs, a, 


S500 & $3 & $310 © plus ute utils. Cat 
ok. 926-3992 





WATERTOWN-grp hse sks 
woman 30+ to shr frndly 
consdrte y hee w, 


bus ine. nsmkg, $350 
all, 924-8075 


WAYLAND 2M & dog sk 
M/F/CPL 24-35. hse. 
w/d, ac, pkg, deck, 


kit 891-0 
508-788-0342 





wo 
20% 





WESTON 2 prof to shr mod 
3BR ‘ 














- 3BR in the 
wicats, piano, . garden, 
on quiet st, nr MBTA. $325+ 

Chris 
WEYMOUTH nr Rt 3 & 18 on 
pond, 4BR, » qt, 
nonsmkr, $300+ over 
WINCHESTER, beautiful 
storage, off-st , we Tas. 
$400+ utils, 729.5887 ; 
WINCHESTER, hse, 
3M & 2Fs sk M/F 24+, no 
smoke/| avi now 
729-07! 








ACTON Spac 5BR hse. Lrg 
kitch, irg deck, Irg yrd 
w/grdn, quiet area. 
$350/mo. Call 894-6461 


N. ALLSTON 1BR in 4BR. 
Priv forest & frndly 
carnivorous coll grad rmte. 
Off st pkg $237.50 254-2668 


ALLSTON, 1F/2M sk 1M/F 
for big 4br apt, resp, 
nsmkr/cin, 10/1, $275+ 
Mark 787. 


ALLSTON 1F sks M/F for 
snny BR + office in 2BR apt. 
Nr Harv Sq. Hdwd fis, free 
pkg $455 Avi now 783-3414 














SOMERVILLE, 3F skng F for 
snny, 4BR 2nd and 3rd fir 
apt. in Union Sq. 15 min to 
Hvd Sq. W/d, dw, hdwd firs, 
cable, small ts ok. Shr 
food. $337+ 776-6594 


SOMERVILLE-3 Har grad 
Stu Iking for 4th. w/d, irg rm, 
, 15min Har. qut 
+. 876-9614 now! 


SOMERVILLE 5 min Davis T. 
2 rms in 6 person hse. Dw, 


3/95°$205 inet un eteaaas 














MiP orf ys 
wik to Prtr; = 
avi now 


ALLSTON Avail now! M/F 
2BR apt, Comm Ave, hdwd 
firs, eat-in-kitch. $338 incids 
ht/hw. Call 254-1277 

ALLSTON — sunny 2BR. 
M sks nonsmkg M/F. Wik in 
closet, roof deck. 
$350/mo+. 789-5410 


ALLSTON/Brghtn area. 3 
T M. 
wa /stena/ he. pet 


bight ron Lard wd Wr kine 
rm. 


onT, "ony Har Sq Pie 
783-9597 














T, No smk, not pets. ala 
9/15. Call after six. 641-3306 


ARLINGTON 2F skiF 

os an es 
w 

$300+ Avi 1471. 643-8356 


$ 











ARLINGTON EAST. 1. prof 
pd to shr w/2M/1F. 

2 bth, LA, DR, EIK. 
> Pa nr m4 yasnoimer: 





RONSON HEIGHTS 
for 


meditation and spiritual 
ory var A nosmk/pets. 
310+ iclds pkg. Dan 
641-4469 before 9pm 





ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, 
Prof Fao ~4 F sk: 





share 2Br apt 
Auditorium T. Pet. all 
utils. 367-1412 or 267-0596 


near 





984-0572 


— BAY F sk M/F to shr 

nt 1500sf. renov. 2BR 
on irs, a/c, indry, rf deck, 
d/d, pkg avi. $550. 267-4748 


BACK BAY-lux 2BR 2ba 
wifrpt & oY views, shr 
w/prof F, 2 $s old inci 
ht/hw, w/d, $700 437-1418 


BACK BAY, ey 
2br, avi ASAP, $375 nto 
incl, 266-5035 eves 


BACK BAY 
Very large and sunny apt w/ 
porch, walk in closet, Comm 
ave between Dartmouth and 
——, share kit and bath w/ 
1. $500 incl heat. 424-7193 


BACK BAY, xtra 2br, 

Beacon St 2ievels w/d, priv 

- entre, frpic, $575+ avi 
1, 267-3534 

















indp M/F 304. 
quiet 


a 


BELMONT, ay = tor 








Barbara 


2BR 2 flat. W, 
$325/mo+. 


BILLERICA M/F 4 J 
pi fate 

train, w, 5 ‘ 
$300+ vie 8082667. 


a 
a 





BOSTON Brghm , 
Eee See 


: [mo + 143 Be: 


BOSTON-Brig Cir. Shr 
apt nr schis, T, hosp. 


per mo. 





BOSTON Brkin Vill. afea.’ ° 


apt. Pond view. 


utils (neg)for apt. Dy 
BOSTON, Fenway, 
$350/mo, shr kt & bth, close: 
to public trans, ls 








BOSTON Ff: Park 
to 





BOSTON area. M 
a ay oo gy ae SE 


fl, fwd ra 





Boston a Bara Dice 


F sks F for spacious 

Must be vegetarian. 

voneeey. 2 & must like 
_ Cats. 





re & JP rmmt for itg 
7 $250+/8290" /$310 
neal fis, e-i-kit, nr T. 





38 
_2 
ba] 
83 





PS 
L 
g 





btn, Indry rm, 
heat incid, $450 mo, 9/1. 
437-7491 


1 RMO. 
BRAINTROE rmmate to 
share irg so brmt oot. $150 
per mo. + util 843-7. 


BRIGHAM CIRCLE 1F 
rmmte in 3BR apt $300/mo+ 
1/3 utils. W/d in bsemnt, E & 
Ornge T & 39/66 Bs Sept 1 
731-3438 


BRIGHTON 
2F artists seek 3rd creative, 
funky type in 20s ASAP for 
reat 3BR nr ST Es. All new 
IK & bath, hdwd firs, pkg, 
prch, grdn, 2 cats, lots of 
java and music! A mere $325 
htd. Call Michelle 783-1191 
or859-3349 Leave message 


BRIGHTON - 1M sks 1M to 
shr modrn 2BR j= ae NrB 
line, a/c, pool 
$425/mo htd. to. 254- 3781 

















BEACON HILL 2 rooms avail 
in pleasant, well-lit 3 bdrm 
apt. $400 each inci 
742-7037 

BEACON HILL Mature F to 
shr sunny 2BR condo. Hdwd 
fis, nr T, no = $450 incids 











BRIGHTON, 2 Fe/2 cats sk 
clean, resp Fe. Lg sunny apt 
in 2fam hse. Nr T, xpress 


bus wane pag ; ok. 





BRIGHTON, j Be cote 
$250+. Large clean quiet 
sober. 9/1. Call Terry at 
254-6443 





BELMONTIWAT WIE Bor 
no smk/drnk/ eng 


¥ 


+ utils | “i 
848-5929 


‘inclds ut. 
527-0397 


* 


“233-487 


ah. wit 10/1. 
a: ee oe Sk 


i oon Be oe incl é 


Ig 3br apt, smi rm, 2cats, 
tsmkr, avi Oct 1 $255+ cali 
787-2351 


ji F sks F nsmkr 

lor mod 2br, avi 9/1, quiet, 
ond fl, Oak Sq, 57, 64exprs 
Pike $375+ utl, w/d, no more 
pets 787-0428 Iv msg 


mg ae F to share w/ 2F 
for Sept 1. Clean respons 








25+. Lr rooms, pons fis, 
porch. Nr bus, T. $284+ 
Jean 254-0858 





BRIGHTON M/F 25+ for rm 
in semi-co-op hse. Sk 


wrung, , sane. f Free peo. w/d. 


ee ¥ sk F to shr 
2BR condo. ay ad eo 
Cir. 1 Boek. $0 

w/d. Avi 9/1. $550. 7835274 


BRIGHTON, M/F wanted to 
e 6rm house, ok * 
. T. Nons 
+ 782-3384 5 su 


BRIGHTON NOE oarar ort 
oA eB 375/mo+ utils. 
Avail 9/1 


BRIGHTON Nr Cleve Cre! Ig 
2BR wee furn mod w/d+d ac 
pk avail. Sk 1 nonsm prof or 
grad st. $435w/ht 254-8079 


aan ara Nr St. E's. Now © 

















9/1. 2F, 1M (Smikr), 2 cats 

=: 25+, & . 

mig pe 4 $280 
7e2si1 1, 783-21 





BRIGHTON Oak Sq 

to.shr 7rms, =e in hse, Aa-4 , 
k/b, no 
pets/smok $300+ 254-6770 


Oak 





Nice n 
pkg. rapt Cal 787-5683 
eves or lv msg. 


BRIGHTON, Oak Sq. 2M 
seek F 20's, artistic, creative 





rof music lover Rent  * 
284+% Pauli or John 
787-1147 an 


| BROOKLINE Coolidge 


. Mature prof large 


meee 5BR tree lined 

no smokii 
me $380/mo+ uti? 
» 277-7353 


| CAMBRIDGE, East. 1F 
nsmkr to shr 2br condo, incl 
| priv bth, mod kit, patio, pool, 
wrk out rm, on bus rte, S5min 
wik to Lechmr T, avi Nov 1, 
1 225-0788 





BROOKLINE-Gool Grn, 1M 


; for 1 m/F to shr 2 bre 
Werhee w/3frples rv oth 


Landry, w/to T, $475 + elec & 


ee 566-5924 or 
5203 ken. 





OOKLINE Cool Cnr 
/istr F sk str F 25+ to 
4BR Fis Nosmkr. 
imo. Avi 1. 566-4307 


LINE-Cool Corn. nr 
apt to shr, $400 inci utils 
avi 277-5756 350-0030 


LINE F rmte 25+ for- 
s pate ee apt 


yey 7. hws ol altple; 
. nr Grn in 


ee erm 7313807 
LINE, free rm & 











Creative low fat food in semi- 


communal hse, in exch 
Carpntry/pimbing, 731-9529 





“BROOKLINE F sks F/M 


r for spac 2BR rnt cntri 
Nr T, prchs. ASAP. 
imo incids ht. 739-3305 


LINE-F - Fin 4 
corn . D/d, prk, Nr 
Ins, $400 inids ht. Call 
5591. Alv 10/1. 


KLINE/JP, Irg spac- 
apt to shr wipro in 
‘ 2bth 














» Viet home on 


e+, w/d, yt. ij 





shops no smok/pets 
ae 524-0621 $25.1660 
KLINE M/F, — 


to = a. ;" 


~ = 





















Nr T. Sk F 
to shr 3BR. Snny 
id fis. Have 2 birds. 

mk. $325 incis ht. 
: 643-3044 











food. 





lo-fat 
9529 








cmfrtble apt, nr T & 
fas, 232-6546 Ed 


OKLINE, sk 2prof/ = 
Sh Sbr w/ 1F, tfam < 
, nr 





















BRIGHTON Prof F 35 sks 


. oy awe 4 to shr 


hsehid, 
Ga wae ra 70-3561 Wv 
msg. 


BRIGHTON-Professional 
rmte for 2BR mg 26+, 
Straight, own Non- 
smkr $300+ mati, Dan 
787-5357. 9/1 ‘ 


BRIGHTON Quiet ~“- 9 for 
nice Chis rd 3BR nr T, BC, 
stores. Denise, Gaei 
254-0896 $272 htd pref. 


BRIGHTON Rmte needed to 
shr fg 














BRIGHTON Sk 1 prof to shr 

3BR in mod apt. D/d, w/d, 

re a/c, ae $375 
incls ht/hw. 783-15 


- BROOKLINE-F sks prof 











zB 
52 
fenal 
2 





7501 


aay 30+ prof F 
for same to shr 2 br, 
washer, avi, or T. + 
util. 232-9723 Avi 9/1 
ne br shr Iking 
for 2. at prking, 
howd. cn 75 nity. 








Bar Toy, 










y 

condo. Top 7 of 

st., eS 
exposed brick, 

bie frpic, indry. Nr T, 

1600+utils avi now. > Ag 








ROOKLINE is share 
aft 





LINE VIL- F sks 27+ 





BROOKLINE Vill. 2BA 2bath 
=a ag 4 apt. $700 


$}o 2h so. Cal S60 01 












‘elk, 
peck ong ya 


“'GAMBRIDGE 1F sks mat 
ail Now! Spacious rm in 





ren Vict. Hdwd 
LAO /Very pretty and 
room for 4 


$400/mo ; nr 
868-5385 





BROOKLINE, Beacon St. Avi 
immed. 1 or 2 F Spray * 
shr h snny apt with 
and 2 eats, 2 rms avi. $550 
for 2rms; $350 for 1. Laun- 
dry, ht/hw incl. 232-8863 


BROOKLINE/ Brighton. 
Rmte wntd 30+ for most 
furn 2BR apt. Access to 
$397 incl ht, pkg avail 
232-6828 








BROOKLINE/Brighton Line. 
M/F prof to shr sunny mod 
2BR apt nr B line, mins to BU 
& BC, sticker pkg, w/w, 
i indry. $400 inc! ht/hw. 
734-7645 





BROOKLINE/Cidge Crnr, 
sks F 27-35 to shr 2 bdrm 
apt w/1F. Quiet, clean, 
non-smkr, no pets. 2 min to 
T. $464/mo incl ht 731-2277 


BROOKLINE Clev Circle. 2M 
1F sk M/F 24+ to shr snr 
apt nr Neat, individual, 
resp. No RS $340+ 





» Avi 9/1. 2 





COOLIDGE CORNER. 
IDEAL ay Fy nsmkr. 
Spac snn . Ldry, strge, 
T $550 Pkg avi. 277.8237" 
BROOKLINE- Cool Corn, 
M/F to shr 2 br, f/p, hdwd 
firs, hi ceil, BM. w/d, 


tennis, bird sanct in 
$595, ht/hw 
1072 





roofdk, 
rear. 


BRIDGE 2F, 39 & 42, sk 

30+ beaut apt nr Inman 

Sq. Progrsv politics, prch, 

trées, home. $300+util 
864-6460 





CAMBRIDGE-2F sk F to shr 
apt, priv BR, no smkg, no 
pets, close to T, close to 
Central Sq. $350 incis ht & 
utils. 354-3792 





CAMBRIDGE 2 nsmkng M/F 
rmtes for sny 4BR apt. 15 
min to Harv/T. W, 3. \- Bren. 
avi imm.$345+. 


CAMBRIDGE 2 or 3 BR in 
clean 4BR apt. Nr MIT and 


Central S Pref M/F 
gre $400/mo+ utils 








CAMBRIDGE, 5min wik to” 


Harv Sq, beaut ig rm in 3rd fi 
apt, in Vict home, deck, yd, 
piano, w/d. Live w/ frndly 
mom & 1/2time 9yo, 
$600/mo 492-3387 Iv msg. 


CAMBRIDGE, EAST M/F for 
bsemnt room. Pvt entrance, 
bth and fridge. Nr T, 
$270/mo+. 547- 








. CAMBRIDGE EAST 1F sks 


1F for small sunny room. 
+, temp ok. Hdwd firs. 
$270/mo+ utils. 547-2268 


CAMBRIDGE, Harv Sq area, 

, 2F sk resp 3rd for mod, im- 
mac apt, w/d, etc, $414/mo 
inci all utils, 576-3176 


' CAMBRIDGE, hse w/ porch 

nr Porter T w/d sk 2 

|rmates $375 incids utils 
nosmok 1 cat: no pets 


| CAMBRIDGE H Sq/ Prtr Sq. 

+ 30s M sks grad — o 

' rmte for irg 1BR. $242 ht inci. 
Avi 9/1. Chip 


'CAMBRIDGE-Hvd Sq, 
woman wanted to shr w/prof 
> 2BR_ semi-furn, 
ils incl, no cig/drugs. 
864-3334 7 


AN SQ. 
CAMBRIDGE inman Sa. F. 
. Nr T. apt. Avi ASAP. 
$275 H fis, w/d, 2 prchs. 
No sexists/racists 661-6604 


CAMBRIDGE Inman Sq. 1M 
sks 1M prof for irg 2BR, 3rd 
fir Ockr. /mo+ utils 
Avi 9/1. 547-7216 


CAMBRIDGE, Ikg for mature 
F 26+ nsmkr to shr spac In- 
man St apt w/ 2M, indep 
hshid $250+ util, Peter, Jerry 
864-4409 























CAMBRIDGE N. Gay or bi M 
to shr irg apt. Cis to si 

& Red line T stop. 
Call Dave 876-0182 


CAMBRIDGE, NORTH M/F 
30+ to share 3rd fi apt. No 
oes. min alcohol, non- 
smoker, oes firs, parking. 
oo for person who is 
in, considerate. We 
oak chores. eae 
utils. Avail 8/1. 868-5343 








25 


th 


Roommate 
tione 


New England's 
t 


Referral Network 
* Back Bay* 
316 Newbury Street 
Boston 


*Coolidge Corners 
1469 Beacon Street 
Brooktine 


©Harvard e 
——" 
ee 








24 Hour Info: 
(617) 243-4275 





DORCHESTER M/F to 
share a 2BR, heated, furn 
apt. No smk. Must be neat. 
On Red Line one stop UM- 
ASS $300/mo 82! 


EAST BOSTON, 2M sk 3rd 

rmate M/F 9x15 rm h 

spcous apt $300+utils 
1 aftr 6 avail 10/1 


EVERETT GWM 26 sks ey 

or straight M/F to shr 

3st dw, w/d, nr Os i. a 
12.50/mo+ utis. 38 


EVERETT Rmte wntd for 
modrn 2BR condo on pubic 
trns. $368 excidng utils. 














CAMBRIDGE-Nr Har sq & 
Radclift. 1M for 2 y apt. 


Very gd Camb APt. 354-8247 


CAMBRIDGE-Nr Hrv yrd. 
ag 2 br con, indy in bid, 
od ._ frpic, $490 

7147 
CAMBRIDGEPORT-1BR avi 
in 3BR, $310/mo, no = 
prof/grad pref, 576-471 


CGAMBRIDGEPORT Nr Gen- 
ye . Lrg rm to shr in 
, $350 


hse. 
incl util, 354-8144 


CAMBRIDGEPORT 2prof F 
sk Ky for 3br hee, 7min wik 
to T, drvwy, 2, 3bth 
$335+ avi AD a He0si4 
CAMBRIDGEPORT Ig 
gy cin ops) n/oreway 
w snore schis, av 
how. $300+. 944-7304 


CAMBRIDGEPORT F 31 
w/cat sks F 25+ to shr apt 
w/yrd. Must be rspsbie, 
nonsmkr. $250+ util. Cail 
661-9435 


CAMBRIDGE Rent control. F 
— wanted - snny 

ae utils. 
== 7 ist & jast mo req. 


“wood rmmte a 
BA ‘oT 


Cent. Sq. 
W/d, porch, stor: Cali 
Leroy at 354- 7923. 


CAMBRIDGE-sngi F, 30+ 
sks same to shr 2BR on T, 
















































































*'smk $350+ call 522-6919 


396-2546 
STER 
Ghee sir Ser, 2bth hse. 
_ w/d, . deck, yard, 
hrbr view. beaches. 
cuss pre, secluded. 
apie ey am or We 
ee 283-0713 





CAMBRIDGE OM 23 str 


to share very nice 3BR apt. 





HARVARD SQUARE-15min 
wik, F nsmkr, 25-35 to ha 
3on apt w/d 1bick to 


3 + $270+ Oli Wie, 


PSWICH-GM sks nsmkr to 
5rm apt, wik to train, a) 





350+, (50 


shr 
beach, 
956-3361 | 
JAMAICA PLAIN, F sk F, 
for spcs apt. Hdwd firs, 
‘porch, yd, Nr T, parki 








JAMAICA PLAIN GF 30 

sks GF for 2BR 3rd fi apt 
w/hdwd fi sunny fr&bk porch, 
wT pig. $325+ 1/2 util. Call 





524-17) 
JAMAICA PLAIN F wanted 
for musical, non-smoki 


semi-veg household. 
incl ht Call 522-5721 


1BR“av for nating Fat bet 


a. 56 3rd fir of 3fam hse, 
























































smk Ok, 646-4246 ort ve, nics 
CAIOGE/SOM ‘SOM M, vat nghbrd, "$098: 983-9664 

apt. 7 
ny Harvard Sa. Hdwd tis, ge . x, . 

Qw, Indry. $450+. 864-4315 = new’ condo, $225+, non- 

Oe oe oon Inman 8Mkr 734-7928 983-9268 
sks same to shr 
UAMAICA PLAIN, Rosewa 
"es. v ee $355+utils roommate for big 2BR, quist 
area, T-access. Lv msg, 
Cae ‘Somerville Nr 522-5087 
vis Sq. M/F nsmkr to shr = JAMAICA PLAIN F sks F to 
-ga0n/mor. eees se" * — jshare lovely sunny & spac 
/mo+ pm on *. No pets. po 
yg at Porter, Smking necces. 
SBR, 2s. frm $280, rv ker Avi Sept. 522-9299 
dail, ‘aw 40 Save frm $300, 
UAMAICA PLAIN 1F & cat sk 
NO FEE Sander re 864-8772 F to sh 2BR apt. $300 incis 
“CAMBRIDGE TF to shr 3br, Bill. Avi 1 
2bth apt, tvem, jecoze, w/d, Cali 524- after 6PM 
oa fw To Oct. TAMAICA PLAIN, M_rmmt 
$430+ 1/3 utils, -7413 eH Wg apt. nr T, w/d, 
LESTOWN + avi Sept or 
Prot Mir tr for spac == Leone, Ba 524-4549 
. AMAICA + 
wat own sarsi ¥ nd t leu ene. 4 
ysre- one ane oF) sk 
aa Totally re- Avail now $368+ 
nov 26R + den. W/d, dw, 624-4914 
hdwd, mostly furn. Nsmkr AMAICA PLAIN Room 
$400+ utils Call. 242-2267 B2s0- ‘aie Short or ong 
erm occ a 
CHARLESTOWN Very rg? gAM-11PM 522-5721 
$320+ 242-1071 Avi 10/1 UAMAICA PLAIN- to shr 2 br - 
apt. Beat, spac, qt. Fam 
erg BS a4 bhd, nr -T, w/d, Avi O/7. 
a Bons: oS Sn it $380/mo. 524-0489 
P cats, { 256-377) on PLAIN M/F neg 
SnerSEa 3rd to share [OF 1. Clean, 
sunny 9AM apt weats qt st nr oa hdwd fis, wie, laun- 
w/d micro cble a/c nr T. Nsmkg, have cat. 
La. A a/© 500 Scott 524-1872 
889-6501 Ww meg 804-3880 JAMAICA PLAIN on 
CHELSEA Pratville area. ffOuP hse sks 
M/F shr 2BR, nr T and Rt 16, Bs No smk/pets Wis nr 
mod kit/bath, . $300+ d&T 9/1. 524-6803 
utils. Lv msg 884-6267 UAMAICA PLAIN, 3F sk 
CONCORD F nsmkr to shr __‘*riendly considerate F, sunny 
spac sunny 2BR. 2firs w/kit, gemi-veg_ nonsmkg apt. 
DA. LR, stdy, prch, nr train, $250/mo. 824-7777 
on consrvin land. Charming = JAMAICA PLAIN, tbr in 3br a 
$425 +. 508-369-5646 apt, safe, qt 338 wshr, 
nr bus /mo, 

CONSIDERATE 
sam SONSRERATE de3.06 
sociable grown-up seeks JAMAICA PLAIN F pref 
rmte for 2BR apt in smoke 24-34 to shr 2BR apt w/1F + 
free, pleasantly populated cat. Smk ok $312.50 incl 
triple decker in safe utils. Avi now. On T, eves 
nghbrhd. Porches, yard w/d 522-0602 
fo Arboretum. No.mammal JAMAICA PLAIN F prof sks 

¥ / + for attractive 

pets. $315/mo+. 524-0685 = Eondside apt. Avi 10/1 
DORCHESTER-2 Gm sk 1 Warm indep livi sit. No - 
rm for 3 br apt. W/d, re. smk/pets $375+ 522-1615 
cls to T, no smk, pets, 
incls util. 288-3152 David JAMAICA PLAIN-Ikng for a 

person w/ a good eye & soul 
DORCHESTER Nr UMass to shr 3BR hse in JP, grdn, 
Lrg rm in nice Victorian hse. ww/d,nr pond & T, $350+utils, 
15 min to ca us, 25 A; Ive msg at 524-9628 
Harvard + util. 

, JAMAICA PLAIN-fun left 
required. 250-6081 Peter M/F, 21-31, sought for 
eae om Hill prch, hdwd firs, cmftrbi ~ 

Rmmts wtd for beaut Irg sunny apt, safe, micro-sec- 
3BR. Mod bth/kit, dw/d, safe ond to T, smk OK, wik to 
area, nr T, nosmkng/ Aboretum, $275+utils, 
$325/mo+. 282-1444 522-4341 or 522-1586 
DORCHESTER-Ronan prk JAMAICA PLAIN-5 rm ist fir 

shr Srm apt nr Red in & UM- hdwd firs, or T & 
ass, $240 inci utils, . Tent $325/mo, avi 
436-1654, 269-6718 -7745 











at. -erene earns 


———= +=. aes eee owe 
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| RRR co 
ROOMMATES 
CONTINUED 





floss SHARE/ARTS. | 


srts/spirituality sks M/F c 
30s; r we RBH no 





JAMAICA PLAIN- Non- 
smkg, GWM skg 2 for well- 
furn, air-cond condo in For. 
Hills. Nr T, arboretum, pd. 
W/d. $350/mo_ including 
ht/hw. Pets 0.k.§22-3962 


JAMAICA PLAIN 1M/F sks 
3rd rmmte for 3BR hse nr T. 
Avi now. Call Rick 522-1135 
+ utils 
JAMAICA PLAIN sk hsmt shr 
vry nice, mod tnhse duplex, 
dwshr, off-st pk, w/w veg 
pref $295+ 522-1458 
JAMAICA PLAIN 1F 24-34 
veg+ to shr 3br apt w/ 1F; 
clean, 2fi, 2prch nr Arb 
$300+ no smk/pet 524 
JAMAICA PLAIN 3 L/Bi F sk 
same, ig, apt, semi- 
veg/coop, + nsmk or 
drugs, avi imm 524-7304 


JAMAICA PLAIN M sks 
roomie for 2BR apt nr 
Forest Hills. No smk/no 
pets. $350+. 536-2014 
ape ae os 
Tbr in apt (*) 
or grad F mid poy bO's 
+ 10/1. 524-5155 


























ar une Spac 
2BR apt, comf rm/adeq 
clos space. Safe, quiet, 
clean res area. Nr major 
Rtes & MBTA, Tufts, 


shops/serv. Avail NOW. 
Rent 300+. ARNE 
391-8712 





MEDFORD Sq, F wnted for 2 
br Condo, in old schi hse. 





$330/mo inc! ht, easy acc 
Gua/t eee. ca Paulor 
Beth 488-3103 


MELROSE 1M sks 1M/F for 





utils. 665-346 Lv msg 
GM 2 she Science 





$3 Se Salem, NH 03079 Rick 





E'S GONE! 
So now phy roomate. 
BRIGHTON, 1M/F for 7BR 
house. October 1st. Off St 








JAMICA PLAIN-2 M sk M/F prkg, Indry, nice area, near 
hsemte, irg . wd firs, stores, —. socsjme 
Nr T, % per mo. 617-787-009 

— MILTON IM/F 27+ to shr 
KENMORE SQ ca in 2br 3BR apt in hse. Exc location 
ee Remy alamer w/d, pkg, nwly renov 

ir iw, nosmkng. $333/mo no 

$550 avi 3/1 262 Monten Avi 10/1. 

LEXINGTON, 1 M sks MISSION HILL 1BR in 
2M/F for 3BR/2bth 2BR/4RM apt. Safe n-hood, 
hse w/yrd & deck. No pet. Av 5 min to T. No drgs/twinkie 


now-10/15 $420+ 861-0831 


LEXINGTON F/M for indep 
lfam hse in res nghbrhd, 


»w/d, pkg, no _ smkg/pets/ 
drugs. $400+ 861-67 


SOUTH ENS Live-in sks 


_ GM. Nr T. Sony, view, 2500st 
no fee. 18ft ceils. $400+/mo 
. Kevin 482-7355 











< 
; MU: E 
LYNN/SACER. e-2GWM 
. resp GM/GF to shr immac 
iBR home in nice nrbhd, 
Sse5/mo incl ut, 595-8348 


MALDEN, F rmate sks M/F 





to shr Irg sunny 3br apt grea 
views ot Boston rent ont $360 
neg 321-5976 





MEDFORD, 1F seeks 1 non- 
smoking prof F for 2br lux 
condo apt nr Wellington T 
Indoor pool, prkg, health 
club, w/d, dish, disp. Great 
View of Boston jmo + 
utils. Call 391-7498 Ive msg 


$325/mo. Paul 1721 


CAMBRIDGE its not. But its 
on th@ ocean, only 12mi 
away in NAHANT. &rm hse, 
w/d, patio, ‘sunrm, priv 
beach, pkg, skg dwn to 
earth, qt, erneaee ee 35+ 
wi to shr w/ 1 other. 
$550inc! 581-0181 
. Tesp, to 


NAHANT, F 30+ 
shr fwge 4br ocean view 
hse, MO smokers or pets, 
$300/mo inci ali, 592-1805 





NEEDHAM F 30+ sks same 
to share irg int 2BR in 
2family hse. Prch, storage 
nr town $365+ 455-8723 


NEPONSET F nsmkr to shr 
pr ae nome. Own rm 


sash em y X-way. 
/mo+ 88-9833 


NEWTON 1F sks prof M/F 
28-40 for irg 3BR apt. Hdwd 
fis, wshr, pkg, nr bus. $375+ 
Call Laura 222 











MEDFORD F rmte wnitd for 
Irg 4BR hse. Incids ht, offst 
pkg. dw/d, hdwd fis, nr 93 
$400/mo. 396-3392 Lv msg 





MEDFORD, prof F 24+ for 
3bdr'n, mod kitch & bath, nr 
T & 193 $2594 
617-391-6783 ive msg 


NEWTON, 2F sk 3rd 25+, 
nonsmkr, kosher, for 3odrm 
apt, easy wik to T & Crystal 
lake 50+, avi Sept 1 
965-5564 


SECTION TWO » 


SEPTEMBER 13, 


1991 























NEWTON-3 eed F sk 4th F pa age bw Ronary- SOMERVILLE 3BR w/mod SOMERVILLE-MIT/Hvd WATERTOWN 1 bik fr A 
28+ for irg Vict hse in prof GM, oe kitch, on st pkg. 2M sks M/F Porter, a 3 ates to shr Teele Sa. W sk for 8 GM 25 sks cmptble. Lg SRM 
Newtonville, Oct 1, nr T, Dearng sks io oh bp 20 nonsmkr, prot/gred = cin 4BR apt w 2M nonsmikrs,' = rm apt. Sunny, spacious, - apt, offst pkg, storage, EIK, 
no pets, $260+ht, nr T pkg, $960+-utie, Mark pret w/no w/d, pkg, rip25ea. 861 -7954 | 4BR, 2fr, LR, DR, study, w/d, cat, omer pets neg. 
244-4014, 332-8337 9327-3917 PT aa SOMERVILLEM Oar > br| hdwd fws, near T, bus. — $421,50/mo+ sec + utis. 
NEWTON/AUB- M_ wanted SOMERVILLE: Skng Mir. 2 full bth, in beautiful Vichse.' © $375/mo per poreen i = 
for 3BR hse. w/d walk to ISE to shiv fw bus w/d, 0/6. prk. 10/1. $385 per. or Greg WATERTOWN, 5,5 avi in 
train, ey 8/15. $433.e | JACKSON, NH 1, 91 $250+ util, $250 as mo. + util. 776- i SOMERVILLE Un Sq. M 30s 3br, in pag. 
244-1316. d 247. 5576 thru Apr 30, 92. SBR, 2 full 625-7: sks frndly indep rspnd wkg = SMkr_ on on "Set 
baths, $580+ refndbi $100 SOMERVILLE Neer Inman, SKS imal ingen ‘9 nerkr ony, ae 
NEWTON Beaut 2BR dep. 397-9370 or 965-1837 SOMERVILLE 3 rmtes_ in Sa 2h ok IAF. Sunny apt. Be SOR on tus i what 
VERY rv 126/Pike/T. pkg 4BR 2 bths. W/d, yard, garden, paged yh — WATERTOWN 1M/F for 
eik dw LR FP hw yd SOMERVILLE 1F nsmkr ex's Lag wg tts, pet OK Avi 10/1 666-4499 pha. wid. dope pets s 4BRE so re Wat Sa, iow 
resp. BAad. 2 shos —* eatin i, 0/1 $300+ ot pig. nonem 
965-0812 fis. rats $250 + 77 oteae rerang.s3sa/mo. Cal Gi Sas bee 2BA apt. . SOMERVILLE Union Sq Ing $o35/mo+" 103 
NEWTON Center, avi now, SOMERVILLE/AM, M writer, . f nonemig ifsc. Sor M va Grad $500 €Z =WATERTOWN-1M sks M/F 
2F sk 1M/F to shr 3.5bdrm, SOMERVILL 36, sks M/F 26+ for great: W/d $400+ 1 : ~ none aS /MO —- 30 + to shr Irg 2 br apt 1 1/2 
w/d, basemnt strg, beaut 1F sks 2F 25+ to snny _— apt, wd firs, mod K/B, easy EAVILLEN Tufts , incid r. bths, extra rm, w/d, nr T, off 
hse & yard, $400+ 965-7809  8RM apt apt in nice pkg. $325incl, 666-1424 SOM <p hal SOMERVI Sq str prk, $375 + util. 926-4881 





NEWTON Cnr, F prof w/cat 


sk cnsdrte rspnsbi F/M prof ° 


25+ nsmkr to shr irg sny 
2BR, hdwd firs, se 

pkg. Nr Pike, xprs bu: 

negot. Call 332- 3152 








NEWTON GM a. wT, Op 
Frpic, w/d, + lad 
nosmk. Paese a we 
cining serv. 52 





apt 
Fi id, Nr T 
$3507 cal Bade ke 





msg. Avi imm. 527-6697 





NORTH READING, Reason- 

able rent GWM rmte. No 

cy ‘ivtp Re 
i jefs req. 
Steven (508) 664-4443, 





inct 

Hy ies Call Rich at 
1-0315 and ask me about 

the cleaning lady. Thanks. 


Se eee 
REVERE-Wtd, M rmmte, 314 
to shr 2 br apt. Nr T, beh. 


$225+ 1/2 utils. Leave : 
‘ 436-9612 = 





ROSLINDALE Avi immd 1BR 

nsmk 2BR apt LR DR 2 
prch drvwy nr T and comm 
In. No cats. 325-2138 


ROSLINDALE Dream Hse. F 
nsmkr wntd to shr bright, 
spac place w/2 thrs. Big kit, 
w/d, 3 min wik to T $300. 
Elise/Sue 325-6046 


ROSLINDALE M 24 nsmkr 
sks rmte for irq 5RM apt 
Drvwy, prch, nr T, hdwd firs. 
py Oa utils. Bob 
617-325-1 











NEWTON 2M need rmte in 
= ie pleasant Newton apt 
9/mo Call 965-7182 

— or Dan 


ROSLINDALE Sk rmt fr 3BR 
apt. Nr T, safe nghbrhd 
$320+ securit Prefer 
nsmk. Call 325-9377 


: ok yl = 
sree 





Ig eik, fr/bk preh. Shon fy 





SOMERVILLE-1 M sk 2 m?F 
for suny 3 br apt, hdwd firs, 
no smk or 


Nr bus, 
on « “300 avail 10/1. 


SOMERVILLE 1M/F 25+ for 
ige 3BR apt. Nr Union Sq. No 


cigs, nice yrd, nr T. 
$387/mo+, 626-0754 








SOMERVILLE, 1 to shr 
spacs rm, shr 
outdr 





SOMERVILLE-$290 aoe. Fao 
East, ——— 


fi, 3br, nice 
Pring, Bus tine \ ae omy Reg. 














Se oa Ari line. 1BR - 
~~ in great ; 


38R . 
trans. 129 vestige” 
SOMERVILLE-a rm in 3BR 
on quiet strt, 





rmvtd, © 


strt fod 
on re OD: OO. . 


kitch, nr 


must see, contact Chris 
776-0785 





SOMERVILLE/ Camb line. 
M/F 30+ quiet, clean, 
—. 1st floor. $375+ for 
1BR &1 or $325+ for 
1BR Avi Oct 15. 776-6186 









































WATERTOWN--2GM sk 








hse. No smk, pets. Aval now 
$2051 666-3069 Soar ao 62 . Conv to T © fe 2tam, nya 
. prch + util, no 
SOMERVILLE- Nr Davis. Gt 
3 br nds 2 frdly, ind & ez al SS 
going M/F. djr, Yr, the SOMERVILLE, West. 1M WATERTOWN, i -— 
hdwd fis, unique ba, in2BR apt Nr Tufts, Teele & icat sk 1F 28+ to fx 
prch, & much more. No Davis ray Rag Bras Se indep, 
smk $300+. M/F 24+. OK /mo — nosmoke, quiet, 
Call ! . 628-1 +, avi 9/15, 926-6032 
SOMERVILLE, nr Union Sq. . SOMERVILLE, 2F/1M sk WATERTOWN Responsible 
: ° F to share 4BR with 2M 


1M/F 25+ to shr . gt 20 Abr 





Pe y yop 


line. tor ig 408 Wh ja, pe. 





SOMERVILLE-2F, human 
MorF 


our Ivly sunny 

3BR, tvng rm, 

bek preh, on ne T, car 
helpful nr 93 28 res. 
nsmkg or pets 





SOMERVILLE, 2 respon. M 








Mark or Ellen 

SOMERVILLE, . Inman 
Sk M/F snny 2BR 

apt. $250 utils incid. Smkg 

OK 628-2499 

eating oo be 

28% tor somly 81m apt. ya. 

8 rm 
pkg. $350+. 20 
S 








§ 
5 
z 
5g 


2 

8 

2 

s 

i] i 
252) 32: 





$ 
a 





2 
= 
2 
as 
48% 


shr 
$367+ incis 
Elien or Adina 


ez 
m0 





SOMERVILLE Pfof/stdnt © 
M/F 26+ nsmkr. 





6 hme msg 
SoweRMALE loviey 3BR in 

2tam. Porter sq. shrt wik to 
T, $390 mo/+utils. Lori 
625-9876 








SOMERVILLE 2 roommates 
to share large 3BR near T. 
Garage, 2 baths $283+ 
Marty 628-6157 


SOMERVILLE 2 rooms avib! 
immed, nr Tufts, onbus ines, 
Davis T. $320/mo. Plus de- 
posit. 623-8802 


SOMERVILLE M/F 25+ for 
snny comfort 3BR. Skylites, 
prch w/ grt view. No | aad 
smk 9/1 $325+ 629-21 








SOMERVILLE respn F for 
beaut 2BR apt. "acesble, nr 
T, quiet area. og see! 
$275/mo+. 628-6951 





SOMERVILLE 
M/F for mod snny 3BR apt 
Skylites, hdwd fis, dw, cable, 
eik with dck & view $325+ 
Avi NOW Lv msg Mike 
629-2136 








SOMERVILLE Prtr F to 
shr 4BR w/ 2M/1F. Ne T, eik, 





dw/d, w/d, 

By 10/1. 
SOMERVILLE Rimte for 
renovated - sunny . on 
bus line. . deck, 





Pha comp Sik tae, 
/M suny, @ rms 
clost,. no . $325+. 
Sue 628-4709 





SOMERVILLE- Teele Sq, nr 
Tufts U., qt, safe, fam nbhd, 





$315/mo. Call Ken, 
625-1092 or Bill at 

SOMERVILLE Teele Sq 
apt. Near Davis T & laundry. 


M/F $300+ utils. Great lo- 
cation. Call 625-9053 








“ yh near T. $300+ 














apt w/ pr 
Frndly indep w/ Nag 308 
nena dept ae WATERTOWN/BELMONT- 
SOMERS vengrorey, i fe wi Sef 
. . w, now. 1 
openings M or F. $313/mth.  TRTERTOWN-Camb, M/F 
. 22+ for ig br in gh 4 bdrm 
SOUTH END + al yp ed hse of auburn st 
twnhse with pe ok one ™. 2 bth, 
pmnong BM ws sg Kt 7 min bus to 
Safe. $350+ 426-31 mv aq pune ot 9/1 or 
SOUTH END F sks ce O16 C01-7701 
for beau 2BR dupix WATERTOWN F 27 sks F 
kit/oth hdwd we pvt pvt ridck 25+ to shr nice 2BR apt 
views, more! $525 Offst , or T, smoke ok. 
77-1154 $412.50+. 924-9179 
SOUTH END M/F sks resp WATERTOWN, M/F to shr 
Own RM in furn cin 3br w/ 2Ms 
$225+, music/audio wel- 


fe06'sa ft ot Lg hg tayoe. 

Seite 

on END Share mod 
$s, Ir, skywind. 








preferered. 
617-740-2851 thanks 


WAKEFIELD-Prof M sks m/f 
to shr 2/3 br house. Walk to 
train, next to lake, yard, w/d, 
everything. You: clean, 
— cool, income, My 


Ensy wing $S00"r 24-0096 


WALTHAM 2 mi from Mass 
Pike. 3M or F for spac, quiet, 
4BR apt. Howe fis, Avi 6/1. 











RY 22 utils 
WALTHAN-2M seeking prof 
pb for 2nd fir dupix, 

jmo inc util, w/d. 
647-5436 





WALTHAM, Fem rmmte for 


location, 
tub, call Bob 891-0579 


WALTHAM, yn Rmmte 
for 2BR condo. A 


c, pool, 
Si00/moek Call 
647- 1988 lve msg 


WATERTOWN - 2M 
Sks prof M/F to shr 3RM apt 
/mo+ util nr Hvd Sq & 
T, mod kit & bath, no smk, Irg 
strg. John 923-6436 























WEST ROXBURY, on T, M 
sks M/F for 3br, 
p ETA ALY atl utils, 





WINCHESTER/ Woburn 
line. 2 prof F to shr 3BR 1.5 
bths, mod kit. + No 
smk/pets Avi 11/1. 938-8994 


WINTHROP GWM to shr 








TO PLACE YOUR 
CLASSIFIED AD, CALL 
267-1234 











MUSIC, THEATER & ARTS 
CLASSIFIEDS REALLY PERFORM. 


Whether you're looking for a lead role or a lead singer, you'll find plenty of leads in the Boston Phoenix 
MUSIC, THEATER & ARTS Classifieds. Every week thousands of people look to the Arts And Entertainment 
Authority for the latest in arts and entertainment information. And because we cover the entire entertainment 
scene, we have the most comprehensive art-related classified section in Boston. You'll not only find 
vocalists, but instruments, gigs, rehearsal space, auditions, instruction and much more. 


BOSTON PHOENIX 


To place you're ad, see the coupon in this week's issue or call: 


267-1204 











Tad ARTS 

















ae: eae * 








STREP EOE SRS 
BUSINESS 
SERVICES 


Mac, ee : Amigi , Com- 
modore, Atari. Progenius 
Inc. 789-4122. 


FULL CHARGE 
on DORKEEPER 


yn, to do, 
o landlords, R.E. - 
panies or small business. 
Call Elaba, 


964-8357 


CREDIT 
SERVICES 
ACT NOW, GET OUT 


imation eel Retones 


Dept Consolidation Com- 
fay will advance $1000- 

,000. Guaranteed pro- 
gram with 90 percent 4 
proval rate. Bad or credit vB 
Call now 1 


CREDIT TODAY FAST! 
Get-repair credit easily re- 
gardiess of bad credit; no 
Credit; bankruptcy; we've 
— thousands 


hundreds 
(900)835- MONEY (6633) 
1. 99MIN-6MIN 


MONEY 


rs 


ACT NOW, GET 
OUT OF DEPT! 
IMMEDIATE RELIEF, 








WILL ADVANCE 1K to 30K, 
GUARANTEED PROGRAM 
WITH 90% APP. RATE BAD 
CREDIT O.K. CALL NOW 
(800) 622-0605 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX s 


Serre 
HOME 
SERVICES 


Custom renov/addition by” 


experienced architect. 
Call Ken 617-933-8698 


SILENT BUTLER 

Household/Personal Svs. 
«Home and Office Clea 
*Home and Pet Sitting, 
eLaundry & Errand svc. 
*Food & Holiday 
*Free in-home consult- - 
ations. Snoetont references. 


a ee 
CLEANERS 


PAT D. 


CLEANERS 
RESIDENTIAL & 
COMMERICAL 
Looking for cleaning and 
janitorial cleaning contracts 
in the Boston area. Class A 
work. Patrick, 289-4701 Mm 


weeny Bi 


rooms and kitchens my 
references. 








specialty. 
Boston area. 
-64; 


COMPUTER 
SERVICES 


Mac, Apple , A 
modore, Atari. 


o- 


Call Larry 
20. : 


BEST PRICE 
MOVING 


NEW & USED BOXES FOR 


AU YOUR MOVING NEEDS 


























SECTION TWO 





RELIABLE 


MOVING, INC. 
High Quality * Low Rates 


re 


731-5220 








Inc. 789-4122. 


eee 
MOVERS 


MOW’S MOVING! 
ARE YOU? 
547-1600 
AND STORAGE 























AUL ALL 

The best and cheapest 
movers in town. Local and 
long distance. Yours always 
for careful, reliable and per- 
sonal service. Office, .& 
houses. No job too big, no 
job too small. If we are mot 
there please leave message 
you would like our prices 


consed & hay sured 


emergency ok, che: 
rates. Ins. lic. 354-3249 


ISAAC’S MOVING 
Lic & ins. and smail jobs. 
Local and distance. 
Call 617-254-0450 


MOVERS ARE 
LICENSED. TRUCKERS 
ARE NOT. 














RAY IS BACK! 


‘ Households & Pianos Reas 
864-0823 


Rates DPU528683 
SHEA! MOVERS | 
fessional service. 2 


$55/he 3 men $69 
ins. MDPU #287! 


SHORT NOTICE MOVERS 








‘Serving North Suburban 


Boston Lic 617-944-7719 


— ah. hire, cheap rates, 
small/big. Call 





no job too 
_ 623-0794, Ive msg 





V.V.V. MOVING 


Professional, insured 
perienced, Low rates 
Call 643-5723 


1-2 Men & Maxivan 
282-7195 





Beast of Burden 876-2028 
Van, solo/ duo From $20/30 
hr. Expert, caim, punctual 


and Orver $45 per haut 


and Driver $45 
You load. Save! 864. 


VIDEO 
SERVICES 


avi to 





videotape your Amy 
mitzvah, or 


" event. hanoanties = 
2288. 


‘EDUCATION 


ny HM FRANCAIS? 


interm. & adv., conversation 
Neonen PhD+20 yrs teach- 
ing experience. 267-3314 


FELLER LLP OS 
MISCELLANY 
SCHOLARSHIPS 
GRANTS 
FINANCIAL AID. 
Educational Research in- 
—. 1—800-USA-1221 
ex 


DATING 


screet atin ervice. 


women ooking men. 
508-224- 1339 


SEPTEMBER 13, 








\. $2.00 por min. 
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5 “THE LEADING CHOICE 
OF SINGLES NATIONWIDE- 


Listen to, respond, or leave 
voice personal ads 24 hours 


The right person Is just within reach! 


1-900-776-1700 














THAILAND 
Seek a few good men. If you 
would like to find tender, 
faithful women that would 
make your world bright, con- 
tact: ICM-Corporation 
(617) 331-0344 


WARNING! THIS 
REALLY WORKS. 
MEET, DATE REAL 
QUALITY SINGLES IN 
YOUR AREA TONIGHT! 
CALL 1-900-329-1090 











IFREE 2 page catalog 






—2. 





| Meer WOMEN 1 WORLD-WIDE 


~ ty be 
oan ndence service. 



























LOVELY, FAITHFUL 





$2.00 PER MIN. LOVELY ASIAN 
WOMEN _ 
MEN MEETING MEN _ Seek romance/friendship by 
Place your | ad free. mail. For details contact, 
Mail to: MMM Inc. P.O. Box ACN, toll free 
631 (P) Conway, N.H. 03818 1-800-777-1669 
a ATTN: GUYS OUTRAGEOUS 
peak aye ab numbers o SINGLES 
‘ea single women. A humorous, slightly ir- 
499-7913 "24 hours reverent dating service 
Write: TOWER PARK 
LOVELY ASIAN Suite 101 
wi N Me 1724 
seek romance/' ship by W. Somerville 
mail. For details contact, 02144 
ACN, toll free 
1-800-777-1669 


MEET LOC AL SINGLES 
be mail for privacy 
900-884-2666 ($1.98/min) 





Asian ladies seek friends Creat our intro. Free 
/marriage. Free hoto 1-800-955-2185 TC! Box 113 
brochure. 702-451-3070 Waverly IA. 
H ADATET 
Get ELA Lk nn dyd Talk to/meet Toes Ie: 


Boston area single women. 
499-7913 24 hours 


styles. 18+$2/min 
00 


1-900-835-37 








FAMILY INTL 
Meet truly beautiful 
Russian women 
by mail. 

For info: 

6250 Selma Avenue #1124 
Los Angeles, CA 90028 














teeta nae 

















THERAPY & 
COUNSELING 

A mt -- rue SS ang 
September for those sex- 
ually abused. as_ children. 
Sliding scale 524-5377 


ACTING: BOBBI AUSUBEL 
Free inner a 
play, improv, dreams. 20 rs 
exp Fac Bos Cons 861-84 


ANOREXIA BULIMIA CARE, 
INC sponsors iff 











GAY MEN’S THERAPY 
GROUPS FOR 
INCEST/SEXUAL 


Denni: 
Professional 
since 
739-7860 Coolidge Corner 


CREATIVE PEOPLE 
looking for non-traditional 
expressive therapist. Naomi 
Raiselle, St. Lo- 

cation. Call 421-9562 


Service 
74 








ton-Wellesiey and McLean 


bridge, Chelmsford, 
So.Easton and Lincoin. One 
for adolescents, one for 


617-259-9767 


INCREASE YOUR 
SELF-ESTEEM 


Inner child 

behaviors, coping with 
stress, small groups and pri- 
vate sessions. 


Psycho-spiritual holistic ap- 
proach. Certified & Ex- 


tensi trained. 
(617) 306-5971 








{ spiration, spiritual up- 
lift, peace of mind. Send 


Free” Group & inordual 
“Find a therapist with the 
skills, back and fee 

‘ough Mental 
S. 


want 
863-1583 


alth 
WOMEN WHO LOVE 
TOO MUCH 
THERAPY GROUP 
is your life on 





*Do you think wild men are 
oe a a ae 


Call S. Jordan, Psy- 
chotherapist 


BODY BY ADAM, 
catene style La 
trai Boston. 








stamped, self-addressed 

Primbook P.O. 216, Personal Trainer 

Dumont. N. ; - call 508-478-0316 

ARE YOU STUCK? 

Life cango the way youwant Taught in Essex, MA. 

'; Sree © By oe 
hs a ideas about reality ‘will be 

Consultant expd in cha forever. For info 


objectives. Rage ates. 
ness r 
Thomas 617-323-8895 





Exp. caring therapist dealing 
w/ relationships, sexuality, 
personal problems etc. Mod- 
est fees. 





staff to help you deal w/ 
coming out, substance 
abuse, AIDS, etc. Call Dan 
Burnford at 603-626-4777 


Gay/Lesb? Bi? Straight? 





UNSURE? 
Group for men and women 
to explore questions and 


Gentile, LICSW, 491-3813 
Cate Solomon, LICSW, 
964-9938 





your pri- 
vate pilot ‘license! Af- 
fordable. Call Ted 787-3374 





Personalized Fitness 
In i 


LOOK GREAT - 
FEEL GREAT 
Specialized programs in: 
Weight ly ~ Body 
= * Aerobics + Nutri- 

+ Overall fitness 
Boston & All Western 
Suburbs Cali Dan 
508-653-1280 


VOCAL COACH 
Fe. So Is your 
voice a true expression of 
you? Breathing, imagery, 
Alignment and Exercise- 
Take a breath, call Pamela 
Russell, 522-2588 





AamaPORRNRE I 
HEALING 
BODYWORK 


ton x S Heal- 
ing Bodywork Classifieds 
are for healing 

and therapeutic massa 
ONLY. If you are looking for 
other kinds of massage, 
please do not call our 

advertisers. 








AGLORIOUS 

MA ! 
Render Ge beer aren and 
make it ! An outstanding 
binin pam Sesion and 

. ai 

s\ Certified Arthur 

6175 236-7009 

anne 


pee He yo & 


B76-84e08 Rod 























~Onenial message, 88pm 





MASSAGE!° 
ist appointment, 
Ys free! — 
tion @Enge an Galancl ~~ 
gl ~~ 
(Boston 
Ralph Allen, Certified 
617-287-0445 
LET ME RUB YOU THE 





Revitalize ras, & da 
= a edish/ hiatsu 

message. Your our tensions will 
vanish! Peter 508-531-0128 





87% of my customers return! 
Spiritual, emotional and 
energy peace 


No massage 





MASSAGE BY 








RECENTLY 
DISCOVERED 
Dyaser, iewngs arranged 

y 
(207) 879-6037 





RETREATS 

For body, mind spirit 
Holistic, experiential week- 
ends through Sept. Call now 
for details or reservations, 








TAROT 
CONSULTATIONS 
‘Using Tarot cards and psy- 
chic. skills We'll create a 
safe, environment to explore 
Oppurtunities & changes. 


One hr w/ by appoint- 
ment. 617- 968-55 4p 


ase aecenmenteaete cm 
MISCELLANEOUS 


U YU | 
PRODUCTS. Cruelty-free 
herbal toothpaste, soap, 
massage oils, mud treat- 
ment, incense. new Age 
figts, books, more. 1291 B 

eber, Pomona, CA 91768; 
toll-free 1-800-735-4691 


PEOPLE FOR THE 
ETHICAL TREATMENT 


For into Cal SO OTAaG 
_ ecacneanmNN 


HEALTH & 
FITNESS 




















noes. is. No wait $50. 366-0 








PLEA 
9AM-10PM. RELAX IN A/C SIS 
AND ENJOY LIFE. Sexual dysfuntion + self- 
617-247-0195 confidence + self image - 
-Student discount- weight loss. David B. 
Monzon, Certified Hyp- 
notist. Boston 
SOUTH SHORE eae 
eS ae 
SSAGE 
eainehCcctewss EDUCATION & 
avehour massage specifi 
tai designed te'mect your MEDITATION 
needs. icing men and 
women. New office location MEDITATION 
and home appointments INSTRUC 
availabale. Call Bill  Breathwork and Stress Man- 
617-871-4319 . Newbury St. Lo- 
MT/Exercise physiologist. cation. Call 421-9562 
NURTURING PSYCHOSYNTHESIS 
HEALING COUNSELOR TRAIN- 
SSA ING 
Esalen = ma in re- Personal, spiritual, pro- 
laxed environment.Same’ fessional. Intensive, a. 
é t 9 periential trainin ne 
lay appointments. 9am- Siaad oor : ao 


plete brochure. Synthesis 
Center, Box 575, Amherst 


+ MA 01004. (413) 256-0772 


7 


1-603-934-6770 
— ~ basic ty class 
WHOLISTIC| witt Ayn Rose 868-3777 
MASSAGE YOGA! YOGA! YOGA! 
Relax- renew- rejuvenate- 
Nurturing-Caring pang Me le , “— 
tions sses/Private in 
a. struction avi. 628-7364 
Hot Tub Mineral Soak ELA IEOMRRE H 
Private Wooded Seting READINGS 
pepe te CHANNELING 
TAI SUMMERS CM.P.| information and guidance 
‘ so you can wry _ life 7vY 
want. 
MRS C’ 
ey horoscope read- 
Gane akeanred. when” yoo 
508 358-5507 cal 301-827-3796 
” ’ 
_ PSYCHIC READINGS 
BY 
POL ARITY as featured in Maine and 
Arthur- y HESORY several national news- 
. Phone readings 
ty og $40 for 1/2 hr, $80 for an hr. 
Hour : . - National we Ww 
apy-Boston Area. Call David MCi/Vi 
B (617) 734-7080 Dorothy 207-445-4309 
Treat to a 90 min 
fneropeamie Sees PSYCHIC 
tr non- READINGS 
pointment. mo lade Private Coe poe eg Spe 
Call 782-8397 Gift 508-746-9133 
if available 
RR ARNE 82 
AR A TUNERS le 
on PROSPERITY 
ni roup a in 
motaphpeic t create sbure 
dance and ease. Corrine Jef- 
frey 864-2377 
How to rich. Free info. 
sown rd Box 124 Ran- 
ING-WGHT Loss TA R 0 T 
New sian Treatment. 
Highest success(TV.. Bos R E A D N G S 
pay emg = oye, 


1-900-820-0011 


HERBOL OGY 
Health from herbal teas and 
herbs. Smoki ee 
also. Call 524- 


mais THE 
MATTER WITH 
You? 


New medical discoveries are 
being made every day--dis- 
coveries that can help you 
with your health condition. 
If you know about them. 
Thanks to Physician's Re- 
search . Now you 
cant Just call: 


1-900-CAN KNOW 
($1.99/min) 

and get the latest research 

results published in 

medical 

Person- 





thousands of 
journals 

— a also avail- 
a lor an ase OF drug 
by calling (408) 526-1341 


“a — 


up to ost, oO Su and 
better brands. Champion 
juicers $165. Write: Mail Or- 
der Lists, 2913 Quentin Rd., 
Brooklyn, NY 11229 
718-377-4844 








DRUG TEST SOON? 
jet the facts about drug tes- 
in English from 
. Toxicologists -con- 
fidential, 24 hrs 
1-900-726-TEST 
$2.95/minute 


AER ITT aE 
ASTROLOGY 














ASTROLOGY AND YOU 
Charts * 3 Month forecasts 
Gift Certificates Available 
1-800-869-1691 





THE WELL WITHIN 
Joanne will wy the oo 
compatability of you a 
your mate. Send birthdate 
place, time (am/pm) 


, with $14.98+ $2. ype) slong 


THE WELL WITHIN, R2 
B451A Newport, VT 05855 





bes > — \ ~ aly 


isiness 
The Mind, Boars & Spirit 
Classifieds service the 
Holistic and Consciousness 


‘Oriented Community by 
people 


reaching : ‘ 
Shouldn't vour ad be there? 


. the printed 





BOOKS 


at UNICORN 
BOOKS a#& 


From Astrology to Zen, 
Come and Browse through 
our vast collection of blank 
books, calendars, candies, 
cards, chimes, crystals, in- 
cense, jewelry , music and 
instructional tapes, sacred, 
instruments, oil lamps, and 
Statuary. We also offer com- 
plete astrological services, a 
variety of classes, and 
beautiful rooms to rent for 
counseling and workshop 
Our hours are Mon-Thurs 
10:00-9:00 + Fri & Sat 


We are located at 1210 Mass 
Ave (Nr Arlington Heights) 
a® (617) 646-3680 


FOURTH WAY BOOK 
SPECIAL-Three volume 
paperback set of The Auto- 
biography of Margaret 
Anderson (an important stu- 
dent of Gurdjieff's) limited 
number available for $22 
postpaid. Rare, Out-of-Print, 
New & Used Books Special- 
izing in the Fourth Way 





Send check or request for 
free catalogue to: Elizabeth 
& James Evans at B 


Way Books, Box 1417P, 
Lawrenceville, GA 30246 or 
call (404) 822-0026 


CALENDAR 
OF EVENTS 





PHOTO READING 
is an inner mind method of 
“mentally photographing” 
at rates ex- 
ceeding 25, words per 
minute. You leave this whole 
mind reading course with the 
ability to approach any type 
of material, get from it what 
you need, in the time 
avaialble. Benefits 


productivity, enhanced 
memory, and strengthened 
concentration For more info, 
please call or write: John 
Bross, Mass institute for 
NLP Box 199, town 
MA 01833 (508) 352-2424 





HOOKING INTO YOUR 
LIFE PURPOSE... 
LITERALLY 
A four day seminar with in- 
ternation trainers Charles 
Parry and Patricia 
Danielson. The purpose of 
these four days is to forge a 
Strong line between your 
deepest sense of life 
purpose, the action syou 
choose in daily life and the 
systems you create to bring 
ony unique life puirpose to 

li expression. Is it safe? 
Yes. Is it challenging? Yes 
Do | have to be strong? No 
Can | bring a partner? Ex- 
cellent idea. September 
dates: 21, 22, 28, 29 Nov- 
emember dates: 7, 8, 9, 10 

Call 617-964-0160 





MEDITATION FOR 
SURVIVORS 
How it works; 
your mind that is 
WHEN: yr! Eves 
7:30-9:00 Sept 11, 18 & 25; 
October 9, 16 & 23 
WHERE: Union Sq, Somrvil 
HOW: Call instructor at (617) 
628-2346 telephone inter- 
view required, no cost 


DISCUSSION GROUP 
lic women & men, gay 
'y ‘straight seeking an in- 
tellectual forum to share 
views on God, spirituality, 
modern & ancient mystics, 
church policy & worship 
Write to Box 6883, Boston 
Phoenix or call 524-8121 








CHANNELING 
Insight, healing, answers 
from other yg 2nd 
Monday each month. Cor 
rine Jeffery. meee: 2377 





WESTERN BUDDHIS: 

Experience it this oe 
12 consecutive 1-week 
retreats. Aryaloka Buddhist 
Center, Hartwood Circle, 
New Market, Southern NH 
(Nr Portsmouth) 03857. Cail 
or write for our summer & fall 

brochures. 
(603) 659-5456 








place an ad, call: 








If you're looking for that big break, look 
no further than the Boston Phoenix 
Music, Theater & Arts Classifieds. We 
have the most comprehensive listing of 
Music and Arts-related classifieds in 
Boston, including auditions, voice 
instruction and tap dancing lessons! To 


267-1234 




















PUBLIC NOTICE 


$35.00 
TOM PETTY Sept. 27th 
Luther Vandross 9/28 


GREAT TICKETS FOR GREAT WOODS 
BRUINS CELTICS 


Hard to get Red Sox tickets and 
alt other sports events. Fall and winter. 
Don’t get the runaround. Get the tickets. 
New England Services 
508-474-8962 — Denis 





PRODUCER 
Looking for singers/rappers for major record label deal. 
PHP PRODUCTIONS 278-4353 





1-800-EAT WORM 
Tequila Flavored Suckers. Try one. 





* LIVE THE FANTASY * 


Personalized Fantasy Photos taken in your home, 
office or my studio. Be a calendar girl, 
centerfold model,or sexy pin-up. 

A great gift for your lover, spouse, friend or yourself. 
Discreet, Professional Service 


1-800-339-6027 





As seen on TV! 
NEW TELEPHONE CALL IDENTIFIER 
displays incoming caller’s number after the first ring. 
Only $69.95 — Video catalog $9.95 


1-800-468-3476 





See Vermont as you’ve never seen it before. 
From a Hot Air Balloon 
& Boland Balloons & 
802-333-9254 


WINDOW GUARDS 
Stop entry and burglary! 
BOSTON GRATE — 269-5666 
INSTALLED OR YOU PICK UP 927 








WRriTterRS WANTED FOR 
Pup Fiction Dime NoveELs 
CALL NOW! 


1-503-223-2991 





FREE Naturist DIRECTORY 


300 Sources! 30s-70s Nudist Films & Mags. Info - $5. 
Genesis Ph-, Box 5653, S.M. CA 90409-5653 


1-800-4-NUDISM 





HARD TO FIND MUSIC 


Highway Music. Specializing in imports, Promos, 
Limited Editions. Cut Outs, Hard to Find Items. 
Tape, CD, 7 & 12 inch disc. 

Fast service. Call Jim 24 hours a day. 
617-431-9545: fax 
617-237-0023 


Thanx, Have a Good Day 





* TATTOO ADIEU * 
TEMPORARY TATTOOS 
LAST SEVERAL DAYS 
Look real. Free catalog. 

Write: P.O.B. 309, Key West, FL 33041 
or Call 305-292-8526 





HAELAN 851 
INTERNATIONAL AWARD WINNING 
NATURAL HEALTH PRODUCT 
Restores health to those with 
weak immune systems 
(Cardiovascular, Nervous System, 
Immune System Deficiency) 


INFO: 617-868-7729 


Ci] BULLETIN BOARD 


© * 900 NUMBER ONLY $75.00! * © 
Rent a 900 # extension for only $75 per mo. 
Purchase plans also available 
617-621-7059 


M-F., 9-5 
(Use of line must be approved by Dial 900) 





NEED A JOB FAST? 
Receptionist/Secretary, bookkeeper, hotel, 
restaurant, warehouse, labor, 
construction, mechanic, machinist 
$400-$600 weekly 
1-800-346-5627 


$150/Song 
Demo Service with producer. 
Personal record contacts in NYC. 
Rock/Pop/Dance/Funk artists sought. 
508-486-3076 








If your full-length manuscript is saleable, ERATO House 
Literary Consultants will sell it for you. If it is not saleable, 
ERATO House will tell you what to do to make it saleable. 
For free no-obligation details, write ERATO House Literary 
Consultants, P.O. Drawer 39669, Baltimore, MD 21212 





* Photo Shoots * 
for Models/Actors. 
Special Rates. Limited Time Only. 
Call for interview. 


423-1124 
$$ BEAUTIFUL WOMEN $$ 


Big $$ opportunity for talented women to make 
glamorous “centerfold” style videos. Work just 
a few days & collect royalties indefinitely! 
Great for college students/must be 18 or older. 
For interview call 800-794-2933 
(11 a.m. - 4 p.m.) ACT NOW (No Agencies) 


MARRIED MEN .... 


involved in extramarital affairs, please call ANONYMOUSLY 
to give information for book research. Call Mondays 9 am to 
5 pm or any night 7 pm to 9 pm. Sherri 617-332-5958. 











DIAL A JEWISH STORY 
267-2964 





Heading for Europe this Fall? 
Hitch A Ride on a Commercial Jet 
Anytime — Only $160.00 


AirHitch® 212-864-2000 9/27 





DISCOUNT CD’s & Cassettes 
Save 20% - 30% 15,000 Selection, 
Catalog $2.00 Refundable 
Write: Coronet, 311 Bainbridge St., 
Philadelphia, PA 19147 





Love the Movies? 

Boston writer seeks your opinions and ideas about 
the theatre-going experience. For a questionnaire, 
send SASE TO Box 1863, 126 Brookline Ave., 
Boston, MA 02130 





STUDENT VOLUNTEERS 
& MUSICIAN NETWORK 


College student intern and vol. positions avail. 
w/multi-faceted local musician network. 
Musicians ... Place yourself on Network for FREE! 
Call Music Mill 


508-686-5791 








* SENSUALITEASE *« 


Classy M & F striptease show for home & office parties. 
Great for Bachelor & Bachelorette, Anniversaries, 
Birthdays, Promotions, Sports Parties, 
Practical Jokes & any other occasion you can dream up 
to get our gorgeous dancers to tease you. 

New talent always welcomed. 


1-800-373-3242 - 





CO-ED VOLLEYBALL TEAMS 


FORMING FOR FALL! 

Doctors, Professionals, Lawyers & College grads join the 
Boston Young Urban Professional's Fall Co-ed Volleyball 
League. Teams & Individuals Welcome. 

All levels of competition. CALL NOW! 

LEAGUE PLAY BEGINS SEPT. 23. 

For information call 800-552-6922. 








ACT NOW! GET OUT OF DEBT! 


advance 1K to 30 K guarantced program with 90% 
approval rate. Bad credit O.K. 
Call Now (800) 622-0605 


immediate relief, National Debt consolidation Co. will 








Noisy Neighbors? 
At last! A remarkable breakthrough for 
noise relief: The Quiet Machine™ 
Free brochure. First & Co. 718-544-7563 


P.O. Box 916 Forest Hills, NY 11375 





* PICTURE THIS * 


PRO PHOTO SERVICES 
@ MODELS @ ACTORS @ EVENTS @ INTIMATE 
SPECIAL INTRO RATES! 


277-0390 





CREATE 


An Intimate Dinner for Two 
Tonight, Candlelight, Romance, 
Menus, Recipes, shopping lists 

1-900-535-8800 (ext 740) 
$2.00 per minute 





EASY WORK, GREAT PAY. 


You must type well or have good handwriting. 
Locations/Hrs. Flexible. CALL NOW 


1-800-783-8946. Ext. 236 


PHONE-A-POEM 
578-8754 








VIDEO SPECIALTIES 
Video Portraits and Portfolios. 
Your Events, Parties and Special Occasions 
Videotaped at your location. 


Call 1-800-287-7481 





SPECIAL NINTENDO™ 


Compatible Game Cartridge 
Each cartridge contains 190 different games. 
Price $175 each. Call 617-734-2812 





7 Man Touch Football Team 
Looking for Teams in the Boston area to play. 


Call 859-3388 





Famous Revolutionary Russian 
Smoking and Weight Loss Treatments 
Highest success. One time individual treatment 
erases smoking or food desires — without hypnosis. 
$50. No waiting! Brookline 


617-566-0169 





WE ARE PAYING For People with Asthma to participate in 
a research study on Asthma at the Beth Israel Hospital 
if interested Please Call 735-2676 





j EVENTS 


HUGE MULTI-FAMILY YARD SALE 
OLD CAMBRIDGE BAPTIST CHURCH 
1151 MASS AVE. 

SATURDAY 9/14, 9:30 A.M. - 4 P.M. 





Jodie Foster Fans: HELP! Need a ticket to 
Boston Film Festival, Piper Awards, Mon. 6/16. 
Top Price paid or 1st born. 787-0674 


TO PLACE YOUR AD ON THE BULLETIN BOARD, CALL COURTNEY AT 267-1234 
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JODIE 
FOSTER 


comes to town, and 
the Boston Film Festival 
brings out the hits 











Boston After Dark 



















Pop’s top craftsman 
heads for Great Woods 








Fans prepare for an 
epiphany at the Garden aes 





Flaunts his “Sexuality” 
on his new release 
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by Gary Susman 


FRIDAY 18 


FILM. Titicut Follies (Nick- 
elodeon, Harvard Square), Fred- 
erick Wiseman’s documentary 
about life at Bridgewater State 
Hospital for the criminally insane, 
finally opens in the state that’s 
managed to keep it under wraps 
for 24 years. Freddy’s Dead 
(Beacon Hill, Fresh Pond, Circle, 
suburbs). Da-di-di-dit, da-di-di- 
dit, that’s what we said. The final 
installment in the Nightmare on 
Elm Street series. And no, the 
score isn’t by Curtis Mayfield. 
Pastime (Cinema 57, Fresh Pond, 
suburbs) stars William Russ as a 
minor-league pitcher past his 
prime. 

Few lives have been as well doc- 

umented as Marcel Proust’s — his 
immense Remembrance of Things 
Past comes as close as language 
can to re-creating a human life. 
But as we all know, the only way 
to get the real truth about some- 
one is to ask the household help, 
as German director Percy Adlon 
does in his restrained, delicate, 
and ultimately moving Celeste 
(1981). Eva Mattes plays the title 
housemaid, and the film is based 
on the real Celeste’s memoir about 
the real dirt going on behind those 
cork-lined walls. At the Goethe In- 
stitute, 170 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton. Call 262-6050. 
MUSIC. In Cameroon, the vo- 
cal-and-guitar group Les Tétes 
Bralées are considered punks. 
They bring their frenetic brand of 
soukous to the Somerville Theatre 
tonight along with Guinean music 
and dance company Fatala. The 
show starts at 8, tickets are $15. 
The theater is at 55 Davis Square, 
Somerville. For information call 
876-4275. For tickets, call 931- 
2000. 


; 
{ 
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Local saxwoman Myanna cele- 
brates the release of her indie CD 
Bridge City with a record-release 
party at 9 p.m. at Ryles, backed 
by guitarist Peter Cato, key- 
boardist Alison Lissance, bassist 
Ken Rich, and drummer Alan 
Hall. Ryles is at 212 Hampshire 
Street, Inman Square, Cam- 
bridge. Call 876-9330. 


SATURDAY 14 


FESTIVAL. This weekend, 
Boston Common gets taken over 
by Oxfam America’s 5th Annual 
WorldFest, which features a slew 
of performers, food and crafts 
stalls, and some of the best world- 
music performers on the local 
scene, including Mozamba, 
Wildest Dreams, the Dorchester 
rap group Young Nation, and the 
New York reggae duo Casselber- 
ry-DuPrée. There will also be 
some 200 craftspersons and chefs 
from 35 countries. Activities run 
from 11:30 a.m. to 6 p.m., today 
and tomorrow, with a suggested 
donation of $5. Proceeds go to- 
ward Oxfam America’s interna- 
tional self-help development pro- 
jects and disaster- and hunger-re- 
lief programs. Call 482-1211. 
THEATER. Dan Hurlin plays 
more than 50 roles in his Obie- 
winning adaptation of Nathanael 
West’s caustic riches-to-rags novel 
A Cool Million. Hurlin stages his 
black comedy tonight at.8 p.m. at 
Andy’s Summer Playhouse at the 
American Stage Festival, Route 13 
North, Milford, New Hampshire. 
Tickets are $15, or $35 if you 
want to attend a post-performance 
reception with Hurlin. All pro- 
ceeds benefit the American Stage 
Festival and Andy’s Summer Play- 
house. Call (603) 673-7515. 


The legendary Bread and Pup- 


pet Theatre, with 
its two-part epic about 
Christopher Columbus, is an ap- 
propriate headliner at the political- 
ly informed Children’s Theatre in 
Residence at Maudslay State 
Park’s Third Annual Arts 
Festival. Other performances in- 
clude the Children’s Theatre’s 
own Origins: A Cycle of Creation 
Myths, Medea, and its currently 
running Beowulf. The festival runs 
from 11 a.m. to 7 p.m. today at 
the park, in Newburyport. Tickets 
are $6; call (508) 465-2572. 
MUSIC. The group called 
Mouth Music begin with the tra- 
ditional Gaelic'a cappella vocal 
style they’re named after and 
gradually encompass everything 
from African music to modern- 
dance rhythms. They perform 
tonight at 8 at the Somerville 
Theatre. Tickets are $15. Call 
876-4275 for information or 
charge tickets at 931-2000. 


SUNDAY 18 


ART. Newbury Street’s art gal- 
leries open their doors and close 
the street to vehicular traffic from 
1 p.m. to 5 p.m. today for the 
12th Annual Fall Art Newbury 
Street festival, featuring jazz and 
classical musicians along the side- 
walks and free admission at 35 
galleries. Call 267-7961. 
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Dr. Seuss’s 
Lorax isn’t the only one who 
speaks for the trees. There are 
two tree talks today at the Art 
Complex Museum in Duxbury. At 
1:30 p.m., landscape designer 
Sally Dibble will explain the his- 
torical and ritualistic background 
of the ACM’s Japanese tea gar- 
den, which she designed, and 
which has no flowers but only 
trees and shrubs. At 2:30, veteran 
photographer and beloved Arnold 
Arboretum guide Al “Buzzy” 
Bussewitz will give a slide lecture 
called “Focus on Tree.” Both talks 
accompany the ACM’s “Homage 
to Wood: The Tree as Image” ex- 
hibition, which features tree-in- 
spired art from throughout histo- 
ry, and which runs through Octo- 
ber 27. Admission to the museum 
and the talks is free. Call 934- 
6634. 


BENEFIT. For $6 ($3 for kids 
and seniors), get all the clam 
chowder you can eat, ‘from 
Boston’s best restaurants, at the 
Ninth Annual “Chowda” Fest, to 
benefit Horizons for Youth, as 
part of HarborPark Day at 
Charlestown Navy Yard, noon to 
6 p.m. Call 828-7550. 

CABARET. Decked out in purple 
mini-skirt, high heels, and a boa, 
Abe Rybeck leads the cabaret the- 
ater troupe Adult Children of 
Heterosexuals like a cross between 
the Church Lady and Betty Boop. 
Rybeck has penned musicals like 
Pure PolyESTHER, “a Biblical bur- 
lesque” that retells the story of 












Purim, and 
Blame It on the Big Banana, a tale 
from down Rio way that takes off 
in every direction a radical gay 
cabaret troupe can take it, espe- 
cially when they break into a ver- 
sion of “Que Serd Serd” that 
would curl Doris Day’s hair. 
There’s plenty of real wit in 
ACOH’s raunch (the group in- 
clude men and women), and 
they’ve been drawing a growing 
cult to their performances at Venus 
de Milo, 11 Lansdowne Street. 
They return tonight at 9 p.m.; tick- 
ets are $8. Call 421-9595. 


MONDAY 16 


JAZZ. Alto saxophonist Tim 
Berne has been one of the most 
creative influences in post-bop 
and post-Coltrane jazz. Tonight 
he gets together with the similarly 
forward-looking local trio Debris 
at the Middle East Restaurant. 
Shows start at 8. The Middle East 
is at 472 Mass Ave, Central 
Square, Cambridge. Call 547- 
3118. 


TUESDAY 17 


FILM. Katharine Hepburn’s new 
autobiography, Me, should send 
viewers scurtying to see her in 
what is perhaps the most polished 
and glowing example of the Hol- 
lywood screwball comedy, George 
Cukor’s The Philadelphia Story 

Continued on page 4 


SATURDAY: The Special Beat are a conglomeration of former members of the British-ska progenitors the English Beat 


and the Specials, fronted by the Beat’s Ranking Roger. The last couple of times they’ve been to the Channel, they’ve 


packed the place on short notice and made it hop. They’re back for performances tonight and tomorrow for two 18-plus 


shows. Call 451-1050. 
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Maurice Starr, the Boston-based producer/promoter 
who discovered (invented?) and nurtured such local 
talent as the New Kids on the Block and New Edition, 
will announce the formation of a new record label, 
Boston International Records, at an invitation-only 
press conference and concert on September 15 at 
Boston’s World Trade Center. Fittingly, the new label of 
the man whose young, squeaky-clean role-model per- 
formers have sold millions of records to young girls, is 
to be a division of Disney’s Hollywood Records. 

Appearing with Starr will be the New Kids and 
New Edition spin-off Bell Biv Devoe, as well as May- 
or Ray Flynn and musicians Tony! Toni! Toné!, La- 
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Toya Jackson, Tiffany, and 
oldster Frankie Valli. Sched- 
uled to perform at the concert 
is Starr’s latest star-to-be, 
young Elvis look-alike Rick 
Wes, as well as Classic Exam- 
ple and TCB. 

Wes is the first artist to record for Boston Interna- 

tional. His album will appear in stores September 19. 


Wang open house 


The Wang Center for the Performing Arts marks the 
completion of the second phase of its two-year restora- 
tion efforts with an open house September 17, from 2 
to 7 p.m. Wang Center general manager Josiah 
Spaulding will open the doors to the public with a fan- 
fare and a cake-cutting ceremony, after which visitors 
can take guided tours of the newly restored grand lob- 
by and auditorium. 

The open house also marks the beginning of the 
125th anniversary year of the Boston Conservatory, 
which will celebrate with dance and music perfor- 
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oe SUNDAY: Tough times 
Ol Janis for tough women, 


and the times don’t get much 


Sta 


tougher than 1941, the films of 
which year are being show- 
cased in a retrospective at the 
Brattie Theatre. Take for in- 
stance Ona Munson as Mother 
Gin Sling in Josef von Stern- 
berg’s opulent, decadent, stu- 
dio-butchered The Shanghai 
Gesture. Threatened with hav- 
ing her Gin Sling mill closed 
down by British minister Walter 
Huston, she devises a thorough 
vengeance. You’d think her 
Medusa coiffure would have 
warned him about the place, or 
at least the presence there of 
his delightfully spoiled daugh- 
ter, Gene Tierney (in photo). 
Things are a bit more moralis- 
tic, if tragically romantic, in 
Alexander Korda’s That Hamil- 
ton Woman, reputedly Winston 
Churchill’s favorite movie. The 
story of British naval hero Lord 
Nelson’s illicit liaison with the 
beautiful Lady Hamilton, the 
film struggles to push the 
theme of patriotism over adul- 
tery, which isn’t easy since the 
lovers are the dashing Laurence 
Olivier and the radiant Vivien 


Leigh. Call 876-6837. 


mances throughout the afternoon in the grand lobby. 
The event is free. For more information, call 482-9393. 


Ballroom Dance Week 


National Ballroom Dance Week runs September 13 
to 22, and the Massachusetts Amateur Ballroom Dance 
Association (MassABDA) has packed those days with a 
plethora of events to recruit new members and pro- 
mote what it says are “the social, recreational, and 
healthful benefits, and the skill and beauty of ballroom 
dancing.” Highlights include the world premiere of 
A.R. Gurney’s ballroom-themed play The Snow Ball at 
the Huntington Theatre (September 20) and a gala 
ball at Moseley’s on the Charles, in Dedham, featuring 
champion dancers (September 22). There will be 
dance showcases in the South Station rotunda, the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, the Rowes Wharf 
commuter ferry, and the many hotels, ballrooms, and 
clubs that host dances every weekend. Some studios 
will also have open houses and lessons. Many events 
are free. Call 491-7153. 

— GS 
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Continued from page 2 

(1940). Hepburn is an aloof, wit- 
ty and beautifully spoiled socialite, 
Cary Grant is her inimitably 
charming and caddish ex-hus- 
band, and James Stewart is the 
salt-of-the-earth gossip reporter 
who finds himself in the middle. 
People would never look, talk, or 
act this way again, even in the 
movies; it’s the perfect cast in the 
perfect film. And it opens the fall 
season at the Harvard Film 
Archive, 24 Quincy Street, Cam- 
bridge. Call 496-6046. 


WEDNESDAY 18 


THEATER. Studebaker Move- 
ment Theatre inaugurates the new 
season at the Performance Place 
with a reprise of last year’s funny, 
thought-provoking performance 
piece Shadow of a Doubt. Imag- 
ine a parodic film noir version of 
Kafka’s “The Penal Colony,” with 
smatterings of music, dance, and 
probability theory. The show 
opens at 8 p.m. and runs through 








1. DEAD AGAIN 
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THURSDAY: Swedish cinema has 
pretty much disappeared from the 
world scene since Bergman retired back in 
1983. But the Museum of Fine Arts series 
“Contemporary Swedish Cinema” proves it 
has nonetheless persisted as a breeding 
ground of a new generation — literally — of 
passionate and inventive filmmakers. Carl- 
Gustav Nykvist, son of Bergman cinematog- 
rapher Sven Nykvist, opens the series with 
Women on the Roof (1989), a film fittingly 
about photography, obsession, and desire in 
which two turn-of-the-century liberated 
women sequester themselves from society 
by acting out their fantasies in a rooftop 


studio. At the MFA. Call 267-9300. 


October 6. The Performance 
Place is at 277 Broadway, Somer- 
ville. Tickets are $12; call 625- 
1300. 

MUSIC. Reggae hero Jimmy 
Cliff returns to the Channel 
tonight, 25 Necco Street. Call 
451-1050. 

Pianist Geri Allen makes her 
long-awaited return to the Regat- 
tabar tonight and tomorrow with a 
quartet — trumpeter Wallace 
Roney, bassist Anthony Cox, and 
drummer Pheeroan akLaff. 
Shows start at 9 p.m. The Regat- 
tabar is in the Charles Hotel, Har- 
vard Square, Cambridge. Call 
876-7777. 


THURSDAY 18 


COMEDY. Frequent Showtime 
cable comedian/impressionist 
Louise Duart brings her cast of 
thousands, from Woody Allen to 
Cher, to Club Cabaret, 209 
Columbus Avenue, tonight at 8 
p.m. Her show runs through Oc- 
tober 6. Tickets are $14.75 to 
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$16.75. Call 536-0972. 
THEATER. Coyote Theatre, a 
newly formed theater company 
devoted to new and recent Ameri- 
can plays, presents the Boston 
premiere of Craig (Prelude to a 
Kiss) Lucas’s Blue Window at 
the Boston Center for the Arts 
Theatre. The black comedy about 
a New York dinner party gone 
awry opens tonight at 8 p.m. and 
runs through October 20. The 
BCA Theatre is at 539 Tremont 
Street. Tickets are $15 to $18; 
call 426-2787. 

The Emma Goldman Gypsy 
Players, three self-styled “radical 
faerie performance artists,” pre- 
sent Queens Are Wild!, which 
they describe as a play about 
“shifty sharpies of ambiguous 
gender embroiled in a bloodthirsty 
but hilarious game of canasta.” 
What cards! It opens tonight at 8 
at MIT’s Kresge Little Theatre, 
43 Mass Ave, Cambridge. Tickets 
are $8 to $10; call 497-6907. 
ART. In conjunction with the 
Grateful Dead’s visit to Boston 
Garden, Renjeau Galleries has an 
extensive show by one J. Garcia, 
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who, like so many rockers, was an 
art student before trading in his 
brush and pencils for a guitar. 
Along with Garcia’s recent tie- 
dye-colored airbrush paintings, 
drawings, etchings, and limited- 
edition prints, the show includes 
photographs by Herb Greene, 
chronicler of the Dead for 25 
years. The show opens tonight 
with a reception from 6 to 9 p.m. 
and runs through Monday. The 
gallery is at 18 Walden Street, 
Concord. Call (508) 371-2466. 


FRIDAY 20 


THEATER. WASP entomologist 
A.R. (Love Letters) Gurney’s lat- 
est study is The Snow Ball, 
about two middle-aged people 
who try to re-create the ballroom 
days of their youth. After work- 
shop productions earlier this year, 
the finished play gets its world 
premiere tonight at 8 at the Hunt- 
ington Theatre Company, 264 
Huntington Avenue. The play, 
which runs through October 20, 


NEW 
TIME 








opens the Huntington’s 10th sea- 
son. Tickets are $18 to $34; call 
266-0800. 

MUSIC. Tribe's big-label debut, 
Abort (Slash/Warner) is a beauty 
(see review in the music section 
and interview in Styles), The band 
celebrate its release tonight with a 
show at Citi, 15 Lansdowne 
Street, 8 p.m. Call 931-2000. 
DANCE. Dance Collective 
reprises Pipe Dream, a move- 
ment-installation work chore- 
ographed by Judith Chaffee, 
Martha A. Gray, and Dawn 
Kramer and performed on an 
elaborate scaffold inspired by the 
architecture of the Back Bay train 
station. The show sold out last 
winter when presented under the 
auspices of Dance Umbrella. It 
plays at 8:15 p.m. tonight only, at 
the domed Cyclorama at the 
Boston Center for the Arts, 539 
Tremont Street. Tickets are $12; 
call 576-2737. 


(Carolyn Clay, Ted Drozdowski, 
Jon Garelick, Peter Keough, Re- 
becca Nemser, and Charles Taylor 
helped out this week.) 
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FAIRE FRANCAIS is a September 29 gala featuring beaucoup 


French food, wines, and desserts, as well as cabaret singers, 


clowns, jugglers, magicians, caricaturists, and mimes 


(in photo: Trent Arterberry). The Atrium in Chestnut 


Hill will be transformed into a French marketplace, ; 


where you can sample cheeses, patés, coffees, and 
beers, as well as more than 40 wines and 25 
confections in “Le Grand Dessert Competi- (“. 
tion” of local pastry chefs and choco- i 

latiers. The event culminates in a raffle 

for prizes, including a trip for two to New 
Orleans. Proceeds benefit the Brookline Arts 


Center, the Museum of Transportation, 


and the Coolidge Corner Theatre 
Foundation. Tickets are $25 ($20 in 
advance); call 566-5715. 


@ THANKS TO GEORGE BUSH, 
Boston Harbor is still dirty, but it will be 

the site of good, clean, family fun on 
September 21 during the Boston Harbor Re- 
vival, an all-day multicultural festival at 
Georges Island. Pete Seeger and various 
Afro-Caribbean and Latin American musicians 


will perform, and there will be dancers, crafts booths, en- 


f \ 
‘i © 
os 


vironmental exhibits, a Coast Guard air-sea rescue demonstration, and re- 


enactments of 1860s life at the island’s Civil War fort. Bring a picnic lunch 


(but no alcohol). Admission is free (though round-trip ferry fare from Long 


Wharf or Hingham Shipyard is $3). Call 629-1658. 


@ THE MODERN JAZZ QUARTET has been one of the most exquisite 
ensembles in the music for 40 years. Composer/pianist John Lewis, vibes 


master Milt Jackson, bassist Percy Heath, and drummer Connie Kay will 
play two shows at the Charles Hotel Ballroom on October 4. Call 876-7777. 


NU 





National Theatre 
of the Deaf 


long with David Hare, Howard Brenton, 

and Trevor Griffiths, Snoo Wilson was a 

charter member of radical brat pack of 

British playwrights who shook up London’s 
footlights in the early ’70s. And since Wilson, who has 
an impish fetish for combining the fantastical and the 
polemical, was the most unpredictable of the lot, it 
seems a bit strange that he’s adapted an adventure story 
like Robert Louis Stevenson’s Treasure Island for the 
National Theatre of the Deaf. It turns out that Wilson is 
an admirer of Stevenson and moreover holds the hereti- 
cal opinion that Treasure Island is a better yarn than The 
Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 


“I much prefer Treasure Island to 
Jekyll and Hyde,” he says, “and Steven- 
son himself admitted that the latter was 
an awkward piece of writing. An excit- 
ing premise, of course, but he was row- 
ing with his wife at the time and the 
writing is hurried and unclear. Treasure 
Island has the same psychological duality in the rela- 
tionship between Long John Silver and Jack Hawkins, 
which is why I’m fascinated by it. What goes wrong 
with the movie and stage versions is that they take the 
focus off this central arrangement, this bizarre father- 
and-son rivalry. By concentrating on that, I’ve made 
my adaptation more than just an old-fashioned chil- 
dren’s play.” 

Wilson wants to let “Stevenson show through” in his 
version, so he’s repressed his customary surrealism 
(his play Vampire transforms shrinks into bloodsuck- 
ers). And there’s not much of a leftist message, though 
the adapter thinks the play has a warning for the ’90s. 
“It’s about greed,” he laughs. “Treasure Island is about 
how gold drives men mad — nice guys turn into mon- 
sters because of gold.” 

When it came to working with the National Theatre 
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of the Deaf, he spared the company the rigors posed 
by fellow Brit David Edgar’s elephantine version of 
Nicholas Nickleby — Wilson’s take on the Stevenson 
novel runs under two hours. Apart from that, the play- 


’ wright wrote it the way he wanted, which he regrets a 


little now. “A number of pivotal points in the plot turn 
on things being heard and overheard,” he explains. “I 
should have paid more attention to just how those 
things can be staged with deaf actors.” (In fact, the 
NTD combines sign language with the spoken word.) 

Wilson’s latest stage project, Blue Vienna, is a satiric 
musical about Sigmund Freud that’s slated to open in 
Los Angeles. And he’s just completed a screenplay 
about living in California called Almost Legal. As for 
how he got the moniker ‘Snoo,’ Wilson laughs and 
says, “When I was four, I was called a lot of rude 
names, like ‘weasel’ and ‘pisser.’ So when somebody 
called me ‘Snoo,’ which wasn’t nasty, I held on to it. I 
didn’t know it at the time, but its an Anglo-Saxon word 
that means ‘white-haired.’ Sorry that it’s not more mys- 
terious.” 

Treasure Island is at the Emerson Majestic Theatre, 
September 20 and 21. Call 578-8785. 

— Bill Marx 
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ANTONIA AND JANE 

~ A Phoenix Pick. Antonia and Jane is 
the kind of film Woody Allen might make 
if he were an Englishwoman. Marcy Ka- 
han’s very funny teleplay (this was a 
made-for-TV movie), about two intelligent 
women and the limits of their friendship, 
recalls Allen at his most hilariously psy- 
choanalytical. Beeban Kidron (who direct- 
ed 1989’s memorable epic Oranges Are 
Not the Only Fruit, based on Jeanette 
Witherspoon’s dark coming-of-age story) 
directs Antonia with a surprisingly playful 
hand, full of surrealistic cinematic gags, 
that recalls Annie Hall. 

Although they are lifelong friends, Anto- 
nia and Jane have different temperaments 
that have put an incredible strain on their 
friendship. We learn, in their weekly ses- 
sions with the analyst they unwittingly 
share, that frumpy Jane (Imelda Staunton) 
resents beautiful Antonia (Saskia Reeves) 
for her stable family life, high-paying job, 
and perfect composure. Jane doesn’t real- 
ize that Antonia is jealous of her sponta- 
neous, freewheeling lifestyle and lack of 
responsibility. Also, because of coinci- 
dences too bizarre and funny to reveal 
here, Antonia’s life seems to be falling 
apart while Jane’s gets stuck in a rut. Will 
their dreaded annual dinner together, fast 
approaching, be their last? 

Kahan has a satirical but sympathetic 
eye, both for the way these women act, of- 
ten in defiance of their better judgment, 
and the way the foolish men in their lives 
are ruled by their own libidos. Kidron, 
working again with a story about the limit- 
ed options society offers women, plays the 
theme successfully for laughs this time. 

But Antonia and Jane isn’t just a movie 
for women who read books like Smart 
Women, Foolish Choices. Any discerning 
viewer should be able to find humor in a 
film that includes seniors in a rest home 
dancing to the Troggs’ “Wild Thing,” or a 
boyfriend whose idea of foreplay is reading 
aloud the blurbs on an Iris Murdoch novel. 
It’s no wonder that Antonia and Jane are 
ilustered, but being flustered has rarely 
looked more appealing on screen. (Screens 
at 10:40 a.m. and 12:20, 2, and 3:50 p.m.) 

— Gary Susman 


THE BORROWER 

V A Phoenix Pick. Held up for release 
nearly two years by litigation by its distrib- 
utors, Chicago filmmaker John Mc- 
Naughton’s second feature, The Borrower 
(Henry: Portrait of a Serial Killer was his 
first), is worth the wait. Its best passages 
echo early Cronenberg and Romero, and 
running throughout is the kind of tren- 
chant social critique now nearly gone from 
American cinema. 

Like The Hidden and The Brother from 
Another Planet, The Borrower is a loopy 
variation on the urban horror movie. An 
intergalactic criminal alien has been genet- 
ically devolved into a primitive human 
form and transported to contemporary 
Los Angeles. The metamorphosis isn’t 
complete, and to survive, the alien must 
“borrow” other people’s heads. Rae Dawn 
Chong and Don Gordon are the in-over- 
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LIEBESTRAUM (Friday): Kim Novak is the dying mother in this stunningly beautiful, palpably weird film. 





their-heads detectives assigned to the case. 

Nearly everything in the film happens at 
night, photographed in a succession of 
deep blues, grays, and sharp blacks that 
establishes unsettling moods and rhythms. 
McNaughton breaks the genre’s rules by 
diverting the action away from his leads, 
implicating the audience in the grotes- 
querie and forcing them to confront the 
monster alone. Equally terrifying is Mc- 
Naughton’s Los Angeles, a city of corro- 
sive squalor and devastation, where cops 
are helpless and streets are showcases of 
urban pathology. 

Despite the low budget, the special ef- 
fects and make-up transform the alien 
from a redneck deer hunter to a black hus- 
tler, and from a sleazy upscale doctor to a 
manic rapist. The Borrower, like Henry, 
denies any simple release; and it defies 
most preconceptions about proper form 
and subject material. What’s more, despite 
the seemingly affectless savagery, Mc- 
Naughton reserves a poignancy and sym- 
pathy for the victims. There are no purg- 
ing shock effects or laughs. 

For the last half-hour, unfortunately, the 
movie seems running on borrowed time, 
with very uneven performances from the 
supporting players. Despite this, it’s an 
edgy, fascinating, unclassifiable piece of 
work from a gifted filmmaker. It’s preoc- 
cupied with the same issues as Mc- 
Naughton’s other festival offering — Sex, 
Drugs, Rock & Roll — and deserves the 
same respect. (Screens at 10:05 p.m. and 


midnight; also on the 14th at midnight and 


on the 19th at 6, 8, and 10 p.m.) 
— Patrick Z. McGavin 


DOGFIGHT 

v A Phoenix Pick. Director Nancy Savo- 
ca’s 1989 comedy True Love presented a 
verging-on-cinéma-vérité story of a young 
Bronx couple’s engagement and wedding, 
replete with hilarious family pathologies 
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THE BORROWER (Friday): Tom Towles as the alien 


who survives by borrowing other people's heads. 
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and conjugal power struggles. Her second 
feature firmly establishes her as a worthy 
satirist of the human mating dance. The 
film’s title refers to a wager enacted by 
four barely pubescent Marine recruits (one 
played by Boston comic Anthony Clark) 
who, on the eve of their departure for 
Vietnam, stage a contest in which they 
compete to find the ugliest date. The ritu- 
al, in which the hapless women are judged 
by a jury of drunk Marines, has as much 
to do with the boys’ fear of women as with 
any real desire to inflict hurt. 

Maybe that’s why it backfires on one of 
them. Having picked up the homely wait- 
ress Rose (Lili Taylor, nearly unrecogniz- 
able thanks to a few extra pounds, as well 
as her considerable acting talents), Eddie 
Birdlace (River Phoenix) begins to realize 
that the lively girl with the nasal voice 
doesn’t really deserve the treatment he’s 
doling out. For her own part, Rose is a 
fright in yellow chiffon and a sagging 
bouffant, but she can hardly believe her 
good luck. Chattering away about the folk 
singers she loves, she’s obtuse to her fate 
until she overhears a conversation that re- 
veals what the evening’s merriment is real- 
ly about. Confronted with his cruelty, 
Birdlace tries to make things up by taking 
Rose out for a “real” date. 

What results is an odd and wonderful 
courtship between the now agitated Bird- 
lace and Rose, who, embodied with Tay- 
lor’s gifts for comic pugnaciousness and 
gentle intelligence, weaves her initial mis- 
fortune not only into a nice evening but a 
way to cross an emotional threshold. 
Comic moments aside, Dogfight is the rare 
film in which the female lead is actually 
playing a more completely developed char- 
acter than that of her male counterpart. 
This movie’s insistence on a heroine who’s 
never forced to assume (or grow into) 
conventional standards of physical beauty 
is downright astonishing. The screenplay 
(by Bob Comfort), which follows Birdlace 
to Vietnam and back, isn’t really as strong 
as the performances by the two actors, 
whose odd chemistry allows for a believ- 
able, albeit brief, union between a girl born 
to play guitar in the Haight and a boy who 
thinks Peter, Paul and Mary are the real 
thing. (Screens at 5:40, 7:50, and 10 p.m. 
and midnight; also on the 14th at 10 and 
11:45 a.m. and 1:35 and 3:25 p.m.) 

— Robin Dougherty 


FEMME FATALE 


Do we ever know who the people closest 
to us really are? Do we ever know who we 
are ourselves? These are the questions loi- 
tering in the background of director Andre 
Guttfreund’s Femme Fatale, a film that, 
unfortunately, never bothers to ask what it 
wants to be. It lurches from enigmas that 
have haunted philosophers to the clichés 
that have stunted the minds of mediocre 
scriptwriters, finding the latter more com- 
fortable'to deal with but no less unwieldy. 
Errant painter and part-time forest 
ranger Joe Prince (Colin Firth) comes 
across a dark-haired beauty in a clearing 
in the woods. “Cynthia” (Lisa Zane) 
proves to be Joe’s Princess Charming, and 
in short order he falls in love and marries 
her. Three days later she’s gone, leaving a 
note reading “I don’t know who you are.” 
Joe is challenged and gives chase. What 
he uncovers is an uneven tale intercut with 
unenlightening flashbacks to the couple’s 
courtship that involves the usual suspects 
of drug dealers, a sinister psy- 
chiatrist, multiple personali- 
ties, and the ultimate depravi- 
ty — a lethal lesbian who 
bashes men and makes 
polemical porno films. 

That last item and the title 
should clue you in to the sex- 
ual politics of this film. Keep- 
ing things amusing is Billy 
Zane as Joe’s laid-back, bo- 
hemian buddy Elijah, a 
painter whose specialty is por- 
traits of nude women with 
bags on their heads. Colin 
Firth brings to his part the in- 
tensity of a man stymied by an 
especially treacherous cross- 
word puzzle. And Lisa Zane 
sums up her own perfor- 
mance when her character, 
asked how many personalities 
she in fact has, answers, “Not 
even one.” (Screens at 10 and 
11:55 a.m. and 1:50 and 3:45 
p.m.) 

— Peter Keough 


THE GOLDEN BRAID 


The trouble with fetishism is 
that there’s not much drai. a 
to it; even if the shoe fits, it 
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can soon wear on the patience of ob- 
servers. Australian director Paul Cox’s 
Man of Flowers (1984) was one of the 
richest and most moving films about 
fetishism, balancing the poetry and absur- 
dity of sexual obsessiveness and transfig- 
uring a kinky premise into an oddly, pro- 
foundly moving tragedy. But neither poet- 
ry nor absurdity registers in The Golden 
Braid, his schematic, over-lush, and te- 
diously silly adaptation of a story by Guy 
de Maupassant. 

It’s a familiar tale: boy meets hair; boy 
(in this case Bernard, a middle-aged clock 
repairman whose occupation and frequent 
trips to a shrink laboriously foreshadow 
his downfall) breaks up affair with Térése, 
the wife of a Salvation Army captain; boy 
makes the slow descent into unreality and 
shattered identity. The hair is a rich hank 
of blond tresses the hero finds in the secret 
compartment of an antique desk, and 
though Cox evokes a glossy artiness with 
his Vermeer-like shots of mirrors and oth- 
er atmospheric gewgaws, he can’t quite 
get the right tone for such scenes as 
Bernard taking the braid to the opera. He 
never peers into the mystery of the object’s 
appeal, let alone the deeper mystery of the 
human beings — Térése especially — vic- 
timized by it. (Screens at 10:10 a.m., 
noon, and 1:45 and 3:30 p.m.) 

— Peter Keough 


HEAVEN’S GATE 


Ten years from now, maybe critics will take 
a second look at such recent mega-expen- 
sive mega-flops as Ishtar, Howard the 
Duck, and Hudson Hawk and realize that, 
though these movies were nothing special, 
they certainly didn’t deserve the vilification 
they received initially. Heaven’s Gate 
(1980) is one of the true titans in this sea 
of cinematic Titanics, a film that has been 
blamed for nothing less than bankrupting 
United Artists and pumping the fatal bul- 
lets into the moribund Western genre. The 
four-hour epic first failed in a con- 
fusingly edited version, and failed 
even harder when it was released 
again a few months and millions of 
dollars later, in a full-length ver- 
sion. 

A decade later, it’s easy to see 
why the movie held little viewer in- 
terest but harder to see why it 
earned such resounding raspberries 
from critics. The problem is that 
it’s just not that interesting to 
watch. What’s left is the story, an 
epic that takes place over a few 
days, with a relatively small cast 
and not much in the way of ideas. 
During an 1890 Wyoming range 
war, ruthless cattle barons battle 
the Eastern European homestead- 
ers who’ve been stealing cows to 
survive. Lawman Kris Kristofferson 
and stockmen’s enforcer Christo- 
pher Walken are on opposite sides, 
with brothel madam Isabelle Hup- 
pert caught between them. 

Heaven’s Gate is not just a 
Marxist tale of oppressed peas- 
antry. As you’d expect from a revi- 
sionist Western by the director who 
captured the disillusion of Vietnam in The 
Deer Hunter, there is no goodness or opti- 
mism, only degrees of cynicism and capac- 
ity for outrage. This makes for a depress- 
ing four hours of film. 

On the other hand, it’s worth noting 
that a year ago another Western epic 
about a white guy who helps a foreign- 
speaking people defend themselves against 
the US cavalry was derided as “Kevin’s 
Gate” by insiders. It seems the biggest dif- 
ference between the suctess of Dances 
with Wolves and the failure of Heaven’s 
Gate is 10 years. (Screens in its fully re- 
stored original version in 70mm format 
and in Dolby stereo at 8 p.m. at the Cheri.) 

— Gary Susman 


IN A PIG’S EYE 


It’s good to see a movie that tries to 
deglamorize smoking in a satirical way. 
Unfortunately, In a Pig’s Eye writer/direc- 
tor John Saffron doesn’t know when to 
leave well enough alone, and he insists on 
turning his anti-smoking satire into a full- 
bloated, Day-Glo, Soapdish-like farce 
populated by outlandish characters who 
are beyond the reach of most of his actors’ 
modest abilities. 

The main plot involves Isabel Purvis 
(Marian Seldes), an elegant and daffy to- 
bacco-industry flack who is paranoid that 
“anti-smoking terrorists” are going to sab- 
otage her group’s convention at the shady 
Hotel Copacabana, whose owner is her 
husband, Dr. Huntoon (David Canary), a 
narcoleptic scientist trying to prove that 
smoking is not a health hazard. She be- 


lieves there’s a conspiracy because she 
misinterprets all the door-slamming frenzy 
instigated by the bigamist Huntoon, his 
other wife, his son and Purvis’s daughter 
(both hotel employees), and a pet pig 
who’s in danger of becoming tomorrow’s 
lunch. Better performers might have car- 
ried off all this excess, but as it is, In a 
Pig’s Eye is too lame even to be campy. 
(Screens at midnight with Mr. Bean Goes 
to a Premiere; also on the 14th at 12:10 
a.m. with Mr. Bean Goes to a Premiere.) 
— Gary Susman 


LIEBESTRAUM 

Vv A Phoenix Pick. Perhaps this film 
could be called Brain Dead Again. Like 
Branagh’s dizzying gem, Mike Figgis’s 
neo-noir jazzes up an improbable thriller 
with stylistic pyrotechnics and heavy atmo- 
spherics. Although it doesn’t include re-in- 
carnation in its premise, it does do a num- 
ber on your suspended disbelief by drag- 
ging a 30-year coma victim into the equa- 
tion. It’s beautiful to look at and formally 
intriguing, but in the end the weight of 
contrivance and mannerism drag the nar- 
rative into inertia, exposing the film’s fun- 
damental silliness in the midst of all the 
backlit, beautiful imagery. 

The movie begins with what looks like a 
double murder and suicide that takes place 
in the luscious shadows and looming rman- 
nequins of a department store. The store 
owner’s wife has been discovered by her 
spouse doing the horizontal mambo with a 
store employee while a jazzed up version of 
the title Liszt tune plays on a gramophone; 
when the smoke clears only the woman is 
still alive, with a bullet in her brain. 

Years later a handsome young architec- 
tural historian (Kevin Anderson) is in town 
visiting his dying mother (Kim Novak). He 
admires the old department store, which 
has been shut down since the murder, and 
is dismayed to learn that an old college 
friend (Bill Pullman) is in the process of 


YOUNG SOUL REBELS (Friday): Valentine Nonyela and Mo Sesay as the film's two black soul 


brothers who play War’s greatest hits on their pirate radio station. 





demolishing the structure. Enlisting the aid 
of his friend’s wife (Pamela Gidley), he ex- 
plores the old building, falling in love with 
her and discovering that their romance 
might have sinister parallels with the tragic 
love affair of the past. . . 

It gets confusing, especially because 
Figgis is more enraptured with intriguing 
compositions and startling images and ef- 
fects than in telling a story. Sure, it’s sur- 
real when someone nearly gets killed by a 
giant capital “N,” or when the town sheriff 
has the longest urination scene in the his- 
tory of cinema, but what does it mean? 
Stunningly beautiful, palpably weird, occa- 
sionally decadent, Liebestraum is in love 
with its own dreaminess. (Screens at 5:20, 
7:40, and 9:50 p.m. and midnight; also on 
the 14th at 10 a.m., noon, and 2 and 4 
p.m.) 


MR. BEAN GOES 
TO A PREMIERE 


British comic Rowan Atkinson is Mr. 
Bean, a silent clown in the tradition more 
of Monty Python than Charlie Chaplin. 
Chinless, whippet-thin, and devoid of so- 
cial graces, he finds himself clad in a tuxe- 
do in a receiving line for some regal 
celebrity. While waiting, he tries to make 
himself more presentable, which results in 
a complete breakdown of propriety. A gem 
of gross-out, slapstick humor whose comic 
logic is so relentless that, with the in- 
evitability of fate, Bean’s forefinger ends 
up sticking out of his fly at a crucial mo- 
ment. (Screens at 5:50, 8, and 10 p.m. and 


— Peter Keough 
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midnight with Young Soul Rebels and at 

midnight with In a Pig’s Eye; also on the 

14th at 12:10 a.m. with In a Pig’s Eye.) 
— Peter Keough 


THE STORY 

OF BOYS AND GIRLS 

v A Phoenix Pick. Like other delicious 
specimens of its kind, Pupi Avati’s coun- 
try-house drama presents a universe in 
which sex and death, food and excrement, 
disappointment and promise, pettiness and 
generosity all share the same space and 
time. In this case, it’s a young couple’s en- 
gagement party, which takes place at the 
bride’s family home in Emilia-Romagna in 
1936. The sumptuous meal (its 20 courses 
range from tortellini to roast quail, rabbits, 
capon, duck, and pork, before winding 
down with a half-dozen desserts) is the 
occasion to introduce Silvia’s rural brood 
to Angelo’s city relatives. And, as you’ve 
seen countless times before, it’s an oppor- 
tunity for the filmmaker to meander 
through the dark and comic corridors of 
human behavior. 

What gives The Story of Boys and Girls 
its own niche in the sprawling-family- 
gathering movie genre are the clan’s id- 
iosyncrasies — like the grandmother 
who’s got a list of all the people she 
doesn’t want at her funeral — which ulti- 
mately dovetail with the love and resent- 
ments arid embarrassments. that any family 
carries around. 

What’s especially rich is the way Avati 
exploits the ripeness inherent in the immi- 
nent coupling, which (though Angelo and 
Silvia practically disappear among the 
crush of humanity at the banquet table) 
has seeped into all the surroundings. It’s 
in the requisite flirtations and couplings 
that go on before and during the meal. But 
it’s also in the dreams that many of the 
women have about marriage proposals. 
It’s in the face of the dying tenant who 
shows up unannounced, a young lover in 


tow; in the way the children imagine they 
hear an angel running overhead when they 
play outside; and in the bright winter sun- 
light the film is shot in. (Screens at 6:20 
and 8:10 p.m.; also on the 14th at 10 and 
11:45 a.m. and 1:35 and 3:25 p.m.) 

— Robin Dougherty 


A TALE OF SPRINGTIME 


There must be lots of cultured middle- 
aged men who harbor a taste for little 
girls, but Eric Rohmer is the only one to 
have made a career out of it. The camera 
barely moves in Rohmer’s A Tale of 
Springtime, the first film in the director’s 
projected new series Tales of Four 
Seasons, but somehow the bottoms of its 
two young actresses, in snug, faded den- 
ims or long johns, always manage to end 
up in the center of countless perfectly 
composed frames, often to the accompani- 
ment of Schumann. (Perhaps Tails of 
Springtime would have been a more appro- 
priate title.) The Rohmer type — young, 
eager, scrubbed clean, and often making 
her screen debut — doesn’t alter from film 
to film. After watching his latest protégées 
flit through this one for a while, a col- 
league whispered, “He’s a freshness 
freak.” 

The two here are Jeanne, a philosophy 
teacher in her late 20s temporarily be- 
tween apartments, and Natasha, a student 
about 10 years Jeanne’s junior whom she 
befriends at a party and who offers her a 
place to stay. Give Rohmer credit for this 
— he has an uncanny knack for capturing 
certain character types no one else does. 
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Natasha is the essence of every poetry- 
mad college girl who wants to be both sex- 
ually knowing and a coquettish child. She 
flirts and dresses provocatively and bats 
her big eyes at her divorced father like 
daddy’s best little girt. 

She’s authentic. She’s also a swift pain. 
Natasha bad-mouths both her mother and 
her father’s new girlfriend (who’s about 
her age), and she tries to hook him up 
with Jeanne. Jeanne is attracted to the 
man, but she compartmentalizes her life 
and won’t let herself act on the attraction. 
Her standards, what she calls her passion 
for order, are meant to be what keeps her 
in a constant state of vague dissatisfaction. 

If you don’t find the foibles of Rohmer 
characters amusing or recognizable, then 
his talk fests are apt to feel like punish- 
ment. A Tale of Springtime is definitely in 
the “watching paint dry” category. Except 
maybe in Summer or My Night at Maud’s, 
Rohmer, even when he’s good, is an ex- 
tremely rarefied pleasure. Here he seems 
to be challenging himself to come up with 
a movie on as trivial a subject as he can. At 
this rate, he’ll be devoting series to people 
who split their infinitives. (Screens at 10 
a.m., noon, and 2:05 and 4:10 p.m.) 

— Charles Taylor 


THANK YOU AND GOODNIGHT 
v A Phoenix Pick. The title Thank You 
and Goodnight sounds more like the exit 
line of a vaudeville performer than the title 
of a documentary about coming to grips 
with death. But the dying grandma in this 
film, Mae Joffe, is an unwittingly natural 
performer whose complete candor infuses 
unexpected life into her granddaughter Jan 
Oxenberg’s strangely humorous film. 

Like her grandmother, whom Oxenberg 
shows in varying degrees of cantankerous 
liveliness and painful decrepitude, Oxen- 
berg must come to terms with the impend- 
ing death and her own feelings about it af- 
terward. Allowing no limits on her ques- 
tions or her imagination, Oxenberg turns 
increasingly irreverent. “Why do people 
have to die anyway? Was Grandma’s life 
really rotten, or did she just make herself 
miserable? Who gets to keep her televi- 
sion? Why didn’t she teach my mother to 
cook? Will I ever stop feeling guilty?” Ox- 
enberg’s Talmudic probing leads her to 
hallucinatory flights of fancy, including re- 
peated recollections of herself as a con- 
trary, questioning child (represented by a 
cardboard cutout), a journey through out- 
er space, and a vision of the afterlife as a 
group of people marching listlessly 
through the Holland Tunnel (into limbo? 
into New Jersey?). 

Some of this works, some doesn’t, but 
since most of Oxenberg’s questions are 
unanswerable anyway, Thank You and 
Goodnight’s approach seems as valuable as 
any, and more entertaining than most. 
Even Grandma might have enjoyed it. 
(Screens at 5:30, 7:30, and 9:40 p.m.; also 
on the 14th at 10:05 and 11:45 a.m. and 
1:30 and 3 p.m.) 

— Gary Susman 


WALTZING REGITTES 


Films about old folks looking back seem a 
trend in this year’s festival, or maybe the 
premise is just an old standby for 
mediocre films with modest budgets. Dan- 
ish director Kaspar Rastrup’s Waltzing Re- 
gittes is another flashback-addled exercise 
in the inescapability of memory, desire, 
history, and sentimental clichés. Regittes is 
the feisty distaff half of this old couple, 
who along with her bearish spouse Karl 
has invited family and acquaintances to 
share in a big bash for some unspecified 
occasion. Every time old Karl gets that far- 
away look in his eyes, you can tell that he’s 
drifting off to the time they first met, or 
their first fight, or the time they helped the 
resistance, or the night she danced till 
dawn with another man at a New Year’s 
Party. 

Although unpretentious and relatively 
sugar-free for its kind, Regittes overcom- 
plicates its structure by following no 
chronological or other order and by 
putting flashbacks within flashbacks, con- 
fusing these episodes’ dramatic point. 
Also, the faraway look in Karl’s eyes por- 
tends not just memory but that old bug- 
bear — the fatal disease. In the end, Regit- 
tes waltzes to an all-too-familiar tune. 
(Screens at 10:15 a.m. and 12:10, 2, and 
3:50 p.m.) 

— Peter Keough 


YOUNG SOUL REBELS 


Set in East London during 1977’s 
Queen’s Jubilee, Young Soul Rebels fol- 
lows the time-honored tradition of youth 
exploitation films — it’s as reactionary as 

Continued on page 8 
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it is hip. The film’s racial and sexual poli- 
tics are up to date, what with one of our 
two black soul brothers being gay. And di- 
rector Isaac Julien never misses a chance 
to link the fascistic presence of the Nation- 
al Front with the class-bound prejudice of 
the British establishment. 

But the cockamamie storyline, except 
for the “mystery” subplot about a sicko 
who kills gays, could have been lifted out 
of a Judy Garland/Mickey Rooney salute 
to clean living, puppy love, and the capital- 
ist ethos. Our cute adolescent heroes play 
War’s greatest hits on their pirate-radio 
station, but their careers as cool DJs 
flounder over issues of sex (the sort-of- 
straight-guy gets a girlfriend and his hurt 
friend hitches up with a punk) and success 
(one wants to make it in the big time, the 
other wants to stay small). It all turns out 
all right in the end when the murderer, 
who for some unexplained reason wants to 
frame our favorite soul rebels for his 
crimes, is torched by his own Molotov 
cocktail at a punk rock concert. Free clue 
for whodunnit types — suspect the white 
nebbish who froths around the eyeballs 
when he sees a black guy in the shower. 
(Screens at 5:50, 8, and 10:10 p.m. and 
midnight with Mr. Bean Goes to a Pre- 
miere; also on the 14th at 10 a.m., noon, 
and 2 and 4 p.m.) 

— Bill Marx 


SATURDAY 


DELICATESSEN 


The old French apartment building with 
the owner’s ground-floor delicatessen 
stands alone amid the ruins in the moon- 
light. It’s the post-Apocalyptic future and 
the food has run out. So what’s pragmatic, 
pasty-faced butcher/landlord Jean-Claude 
Dreyfus to do? Anyone who’s been follow- 
ing the exploits of Jeffrey Dahmer can 
guess that one. When his tenants fall be- 
hind on their rent, they’ve got more than 
eviction to worry about. 

Written and directed by the team of 
Jean-Pierre Journet and Marc Caro, Deli- 
catessen recalls Peter Greenaway’s arch, 
absurd grotesqueries, only with a quirky 


Gallic twist to its murky, yellow-hued slap- 
stick, horror, and young love. 

The butcher’s upstanding daughter 
(Marie-Laure Dougnac) abhors Dad’s so- 
lution to the food crisis, so she descends 
into the sewers to join with a gang of 
black-clad cops who are battling him. 
She’s also out to save her new love (Do- 
minique Pinon), a former clown turned 
handyman who’s next on the dinner menu. 
Their sweet nothings and the clown’s 
charming stunts counterpoint the under- 
stated note of dread. 

Journet and Caro have a gift for spin- 
ning unique scenes and characters, such 
as the proper lady whose ingenious Rube 
Goldberg devices for killing herself invari- 
ably fail. The only problem is that they 
can’t quite fit all these worthy loose ends 
into the plot. So just suspend your disbe- 
lief and dig in. Bon appétit! (Screens at 
5:30, 7:40, and 9:50 p.m. and midnight; 


also on the 15th at noon and 2 and 4 p.m.) 


— Bruce Sylvester 
THE DOUBLE 


D 

LIFE OF VERONIQUE 

v A Phoenix Pick. Jorge Luis Borges 
refers in one of his essays to a state of 
mind attuned to “the imminent revelation 
of the unthinkable.” That’s the state of 
mind Polish director Krzysztof Kieslowski 
toys with in his beautiful and enigmatic 
The Double Life of Véronique. As one col- 
league noted, Véronique is Borges without 
the payoff; unlike the stories of the great 
Argentine writer, it’s a metaphysical co- 
nundrum without the mindboggling twist 
ending, or rather, the twist takes place in 
the middle and is far from the most haunt- 
ing, or most important, element of the tale. 
Instead the film evokes throughout a mys- 
tical and oneiric mood. 

Double Life begins in Krakow, where 
Véronique (Irene Jacob), a young woman 
of coltish innocence and beauty and with a 
sublime singing voice, is auditioning for a 
solo part in the performance of a newly 
discovered choral piece by an obscure 
17th-century composer. She gets the part, 
but a certain uncanniness accompanies her 
success, as well as a persistent pain in her 
chest. She walks through a square filling 
with violent demonstrators and police. In 
the midst of the chaos, she sees a bus in 
which a woman identical to herself is tak- 
ing her picture; by the time she tri- 
umphantly performs in the choral piece, 
she’s glimpsed the meaning of the pain 
and the double. 

That’s only the first half of the movie. 
The second half tells the tale of another 
Véronique, identical to the first and living 
in France. Her actions cryptically corre- 
spond to the fate of a second self that she 
never knew but profoundly senses. Kie- 
slowski’s film possesses its own ineffable 
logic, which it conveys through details 
such as a plastic ball that reflects the world 
upside down, through the gold green tint 
of its lighting, a radiance poised between 
transcendence and decay, and through Ja- 
cob’s luminous, Beatrice-like face. 
(Screens at 5, 7:20, and 9:40 p.m.; also on 
the 15th at noon and 2:10 and 4:20 p.m.) 
— Peter Keough 


LOVERS (Saturday): what Victoria Abril (here with Jorge Sanz) probably needs is a woman director. 





GUILTY AS CHARGED 


“The Holy Spirit is electricity,” explains 
Rod Steiger, the congenial vigilante execu- 
tioner of Guilty As Charged, “and the chair 
is God’s instrument of justice.” A meat 
packer by day, the white-haired Steiger 
turns avenging angel by night, kidnapping 
paroled prisoners and imprisoning them 
beneath his plant, where he outclasses 
Bernard Goetz by giving his captives their 
final charge in a regal, red-leather uphol- 
stered hot seat. Soul man Isaac Hayes 
plays his assistant Aloysius, a stoop-shoul- 
dered Uncle Tom who assures the con- 
demned men they won’t have to smell 
themselves in their final agonies. He also 
offers the condemned a final meal: Ken- 
tucky Fried Chicken. 

An intriguing premise, but Sam Irwin 
(not surprisingly a former assistant to Bri- 
an De Palma) can’t quite summon up 
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enough juice to get it crackling. Despite 
witty dialogue and the cast’s tongue-and- 
cheek acting, this grade-B film falls short 
of the needed camp, terror, and mock hor- 
ror. Irwin can elicit chuckles, but real 
shocks are more than his padded chair can 
deliver. (Screens at 6, 8, and 10 p.m. and 
midnight; also on the 15th at noon and 
1:50 and 3:40 p.m.) 

— Bruce Sylvester 


LIFE IS SWEET 

Mike Leigh takes his comedies about the 
British working class seriously. His much 
praised High Hopes (1988) offered a slice 
of proletariat life that was richly comic and 
densely realistic; it was easy to swallow but 
took time to digest. With Life Is Sweet, he 
garnishes that slice with an ingenious con- 
ceit. The common denominator for his 
characters is food — everybody suffers 
from eating or providing disorders, and 
their link to the food chain epitomizes 
their malaise. Unfortunately, though 
quirkily inventive and acutely observed 
and detailed, this Life is more sour than 
sweet; Leigh goes out of his way to make 
his characters too unappetizing to be sym- 
pathetic, so the film remains a dish to be 
admired more than savored. 

Wendy (Alison Steadman), for example, 
is a nurturing soul who leavens all travail 
with good humor — good humor that is 
signaled by one of the most annoying and 
insistent laughs’in the history of cinema. 
Her husband, Andy (Jim Broadbent), who 
works as a cook, shares in that laughter, 
and his generous spirit is lost in a general 
air of doltishness. He becomes involved in 
a scheme to renovate a fast-food trailer, 
and Wendy gets dolled up to work in a 
friend’s chi-chi new restaurant, Regret 
Rien. Both overlook the plight of Nicola 
(Jane Horrocks), one of their twin daugh- 
ters, whose binge-purge syndrome climax- 
es in one of the least appealing love scenes 
in recent memory. 

Why Nicola is so imaginatively messed 
up is never really confronted; neither is the 
relative stability of twin Natalie (Claire 
Skinner) explained. Not that there is much 
urgent interest, because both seem equally 
sullen, scowling, and forbidding charac- 
ters. Far from sugar-coating his Life Is 
Sweet, Leigh steeps his upbeat message in 
offputting bitterness. (Screens at 5:20, 
7:30, and 10 p.m.) 

— Peter Keough 


LOVERS 


Lovers (1990) is supposedly based on a 
true story, which is no excuse for the way 
writer/director Vicente Aranda turns a 
perfectly good noir love triangle into soggy 
melodrama. It’s the 50s in Franco’s re- 
pressive Madrid, and newly unemployed 
soldier Paco (Jorge Sanz) rents a room 
from sultry landlady Luisa (Tie Me Up! 
Tie Me Down!’s Victoria Abril). She com- 
pletely distracts poor Paco from finding 
work or visiting his fiancée, the virginal 
Trini (Maribel Verdu). 

Once Luisa has Paco by the cojones, she 
tries to get him to con Trini out of her life 
savings. This leads to the inevitable mur- 
der, though only after much too much 
weeping and hand-wringing on every- 
body’s part. Oh yes, Aranda and co- 
screenwriter Alvaro Del Amo do try to liv- 
en things up: they have Trini fight for her 
man by trying to play Luisa’s game. But 
Verdu’s heart isn’t in it any more than Tri- 
ni’s is, and the unresponsive Sanz is either 
the ultimate Spanish macho or a parody of 
same. Abril’s Luisa is as lewd and erotic a 
femme fatale as you could ask for, but she 
deserves better. After the treatment she’s 
received in Lovers and Tie Me Up!, what 
she probably needs is a woman director. 
(Screens at 10 and 11:45 a.m. and 1:45 
and 3:35 p.m.; also on the 15th at 5:20, 
7:30, and 9:45 p.m.) 

— Gary Susman 


THE BACHELOR 


The Bachelor is a gentle period movie in 
which director Roberto Faenza retreats to 
the past to show that modern_romantic. 
problems and issues aren’t so new after all. 

Dr. Emil Grassler (Keith Carradine) is 
the bachelor of the title, a well-to do soci- 
ety doctor in 19th-century Germany. 
When the doctor’s sister commits suicide 
while the two are on vacation, he finds 
himself alone for the first time in 40 years. 
He’s attracted to a young woman named 
Sabeen, whose family (headed up by an 
especially blustery Max von Sydow) has 
befriended him. 

Grassler’s attachment to his late sister 
has left him at a loss in the ways of 
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courtship, however, and when Sabeen 
shows some aggression, he recoils. 
Grassler rebounds into a passionate affair 
with another woman, Katarina, during 
which he sorts out his feelings for Sabeen. 
Professional duty calls in the meantime, 
and while treating a young girl for scarlet 
fever, Dr. Grassler infects Katarina, who 
dies. 

Although farfetched, the allusion to 
AIDS is unavoidable. Equally at play in The 
Bachelor is a message reminiscent of The 
Doctor and Regarding Henry, that it takes 
misfortune (illness, loss, disability, or 
death) to unlock one’s inner humanity. 
Suffice to say that in the midst of tragedy 
Grassler finds the key to marital happiness. 

At least The Bachelor doesn’t share the 
self-importance of The Doctor and Regard- 
ing Henry; its unpretentiousness is its most 
redeeming quality. «(Screens at 5:30, 7:40, 
and 9:50 p.m.; also on the 16th at 10:15 
a.m. and 12:15, 2:15, and 4:15 p.m.) 

— Michael Rausch 


MANIKA MANIKA 


Re-incarnation is a popular film plot de- 
vice that’s turned up most recently in 
Dead Again. A film set in India, where the 
idea of re-incarnation is readily accepted, 
ought to be more interesting than the usu- 
al fare, but in Frangois Villiers’s Manika 
Manika (1989), it’s little more than, well, 
a plot device. 

Based on an documented case of appar- 
ent re-incarnation, the film is about 10- 
year-old Manika (played persuasively by 
the non-professional Ayesha Dharker), a 
girl in a poor fishing village who dreams of 
a former life as the wife of a rich brahmin 
(Suresh Oberoi) in a province hundreds of 
miles inland. She runs away to confirm 
her dreams and is joined by her parochial 
schoolteacher, Father Daniel (Julian 
Sands), who has already shown himself to 
be more open-minded than his doctrinaire 
superiors would like. 

The film takes Manika’s dreams at face 
value; when she meets Oberoi’s widower, 
she convinces everyone that she did live 
before as his wife. But Villiers seems less 
interested in Manika’s choice over which 
life to lead than in Father Daniel’s spiritual 
quandary in trying to reconcile the evi- 
dence of re-incarnation with Catholic dog- 
ma. Sands tries to milk his torment, but 
Villiers has an understandably hard time 
getting metaphysical struggle onto film. 
(In the process, he wastes Saeed Jaffrey as 
an authoritarian bishop and Stéphane Au- 
dran as the guru nun from whom Father 
Daniel seeks guidance.) Under the weight 
of Father Daniel’s brooding, Manika 
Manika barely has the vitality to live even 
once. (Screens at 6:15, 8:10, and 10 p.m.; 
also on the 16th at 10 and 11:40 a.m. and 
1:25 and 3:10 p.m.) 

— Gary Susman 


MAN IN THE MOON 
Director Robert Mulligan (To Kill a 
Mockingbird; Clara’s Heart) doesn’t reach 
very far to recapture the mythical world of 
Southern childhood in this synthetic tear- 
jerker about two sisters, Dani and Mau- 
reen, who both love Elvis Presley, family 
life in rural Louisiana, and — wouldn’t 
you know it? — the same boy. Fraught 
with no more subtlety or substance than 
standard made-for-TV fare, the story fo- 
cuses on 14-year-old Dani’s coming of 
age, weaving in such idyllic details as Mom 
in a gingham dress and sweet 
summer afternoons at the 
swimming hole. That is, until 
it’s waylaid by a plot develop- 
ment of the most melodramat- 
ic sort. 

The film features Tess 
Harper and Sam Waterston as 
the girls’ parents, both delin- 
eated as grouchy curmud- 
geons, as well as Gail Strick- 
land, who fares better as the 
mother of the star-crossed 
boy. It also introduces new- 
comer Reese Witherspoon, 
who gives an engaging perfor- 
mance as the 14-year-old 
Dani. She’s an impetuous colt 
of a girl, and the character, 
like the actress who portrays 
her, deserves a better vehicle 
than this. (Screens at noon 
and 2 and 4 p.m.; also on the 
16th at 10 a.m. and 12:15, 
2:15, and 4:15 p.m.) 

— Robin Dougherty 
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SKETCHES (sunday): our heroes with Annie Potts — is this what they mean by “lyp-synching to the Bobs”? 


follows the lives of three sjsters, grown 
daughters of a French colonial, who marry 
and live in Algeria in the years just after 
World War II. Roiian, who also plays the 
middle sister, tells the story of their ex- 
tended family through three versions of 
the same events, each told from a different 
woman’s point of view. 

It’s a good idea, but the film isn’t partic- 
ularly engaging. Mostly that’s because the 
three sisters — one’s a naval officer’s wid- 
ow, one’s the driving force behind her 
husband’s winery, and the third is a nurse 
who refuses to settle down — never be- 
come more than schematic characters. De- 
spite likable performances by all three ac- 
tresses, and despite the tragedies that 
mark each woman’s life, the director 
doesn’t let you get very close to any of 
them, and when she does, the story goes 
sentimental. Drawing on one’s personal 
history to tell a story always entails risks. 
In this case, nostalgia gets in the way of 
art. (Screens at 5:50, 7:50, and 9:55 p.m.; 
also on the 16th at 10:05 and 11:55 a.m. 
and 1:50 and 3:45 p.m.) 


— Robin Dougherty 
SKETCHES 


v A Phoenix Pick. A madcap yet bitter- 
sweet film, Sketches is the story of three 
longtime friends on the verge of adult- 
hood, guys who bond without drums or 
rituals. Instead they go for spins in the 
dryer or burst into a cappella harmonies 
(in fact, they’re lip-synching to the inim- 
itable Bobs). 

The daredevil of the trio (Jason Bate- 
man) invites the quiet Jewish med student 
(Jonathan Silverman) and the obnoxious 
jerk (C. Thomas Howell) back to Cleve- 
land to attend his engagement party, 
though he doesn’t seem to have a fiancée. 
What he does have is cancer and an audi- 

































OVERSEAS 


Brigitte Roiian’s semi-autobi- 
ographical film (which won 
the Critic’s Week Best Film 
Award at Cannes this year) 








ZENTROPA (Sunday): Jean-Marc Barr and Barbara 


Sukowa crusade to rebuild Germany Year Zero 









tion on Jeopardy. He talks his friends into 
accompanying him in a cross-country 
jaunt to Los Angeles to see “the mystical 
lands that lie beyond Ohio.” 

These guys aren’t hipsters like Peter 
Fonda and Dennis Hopper in Easy Rider. 
They’re pretty naive, especially when it 
comes to women — though the med stu- 
dent proves that still waters run deep when 
he hits the sack with a luscious Bible 
thumper. And the sick member of the trio 
is out to live each moment to the fullest. 
The specter of death frees him to pick a 
fight in a biker bar and marry a flaky wait- 
ress (Annie Potts). The ever obnoxious 
Howell objects to her presence — keep an 
eye on Potts’s ice-cream cone in the sub- 
sequent fight sequence for a sample of di- 
rector Neal Israel’s subtle touches. 

Israel avoids the traps of cheap laughter 
and cheaper tears, darkening the yucks 
with moments of genuine sadness. Bate- 
man’s loss of bladder control is a quick, 
quiet scene — the director knows enough 
not to belabor a heavy moment. Bateman 
helps him out with his deft fluctuations of 
courage, gleeful recklessness, and grief. 

Sketches demonstrates you can laugh at 
death and still respect it. As the AIDS toll 
rises and the Hemlock Society’s Final Exit 
tops the bestseller list, Sketches might find 
an audience attuned to this terrifying top- 
ic. (Screens at 12:15, 2:05, and 3:55 p.m.) 

— Bruce Sylvester 


ZENTROPA 

v A Phoenix Pick. If Krzysztof Kieslow- 
ski’s Double Life of Véronique is Borges 
without the payoff, Dutch director Lars 
von Trier’s Zentropa is Kafka that tries to 
pay off too much. Set in postwar Ger- 
many, it’s the story of a young German- 
American (Jean-Marc Barr) who returns 
to his ravaged homeland to contribute to 
its reconstruction. Through the aid of his 
schnapps-muddled martinet uncle, he gets 
a job with a railway company and begins 
his crusade to rebuild Germany Year Zero, 
though what he hopes to accomplish as a 
first-class-sleeping-car conductor is just 
one of those Kafka-esque absurdities. His 
innocence is tested when he falls in love 
with the daughter (Barbara Sukowa) of 
the railway company’s owner and learns 
that she is somehow associated with the 
pro-Nazi guerrilla movement, the Were- 
wolves. 

Much the same story can be seen in the 
festival’s Sam Fuller retrospective in his 
equally but oppositely stylized Verboten! 
But unlike that film’s straightforward sim- 
plicity, Zentropa is determined to employ 
every avant-garde alienation effect from 
FaBbinder and Syberberg to The Wizard of 
Oz. These gimmicks range from looming 
rear-screen projection to incantatory sec- 
ond-person voice-over narration reminis- 
cent of The Outer Limits (“Now listen to 
my voice. It will guide you into Europa 
.. .”). One intriguing effect is the use of 
simultaneous black and white and color 
photography — in one scene someone 
slices open an artery in a bathtub and the 
monochromatic bathwater fills with clouds 
of scarlet, a stunning image enhanced by 
the fact that it’s shot from the point of 


view of the drain. 

These exuberant technical crotchets nei- 
ther add to nor distract from the basic tale 
of a bureaucratic naif who loses his way in 
a vast, byzantine, immutable and meaning- 
less system. Things pick up nicely in a cli- 
max that mixes black comedy with existen- 
tial horror, but Zentropa is basically The 
Castle with special effects, and they tend 
to make the story less a nightmare than a 
Looney Tune. (Screens at 5:20, 7:30, and 
9:45 p.m.; also on the 16th at 10:10 a.m. 
and 12:15, 2:20, and 4:25 p.m.) 

— Peter Keough 


BEHIND THE MASK 
Behind the Mask (1989), a documentary 
about the Irish Republican Army, ought to 
be leaps and bounds more fascinating and 
riveting than it is. Director Frank Martin 
interviewed several former members of the 
IRA, including some who had been impris- 
oned for their actions, and they all speak 
candidly of their methods and motives. 
Martin also offers some historical footage, 
helpful context for viewers not familiar 
with the convoluted history of the especial- 
ly violent last 20 years of their struggle. 

For a documentary that talks to only 
one side, Behind the Mask seems remark- 
ably objective — which is its problem. The 
interviewees, perhaps benumbed by 
decades of violence, imprisonment, and 
futility, lack the spark to convince you of 
the righteousness of their cause, or to rile 
you into resentment of their tactics. They 
rattle on about ancient campaigns and ar- 
cane names, and Martin lets them, without 
discretion. Behind the Mask is very dry go- 
ing, with its ashen-faced firebrands barely 
smoldering. (Screens at 7:40 and 10:15 
p.m.; also on the 17th at 12:15 and 3 
p.m.) 

— Gary Susman 


THE END OF OLD TIMES 


It does look like the end of old times for 
Czech director Jiri Menzel with this film: 
the humanism, wit, and irony of such films 
as Closely Watched Trains (1966) and 
Larks on a String (1969 — though banned 
from release until a couple of years ago) 
sours into dim farce in this reactionary fa- 
ble. In post-Revolutionary Russia, a group 
of party bureaucrats maneuver to take 
over a huge estate. When a real aristocrat 
emerges unannounced from the forest, 
their schemes are exploded and their puni- 
ness is revealed in the light of his hearty 
pomposity and abusiveness. 

Some of Menzel’s lyrical absurdity sur- 
vives in the ever frustrated efforts of a pair 
of teenage lovers seeking a secluded spot 
in the landscape and amid the histrionics 
where they can make love unmolested; the 
premise allows Menzel to linger on gilt 
beech trees and white draped limbs and to 
indulge his melancholy, absurdist hedo- 
nism. But the film tries to be an aristocrat- 
ic version of Boudu Saved from Drowning; 
lacking Renoir’s poetry and breadth of vi- 
sion, it quickly goes under. (Screens at 6, 

Continued on page 10 
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LITTLE MAN TATE (Monday): Jodie Foster and Adam Hann-Byrd in what's practically a love duet 


— she’s the Bosco in his milk. 
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Continued from page 9 
8:10, and 10:10 p.m.; also on the 17th at 
10 and 11:55 a.m. and 1:50 and 3:45 


p.m.) 
— Peter Keough 


HEAR MY SONG 


Had the film shown up in time we would 
have gladly given a listen. As it is, we can 
only rely on the studio description of this 
Irish musical comedy directed by Peter 
Chesholm. It’s the tale of Mickey O’Neill, 
a faintly crooked concert promoter who 
books the legendary tenor Josef Locke. 
His Locke turns out to be an impostor, 
and Mickey sets out for Dublin to find the 
real one to save his career and the love of 
his girlfriend. Ned Beatty plays the tenor 
(perhaps he picked up those high notes 
while shooting Deliverance) in a film that 
sounds vaguely like something Tommy 
Steele might have made in the ’60s. It 
could have the grandeur of James Joyce, or 
of an Irish Spring commercial. We just 
don’t know. (Screens at 5, 7:15, and 9:40 
p.m.; also on the 17th at 10 a.m., noon, 
and 2:10 and 4:20 p.m.) 

— Peter Keough 


HOMICIDE 
vV A Phoenix Pick. In his decade-long ca- 
reer as Mamet Man, Joe Mantegna has 
played sleazes, con men, and fork-tongued 
dispensers of Sun Belt swampland — but 
never a moron. Now, in Homicide, he’s an 
oxymoron. Or in any case, what play- 
wright/filmmaker/philosopher Mamet 
clearly regards as one: a Jewish daredevil 
cop, Samurai Semite, first guy through 
danger’s door but an outsider nonetheless. 
It’s a theme that has increasingly interest- 
ed Mamet, who holds in Some Freaks that 
the Jews, a “landless people,” are expected 
to succeed only in “pursuits of the mind.” 
What is apparently not expected is that a 
Jew, however assimilated, will fit seamless- 
ly into the fraying urban tapestry of Irish 
and African-American cops; a mostly black 
underclass; and threatened whites seeping 
poison. In Homicide, Mantegna’s right- 
minded Bobby Gold finds himself unwit- 
tingly caught in a tangle of loyalties, a knot 
of tricks. On its surface, the movie’s a po- 
lice story, in which a beleaguered urban 
force tries to land a cop killer in the wake 
of FBI bungling, as Gold, coincidentally 
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assigned to the murder of an elderly Jew- 
ish storekeeper, finds himself sucked into 
a anti-Semitic-conspiracy theory. But 
there’s more to it than that. 

To begin with, there’s the scatoldgical, 
staccato Mamet dialogue, here abetted by 
a drolly deadpan take on copdom in gen- 
eral. Early on, Gold is assaulted at the sta- 
tion house by a crazed nebbish who infuri- 
ates him less by threatening his life than by 
tearing his holster. This leads to a running 
gag — every time he takes the lumbering 
leap that substitutes for most filmland 
cops’ Spiderman-ish maneuverings over 
ditch and dale, Gold loses his weapon — 
that turns deadly in the end. 

Dry-ice humor aside, Mamet, who both 
wrote and directed the film, clearly means 
Homicide as more than just an endless 
sneak down atmospheric corridors, with 
Mantegna, like some gun-wielding Fuller 
Brush man, kicking in door after door. In- 
stead he devises a situation in which the 
outsider policeman, whose “family” has 
been the force (and in particular his part- 
ner, played with tough-loving insouciance 
by W.H. Macy), discovers a long-sleeping 
allegiance to another clan, then gets his 
liars crossed. 

Okay, this part of the movie’s a bit 
heavy-handed, what with Mantegna, in the 
wake of a slur, being asked by a soulful 
Jewess (Rebecca Pidgeon), “Do you hate 
yourself that much? Do you belong 
nowhere?” Compare that to such vintage 
Mamet as partner Sully’s advice to Gold 
when he begins to buy into the conspiracy 
stuff: “As_an old whore once said, “When 
you start coming with the customers, it’s 
time to quit.’ ” 

But what’s disturbing about Homicide, 
as was true of House of Games, is the art- 
ful, almost sadistic way in which the film- 
maker sets up his ostensible hero. First 
Mamet hands the movie to the tough-talk- 
ing but angst-ridden Mantegna character 
on a platter. Then he rubs his face in it. 
(Screens at 5:40, 7:45, and 9:50 p.m.) 

. — Carolyn Clay 


LITTLE MAN TATE 

v A Phoenix Pick. Fledgling filmmakers 
often learn their trade on the job, and 
sometimes it’s possible to chart things like 
the refinement of their technique from film 
to film. But the one thing that can’t be 
learned or faked, that’s either 
there or isn’t, is sensibility, 
and that’s exactly what Jodie 
Foster shows in her first fea- 
ture as director, Little Man 
Tate. Modest and quirky, 
schematic and occasionally 
clumsy, the film is funny and 
affecting in all sorts of small, 
surprising ways. Foster isn’t 
concerned with censoring 
herself or smoothing out the 
eccentricities in Scott 
Frank’s (Dead Again) 
screenplay. Her work has a 
funky grace. 

Fred Tate (Adam Hann- 
Byrd) is a seven-year-old ge- 
nius who lives with his cock- 
tail-waitress mother Dede 
(Foster) in a rundown apart- 
ment. Dede is as much 
Fred’s playmate as mother, 
and their life together is sort 
of an extended improv, a 
game that leapfrogs over the 
dreariness of their situation. 
When Jane Greerson (Di- 
anne Wiest), a doctor who 
runs an institute for gifted 
children, proposes taking 
Fred for the summer so he 
can enroll in a college course, 
Dede, afraid of losing him, 
resists. But she relents when 
she sees how desperate Fred 
is for some sort of mental 
challenge. The movie is about 
how Fred learns to reconcile 
the intellectual opportunities 
Jane provides with the spon- 
taneity life with Dede gives 
him. 

The film’s main problem is 
that the script divides the 
women too sharply. Little 
Man Tate is best when Wiest 
gets to play Jane for laughs, 
as an intellectual whose 
. smudged perplexity tells you 
she doesn’t realize that her 
brainy charges are still kids, 
and Foster can concentrate 
on Dede’s relationship with 
Fred, which is practically a 
love duet (you could say 
she’s the Bosco in his milk). 

If you wanted to be sim- 
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plistic, you could see Little Man Tate as an 
argument for allowing kids to be kids. But 
it’s also a recognition that intellectual and 
artistic pursuits are dry as dust without the 
zip and messiness you can’t get living in 
an ivory tower. Foster understands how 
that applies to filmmaking as well. 
(Screens at 6:30 p.m. at the Cheri. Jodie 
Foster will be present for the screening, 
where she will receive the Boston Film Fes- 
tival’s Piper-Heidsieck Award.) 

— Charles Taylor 


TROUBLE THE CALM 

The brief TV documentary Trouble the 
Calm (1989) makes a nice complement to 
Behind the Mask (see review above), inso- 
far as it depicts the way a troubled Ireland 
deals with the violence of its history in this 
century. Director David Fox captures the 
disturbing way that capitalism has become 
Ireland’s new religion, sweeping past and 
present injustices under the rug in an ef- 
fort to appear a more favorable business 
partner for Europe and the United States. 

“We appreciate the past. We don’t live 
in it,” says a man at an Irish business con- 
ference, one of many speakers there whose 
empty motivational platitudes resemble the 
bland speeches of the film’s politicians. 
The reality behind the ad featuring well- 
scrubbed Irish graduates that says “Hire 
them before they hire you” is mass unem- 
ployment at home. Remarks Fox, “It 
should say, ‘Hire them before they leave 
for America.’ ” 

Fox’s skepticism would be refreshing if 
he didn’t try to disguise his polemic with 
avant-garde film aesthetics. His frantic 
juxtapositions, running underneath his of- 
ten banal commentary, are jarring enough, 
but when he starts inserting shots of such 
irrelevant events as Neil Armstrong’s 
moon walk, you know he’s been watching 
too many films from Godard’s Marxist pe- 
riod. Ultimately, Fox seems too dazzled by 
his technique to bother with such annoy- 
ances as enlightening information. 
(Screens at 6:30 and 9:10 p.m.; also on the 
17th at 11 a.m. and 1:50 p.m.) 

— Gary Susman 


WAITING 
Well, we waited, but the print of this Aus- 
tralian film didn’t arrive in time for us to 
view it before our deadline. Directed by 
Jackie McKimmie, it’s described as the 
story of a “struggling artist” nine months 
pregnant with the child she’s bearing as a 
surrogate for a friend. To celebrate the im- 
pending birth, they gather their friends for 
a party, and undoubtedly somebody makes 
some obvious remark comparing biologi- 
cal and artistic creation before the labor 
pangs begin. (Screens at 6:15, 8, and 10 
p.m.; also on the 17th at 10 a.m., noon, 
and 2 and 4 p.m.) 

— Peter Keough 


TUESDAY 


AMAZING GRACE 


If this country doesn’t experience a spiri- 
tual rebirth by the end of the millennium, 
it won’t be Bill Moyers’s fault. Turning his 
crusading PBS eye from the likes of Carl 
Jung, Robert Bly, and Joseph Campbell, 
Moyers focuses on that homely old hymn 
“Amazing Grace.” In a loosely linked se- 
ries of interviews ranging from Judy 
Collins (whose version popularized the 
tune in 1970 and who claims it was solace 
for her in combatting alcoholism) to black 
gospel singers (who hardly blink when 
Moyers reminds them that the lyrics were 
written by a former slave trader) to prison 
inmates (whose beatific radiance tends to 
dissolve into giggles when the subject 
turns to what crimes they're in for), Moy- 
ers tries to find out what is meant by the 
word “grace.” After more than 80 minutes 
and uncountable renditions of the title 
tune, he’s not much closer to an under- 
standing than he was before; but one thing 
is certain — it'll be a long time before you 
want to hear that damn ditty sung again. 
(Screens at 10:15 a.m., noon, and 1:45 
and 3:30 p.m.) 

— Peter Keough 


THE BOY WHO CRIED BITCH 

A title like The Boy Who Cried Bitch 
should be warning enough that the movie 
is a piece of thoroughly unpleasant, ex- 
ploitative trash. Catherine May Levin’s 
screenplay is about the ill-named Dan 
Love (played by 12-year-old Harley Cross 
in a truly frightening performance, like 
Fred Savage on Dexedrine), a violent, 
spiteful kid who makes Norman Bates 
look like a model of filial devotion. Direc- 
tor Juan José Campanella seems to revel in 
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struction at home, at school, and in a se- 
ries of mental hospitals. Campanella 
doesn’t even offer us the luxury of sympa- 
thizing with Dan’s mom (Karen Young), a 
rich, single mother whose inattention and 
inability to discipline her son are the im- 
plied causes of Dan’s aggression. But 
there’s no plausible explanation for Dan’s 
complete unredeemability, or for the 
film’s. (Screens at 5:15, 7:30, and 9:40 
p.m.; also on the 18th at 10 a.m., noon, 
and 2 and 4 p.m.) 

— Gary Susman 


ONE FALSE MOVE 

v A Phoenix Pick. The burgeoning ranks 
of black cinema can boast one more addi- 
tion — Carl Franklin, whose One False 
Move is a slow-paced but tightly con- 
structed film noir taut with violence lurk- 
ing below the surface. 

Three killers are on the run from the 
fast lanes of LA to the backwaters of Star 
City, Arkansas. Roxbury native Michael 
Beach (you can see him on the vigilante 
death row of Guilty As Charged) plays cool 
Pluto, a dude with a steely heart and an IQ 
of 150. His white prison buddy Ray 
(played by co-scriptwriter Billy Bob 
Thornton), on the other hand, is a dull- 
witted hothead ready to blow at the worst 
moments. Ray’s main squeeze, Fantasia 
(played by Spike Lee veteran Cynda 
Williams, she’s no Disney character de- 
spite the name), tries to keep Ray under 
control — even after he and Pluto have 
started off on a crime and killing spree. 
She’ll try to save the life of a victim’s child, 
but she’ll also blow away a cop to save her 
man. 

In a reversal of recent news stories, the 
LAPD are aided, not incriminated, by am- 
ateur videos in their hunt for the deadly 
trio. They’re also helped by rube sheriff 
“Hurricane” Dixon (Bill Paxton), who 
shares a murky past with Fantasia. The 
plot’s twists and turns get a little generic, 
but the acting, direction, and dialogue re- 
main tough and lean — even the bottle- 
neck guitar and harmonica score is spare 
and haunting. It’s a feast for those whose 
taste is for quiet finesse and not empty 
flash. (Screens at 5, 7:20, and 9:50 p.m.; 
also on the 18th at 10:10 a.m., noon, and 
1:50 and 3:40 p.m.) 

— Bruce Sylvester 


PUERTO RICAN MAMBO 
Puerto Rican Mambo is a low-budget an- 
swer to Hollywood Shuffle. It’s essentially 
Luis Caballero delivering a monologue he 
wrote questioning the validity of stereo- 
types of Puerto Ricans, punctuated by il- 
lustrative sketches. A typical sketch has Ca- 
ballero standing on a street corner, waiting 
for the light to change, while several people 
approach him and try to score drugs be- 
cause they assume, since he’s Puerto Rican 
and standing on the corner . . . 

Caballero doesn’t just take Anglos to 
task for their patronizing ways; he blames 
his own people for helping to perpetuate 
some stereotypes. “Somewhere along the 





line, we screwed up,” he laments. “Was it 
genetics or Bacardi?” He also criticizes 
the Spanish-speaking TV networks for 
not casting tall, light-haired, fair-skinned 
people in soap operas and newscasts, but 
always short, dark-haired, brown-skinned 
people. Is it any wonder, he asks, that 
white filmmakers follow suit when casting 
movies like Salsa or West Side Story? 
Caballero’s points are valid, and his de- 
piction of prejudice may not be that exag- 
gerated, but he still chooses to spell every- 
thing out, as if he didn’t trust the audience 
to get his jokes or his points. The best and 
most subtle sequence has Caballero and 
his director, Ben Model, attending a fash- 
ionable Upper East Side party, where they 
cause some very telling culture shock 
among the limousine liberals. This sketch 
suggests that Caballero should follow his 
own advice and just let people be them- 
selves. (Screens at 6, 7:40, and 9:30 p.m.; 
also on the 18th at 10 a.m, noon, and 1:50 
and 3:40 p.m.) 
— Gary Susman 


RUBIN AND ED 


In one telltale scene in Trent Harris’s Ru- 
bin and Ed, Crispin Glover as Rubin, a 
longhaired, bell-bottomed geek, takes off a 
platform shoe, removes the odor-eater in- 
side, and squeezes the liquid into his 
mouth: True, he and companion Ed 
(Howard Hesseman) are dying of thirst in 


the desert, but there is really no justifica- 


tion for such an inane affront to basic sen- 
sibilities, or for the even grosser incidents 
to follow. In truth, there’s no justification 
for this film. 

To its credit, Rubin and Ed takes its 
heroes from the lives of the excluded and 
despised. Rubin is a freak who squeezes a 
rubber mouse while listening to Mahler; 
his mother insists he leave the house until 
he finds a friend. Ed is a loser trying to re- 
deem himself through a bogus est-like 
outfit that boasts self-realization through 
real estate. He has to find a client. Of 
course the two meet, and Rubin compels 
Ed to help him find a site to bury his dead, 
frozen cat — hence their sojourn in the 
desert. ; 

Any time you get Crispin Glover into a 
wig and a funny pair of pants, the movie is 
half lost already. In this case, he’s the best 
thing in the picture, which may be the 
worst in the festival. (Screens at 6:30, 
8:10, and 10 p.m.; also on the 18th at 
10:40 a.m. and 12:30, 2:20, and 4 p.m.) 

— Peter Keough 


TRUE CONVICTIONS 


Writer/director Robert Celestino’s True 
Convictions (1990) is only for people who 
haven’t OD’d on gangster movies over the 
last year. Stealing blatantly from a variety 
of sources, especially Mean Streets and 
The Godfather Part II, Celestino tells the 
story of John Lagana (Franke Hughes), a 
young hood whose loyalties are torn be- 
tween his mafioso dad (Clem Caserta) and 
his loose-cannon friend Ice Cream 
(Christopher Scotellaro), whom Dad 
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ONE FALSE MOVE (Tuesday): Bill Paxton as “Hurricane” Dixon, the rube sheriff who shares a murky past with Fantasia. 





wants John to whack. Further complicat- 
ing this film’s dubious moral scheme is 
John’s Puerto Rican girlfriend Brianna 
(Tanya Soler), who lies to John about her 
job as a stripper (she tells him she does 
modern dance) but feels superior enough 
to him to chastise him for working for his 
corrupt father. 

If the skewed mores and multiple be- 
trayals aren’t enough to confuse and an- 
noy you, then Celestino’s self-consciously 
arty flash-forwards and other film-school 
gimmicks will. The performances are uni- 
formly awful, though Hughes, who looks 
like a cross between Matt Dillon and 
Christian Slater, does have charisma. Still, 
this movie is full of gratuitous and ex- 
ploitative unpleasantness, such as the 
scene where John pierces his own ear, a 
painful, masochistic act not unlike watch- 
ing True Convictions. (Screens at 5:45, 
7:45, and 9:45 p.m.; also on the 18th at 
10:05 and 11:50 a.m. and 1:40 and 3:30 
p.m.) 

— Gary Susman 


WEDNESDAY 


DELUSION 


Delusion was co-scripted by Carl Colpaert 
and Kurt Voss, who was the writer/direc- 
tor of last year’s BFF entry Horseplayer. 
Like that film, Delusion is a sun-drenched, 
B-grade noir in which a group of appeal- 
ingly hateful people fatally betray one an- 
other. 

Here, it’s embezzling software designer 
George (Jim Metzler) and the two hitch- 
hikers who kidnap him, the psychotic 
Chevy (Kyle Secor) and his sultry partner 
Patty (Jennifer Rubin). The three of them 
drive through the desert, where Chevy and 
Patty have to conduct a grisly errand in- 
volving fellow thug Jerry Orbach, on the 
way to Vegas, where Chevy is to pick up a 
payoff from his gangster boss. George is 
abandoned and left for dead along the 
way, and it’s only a matter of time before 
his kidnappers discover the money in his 
trunk, and before the vengeful George 
tracks them down. 

Director Colpaert isn’t much good at 
sustaining suspense, perhaps because the 
screenplay offers few surprises. The 
movie’s theme seems to be something a 
pop psychologist says on a hotel-room TV: 
“He who fights with monsters should look 
that he himself does not become a mon- 
ster.” That familiar transformation befalls 
George, but at least Metzler makes it con- 
vincing. Secor is okay, but he should be 
having at least as much fun as Orbach 
does in his too-brief screen time. 

Rubin gives a strangely touching, guile- 
less performance. (When Chevy, thinking 
George is acting suspiciously, tells Patty, 
“His answers seem programmed,” she 
chirps back, “He’s in computers.”) After 
small but memorable roles this year in Too 
Much Sun and The Doors, she seems like 
an actress to watch out for. Still, anyone 
who expects better than average from this 
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film is under a delusion. (Screens 
at 5:40, 7:45, and 9:50 p.m.; also 
on the 19th at 10 and 11:55 a.m. 
and 1:50 and 3:50 p.m.) 

— Gary Susman 


HARD PROMISES 


Hard Promises was written by Jule 
Selbo and directed by Martin 
Davidson (Eddie and the Cruis- 
ers), but it seems to be designed as 
a vanity project for actor William 
Petersen (To Live and Die in L.A.; 
Young Guns II), who co-produced 
it. It’s a bucolic update of the 
1930s screwball comedies of re- 
marriage, in which Petersen has 
the plum Cary Grant role of the 
dashing, warm-hearted scoundrel 
who tries to win back his ex-wife, 
Chris (Sissy Spacek), on the eve 
of her wedding to a stable but bor- 
ing nerd, Walter (Brian Kerwin). 
Petersen’s Joey is a ne’er-do-well 
who spends most of his marriage 
away from the small town where 
Chris and their daughter live, sup- 
porting them through odd jobs in 
adventurous, exciting locales, until 
he learns that Chris has success- 
fully filed for divorce and made 
plans to remarry. It’s an especially 
manly role for the usually more 
cerebral Petersen, and he oozes 
charm and sexual charisma 
through his boyish grin and per- 
petually unbuttoned shirt. 

Joey may be a Peter Pan, but 
Chris has some emotional growing 
up to do too, and Spacek gives the 
irresolute character as much dig- 
nity as she can. You could think of Hard 
Promises as The Philadelphia Story as Beth 
Henley and Sam Shepard might have 
rewritten it, dysfunctional families and all. 
The problem is that the characters don’t 
overcome their personality defects — 
you’re left waiting for an emotional payoff 
that never comes. At the end, you wonder 
what you were supposed to get out of this 
film, other than a relentless sales pitch for 
two products: Molson beer and William 
Petersen’s smooth chest. (Screens at 5:20, 
7:45, and 10:10 p.m.) 








— Gary Susman 


NO TELLING 


The version of No Telling to be screened 
at the festival may bear little resemblance 
to the one I saw, as the movie has report- 
edly been re-edited substantially since it 
was screened for critics last month. The 
film was indeed draggy and in need of 
quickening, but I can’t imagine how heavy 
cuts could save this disgusting, horrifying 
spectacle. It’s about the political awaken- 
ing of Lillian Gaines (Miriam Healy- 
Louie), an artist married to Geoffrey 
(Stephen Ramsey), a government-funded 
research scientist conducting monstrous 
experiments on animals. Initially unaware 
of the atrocities her husband is committing 
in his lab, Lillian gets her consciousness 
raised by a hunky anti-vivisectionist 
(David Van Tieghem). 

The Manichzan political correctness of 
Larry Fessenden and Beck Underwood’s 
screenplay is bad enough for the way it 
shortchanges the real issues, but the de- 
piction of what that psycho Geoffrey does 
to his animals will really send you reeling 
to the nearest washroom. Director Fes- 
senden shoots Geoffrey’s actions with a 
woozy un-SteadiCam, in the manner of 
cheap horror flicks like Evil Dead. 

But there’s more gore here than in most 
horror movies, as animal torture is depict- 
ed with a grim relish that surely crosses 
the line between exposé and exploitation. 
And though I’m sure no animals were ac- 
tually harmed during the making of this 
film, the carcasses still pile up faster than 
in a Peter Greenaway movie. Maybe No 
Telling will be less repellent now that it’s 
undergoing the same treatment as its lab 
creatures, but just to be safe, if you must 
see it, best not to eat first. (Screens at 
4:50, 7:10, and 9:55 p.m.; also on the 
19th at 10:10 a.m. and 12:30 and 2:50 
p.m.) 

— Gary Susman 


SAMANTHA 


The universal childhood fear of being 
adopted would seem a fertile premise for a 
black comedy, particularly if it avoided the 
standard pitfalls of sentimentality and con- 
trivance. From the opening scenes of 
Samantha, it’s clear that such will not be 
the case in this movie. It’s Samantha’s 
21st birthday, an occasion her parents cel- 
ebrate by throwing a party and informing 
her that she was found on their doorstep. 

Continued on page 12 
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Continued from page 11 

Samantha holes up in her bédroom and 
sets up an elaborate device by which her 
father’s antique musket will blow her head 
off when anyone opens the door, or when 
a flower pot fills with water from a leaky 
shower, whichever comes first. 

It’s a device no more convoluted than 
director Steven La Rocque’s flashbacks or 
his contrived narrative, and the payoff is as 
noisy and inconsequential. And though 
Martha Plimpton adds abrasive, melan- 
choly panache to the title role, the film 
never confronts the existential terror of her 
plight, so her reaction seems whiny and 
excessive. To her credit, Plimpton resists 
the film’s platitudinous message — that 
you should be complacent and accept what 
you’ve got. Now if she could apply that at- 
titude to her choice of roles, she might 
avoid banal treacle like Samantha. 
(Screens at 6, 8, and 10 p.m.; also on the 
19th at 10:30 a.m. and 12:20, 2:20, and 
4:10 p.m.) 

— Peter Keough 


SHAKES THE CLOWN 

Bobcat Goldthwait is one of the funniest 
comics around, and after he was sadly 
misused in movies like Burglar and the Po- 
lice Academy series, it’s no wonder he 
wanted to write and direct his own films. 
His first attempt, Shakes the Clown, is, 
well, shaky. Goldthwait’s direction and 
writing often fall flat. But there is enough 
of an overall comic vision at work to make 
the movie worthwhile. 

Goldthwait plays the title role, a brilliant 
but erratic birthday-party clown living in 
the town of Palukaville whose life is falling 
apart because of his alcoholism. (Maybe 
he should have called the movie Days of 
Wine and Red Noses.) His boss, Mr. 
Cheese (Paul Dooley) threatens to fire 
him, an unfunny rival clown, Binky (Tom 
Kenney) gets the TV-kids’-show gig he 
coveted, and his girlfriend Judy (Julie 
Brown) threatens to leave him. 

What’s funniest about the film is that 
Goldthwait has invented an entire clown 
sociology. Shakes and his fellow birthday 
clowns hang out at a bar called the Twist- 
ed Balloon. The rodeo clowns frequent a 
saloon called the Broken Saddle. Both 
groups terrorize their arch-rivals, the 
mimes. These clowns are just working 


p.m.; also on the.19th.at 10 and 11:45 
a.m. and 1:30 and 3:15 p.m.) 
— Gary Susman 


THURSDAY 


AN AMERICAN MIND 
Has Andy Kahan seen a psychoanalyst 
lately? The writer/director’s 25-minute 
film An American Mind could be an indi- 
cation of serious mental disturbance, or at 
least of having watched L’age d’or too 
many times. A young man visits Mom and 
finds her dressed in weeds. While she 
evades his questions on whether Dad is 
dead, he fantasizes about being raped by 
Dad, being seduced by Mom, and killing 
them both. Mom looks like Wendy Robie, 
who played the creepy Nadine Hurley on 
Twin Peaks, but she’s played by another 
actress, whose name I won’t besmirch by 
mentioning it in connection with this ex- 
cruciating, unwatchable film. (Screens with 
Lunatics: A Love Story at 5:10, 7:30, and 
9:50 p.m.) 

— Gary Susman 


THE FISHER KING 

v A Phoenix Pick. Beneath all the wacki- 
ness and special effects, Terry Gilliam’s 
best films confront a question that’s trou- 
bled modern artists since Eliot and Joyce: 
how does one incorporate the mythical in 
the everyday? In Gilliam’s case, it’s done 
with considerable exuberance, ostentation, 
and untidiness. His Brazil (1985) careered 
erratically from the surreally inspired to 
the sophomoric. The unevenness is less 
apparent in The Fisher King, but so is the 
inspiration. It’s an overlong, fitfully bril- 
liant, determinedly ambitious, frustratingly 
under-imagined and unfocused work that 
relies heavily on brilliant performances 
from its cast and the easy pathos of its 
premise. 

The myth Gilliam wields is that of the 
Holy Grail (regrettably, little of the de- 
ranged, irreverent anarchy of his Monty 
Python and the Holy Grail survives in this 
version); the everyday reality he confronts 
is homelessness and social responsibility. 
Possessing little of the latter is Jack (Jeff 
Bridges) an assault talk-radio star whose 
haughty insouciance, pony tail, and opu- 
lent wardrobe mark him as the latest ex- 
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SPOTSWOOD (Thursday): Anthony Hopkins (here with Bruno Lawrence) stars in an Australian version of Local Hero. 


stiffs whose universe of existential despair 
happens to be painted in Day-Glo colors 
and filled with sight gags. Call it clown 
noir. 

As Shakes, Goldthwait shines in those 
rare moments when he’s written himself 
some of the aggfessive, sarcastic shtick 
that makes his stand-up comedy so funny. 
The plot also wimps out, turning blandly 
conventional. But it’s worth seeing for its 
cameos alone: Robin Williams is a fascist, 
Francophile mime who'd be any clown’s 
worst nightmare; and Florence Henderson 
plays Shakes’s sleazy one-night stand. Af- 
ter seeing her in Shakes the Clown, you'll 
never be able to watch The Brady Bunch 
again. (Screens at 5:30, 7:20, and 9:40 





ample of that ’90s-movie fall guy, the yup- 
pie with hubris. On the verge of getting his 
own TV show, Jack makes a crucial mis- 
take. He suggests that one of his call-in 
viewers blow away a restaurant full of tony 
poseurs like himself, and the guy takes 
him at his word. Three years later and 
Jack is a lush living with the crass but sen- 
sible owner of a video store (Mercedes 
Ruehl, in an Oscar-worthy performance). 
If the first part of the film has been a 
darker version of Talk Radio, the second 
part can’t decide whether it’s a film by 
Woody Allen, Frank Capra, or Terry 
*Gilliam. A suicidal, drunken Jack is res- 
cued from immolation by Parry (Robin 
Williams, in a subdued but solid perfor- 
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mance that’s not really Oscar-worthy but 
which will probably be nominated any- 
way), a homeless person whose fantasies 
are part Arthurian legend, part Broadway 
show tunes. Jack decides that he can re- 
deem himself by helping Parry win his true 
love, a hopelessly clumsy nebbish (played 
by Amanda Plummer, who combines the 
frailties of Woody Allen and Diane Keaton 
from Annie Hall). 

And then, of course, there’s that Grail 
thing — but by the time The Fisher King 
resumes its mythic quest, that seems be- 
side the point. The loftiness of the myth 
and the gravity of the problem seem, more 
often than not, to hobble Gilliam from do- 
ing what he’s best at — exercising his 
imagination. (Screens at 5, 7:45, and 


10:15 p.m.) 
— Peter Keough 


HANGIN’ WITH 

THE HOMEBOYS 

One of the casualties of the violence that 
broke out during the release of Boyz N the 
Hood earlier this summer appeared to be 
Joseph B. Vasquez’s charming, modest, 
and uncompromising comedy Hangin’ 
with the Homeboys. Fearful it might be 
confused with John Singleton’s more vio- 
lent film about inner-city experience, the 
distributor of Homeboys hesitated in re- 
leasing it. Apparently, though, it’s survived 
that hysterical brouhaha — good thing, 
too, because it’s the kind of film that will 
guarantee the survival of minority film- 
makers and the integrity of their vision. 

The premise is disarmingly simple. Four 
neighborhood pals, each embodying a dif- 
ferent attitude, aspiration, and self-image, 
get together for a Friday night of hanging 
out. In the course of the evening, each 
confronts his own strengths, weaknesses, 
and illusions. Unemployed Willie (Doug 
E. Doug) is a mooching idler whose rou- 
tine of blaming the white man for his 
poverty whenever it’s suggested he find a 
job becomes a running gag. Tom (Mario 
Joyner) works in telephone sales, just bid- 
ing time until he can make his big break- 
through as an actor. Vinny (Nestor Sera- 
no) is a self-styled Casanova who seeks to 
heighten his sex appeal by pretending to be 
Italian. His fellow Puerto Rican pal Johnny 
(John Leguizamo) rags “Vinny” about 
this; but Johnny, a bright, moody kid who 
seems doomed to a lifetime of working in 
a supermarket, has his own doubts about 
himself. 

The laughs come easy in Homeboys, but 
the film has a sneaky bite and lurking 
darkness. Although it ends patly, with the 
kid with college ambitions vindicated and 
the amoral hedonist flattened in an alley, 
its verisimilitude and authenticity tint that 
resolution with ambiguity. Like the film’s 
opening, in which the four homeboys ter- 
rorize a subway car with a mock gang- 
banging until they give the joke away by 
laughing, Vasquez keeps us entertained, 
but he doesn’t let us keep our preconcep- 
tions. (Screens at 7 and 9 p.m. at the 
Nickelodeon.) 

— Peter Keough 


THE LAST BUTTERFLY 

A Phoenix Pick. It’s hard to believe that 
much new could be said in a story that dra- 
matizes the theme of the political responsi- 
bility of artists in a Holocaust setting. Yet 
The Last Butterfly manages to find a fresh, 
compelling spin, thanks to the way screen- 
writers Karel Kachyna and Ota Hofman 
use the largely untold story of the Terezin 
concentration camp. 

Terezin is a useful setting for a story 
about the repercussions of art upon life, as 
it was the stage for what was perhaps his- 
tory’s largest play, with a literal cast of 
thousands. With a population that includ- 
ed a large number of artists, performers, 
and creative children (one of whom wrote 
a poem that is the source of this film’s ti- 
tle), Terezin was the city that Hitler “gave 
the Jews,” the site of a monstrously elabo- 
rate Nazi hoax to convince the Red Cross 
that it was a thriving community and not a 
ghetto where people starved while waiting 
to be sent to Auschwitz. 


To help create the illusion of interna- | 








tional cultural life at Terezin, the Nazis re- | 


cruit Antoine (Tom Courtenay), a talent- | 


ed, acerbic, arrogant mime, forcing him to 
atone for his ephemeral ties to the French 
Resistance by giving a show at Terezin, 
perhaps a Grimm fairy tale for the kids. 
Director Kachyna tells the story so skillful- 
ly that even those familiar with Terezin’s 
history will be as horrified as Antoine as he 
(and they) gradually discovers the shock- 
ing truth and the extent of the denial that 
hides it. 

Courtenay is effective and expressive as 
Antoine, who is increasingly humanized by 
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his encounters with the Jewish prisoners, 
especially the children, led by Stella (Linda 
Jablonska, also a winning performer). 
Heartbreaking performances come from 
Freddie Jones, as the sardonic conductor 
whose orchestra’s ranks keep thinning, 
and Brigitte Fossey, as the stage mother 
who tries to keep her young charges alive 
one more day by giving them parts in An- 
toine’s show. 

Antoine comes up with a brilliant solu- 
tion to the problem of how to perform 
without words a Nazi-ordered fairy tale 
and still convey the true horror of Terezin 
to his audience. The dubious effectiveness 
of his ploy doesn’t make his metaphor, or 
The Last Butterfly, any less powerful. 
(Screens at 5:15, 7:45, and 10:05 p.m.) 

— Gary Susman 


THE LOVES OF KAFKA 

“Sex with you is a Kafka-esque experi- 
ence,” Shelley Duvall told Woody Allen in 
Annie Hall. “I mean that as a compli- 
ment.” Now we know what she was talk- 
ing about, thanks to Argentine writer/di- 
rector Beda Docampo Feijéo’s The Loves 
of Kafka (1988). 

One would think that The Loves of Kaf- 
ka would be an oxymoronic film, or at 
least a very short one. Actually, according 
to this movie, though the depressed, tuber- 
cular author was not an easy man to love, 
he didn’t have trouble attracting women. 
In Loves, Kafka (Jorge Marrale) has a 
pretty but airheaded fiancée, Julie (Sofia 
Viruboff), whom he rejects when he begins 
a torrid affair with a married Viennese 
journalist, Milena Jerenska (Susu Peco- 
raro), who is one of the few readers in 
1920 to discover and admire the Prague 
writer’s trailblazing fiction. Praising Kaf- 
ka’s The Metamorphosis at their first meet- 
ing, Milena gushes to Kafka, “We all carry 


inside us that abominable and sublime 
cockroach.” Kafka discusses his romantic 
problems, which are distracting him from 
finishing his novel The Castle, with none 
other than Sigmund Freud (Karel 
Chromik), during a chance encounter on a 
train. 

Loves could have been a hysterically 
campy historical-fiction soap opera. Unfor- 
tunately, Docampo Feij60 messes up ev- 
erything by framing the Kafka story with a 
useless subplot about an Argentine director 
in 1983 Prague trying to film The Loves of 
Kafka but getting stymied by what is sup- 
posed to be a Kafka-esque runaround from 
the bureaucracy at the Czech studio. By 
pretentiously equating his own difficulties 
in realizing his vision and the raging inner 
tumult that impeded Kafka, Docampo Fei- 
j6o trivializes Kafka’s work while making 
you realize how silly his own is. Maybe 
Steven Soderbergh (sex, lies and 
videotape) will do better with this fall’s 
Kafka, starring Jeremy Irons. (Screens at 
10:20 a.m. and 12:40 and 3 p.m.) 

— Gary Susman 


LUNATICS: A LOVE STORY 
Writer/director Josh Becker has said, “The 
point of Lunatics: A Love Story is that no 
matter how insane or screwed up you are, 
there is someone out there equally as in- 
sane and screwed up waiting to be your 
mate.” Becker’s low-budget horror/ro- 
mantic comedy only occasionally makes 
good on the promise of that statement, or 
of the contributing hand of producer Sam 
Raimi (director of Evil Dead and Dark- 
man). 

Actually, the protagonists are hardly lu- 
natics. Nancy (Valley Girl’s Deborah 
Foreman) is a penniless runaway who’s 
convinced she’s bad 
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Doug E. Doug offer up a little ghetto theater in a subway car. 





luck. Hank, 
(Theodore Raimi) is a poet with a severe ° 


panic disorder who is afraid to leave his 
apartment. (His claustrophobic hallucina- 
tions make Catherine Deneuve’s in Repul- 
sion look tame.) A plot twist brings Nancy 
to Hank’s pad, but can they overcome the 
psychological dragons that threaten their 
incipient relationship? 

This question could probably be an- 
swered better in a shorter sketch. Lunatics 
would surely move faster if Sam Raimi had 
directed, not produced. Still, the film has 
its cheesy appeal, whether in the straight- 
forward performances by Foreman and 
Raimi, the wacky special effects (like the 
spiders skittering out from between the 
hemispheres of Hank’s brain), or deadpan 
lines like “I may have no life, but at least I 
live in America, and I’m free.” Lots of lu- 
natics in the audience should empathize 
with that. (Screens with An American 
Mind at 5:10, 7:30, and 9:50 p.m.) 

— Gary Susman 


SEX, DRUGS, ROCK & ROLL 


v A Phoenix Pick. Even clumsily trans- 
ferred from stage to screen, Eric Bo- 
gosian’s one-man show, Sex, Drugs, Rock 
& Roll, remains a corrosively comic jour- 
ney through the unwashed nether regions 
of the American male psyche. Alternately 
bleak, blunt, hilarious, and exhilarating, 
Bogosian’s cavalcade of cads and crazies 
includes prophets as well as sinners, guys 
who took the liberating promises of free 
sex, drugs, and rock music to the hypo- 
critical or self-destructive limits. They’re 
monsters of gratified desire who, ironical- 
ly, got just what they wished for. 

There are rich scumbags like the ex-ad- 
dict rock musician who inanely preaches 


| against narcotics; the Cro-Magnon mo- 


rons who think the height of civilization is 
smoking joints and. snorting coke, then 
chasing it all down with shots of Jack 


\ Daniel’s and champagne; and the paranoid 


nutcases who diddle about in fantasy 
worlds that give off disconcerting whiffs of 
thé:truth. In each exquisitely honed mono- 
logue, a man’s speech betrays the banality 
within or around him, as well as making 
the black-comedic, rather than male-bash- 
ing, point that the ’60s crash-landed in the 
’80s. Instead of liberating humanity, dope, 
sex, technology, and greed have impris- 
oned it. 

Filmed during Bogosian’s Boston en- 
gagement, the movie version of Sex, 
Drugs, Rock & Roll is a pretty penned-in 
affair, the camera stiffly hopping between 
middle-distance shots and close-ups that 
give us a bird’s-eye view of the performer’s 
aose hairs. Bogosian’s chameleonic piz- 
zazz isn’t shared by director John Mc- 
Naughton, who doesn’t allow us many 
glimpses of the audience, something that 
would have alerted viewers to the theatri- 
cality of the piece. Since Bogosian is act- 
ing on stage, his gestures seem too big for 
the camera at times, his flourishes border- 
ing on caricature. 


Since director McNaughton is a far cry 
from Jonathan Demme, Bogosian might 
have been better advised to have come up 
with a more cinematic version of his sar- 
donic talkfest, one that would have high- 
lighted the subtler hues of his mimic 
palette. But Bogosian’s flair for language is 
volatile enough to overcome the clumsy 
cinematography. After all, it’s the per- 
former’s sharp writing that separates him 
from other icons of the avant-garde, who 
are as expressive but don’t have much to 
express. (Screens at 7 and 9 p.m. at the 
Cheri.) 

— Bill Marx 


SPOTSWOOD 

v A Phoenix Pick. It doesn’t take very 
long to figure out that Spotswood is an 
Australian version of Local Hero, with An- 
thony Hopkins’s Wallace filling in for Pe- 
ter Riegert in the role of the corporate 
man who comes to realize that people are 
more important than profit. But what the 
film (directed by Mark Joffe) lacks in orig- 
inality (and degrees of subtlety), it makes 
up for in local color, with the Australian 
quirkiness of its fictional universe filling in 
details that Scotland never dreamed of. Of 
course, it helps that Hopkins’s nonplussed 
Wallace is a man just begging to be trans- 
formed. 

When Wallace, an efficiency expert al- 
ready embroiled in a management-manipu- 
lated riot at another site, arrives at the Balls 
moccasin factory to oversee the company’s 
modernization, it’s as though he’d walked 
into Santa’s workshop. The elfin employ- 
ees, all outfitted in Balls footwear, toil over 
sewing machines and stacks of leather. 
That is, when they’re actually working. 
(On his first factory tour, Wallace spies 
some of them dancing a jig on the cutting- 
room floor.) For the most part, he finds 
them preoccupied with gossip and slot-car 
racing. No sooner does he install efficiency 
equipment and new rules than he finds 
himself undermined, most of all by Ball 
himself, a congenial paternalistic spirit 
whose naiveté seems about to do him in. 

If the Balls factory is just this side of pre- 
cious, what seems real is the way the film 
weaves four different stories — one is 
about the hapless boy that Wallace recruits 
to install his efficiency devices and who in 
turn falls in love with the owner’s daughter 
— into a fabric of hilarious verisimilitude. 
As for Wallace himself, Hopkins under- 
plays him as both a garden-variety heart- 
less business expert and a man whose re- 
sistance to human warmth is a result of a 
perverse individuality. As you might sus- 
pect, he ultimately gets pulled into the slot- 
car championships, becomes a better man, 
and figures out a way to let both human 
values and good business come out on top. 
Spotswood wears its heart on its sleeve. 
Still, this is the art that life should imitate. 
(Screens at 5:50, 8, and 10:10 p.m.) 

— Robin Dougherty 
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The Friends of the New Dance 


Complex reclaim joy of movement 


by Thea Singer 


hey said it couldn’t be done, 
but on September 21, after 
five months of word-of-mouth 
coalition building and inten- 
sive negotiations, the Friends 
of the New Dance Complex will re-open the 
doors of the padlocked Odd Fellows hall in 
Cambridge’s Central Square. The five-story 
structure at 536 Massachusetts Avenue was 
the flagship site of the Joy of Movement 
dance and fitness centers, which in March 
were abruptly shut down by founder and 
president Kenneth Estridge after having 
been a focal point of the local dance scene 
for teaching, studying, rehearsing, and per- 
forming for more than a decade. Initially 
the re-occupation will use four floors of the 
building; it may later incorporate the two 
retail storefronts on the ground level. 
Acting director/choreographer Rozann 
Kraus says that this is not a bailout of Es- 
tridge and his Joy of Movement Realty Trust, 
which owned the building, but a bailout of 
the dance community — a leap toward reju- 
venating an art form that has lost precious 
space and talent over the past few years be- 
cause of the state’s faltering economy. 
“That building has been a symbol for a long 
time,” explains Jeremy Alliger, executive direc- 
tor of Dance Umbrella and a member of the 
New Dance Complex board. “For the dance 
community, its opening says a lot about our 
survival and drive. I hope it will lead to the re- 


The path from lockout to re-entry has 
been long and circuitous. On the heels of the 
facility’s closing, Massachusetts Attorney 
General L. Scott Harshbarger froze Es- 
tridge’s corporate assets, including 536 
Mass Ave, in an effort to get refunds for the 
700 or so members of the various Joy of 
Movement clubs. “When we first started try- 
ing to see how we could reopen the building, 
everything had to be okayed by the bank that 
held the mortgage, Estridge’s attorneys, and 
the attorney general’s office,” says Kraus. 
“What we were trying to do from the begin- 
ning was get permission from the attorney 
general’s office to deal with that building as 
separate from all else that had a lien on it. 
Through a very long and complicated sce- 
nario — we got enormous amounts of sup- 
port from the Central Square community, 
the bank, the political arm — we got that 
approval. It was pending final approval by 
Ken’s attorneys; we waited for three weeks, 
and they just didn’t respond to it. And then 
he declared bankruptcy, and we started 
dealing directly with the bank.” 

In such cases, it’s typical for buildings to 
remain closed “for five to 10 years,” notes 
Kraus. “What’s happened is one of those 
miraculous things where nice people really 
listened. Basically everybody has been very, 
very generous and understanding of the 
plight of the dance community and extend- 
ed themselves way beyond what they could 
legally fall back on.” 

Bending over farthest, perhaps, is the bank 
itself. The Friends are asking Somerset for a 




















one of those miraculous things where nice people really listened. 


vival of the local community. We’re dealing 
with survival terms here now. You have to deal 
with survival before you can get to revival.” 

On June 11, Estridge, who leased the hall in 
1973 and then purchased it in 1977, filed for 
hanvter 7 bankruptcy: total liquidation. What 
was once in the hands of an entrepreneur now 
rests in the vaults of the bank that holds the 
building’s mortgage, Somerset Savings Com- 
pany. The Friends are in the process of nego- 
tiating a one-year lease, with an option to buy 
at any point. The space houses four usable 
class/rehearsal studios (the other two are 
stuffed with equipment that has yet to be auc- 
tioned), locker rooms, and a 25-by-35-foot 
studio/theater that seats 100. 

The faculty, which will offer some 40 
classes a week from beginning to advanced 
levels, includes Deborah Wolf (former 
artistic director of Concert Dance Compa- 
ny), ballet masters Sam Kurkjian and Tony 
Williams, and jazz-dance teacher Adrienne 
Hawkins. Dance Umbrella is considering 
running the teaching portion of its six-week 
Mark Morris residency in June within the 
New Complex’s mirrored walls. 


four-month grace period to get the place 
dancing again, during which they'll occupy it 
rent-free, paying only operating expenses es- 
timated at $10,000 to $12,000 a month, to 
be followed by eight months of rental at be- 
low-market cost. Their business plan calls 
largely for income to support expenses, with 
moneys coming from students’ fees, rental of 
teaching and rehearsal space, and donations. 
The latter are being garnered through a Dol- 
lar-a-Dance/Dollar-a-Dancer fund drive set 
up to tap each of the estimated 300,000-plus 
folks in the area who have ever been touched 
by dance (say, seen a concert, or taken a 
class) for one dollar. To date the board has 
collected some $600. 

As Alliger sees it, the historic landmark is a 
financial and emotional mother lode. “People 
wanted to put some time into cleansing the 
building, in a cosmic sense, cleanse it of bad 
vibes — practically as well as spiritually.” Al- 
liger got his own start there as resident light- 
ing designer in 1978. “I spent my day up in 
the balcony where you run the technical as- 
pects, cleaning and organizing — in a cer- 
tain sense, coming home.” Q 
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REMARKABLE: Jane Hoffman, as Rose’s hard-knocked 
mother Fanny, in front of the Mona David Gordon. 





Gordon knots 


The Mysteries gives 
you plenty to unravel 


by Carolyn Clay 


THE MYSTERIES AND WHAT’S 
SO FUNNY? Written and directed 
by David Gordon. Music by Philip 
Glass. Visual design by Red 
Grooms. Musical direction by Alan 
Johnson. Lighting by Dan Kotlowitz. 
With Benjamin Bodé, Scott Cun- 
ningham, Karen Evans-Kandel, Nor- 
ma Fire, Karen Graham, Jane Hoff- 
man, Dean Moss, Lola Pashalinski, 
Alice Playten, Edward Seamon, Val- 
da Setterfield, Kim Crosby Westen- 
berg, Jonathan Walker, and pianist 
Alan Johnson. Presented by the 
American Repertory Theatre at the 
Loeb Drama Center through Sep- 
tember 22. 


igning toilets, painting 
soupcans — dadaist 
Marcel Duchamp was 
rather the Andy 
Warhol of his day. So 
it seems somehow fitting that he be 
played, as he is in The Mysteries and 
What's So Funny?, by a suave androg- 
yne with a shock of white hair. How- 
ever, the elegant Valda Setterfield is to 
Andy Warhol what, say, David Niven 
is to Andy Hardy. Moving through 
The Mysteries, hands in the pockets of 
a transparent op-art tuxedo, boldly yet 
provocatively answering questions 
about art and life, she’s like a floating 
island of clarity in a rushing stream 
— whirlpool, actually — of cdn- 





\ + 


sciousness.\ 

It’s a\$tream in which the 
writer/director/choreographer David 
Gordon, the composet Philip Glass, 
and the visual artist Red Grooms 
swim synchronously, round and 
round the issues of being and cre- 
ation, making: their boldly individual, 
complementa “Y eddies. This strange 
new theaterpiete, which recently pre- 
miered at the $poleto Festival, then 
put in an appéatance at Lincoln Cen- 
ter’s “Serious Fun!” fest (to which it 
makes a droll allusion), comes to us 
compliments of Rialto scout Robert 
Brustein — and we should send him 
out more often. 

The Mysteries and What’s So Fun- 
ny? is a sort of exploratory follies in 
which Gordon, abetted by the pulsing 
underlayment of Glass and the <ar- 
toon wizardry of Grooms, considers, 
embraces, and possibly dismisses the 
Big Questions. In the 90-minute post- 
modern vaudeville, a spot biography 
of the unflappable, perhaps even hap- 
py Duchamp is interwoven with that 
of an elderly, alienated Brooklyn cou- 
ple, Sam and Rose (based on Gor- 
don’s parents), “well — or rather, un- 
well — into their 70s.” Both the artist, 
many of whose remarks are lifted 
from a 1967 interview, and the old- 
sters are reflecting on their lives, the 
former with an almost benedictive 
panache, the latter groping toward 
some small Proustian moment. When, 
in the end, Sam remembers that he 
once loved Rose and then compares 





1991 


3 the realization to popping a “mental 


decongestant,” it’s both terribly funny 
and terribly moving. (To everyone, 


§ that is, but Rose, who wonders, 
“Whaddayou? Crazy?”) 


In a parade of looping words, cir- 
cular movement, and whimsical 
props, personal and art history flash 
before us. Nothing lasts, perhaps — 
certainly not art (which Duchamp 
says transmogrifies, in due time, into 
art history). But in remembering, at 
least, Sam conjures up the validation 
sought by Beckett’s tramps when they 
urge the messenger boy to tell Godot 
that he’s seen them. Certainly we’ve 
seen Sam and Rose, who are also 
presented in younger incarnations, 
along with a third couple who may or 
may not be a more contemporary ver- 
sion of the pair but who are in any 
case goaded by a song-and-dance 
team of Aescliylean furies, and first- 
class cut-ups, called Anger I and 
Anger II. 

These two assault the Hims before 
they are even awake, tweaking, 
pinching, biting, until the lovebirds 
start acting like something out of 
Hitchcock, dive-bombing each other 
over such issues as whether or not 
the wife should be called “Hon” and 
Cheerios should be consumed for 
breakfast. (In a later riff on shop- 
ping, the Hims sport a two-dimen- 
sional cart filled to the brim with 
Cheerios.) It’s a dazzling set piece, 
but Gordon can use the Angers, as 
well, to poignant effect, as when Old 
Sam, after a life of nuzzling the 
grindstone, watches his younger self, 
in a surge of exuberant love for wife 
and baby, volunteer to take a second 
job. As the old man looks on, Anger 
stands behind him, a symbolic mon- 
key on his back. 

The connections among Duchamp, 

Sam, and Rose range from the tricky 
to the profound. The disappointed 
old couple sit before their TV in fold- 
ing chairs signed by R. Mutt (the 
name Duchamp used to sign his fa- 
mous “ready-mades”). And the stage 
is presided over by a Groomsian riff 
on the French artist’s mustachio’d 
Mona Lisa — a beefy beauty looking 
less like Leonardo’s inspiration than 
like David Gordon, her stately 
draperies backed by the Brooklyn 
bridge. 
The writer/director is also represent- 
ed by Duchamp, whose nod to life 
over art he favors, and by a character 
known as The Detective, who is also 
the (smothered) only child of Sam 
and Rose. “Sounding a little like an 
eager-beaver version of the interlocu- 
tor in The Prophet, she quizzes 
Duchamp about everything from 
dada to the really big D — death. 
(“Despite yourself, you’re im- 
pressed,” replies the artist before dis- 
appearing behind one of the produc- 
tion’s movable, shuttable doors, “by 
the undeniable fact that you’re going 
to disappear completely.”) And she 
provides, over and over like some 
matter-of-fact mantra, the thumbnail 
history into which her parents are 
locked like pictures in the proverbial 
frame (another favorite Gordon 
prop). 

As for the ensemble of 14 actor- 
dancers who hoof and probe it 
through The Mysteries, they are as re- 
markable as they are disparate. As 
Old Rose, her former self reaching 
through the avoirdupois and illness to 
make contact, Lola Pashalinski makes 
even her bad singing work for her; 
her songs are like a grotesquely valor- 
ous plea for recognition. Edward 
Seamon, as her soured spouse, man- 
ages to sag and fume without acting. 
Benjamin Bodé and Karen Graham 
are the couple’s appropriately keen 
yet fragile counterparts; Norma Fire 
is the daughter/detective who melds 
brusqueness with absolutely smoking 
timing. 

Perhaps most remarkable is a dig- 
nified-looking older woman named 
Jane Hoffman, who, as Rose’s hard- 
knocked mother Fanny, moves with 
offhand acuity from a hilarious riff on 
the Jewish mom with a chip on her 
shoulder to an agonizing death-throes 
fury. And diminutive, deadpan Alice 
Playten — who plays roles ranging 
from a bawling tyke to an actress de- 
constructing her own sincerity — 
makes virtuosity appear effortless. In 
fact, she makes it look like serious 
fun. Q 
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BRIAN BEDFORD AS TIMON: hurling silverware at dsche 
guests, losing his wits amid gushes of sputtering frenzy. 
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Northern lights 


Timon and Maxwell Davies 


highlight Canada’s theater fests 


by Bill Marx 


rom the point of view of 
Boston’s relatively staid the- 
ater season, it may look as if 
the Canadian stages had 
gone “mad north by north- 
west.” But theirs is a divine madness, with 
the best offerings of Canada’s major 
repertory companies, the Shaw and Strat- 
ford Festivals, making auteurist nose dives 
into the murkiest realms of the irrational, 
taking exhilarating trips down Elizabethan 
as well as postmodern shock corridors. 

At the Shaw, Brit playwright Peter 
Barnes’s sensuous but knockabout adapta- 
tion of Frank Wedekind’s Lulu gives di- 
rector Christopher Newton a chance to 
juggle lasciviousness past and present in a 
staging that, at its most affecting, trans- 
mogrifies sexual desire into gaunt tragedy. 
Over at Stratford, two marvelous produc- 
tions sink their claws into the nastiest cor- 
ners of the unconscious: Michael Lang- 
ham’s fluid update of Timon of Athens, the 
Bard’s rarely presented hurrah to the 
death wish; and the visiting Banff Music 
Theatre’s wrenching evening of chamber 
operas by Sir Peter Maxwell Davies, Eight 
Songs for a Mad King and Miss Don- 
nithorne’s Maggot, rips the psyche blood- 
red. 

For those who think Shakespeare always 
made the best of his down time — after a 
couple of bouts with the blues, the Bard 
rebounded with Hamlet and King Lear — 
Timon of Athens is a clumsy but magnifi- 
cent revelation, a bitter yawp that blows 
the cuddly image of the Swan of Avon out 
of the water. The play’s misanthropic pro- 





tagonist is a benevolent man who gets de- 
serted by his friends when his business 
goes belly up; he ends up digging for roots 
in the woods, raving at anyone who passes 
by about the treachery of mankind, and 
encouraging people to wreak havoc, 
spread disease, and hasten the Apocalypse. 

Believed to have been written in dribs 
and drabs over a period of years and never 
produced during the playwright’s lifetime, 
Timon feels more like a stubborn draft 
than a complete play, a psychotic explo- 
sion from a diseased corner of the play- 
wright’s subconscious. Some characters 
are barely sketched in, and the ending (a 
rebel general, wronged like Timon by the 
powers that be, decides not to sack Athens 
when he hears of the madman’s pitiful 
death) is wishful thinking stretched to the 


‘ point of lunacy. 


Shakespeare is wrestling with an impos- 
sible problem here — how to dramatize 
nihilism. And his solution, a dreamlike 
parable crammed with brutal metaphors of 
festering disgust and anger (“Consump- 
tions sow/In hollow bones of man; strike 
their sharp shins,/And mar men’s 
spurring”), anticipates Beckett and Céline 
in its poetic ferocity as well as in its philo- 
sophical absurdity. Timon’s dyspeptic fury 
falls between the insane vengefulness of 
Titus Andronicus and the humanizing 
madness of Lear; his hatred of greed is a 
wholesale indictment of London’s increas- 
ingly mercantile society. In Timon, Shake- 
speare takes self-loathing to its metaphysi- 
cal limits, an aptly sardonic exercise that 
has plenty of relevance for our post-Holo- 
caust era. 

Lithe and spare, Michael Langham’s 
staging is so intelligent it makes the 
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script’s numerous repetitions — the Bard 
has to show us how each of Timon’s bud- 
dies gives him the cold shoulder — build 
on rather than dissipate the gnawing pain 
of ingratitude. Updated to the 1920s and 
30s, with the music of Duke Ellington 
playing in the background (Timon’s fall is 
subtly linked with the Depression), the 
production’s first half revs to an unforget- 
table climax, when the penniless Timon in- 
vites his turncoat buddies to a anti-dinner 
that mocks the feast that opened the play 
— it’s a banquet of empty plates and cups. 

As Timon, Brian Bedford is at his 
sharpest here, hurling silverware at his 
fleeing guests, losing his wits amid gushes 
of sputtering frenzy. Later, on a barren set 
influenced by the spindly design of Wait- 
ing for Godot, Bedford fails to come up 
with the necessary Nietzschean angst — 
the actor’s poignant, but he’s never power- 
ful enough to frighten you, to thrill you, 
with the depths of Timon’s blasted soul. 
Yet Bedford is fine during the script’s qui- 
eter moments of rancid comedy. He and 
John Franklyn-Robbins, who plays the 
cynic Apemantus, turn a verbal slugfest 
about which of them hates mankind the 
most into an affectionate but venomous 
contest, a brilliant rap of fear and loathing. 

With a strong supporting cast delivering 
the verse with relaxed clarity (a refreshing 
exactness that also marks Stratford’s well- 
spoken but conventional Much Ado About 
Nothing), it’s hard to believe Timon could 
be topped. But Banff Music Theatre’s pro- 
ductions of Maxwell Davies’s one-person 
mini-operas, Eight Songs for A Mad King 
and Miss Donnithorne’s Maggot (librettos 
by Randolph Stow), are spiky journeys 
into an autistic universe, searing visions of 
the cranial twilight zone as an atonal echo 
chamber. Language, as well as music, is 
distorted by the pressure of psychological 
disturbance — sounds are warped into 
bizarre but strangely moving shapes and 
sizes, an aural version of a funhouse mir- 
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than electrifying. Brian Bedford reprises 
his Tony Award—winning performance in 
Moliére’s School for Wives, but he’s done 
the part so often, he spends much of his 
time on stage playing up to the audience. 
And though Francis Beaumont’s Knight of 
the Burning Pestle gets a lively staging, the 
Elizabethan comedy-within-a-comedy is 
such a piffle, you wonder why Stratford 
bothered with it. 

Sadly, except for parts of Lulu, the 
Shaw Festival is somewhat disappointing 
this season, particularly a so-so produc- 
tion of Hedda Gabler that’s memorable 
mainly for its snappy two-hour length, 
feisty Aunt Juliana (Joan Orenstein), and 
cranky adaptation (by Canadian play- 
wright Judith Thompson). Even a solid 
production of GBS’s The Doctor’s Dilem- 
ma, graced by the airy set designs of 
Cameron Porteous, lacks the sexual piz- 
zazz that usually spices the Festival’s icon- 
oclastic approach to Shavian windbaggery. 
Although the cast take on the playwright’s 
breathtaking rhetoric with the vocal agility 
of opera singers moonlighting as soapbox 
orators, a play about a physician who may 
not save the life of a patient because he de- 
sires the guy’s wife calls for some glandu- 
lar heavy breathing. Michael Ball and 
Maggie Huculak are a couple of live wires, 
but director Paul Lampert consistently 
cuts the juice. 

Maybe all the Festival’s libido was saved 
for the salacious Lulu, whose randiness 
shocked a number of Canadian critics and 
theatergoers. The bone of contention 
seems to be the scantily clad performers, 
prophetic signs of where Lulu’s insatiable 
sexual appetite will lead, who gyrate to 
rock music as they change the scenery. To 
me, director Newton’s disco inferno feels 
more tacked-on than tacky. Wedekind’s 
turn-of-the-century vision of pleasure re- 
pressed doesn’t need any help — it’s still a 
potent argument for the liberation of de- 
sire in a civilization dedicated to its eradi- 





HELEN TAYLOR AS LULU: the scantily clad performers are 
prophetic of where Lulu’s insatiable sexual appetite will lead. 


ror. Mad King spotlights the surrealistic 
mutterings of George III (“Dear land of 
sheep and cabbages. Dear land.”); Miss 
Donnithorne features the dada-esque 
droolings of the snubbed bride who served 
as the model for Dickens’s Miss Havisham 
(“The harbour lay on her indigo back/with 
all six legs in the sky”). 

Yet the impression isn’t of grotesques 
on parade but of tortured souls mired in 
black comedy. The crazed King punctu- 
ates a rant by taking a violin out of a play- 
er’s hand and smashing it; Miss Don- 
nithorne capers to an increasingly mangled 
version of the wedding march. Director 
Keith Turnbull also heightens the pathos 
by having his two singers (Thomas Goerz 
in Mad King, Fides Krucker in Miss Don- 
nithorne) interact with the musicians, who 
respond to the characters’ squawks, hoots, 
screams, and heaves with indifference, 
puzzlement, and fear. The piece’s power- 
ful links between the breakdown of world 
and word — communication by mutation 
— could have been effectively used in Ti- 
mon. | haven’t been as shaken up by an 
evening of theater in years. 

Unfortunately, the rest of the Stratford 
Festival offerings I saw were more lulling 


cation. Rather than have the rock-and- 
rollers dart in and out of the action, New- 
ton might have better served his ideas 
about connecting hanky-panky past and 
present if he had simply set the drama in a 
club dedicated to slam-dancing. 

Yet Barnes’s demonically slaphappy 
adaptation, which switches from baggy- 
pants farce to gruesome violence (you 
never know whether someone is going to 
get hit in the face with a pie or a club), 
hews close to Wedekind’s disquieting syn- 
thesis of dank sadism and erotic tender- 
ness. And once Newton settles down, he 
renders the play’s final sequence — a par- 
ty that decays into a terrifying vision of 
sexual slavery and Lulu’s execution by 
Jack the Ripper — with expressionistic 
panache. 

His use of physical gesture is spectacu- 
lar, particularly in the demise of Lulu’s ob- 
sessed lesbian lover, Countess Geschwitz. 
Stabbed by the Ripper, she collapses to the 
floor in the shape of an S and slowly re- 
volves, full circle, to a dead stop. That mo- 
ment, along with so many others, proves 
there’s not just method but artistry behind 
the madness at the Stratford and Shaw 
Festivals. Q 
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Playing The Winter's 
Tale for laughs 


by Bill Marx 


THE WINTER’S TALE: AN INTERSTATE ADVEN- 
TURE, adapted from Shakespeare’s play by the Corner- 
stone Theater Company. With music and additional 
lyrics by David Reiffel. Directed by Bill Rauch. Set de- 
signed by Lynn Jeffries. Lighting by Mary-Ann Greanier. 
Choreography by Sabrina Peck. With Peter Howard, 
Amy Brenneman, Alison Carey, Christopher Moore, 
Johnny Bain, and Wanda J. Daniels. At the Agassiz The- 
atre. (Closed.) 


nderwritten by AT&T, Cornerstone The- 
ater Company’s free-wheeling outdoor ver- 
sion of Shakespeare’s late romance has 
been rolling, like a trucker on speed, across 
country. Because of rain, I missed seeing 
the production under the starry skies and had to make do 
— after an intercity adventure that involved racing from 
the Boston Harbor to Cambridge’s Agassiz Theatre — with 
a makeshift indoor version of the piece. Not that the close 
quarters cramped Cornerstone’s infectiously chaotic spirit. 
This traveling troupe of onetime Harvard wunderkinder 
embody a ragtag K-Mart aesthetic that celebrates dada-es- 
que monkeyshines, campy updating, cornball music, and 
the commingling of professional and amateur actors. 

Still, Cornerstone’s anarchistic auteurism works best 
with comedies, so Shakespeare and director Bill Rauch are 
on a collision course this time around. The problem is that 
The Winter’s Tale isn’t just out for giggles. It sets up an op- 
position between diseased mind and medicinal magic that 
this production entirely misses. Yet the show’s so damned 
playful that you can’t help jumping on the bandwagon — 
even if it’s engaged in a postmodern game of chicken in 
which the Bard gets run over flat. 

In Rauch’s Americanized version of Shakespeare, 
Leontes’s court becomes the town of New Urban, whose in- 
explicably jealous mayor falls prey to the delusion that his 
wife, Hermione Smith, is rolling in the hay with Polixenes 
Jones, the mayor of the neighboring hamlet, New Rural. Not 
only are the royals turned into a couple of good ol’ boys, but 
Rauch has restructured the play so that Hermione’s adultery 
trial comes first, preceded only by a frenzied but unsuccess- 
ful attempt at exposition by two television reporters. By way 
of hallucinogenic flashbacks, Leontes then recounts what led 
him to his suspicion of hanky-panky and to his decision to 
send his baby daughter, by bus, to a deserted wheatfield in 
the Beverly Hillbilly-esque New Rural. 

The mishmash of Shakespearean verse and contempo- 
rary double talk turns the trial into a hilarious Elizabethan 
bastardization of Perry Mason. (“How came this limo so 
easily taken?” “Something stinks of undue process.”) But 
the clever facelift also robs the tragicomedy of its pathos 
and its poetry — taking the lyrical guts out of the language 
and replacing it with modern twaddle is a joke that pales 
over the show’s two and a half hours. This kind of good- 
natured parody should hit-and-run, not drag on with the 
inclusion of weak-kneed songs and superfluous mono- 
logues. 

And though Cornerstone regulars Peter Howard 
(Leontes) and Alison Carey (Paulina) invest their roles with 
surprising dignity, they are hamstrung by the amateurs 
around them. As Hermione, Wanda J. Daniels hacks at the 
verse like a golfer stuck in a sand trap, and Edret Jene 
Brinston, as Camillo, is completely incomprehensible. Cor- 
nerstone’s practice of casting everyday people in major 
roles is admirable social policy, but this time out it’s an 
artistic mistake. Hermione’s miraculous rebirth in an art 
gallery raises a guffaw rather than a gasp. 

Yet when the scene changes to New Rural (Shake- 
speare’s Bohemia), the amateurs make perfect deadpan 
yokels — Ma and Pa Kettle types who hoot and holler 
through an uproarious Fourth of July costume party 
(Camillo goes as Superman, Polixenes as Uncle Sam). 
Rauch enlivens these traditionally turgid folk scenes with 
surrealistic slapstick. And the vaudevillean spoofing works 
wonderfully, from Christopher Moore’s con-man Panason- 
ic (Autolycus), who comes on as an Elvis imitator selling 
VCRs and the latest Madonna tapes, to dancing gas pumps 
and a chorus of “It’s a Grand Old Flag” led by a bumpkin 
draped in the flag. 

The affectionate send-up of Middle America is so deli- 
ciously funny, I’m almost willing to forgive Rauch’s fall into 
political correctness. But must there be a song at the patri- 
otic hoedown that self-righteously reminds us there’s “just 
been a war”? And why does Paulina, who was married to a 
man for years, suddenly become a lesbian at the end of the 
play, if not to make the point that in America there’s room | 
for everyone? A longtime fan, I’m willing to go almost any- | 
where with Cornerstone. But when The Winter’s Tale starts 
peeling down the interstate fueled by do-gooding polemics, 
this passenger jumps off. 
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Yuppie love 


Greenberg’s Eastern Standard 
finds the right time zone 


by Robin Dougherty 


EASTERN STANDARD, by Richard 
Greenberg. Directed by Eric Engel. Set 
designed by Brigitte Altenhaus. Lighting 
by Marc de la Reza. With John Porell, 
Diego Arciniegas, Dori May Kelly, 
Dorothy A. Gallagher, Blake Robbins, 
and Annette Miller. Presented by the 
Nora Theatre Company at the Theater at 
the Harvard Union, Fridays through 
Sundays through September 28. 


he title refers, of course, to 
the time New York City is 
on, but the zone reported on 
in Richard Greenberg’s 1989 
Broadway hit, Eastern Stan- 
dard, is bounded less by meridians than by 
years. Its characters include such familiar 
late-’80s types as Phoebe, a Wall Street 
executive who’s involved in the just-break- 
ing insider-trading imbroglio, and 
Stephen, an architect who designs the 
buildings that are causing urban overde- 
velopment. The play’s first act is set in a 
Manhattan restaurant where diners chow 
down on such yuppie fare as grouper 
tortellini while trying, unsuccessfully, to 
ignore the bellows of the bag lady who’s 
ensconced herself not only in the arena of 
liberal guilt but at a nearby table. Act two 
takes place at a beach house “on the Is- 
land,” to which a cadre of the diners flee 
to escape not just the city heat but, in 
Phoebe’s case, the fresh news of her 
brother Peter’s AIDS diagnosis. 

Indeed, Greenberg’s play makes fun of 
yuppies — their babble about relationships 
and food and liberal responsibilities — 





while giving very real social maladies their 
due. How do all these concerns fit on one 
stage? And more important, in these post- 
Milken days, are yuppies still grist for the 
dramatic mill? At the Theater at the Har- 
vard Union, where the Boston premiere of 
Eastern Standard is being presented by the 
Nora Theatre Company, worries about the 
play’s diminishing shelf life nearly disap- 
pear amid its brisk comedy, not to men- 
tion its intelligent production by a (mostly) 
competent group of actors. At the helm is 
director Eric Engel, whose task it is to get 
six disparate personalities to seem like a 
group of people who might actually end up 
sharing the same charcoal grill by the end 
of the summer. 

That’s no small feat, given that at the 
play’s onset only two pairs of characters, 
dining at adjacent tables, actually know 
each other. Fate moves in the unlikely 
shape of May, the street person whose ob- 
scene ramblings have thus far annoyed only 
the hassled waitress. But when May fitfully 
pounces on Peter, the four diners are 
thrown together and end up, by way of 
comic (in the case of Drew and Peter) and 
heartfelt (Phoebe and Stephen) manipula- 
tions, appropriately paired. In the Nora 
production, the task of moving the focus 
from Stephen and Drew’s table to Phoebe 
and Peter’s, and finally to May’s, is accom- 
plished by an odd routine that finds actors 
moving scenery and then leaning wistfully 
against it between scenes. I’m not sure why 
this couldn’t be accomplished with lighting, 
but, surprisingly, it’s not as damaging to 
the momentum as what happens in act two. 

By the time the group end up at 
Stephen’s beach house, waitress Ellen in 
tow, the potential fire between John 
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STILL RELEVANT ’80s: Blake Robbins and Diego Arciniegas as 
two of the yuppies Greenberg makes fun of. 


Porell’s Stephen and Dorothy A. Gal- 
lagher’s Phoebe has failed to ignite sparks 
between the two actors. That means 
there’s less at stake when it turns out that 
Phoebe’s still in touch with her stockbro- 
ker boyfriend back in the city. The more 
interesting relationship, however, is that 
between Drew and Peter, who is remain- 
ing aloof rather than reveal his illness. 
Diego Arciniegas gives one of the most 
consistently lively performances as Drew, 
savoring his character’s humorous quirks, 
which include the urge to hail a taxi when- 
ever he’s flustered. His talents are wasted, 
however, on Blake Robbins, who certainly 
looks the part of a love object but never 
brings Peter to life. 

It’s Ellen (played by the overly dizzy 
Dori May Kelley), who arranges for the 
now-medicated May to spend a few days 
on the island as the “agent of our moral 
regeneration.” May’s character is written 
without a lot of sentimentality, and in the 


hands of the talented Annette Miller, she 
becomes a formidable life force, part Irish 
fishwife and part demented grandmother. 
She knows she’s something of a social ex- 
periment for the others, but she’s the one 
character who never expects the status quo 
to change. She’s already got a survival 
mechanism. 

In its specific trappings, Eastern Stan- 
dard chronicles emotional territory so 
ephemeral it’s already vanished. As a peri- 
od piece, the play gives us a chance to di- 
gest what we just lived through — better 
late than never. More important, it sug- 
gests what’s still fresh and painful about 
the ’80s. After all, dealing with confusion 
and loss and diminished expectations (or 
as one character puts it, with “the sadly in- 
frequent — accidental — happinesses of 
all the rest of our lives”) proves as perti- 
nent today as it did when we first found 
out that the boom wasn’t going to last, and 
that our loved ones had AIDS. Q 
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by Jim Macnie 


espite taking some criti- 
cal barbs for its formality 
and its somber tone, 
Sting’s The Soul Cages 
has been riding the charts 
for more than seven months, with plat- 
inum sales; and the Soul Cages tour is now 
making its Second sweep through New 
England, stopping tonight and tomorrow 
night (the 13th and 14th) at Great Woods. 
In light of the album’s studied poise (and 
of its predecessors, The Dream of the Blue 
Turtles and . . . Nothing like the Sun), the 
buoyancy of his current live shows seems 
paradoxical. But when I spoke to him in 
LA, just before the tour, Sting, a Jane’s 
Addiction fan, made it clear that he knows 
first-hand about cutting loose. 

Although few will mistake The Soul 
Cages for a Johnny Thunders record, or 
the tour for Sex Pistols redux, Sting’s face 
lights up when he recounts the energy that 
was running rampant in his early days as a 
musician. “I came to music with the same 
sort of anger and aggression that defined 
those times,” he smiles. “As I recall, there 
were plenty of spontaneous and exciting 
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Alive alive-o 


Sting’s Soul Cages tour 
cuts loose again at Great Woods 
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moments when the Police were really play- 
ing well — it was always fun to work up a 
sweat. But I don’t feel that I need to be 
that angry young man anymore. These 
days I’m much more calm, and the newer 
music is a true expression of how I feel. 
Once you’ve made your mark utilizing that 
aggressive rock thing, I think it’s very hard 
to escape. I don’t envy people who have 
that hanging over their heads.” 

So The Soul Cages’ aggression — issued 
by an artist who is closing in on the age of 40 
(October 2, fans) and written in the wake of 
a parental death — is of the slow-burn vari- 
ety. Time and again Sting allows his tunes to 
demonstrate what they have in common with 
Method acting, and the music’s stateliness 
rises and falls with the nature of the life-sized 
questions strewn across the record. He’s 
long been fond of concocting the big state- 
ment — a strategy that sometimes mars the 
immediacy and intimacy of rock and roll — 
and by adhering to the mainstream pop val- 
ues of finesse and formula, he over-elabo- 
rates the lessons his woes have taught him; 
they don’t come off as insightful as he might 
have intended them to. 

“Actually I’m not sure whether singing 
about such loss is going to be good for any- 
one else,” he says with a shrug, “but you’ve 
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got to put your grief somewhere. For me, songs are the way to 
deal with that. After finishing the last album, I hadn’t written a 
thing, not even a rhyming couplet or a bit of doggerel. Lots of 
music, but nothing to say, and it bugged the hell out of me. 
Rather than write songs about my car or dancing or some- 
thing else, I just decided to wait. Finally I unplugged, and it 
was a way of mourning, actually, one I’m lucky I found. We 
don’t have rituals that allow us to do that these days; you're 
supposed to be firm and strong when all you want to do is 
mourn. I’m glad I have this medium to work in, because it has 
given me an outlet for my thoughts and emotions.” 

The somber tone even bleeds into genial moments like 
“All This Time.” Although it’s thoroughly upbeat — Sting 
describes it as a homage to the classic Stax sound — there 
are wisps of gloom that allude to our common fate. They 
float up through the lyrics and infiltrate the song, offering a 
nonchalance that gives his point of view far more depth. 
Banishing the over-thoughtful tone that runs through much 
of the record, it’s a reminder that Sting’s artifice needn’t be 
conspicuous to be effective. Chalk it up to his experience as 
a pop craftsman, or credit his voice, which has surely be- 
come more expressive over the years. 

“It’s been recognizable for a while now, but lately it has 
grown as an instrument,” he concurs. “I’m learning to do 
more with it, take a few more chances. I’ll never be Placido 
Domingo, but it’s a sound that has its place. Singing other 
people’s songs helps a lot as well; you’re not just falling 
into the cadence of your own style. I did a couple of covers 
that didn’t make it to this record. [Bill Withers’s] ‘Ain’t No 
Sunshine,’ [Squeeze’s] ‘Tempted’ — that’s one I wish I’d 
written, it’s great.” 

A few years ago, Sting was accused of hiring jazz musi- 
cians just to bring an instant sense of scope to his work, 
and he admits picking up many pointers from the Blue 
Turtles tour band, which boasted Branford Marsalis on sax. 
But extensive world’ touring broadens any attentive artist’s 
scope, so his musical allusions continue to expand. Further, 
he doesn’t hesitate to call on various sources from his past 
for inspiration. All this adds up to an upper-income version 
of a cosmopolitan view. 

“Not in the sense that it’s particularly ethnic,” he cau- 
tions, “more like the music of someone educated by the ra- 
dio. The British radio was very eclectic, and my music re- 
flects that to a degree. I certainly pick up ideas in my trav- 
els, as well, but I try not to make them too overt. To me, 
the best music jumps out of the form a bit and doesn’t real- 
ly have any parameters to it. 

“For example, ‘Englishman in New York’ [from.. . 
Nothing like the Sun] had a slight reggae feel and then 
went into a classical bridge, a Bach ostinato, and then a bit 
of hip-hop; and all those changes weren’t really that notice- 
able. I don’t want the changes to be too studied, so that 
people say, ‘Oooh, that’s clever.’ Because as soon as they 
do, they’re missing the point, missing the song itself. 

“I’ve never wanted to be an archivist, reproducing the 
music of a certain period, a certain time and place. That 
kind of maneuvering gets you into trouble with authentici- 
ty. To me, rock and roll is a great mongrel form that needs 
new blood all the time to make it grow. Like a vampire: 
suck it, exploit it, and it will change, stay contemporary.” 

The current road band have had plenty of time to toy with 
such variations. The pared-down ensemble — keyboardist 
David Sancious, guitarist Dominic Miller, and drummer 
Vinnie Colaiuta — have been with Sting since the beginning 





of the tour. “I’ve always considered a record only a template 
for what a live performance can be. You start there and see 
if you can make it better as you go — change keys, lyrics, 
tempos. You move it on. In live performance these days, 
there’s a tendency to make the stage show a replication of 
the video, re-create MTV exactly. I’ll admit that I’m a char- 
acter of myself, but even the Police never reproduced their 
records exactly on stage; that’s not what I want to do.” 

He’s also back playing the bass, which offers him new 
challenges (“I forgot how tough it is to master the syncopa- 
tion of singing in one time signature and playing in anoth- 
er”) as well as control (“I can shift the way I want the mu- 
sic to go much easier from the standpoint of the bass”). 
The grandiose moments are kept to a minimum, and with a 
sleeker unit, the songs might have the power to repulse the 
ostentatious. That in turn eliminates a bit of the billowing 
sentiment that bloats the tracks on The Soul Cages. 

“I’d like to make it so that we’re always playing smaller 
venues, which would also help in making the tunes have 
more impact, but that’s not always possible. We do start 
that way, however, at theaters like the Beacon in New 
York, just so we can grow organically instead of going im- 
mediately to the hand-in-the-air, grand-gesture sort of 
thing. It’s important to return to the basics, because when 
you do, the music always changes. It really does.” 

“Sometimes I think people have this view of me as being 
quite mannered,” he concludes with a steely little upturn in his 
smile, “but this time out I wouldn’t mind being loose, essed 
even. Just as long as it doesn’t always sound the same.” 
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Birthing Abort 


Tribe bring their major- 
label debut to fruition 


by Stephanie Zacharek 


en years down the road, per- 

haps we'll finally realize that 

black cotton-lycra has done 

as big a disservice to the mu- 

sic scene as it has to lumpy 

thighs. When the tyrannical fabric started 

creeping into clubs, sometime in the mid 

’80s, it seemed to spawn its own sound: 

gloom rock, a sound that is, like the club 

denizens who zone out to it, far too cool to 

be hopeful. The sound and the fashion are 

so inextricably linked that if one isn’t the 

progeny of the other, it’s easy to believe 

that at the very least the two sprang forth 
from the same yawning black womb. 

But 10 years down the road, if there are 

only a handful of black-cotton-lycra bands 


worth remembering, local heroes Tribe 


may be one of them. Their Slash debut, 
Abort (due in stores September 10), marks 
them as one of the more delightful bands 
of that breed — hardly a meager honor, 
since most such bands would consider de- 
light a four-letter word. 

If you’re a strict constructionist, Tribe 
barely squeeze into the category of black- 
cotton-lycra bands. Their lyrics do tend to 
be depressing, and they favor moody key- 
boards, but their songs show a marked re- 
spect — rather than disdain — for pop 
hooks. Even when their melodies are hung 
with tattered curtains of dread, they find a 
way to let a sliver of sun — in the form of 
a shimmering harmony, or a glistening 
guitar chord — into the mix. 

That’s what makes songs like “Rescue 
Me” and “Tied” work so well: they subvert 
the over-seriousness with lustrous girl- 


group harmonies, courtesy of lead singer 
Janet LaValley and vocalist/keyboard play- 
er Terri Barous. On “Tied,” the vocals are 
almost Bangles-like, a marvelously incon- 
gruous match with Eric Brosius’s crunchy 
guitar chords. LaValley’s voice is taut and 
disciplined, and at times undeniably gor- 
geous. There are moments (particularly in 
“Jakpot” and the otherwise superb new 
version of “Daddy’s Home”) when she de- 
scends too readily into Pat Benatar—style 
histrionics, perhaps not realizing that a 
dose of restraint might be more effective. 
But her sound is earthy and warm, most 
notably on “Daddy’s Home.” 

The song itself is a solid piece of work: 
though its subject matter is bleak (painting 
a nightmarish picture of home life with an 
abusive father), it’s remarkably and re- 
freshingly straightforward. To their credit, 
the band know this is a moment when 
cryptic lyrics are inappropriate. When 
LaValley sings, “When he’s home, it’s not 
a home,” she strings the words together in 
a plaintive, almost sing-song loop, as 
though they were being sung by a child. 
But she sings in what is very much a wom- 
an’s voice, and you realize that the song is 
less about the vulnerability of children than 
it is about adults whose scars never fade. 

At the other extreme, there is that over- 
seriousness, and at times their artiness 
comes off as artifice. The eerie “Vigil,” 
for example, walks a fine line between be- 
ing hypnotic and just plain numbing. And 
lyrics like “You can’t cut/I cannot bleed/ 
Relieved to see/My dreams deceived” 
(from “Easter Dinner”) sound like out- 
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SUBVERTING OVER-SERIOUSNESS: Janet LaValiey’s voice 
is taut and disciplined, and at times undeniably gorgeous. 


takes from a creative-writing-class drill 
on assonance. 

There are also times when Tribe remind 
you a bit too much of those other local 
heroes, the Pixies (perhaps that’s not so 
surprising, since Abort was produced by 
Chris Sheldon and Pixies engineer Gil 


Norton). Like that band, Tribe favor wiry, 


churning chords and broad washes of 
fuzzy guitar; unlike that band, they often 
sound calculated, as if they’d made a spe- 
cial effort to map out their hardest-rocking 
moments beforehand. Even their grungiest 
tirades seem studied, as if they were a 
state arrived at by committee vote. 

Tribe are an impressively tight outfit 


(they’re rounded out by drummer David 
Penzo and bassist Greg LoPiccolo, who’s 
also a key songwriter), and it’s no won- 
der they’ve been such a mainstay of the 
local scene for the past five years or so. I 
have the nagging sense, though, that 
they’d be a better band if they allowed 
themselves to make a few mistakes, if 
they surprised themselves (and us) a little 
more often. Then they could be the ones 
to show the rest of the black-cotton-lycra 
crowd that a little cellulite is not such a 
terrible thing. QO 





(See this issue’s Styles section for a pro- 
file of Tribe.) 
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Rabble soul 


Billy Bragg returns to the labor 
of love and the love of labor 


by David Barber 


ome the revolution, no 
one will bat an eye at the 
notion that sterling pop- 
craft and social con- 
science are natural bedfel- 
lows. Until then, though, Billy Bragg clear- 
ly intends to soldier on as the most unsink- 
able exception to the contradiction. He’s 
like the poor schmuck in the old Woody 
Allen joke who thinks he’s a chicken: his 
family and friends refuse to disabuse him 
because they need the eggs. Why break it 
to Billy that he’s a freak of nature while he 
keeps cranking out all those lusty rave-ups 
and cut-to-the-bone ballads? 

Not that it would help any. If Bragg re- 
nounced his calling as a fistwaving fire- 
brand for the guise of a gladhanding chart 
climber, it would qualify as the most as- 
tounding conversion in the annals of rock: 
wilder than Dylan finding Jesus, woollier 
than Cat Stevens chucking his mike for a 
mosque, more seismic than Madonna’s 
discovery of peroxide. And true to form, 
there’s certainly no hint of repentance on 
his latest disc, Don’t Try This at Home 
(Elektra), a 16-song cornucopia of rabble 
rousing and soul baring that once again 
shows why Bragg is pop’s reigning protest 
laureate. Never mind that his southpaw 
politics are getting whaled by the zeitgeist: 
this leather-lunged troubadour is going to 
have his hooks and harangue us too. 

What sets Bragg apart from the self-righ- 
teous bleaters and spewers is not just his 
stiletto wit but his incorrigible penchant for 
wading into the quagmire of the sexes. If 
his invincible idealism sometimes grates, his 
romantic vulnerability almost never cloys; 





whatever utopian nostrums he cooks up are 
spiked with the bitter pill that even the 
high-minded can be laid low by hormones. 
On Don’t Try This at Home, he makes a 
stab at having the twain meet with the ra- 
dio-ripe single “Sexuality,” an uptempo 
stomp that aims at putting the libido back 
into social liberation. The song is no sweaty 
come-on number a la Marvin (“Sexual 
Healing”) Gaye or George (“I Want Your 
Sex”) Michael — it’s an outright carnal an- 
them exhorting one and all to defy nay-say- 
ers and nukes with some inspired nooky. 

Not even Billy’s full-throated attack, 
however, can save “Sexuality” from peter- 
ing into a feel-good sing-along, mainly be- 
cause the tune never quite decides whether 
it wants to be winningly droll (“I’ve had 
relations with girls from many nations/I’ve 
made passes at women of all classes”) or 
briskly didactic (“Safe sex doesn’t mean 
no sex, it just means using your imagina- 
tion”). It’s not Bragg at his most tren- 
chant, but what “Sexuality” lacks in lasting 
bite it makes up for in uncommon chutz- 
pah and ear-pleasing bounce. 

Besides, one’s inclined to humor a few 
monkeyshines on behalf of eros from this 
populist dynamo. That’s especially true in 
the wake of his steely offering last year, 
The Internationale, which skirted sexual 
politics entirely in favor of hardcore folk- 
rock manifestos. It’s a welcome sign to see 
Bragg once again turning his songwriting 
chops to the labor of love as well as the 
love of labor, passions he blended so mas- 
terfully on his 1987 gem Workers Playtime. 

Perhaps the layoff accounts for the rust 
that intrudes a bit on his latest romantic bal- 
ladry. Best of the bunch on the new disc is 
the opening kiss-off ditty “Accident Waiting 
To Happen,” wherein ideological ack-ack 
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sends a dalliance down in flames. As for the 
rest, whether it be the sprightly melancholy 
of “You Woke Up My Neighborhood,” or 
the cello-wrought rue of “Moving the Goal- 
posts,” or the transcontinental punning and 
pining of “Body of Water,” the twang of 
Bragg’s heartstrings seems a trifle mechani- 
cal. There’s many a trademark zinger here, 
to be sure (“I put on my raincoat to make it 
rain/And sure.enough the skies opened up 
again”), but no lovestruck gutwrenchers 
equal to his top form. 

The pensive “Trust” falls just short of 
his high-water mark too, though not for 
lack of guts. As in “Valentine’s Day Is 
Over,” one of the stellar cuts on Workers 
Playtime, “Trust” is a gambit in ventrilo- 
quism, Bragg cast as a mouthpiece for a 
woman’s mingled sorrow and anger. Set 
against a mournful fliigelhorn and 
teardrop Fender arpeggios, this 
time it’s a lament of a girl fear- 
ing she’s pregnant and dread- 
ing her likely abandonment. Al- 
though it doesn’t measure up 
lyrically to the earlier effort, 
“Trust” is moving in its utter 
directness and appealing in its 
sheer conviction. How many of 
Bragg’s bomber-jacket breth- 
ren would have the, ahem, balls 
to pen a song in a woman’s 
persona, anyhow? 

But it’s outrages, not infideli- 
ties, that spark Bragg’s re- 
sounding triumphs on Don’t 
Try This at Home. His sooty 
working-class radicalism has 
always been a far hue and cry 
from the blow-dried earnest- 
ness of fashionable “message 
songs,” so it’s no surprise to 
find his dissenting fury undi- 
minished. What’s new is his 
stealth: he seems to have decid- 
ed that his time is better spent getting un- 
der our skin than pinning back our ears. 
Back-to-back cuts on the B-side are in- 
structive in this regard. “North Sea Bub- 
ble,” with its lumbering guitar riff and 
belting vocal, musters little more than 
catchy bellyaching. “Rumour of War,” 
conversely, weaves artful understatement 
and a swirling chamber-string arrange- 
ment into a dirge for lost peace of mind 
that grips and spooks. 
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And Bragg’s rough-and-tumble upcoun- 
try drawl has seldom rung with as much 
fine-tuned moral fervor as on two con- 
summate performances here that mint the 
state-of-the-art in protest balladry. “Every- 
where” is not a Bragg original — it was 
written by Greg Trooper and Sid Griffin, 
and it invokes the singular and distant 
American tragedy of World War II 
Japanese internment. But sung by this 
hoarse and unappeasable Brit in a radiant 
arrangement featuring R.E.M.’s Peter 
Buck on stinging mandolin, the tune is re- 
incarnated as an arresting folk epic sus- 
pended outside time and place. Bragg is at 
the height of his powers too when the 
hate’s near at hand in “The Few,” a point- 
blank broadside excoriating the jackbooted 
yobs infesting his native soil. “Oh look out 
my country’s patriots are hunting down 





FLAGWAVING FIREBRAND: how 
could he be anything else? 


below,” Bragg growls against smoldering 
brass licks. “What do they know of Eng- 
land who only England know?” 

Bragg knows well how to spit and claw 
his way through a song, but here his deliv- 
ery is skillfully contained, as if to let the 
shame of the matter indict itself. He’s the 
soul of the new machine that kills fascists: 
listen carefully and you just might hear an- 
other Woody fingerpicking a mean accom- 
paniment on celestial harp. Q 
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Mick Jones takes Big Audio 
Dynamite beyond the Clash 


by Jim Macnie 


was very dismayed to see the 
comeback of flared pants last year,” 
opines Mick Jones facetiously, “be- 
cause we fought a war against 
them. The War of the Flares, 1977- 

1978, of which I am a proud veteran.” 

Obviously the man who will always be 
known as the Clash’s guitarist has a sense 
of humor. The above: statement also sug- 
gests that Jones, who brings his latest ver- 
sion of his post-punk ensemble Big Audio 
Dynamite into Citi on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, September 17 and 18, isn’t 
fond of sugarcoating the past. In fact, he’s 
always seemed most successful while clear- 
ing a path toward the future, often without 
worrying about what he might find. 

Before rap earned the mainstream status 
it currently enjoys, Jones had his ear to the 
ground. With the dust of the Clash crash 
settling behind him, he and BAD sashayed 
through the door opened by the hip-hop 
movement, sliced up bits of pop’s sonic 
history, and judiciously weaved them into 
a surprisingly prophetic confluence of rock 
and roll and dance music. It’s an experi- 
ment that has produced several tantalizing 
singles and patchy albums. 

The arrival of Jones’s latest, The Globe 
(Columbia), doesn’t do much to amend 
that ratio; though the new line-up — 
named BAD II — has seemed to spark 
Jones’s creative juices somewhat. Working 
tangentially to a scene that has pushed 
many of Britain’s Manchester groups to 
high visibility, BAD II get off on looking 
for the perfect beat and making mince- 
meat out of the useless social hierarchy 


that often dominates a climate where one 
guy’s trying to out-cool the next. 

“What I see on the dance floors over 
here is an attitude of ‘It’s not what you’re 
wearing, it’s what’s inside your head that’s 
important,’ ” muses Jones. “People relate 
to each other in a nicer way than they did 
back on the punk scene. Back then there 
was the smell of nihilism. The press picked 
up on that, and it didn’t help; when the 
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rious and casual. 
“We really want this stuff to expand and 


‘contract, do away with the nction that a 


song is a set piece. Maybe it’s because we 
took it to the remix stage early on, adding 
the samples before the basic ideas of the 
songs were laid down. We treat them as 
important parts of the puzzle.” 

Whatever problems BAD have had sus- 
taining strong work across full LPs are of- 
ten lost when they take the stage. Unlike 
many dance and rap acts, whose cutting 
and scratching sometimes comes off as 
anemic live, BAD’s base of real guitars and 
drums makes sure that the music retains 
some guts. So their high-tech construc- 
tionist ploys become icing on the cake, al- 
lowing their performances to blossom. I 
remember how surprised I was a few years 
ago to realize how essential to their sound 
the electronics had grown. The Globe sug- 
gests that currently those electronics carry 
even more clout. 

“The live thing is much wilder than the 
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record,” admits Jones. “I prefer it. We 
look like a traditional band, but we don’t 
sound like one because of the sequencers. 
We have a DJ on stage, and he’ll cut other 
people’s stuff; sometimes we play along, 
sometimes we don’t. We might even go off 
and leave the DJ- alone for a bit. What 
we’re looking for is a continuous spread of 
sound.” 

“The only important things these days is 
rhythm and melody,” says a voice that in- 
terrupts the groove in the middle of 
“Rush.” BAD II realize this, and they try 
to balance both elements. When they’re on 
a roll, says Jones, there’s as little space be- 
tween the beats and the songs as there is 
between the audience and the band. Can- 
didly admitting that he’s only just recently 
come to grips with all the social and musi- 
cal changes that the Clash helped bring 
about, Jones draws a conclusion with pride 
in his wispy voice. “I think one of our key 
victories was the fact that we made ‘pop 
star’ a derogatory term.” Q 





media got hold of that, people 
began sticking pins through their 
noses, making torn dresses, gob- 
bing for the camera. These days 
it’s easier to get along with peo- 
ple; there’s no anger charging 
the proceedings — or very little 
of it, anyway.” 

Such one-world sunniness 
sometimes leads rockers down 
the road to benign music. But 
“Rush,” the first single off The 
Globe and a wonderful piece of 
pop junk, indicates that the 
dance beats have only enhanced 
Jones’s rock vigor. The track 
ripples with energy, continuing 
the “C’mon Every Beatbox” in- 
stant gratification motif; it’s im- 
mediately digestible. It’s also lit- 
tered with inventive references, 
including the Who’s “Baba 
O’Reilly” synth riff (“I sent Pete 
a tape of it; he’s really up there 
in my book” says Jones). Com- 
bined with some souped-up 
drum tracks that go through var- 
ious stages of dropping in and 
out a la dub and “Hang On 
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Sloopy” chord changes, “Rush” BAD Il: Nick Hawkins, Mick Jones, Gary Stonadge, and Chris Kavanagh get off on 
seems both pliable and tight, se- looking for the perfect beat and making mincemeat of useless social hierarchies. 
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A cappella! 





The Nylons and the Bobs 
bring their pipes to Boston 


by Bruce Sylvester 


hen the human voice is 
set a cappella, with 
nothing to crowd it or 
distract attention, it 
can be not only the 
world’s oldest musical instrument but also 
the most captivating. Two unusual a cap- 
pella acts — the sublime Nylons and the 
hilarious Bobs — have new records and 
are hitting town on consecutive nights 
with their tight, precise harmonies and 
multi-layered arrangements. 

Recalling the Persuasions, the Nylons, 
on their new Four on the Floor (Scotti 
Bros.), soar with golden oldies like 





“Dream,” “Chain Gang,” and “Drift 
Away.” Still, they’re no mere nostalgia act 
— they lift these chestnuts Heavenward. 
Unlike the Bobs, the Nylons seldom ad- 
dress social issues, but when they do, it’s 
not a verbose sermon but a joyful dream of 
a golden future, as on ex-Nylon Paul 
Cooper’s composition “This Island Earth,” 
from 1987’s Happy Together. Similarly 
“Rise Up,” from Rockappella (1989), may 
be gay liberation’s most uplifting anthem 
yet. 

The Nylons formed in 1979, almost by 
accident. Aspiring actors Cooper, Claude 
Morrison, and Marc Connors sang infor- 
mally at Toronto parties with American- 
born Arnold Robinson, who’d sung with 
the latter- oun Fi Platters. Their local popular- 




















GOLDEN OLDIES: The Nylons are no mere nostalgia act — they 


lift those chestnuts Heavenward. 
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BEST OF BREED: The Bobs show al despite es senabiiah 1 revo- 
lution, the voice is still the funniest musical instrument. 


ity took them by surprise, and they aban- 
doned acting for Canadian and interna- 
tional singing stardom. But despite their 
slick stage show and five live-wire US al- 
bums (all but the newest on Windham Hill 
or its Open Air vocal subsidiary), the US 
has never woken up to their smooth-as- 
cream talents. That’s our loss. The present 
foursome replace Cooper (now a solo) 
with soul-influenced Micah Barnes, and 
Billy Newton-Davis takes over for Con- 
nors, who died this spring, reportedly of 
AIDS, leaving a rich musical legacy. 

Like the Nylons, the Bobs formed almost 
by chance. In ‘1981, Gunnar Madsen and 
Matthew Stull lost their jobs with a 
singing-telegram firm. That night, at a cel- 
ebration party, they decided to form an a 
cappella act and advertised for a bass 
singer. The only applicant, Richard 
Greene, discovered a delectably warped 
songwriting affinity with Gunnar. Janie 
Scott then entered with a nasal soprano 
that in a more conventional setting might 
sound grating but gives expressive depth to 
the Bobs. The newest Bob, Joe Finetti (an 
alumnus of Bobby McFerrin’s Voicestra 
doing mid-range and drum sounds), sings 
Gunnar’s parts on tour, though Gunnar 
still writes and records with the quintet. 

The compositions by Greene and Mad- 
sen mine the darkest depths of yuppie 


angst: an obsessed eavesdropper (“Through 
the Wall”); a woman distraught by her 
psychic husband’s knowing everything 
she’ll do (“My Husband Was a Weather- 
man”). Coming from Berkeley, the Bobs 
are surrounded by supposedly enlightened 
consciousness, so naturally they lampoon 
t. “Corn Dogs” recalls the romantic joys 
of junk food. On “Please Let Me Be Your 
Third World Country” (from My, I’m 
Large), Matthew begs a relentlessly PC 
girlfriend for attention as Richard chants 
“Politically correct! Politically correct!” 
And Janie’s scathing unliberated “Valenti- 
no’s” may enrage a few feminists. 

Leaving behind songwriting, their fourth 
and latest CD, Sings the Songs of .. . 
(Kaleidoscope), goes wild covering stan- 
dards like “Ring of Fire” and “Fever” with 
doo-wop, scatting, jungle sounds, and in- 
dustrial noise — even a heavy-metal imita- 
tion of Led Zeppelin’s “Whole Lotta Love.” 
Once described as “Devo Meets the Mills 
Brothers,” the Bobs show that despite the 
computer revolution, the voice is still the 
most versatile — and funniest — musical 
instrument. “BOB,” by the way, is a dog- 
show acronym for “best of breed.” Q 





(The Nylons play the Channel on Thurs- 
day September 19. The Bobs play Paine 
Hall at Harvard on Friday September 20.) 
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Because beauty is more 
than skin deep. 
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CELEBRATING 25 YEARS OF SERVICE TO THE COMMUNITY 
IN ASSOCIATION WITH 


ARTS/Boston ano 


PRESENT "me 
A WEEK OF FREE LUNCHTIME PERFORMANCES 
AT THE FANEUIL HALL MARKETPLACE 
SUNDAY SEPT. 29 - SATURDAY OCT. 5 
NOON - 2PM 


TO BENEFIT ARTS/Reach 


a aden Ho providing access to cultural events for people with disabilities, 
the elderly, and others through discounted tickets, partially subsidized 
transportation to concerts, theaters, and museums or on-site performances 
in nursing homes, hospitals, special needs schools rehabilitation clinics, 





and homeless centers. 











SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 29: JAN 
SHAPIRO 


WFelameiarclelicemi-m-m-l1ale (cl emanlel-lieit- la 
relate m-lelale hw iaicci em ele) anie)c-1nnles-) a Jal ml 
a vocalist with a distinct style and a 
vast repertoire. Shapiro won an 


NEA Jazz Special Project Award in 
1989. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 30: 
WHERE’S-THE BAND? 


Where's The Band? is an a capella 

fe] cole] omere) an} oles-1o1e Me) Ml ma) (elm VILL c Am LcILA oN 
Korn, Lori Glaser, Laurie Myers and Lisa 
Barrett. Their performance credits 
include “Nunsense”, “Forbidden 
Broadway” and the movie “Glory”. They 
perform a mixture of styles from ‘40s 
Swing jazz to modern pop. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 1: ED 
PEARLMAN & LAURA SCOTT 


\ 
ya 


so Ml eacrelalanrel ame ale m arclUlesmelere)em e)ecs-ical 
Yo) (oust ale me [sole] om ola (e)anatclalersi-me)| 
declolhdlelare|melere)ael-jam- (ale mM @rslelom 14-1 (018) 
aalUh-jlomre ale Me tcl alei om aactclalaatclami-mtale 
director of the “Boston Scottish Fiddle 
Club” Scott performs her own 
choreography in the Scottish Highland 
style. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 2: 
BERIT STRONG 


Siig) ard tcelale Mi-m- Meitct-s-)lerclme eli eclary 
Wialemarct-m colelece m7 (e (ci) melamenl= 

Tal ccigarchelelalcim-iel-1a|- eae LA Rcloloe 
Strong won the Top Prize in the 
CTUliccla melelalerclilelam@relanlelieldelar 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 3: 
SEMENYA McCORD 


Semenya McCord is an outstanding jazz 
Weolers\t-) emere) an) oles-1-1ar- ale manlel-j(em-10 10 ler-1 (0) 4 
She won the BMA Outstanding Jazz 
Vocalist in 1988, has recorded with 
Archie Shepp and recently performed at 
the Toulon Jazz Festival in France. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 4: MAURY 
ROSENBERG & HYPNOTIC 
CLAMBAKE 


Rosenberg’s original compositions 
incorporate jazz, classical, Klezmer, as 


§ well as bluegrass and rock. Hypnotic 


Clambake has Glenn Dickson, Joseph 
Kessler, Paul Engle, Grant Smith, 
atcllelamaeiciam-lalemulel-m le leL<-1 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 5: 
SUZANNE PEREL 


Suzanne Perel, a member of the staff at 
Berklee College of Music, is a vocalist 
late mey- (ale micr-(e(-1aa sem ar-t-mel-1-18 
fel-1acelaaaliare mia: lalem-(cele [ale m (al-m sie)-)ce) a) 
area since 1976. She is currently 
featured at The Top of The Hub. Her 
group includes Suzanna Sifter, Joe 
Santerre Lance Van Lenten and Steve 
Wark 


FREE LUNCHTIME PERFORMANCES 
AT THE MARKETPLACE | 
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Why Jerry Garcia and company 
are reason to be grateful 


by Mark Jurkowitz 


(Next week, beginning September 20, 
the Grateful Dead play six sold-out shows 
at Boston Garden. A lot of folks, former 
Deadheads included, are mystified by the 
band’s enduring cross-generational ap- 
peal. We asked Phoenix senior staff 
newswriter Mark Jurkowitz to enlighten us 
by discussing his 20-plus year fixation on 
the band.) 


or me, the Grateful Dead 
were an acquired taste. 
When you’re an 18-year- 
old trying to pal around 
with a bunch of guys 
from New York in a BU high-rise dorm 
— and the social cachet is dope and 
the Dead — well, you do both, and in 
the sequence I just described. Hanging 
around hardcore Deadheads, I didn’t 
even have the luxury of easing my way 
into their repertoire via the more easy- 
listening American Beauty or Working- 
man’s Dead. | was initiated via Europe 
’72, the live triple album that was 
shock therapy for the nouveau Dead- 
head. I listened because all my friends 
did. Then I started going to concerts. 
Somewhere along the way, I fell in 
love. And though it would fit the classic 
Deadhead stereotype, I didn’t experi- 
ence some kind of epiphany. Not even 
the time a group of us stumbled onto 
the 13th floor of the Sheraton Boston 
and discovered a weary Jerry Garcia, at 
the end of a long Christmas-season 
tour, standing in the hallway. (The only 
words of wisdom our guru imparted 
came after we asked him what his New 
Year’s plans were. “Checkin’ into a 
hospital, man,” he warbled in his flut- 
tery tones.) There wasn’t one special 
song that stole my heart. Or even one 
concert performance. It just happened. 
There are few fence-sitters when it 
comes to the Dead. You either get it or 
you dismiss them as the bubble-gum- 
mers of the beatnik generation whose 
addled adherents would be just as happy 
doing Amway or est or Scientology. So 
it makes no sense to try and proselytize. 
And it’s not worth trying to explain the 
more esoteric elements of their appeal. 


Unless you’re already a fan, explana- 
tions such as “They seem to have this 
kind of wisdom” or “We show up and 
give the Dead our good energy, and 
they fill us up in return” won’t cut the 
mustard. 

So here’s my closing argument to the 
jury. What finally won me over, I be- 
lieve, is the simple joy of believing that 
the Grateful Dead are the least perish- 
able rock-and-roll band I have ever run 
across. Sure, these graying middle-agers 
have forsaken the six-hour concerts, but 
each show is still ripe with promise of 
catching lightning in a bottle — of ad- 
lib brilliance, boundless energy, and 
endless choices. (Trying to guess the 
play list ahead of time is still a favorite, 
if futile, Deadhead parlor game.) No 
other group can roll out the staggering 
variety of ballad, blues, and boogie that 
these guys can. 

And the rap that all their songs sound 
alike is one of the most ill-informed 
Dead-bashing misconceptions. Listen to 
“Me and My Uncle,” then try “The Oth- 
er One” and maybe flip over to “Eyes of 
the World.” Finally, consider that this 
group are the Ernie Banks (“Let’s play 
two today”) of rock and roll: playing 
mega-houses like the Boston Garden 
and Madison Square Garden for nights 
on end, undaunted by diabetic comas, 
the deaths of the doomed keyboard 
players, or the plain old passage of time. 
Is it a coincidence that they are box-of- 
fice phenomenons, or that their fans can 
be counted in generations? Joie de vivre 
is pretty damn infectious. 

So I think I yielded to the Dead 20 
years ago because I somehow knew I 
would still love them today. I’m no 
longer an irresponsible kid, either. Now 
I have an important newspaper job and 
I’m deep into my thirtysomethings. And 
last Friday evening, when I paid my 
regular TGIF visit to a friend of mine 
— who is older and has an even 
weightier job — we engaged in our 
usual weekend cocktail. Then we put 
Europe ’72 on his crummy cassette 
player and lustily belted out “I Know 
You Rider” at the top of our discordant 
lungs. 

And we loved it. 

And I’m grateful for that. QO 
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A NORMAL DORK? He keeps his own band as down-home and 
comfortable as a pair of old slippers. 


Jerry’s kids 


erry Garcia comes into town with the Dead on the heels of his new Jerry 
mm oo Live (Arista) with the Jerry Garcia Band. And the double-CD makes 

you wonder: what does Uncle Jerry gain by playing with this lesser aggrega- 
tion? It isn’t as if the Dead didn’t give him all the solo space he could want. The 
Dead will play anything he writes, and they draw freely upon the same repertoires 
— blues, Motown, Bob Dylan, Los Lobos — that you find in this live set. The 
Dead even offer the assistance of Bob Weir to share vocals, easing the strain on 
Garcia’s aging pipes. 

But, in distinct contrast to Weir, who has used his side projects to experiment 
with jazz-fusion notions he’s not sure the Dead are ready for, Garcia keeps his own 
band as down-home and comfortable as a pair of old slippers. Keyboard player 
Melvin Seals mainly restricts himself to the broad chords and sweeping sonorities 
of the Hammond organ. Drummer David Kemper plays a sprightly gumbo back- 
beat with unsubtle hints of reggae riddim appropriate to the relaxed tempos. 

Buttressed by John Kahn’s perambulating bass lines and topped with gospel har- 
mony voices, the overall groove reeks of a populism within which, I suspect, Garcia 
tries to cast aside the awful burden of the Dead’s aristocracy and play like a normal 
dork. Which he largely does — none of these solos is particularly stunning, and 
most are overly dependent on Al DiMeola—type scalar motion — but at least his 
singing is more at ease than on the last few Dead albums. In my opinion, the real 
goat here is Kahn, whose bass solo on an otherwise charming reading of “Simple 
Twist of Fate” abuses the changes so severely that the rest of the band have to drop 


out until he’s through. 
— Michael Bloom 
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REALLY PERFORM. 


Whether you're looking for a lead role or a 
lead singer, you'll find plenty of leads in the 
Boston Phoenix MUSIC, THEATER & ARTS 
Classifieds. 


Every week thousands of people look to 
the Arts And Entertainment Authority for 
the latest in arts and entertainment 
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by Clif Garboden 


FRIDAY 
7:30 (38) Baseball. The Sox versus the New York 
Yankees. The date’s right. 
8:00 (4, 5, 7) People Helping People. Boston's 
major network affiliates work together to hype the 
United Way. (Until 8:30 p.m.) 
8:00 (44) Masterpiece Theatre: Traffik, part three. 
The conclusion of the excellent Masterpiece Theatre 
series about a British politician trying to disrupt an 
international heroin cartel. To be repeated tonight at 
11 on Channel 2. (Until 11 p.m.) 
9:00 (2) All Our Children with Bill Moyers. Bill 
reports on America’s “youth at risk.” George Bush, 
our Education President, says that kids are dumb 
because parents don't read to them enough. We say, 
George Bush likes dumb kids because they don't 
grow up to march in the streets when their govern- 
ment lies to them. (Until 10:30 p.m.) 
9:00 (4) Amityville: The Evil Escapes (movie). 
Perhaps it sneaked out when they let in the cat. 
(Until 11 p.m.) 
11:00 (2) Masterpiece Theatre: Traffik, part three. 
Repeated from Tuesday at 9 p.m. 


SATURDAY 
2:30 (7) Baseball. The Oakland A’s versus the 
Toronto Blue Jays, or the Chicago White Sox versus 
the California Angels. 
3:30 (5) Football. Temple versus Pitt. 
7:00 (7) Studio 7. This time ‘round, features include a 
pairing of Yo-Yo Ma and MIT experimental-music-pro- 
gram director Tod Machover. Plus a visit to the Ben 
and Jerry cow palace in East-Jesus/West-Nowhere, 
Vermont; something about tattoos (you, me); and 
some hype for the Boston Film Festival. (Until 8 p.m.) 
8:00 (7) Throw Momma from the Train (movie). 
The title of which is funny only if you remember the 
novelty song from about 400 years ago that played 
off the Pennsylvania Dutch grammatical construction 
“Throw momma from the train a kiss.” Anyway, 
Danny DeVito and Billy Crystal plot violence against 
women in this comedy. (Until 10 p.m.) 
8:00 (38) Stalag 17 (movie). Four more than 
Hogan's Heroes had. William Holden is a US POW in 
Nazi Germany suspected of being a Kraut spy. From 
1953. (Until 10:30 p.m.) 
9:00 (2) Casablanca (movie). Paris, Paris, Paris! 
Always with you it’s Paris. What about this hill of 
beans right here in front of us on the runway? The 
1942 classic with Bogie and Bergie, plus Claude 
Rains, Paul Henreid, Peter Lorre, and Sydney 
Greenstreet. WGBH often gets fantastically restored 
prints of black-and-white movies, so even if you've 
memorized this one, tape it for the grandkids. To be 
repeated Sunday at noon. (Until 11 p.m.) 
9:00 (5) Football. Penn State versus USC. 
10:00 (4) The Miss America Pageant. There she 
goes .. . and when she goes, she's gone. (Until mid- 
night.) 
10:30 (38) Sunset Boulevard (movie). A swan song 
with Swanson (G-L-O-R-I-A, that is) and (for the sec- 
ond time tonight) William Holden (if you see him this 
often, you can call him Bill). Classic Hollywood star- 
fading drama from 1950. (Until 12:30 a.m.) 
11:00 (2) MacArthur’s Children. A subtitled drama 
about some fifth-grade kids in occupied Japan expe- 
riencing the cutting edge of American culture. (Until 1 
a.m.) 
11:00 (44) Austin City Limits. Featuring music from 
John Hiatt and Los Lobos. (Until midnight.) 
Midnight (44) Austin City Limits. Again. Featuring 
music from George Jones and Cari Perkins. (Until 1 
a.m.) 
12:30 a.m. (38) Smile (movie). A truly amusing 
indictment of the teen beauty-contest scene starring 
Bruce Dern and Barbara Feldon. (Until 2:30 p.m.) 
2:30 a.m. (38) The Ugly American (movie). How 
later films such as The Deer Hunter and Full Metal 
Jacket could have been avoided. Or not. Marion 
Brando tries to pacify the Indo-Chinese with sweet 
talk and Hershey bars. (Until approximately 5 a.m.) 


SUNDAY 
1:00 (4) Football. The Pats versus the Pittsburgh 
Steelers. . 
4:00 (4) Football. The Buffalo Bills versus the New 
York Jets. 
4:00 (7) Football. The Atlanta Falcons versus the 
San Diego Chargers. 
8:00 (2) Masterpiece Theatre: A Tale of Two Cities, 
part one. This honest effort to present one of the few 
Dickens yarns with an actual plot nevertheless 
comes within inches of being a Monty Python adap- 
tation. Starring James Wilby, Serena Gordon, John 
Mills, and Jean-Pierre Aumont. To be repeated on 
Tuesday at 11 p.m. (Until 10 p.m.) 
9:00 (4) Problem Child (movie). is what John Ritter 
and Amy Yasbeck have after they decide to adopt 
Michael Oliver. Didn't notice this 1990 release among 
this year’s Oscar nominations, did you? Maybe that 
should tell you something. (Until 11 p.m.) 
9:00 (5) A Fish Called Wanda (movie). Who can 
justify or explain cult status? Who can articulate the 
reason that some people see certain films over and 
over again and squander their precious hours on 
earth seeing something they know by heart? Must be 
love. This truly odd black comedy with John Cleese, 
Michael Palin, Kevin Kline, and Jamie Lee Curtis is, if 
nothing more, lovable. Check it out. (Until 11:17 p.m.) 
9:00 (7) P.S.1. Luv U (movie). A two-hour preview of 
a new show that has Connie Sellecca and Greg 
Evigan as a con artist and a cop who have to pose 
as husband and wife in order to escape the mob. 
(Until 11 p.m.) 
10:00 (38) Ask the Manager. Does anyone else in 
Massachusetts have a bathroom with aluminum tile? 
(Until 10:30 p.m.) 


MONDAY 

8:00 (56) Helter Skelter (movie), part one. Steve 
Railsback relives the Manson murders. Weeds 
among the flower children. To be concluded on 
Tuesday starting at 8 p.m. (Until 10 p.m.) 

9:00 (4) Living a Lie (movie). The inside story of the 
Bush administration? No, just Jill Eikenberry trying to 
figure out how well she knows husband Peter Coyote 
after he lands in the middie of an arson cover-up. A 
1991 TV-movie. (Until 11 p.m.) 


9:00 (5) Football. The Kansas City Chiefs versus the 
Houston Oilers. 

10:30 (2) Dosvedanya Means Goodbye. True ‘nuff, 
but this is not ALM language show. Following one 
woman from her native Leningrad — now St. Peters- 
burg — to her home in the West. (Until 11 p.m.) 


TUESDAY 
8:00 (2) Nova: The Light Stuff. A look at an MIT 
effort to fly a man-powered 70-pound machine from 
Crete to Santorini. We seem to recall they made it. 
(Until 9 p.m.) 
8:00 (4) The Michael Landon Tribute. Now the real 
question is, will this week's TV Guide take this excuse 
to run yet another picture of Landon on its cover? 
Another question is, if, say, Bill Cosby died, would he 
get this much attention? Bottom line on ML: he was 
an okay actor who came across as a nice guy and 
people liked him a lot. And that's nice. But it's not as 
important as the folks who are exploiting his tragic 
death left and right make out. (Until 10 p.m.) 
8:00 (38) The Conversation (movie). A well-regard- 
ed 1974 F.F. Coppola drama about overhearing a 
murder conspiracy. Starring Gene Hackman and 
John Cazale. (Until 10:30 p.m.) 
8:00 (56) Helter Skelter (movie), part two. The con- 
clusion. (Until 10 p.m.) 
8:30 (7) Coming to America (movie). Another one 
of those old-style situation comedies with updated 
jokes, but this one, with Eddie Murphy as an African 
prince out to find his queen in Queens, is actually 
funny. Co-starring Arsenio Hall and James Earl 
Jones. (Until 11 p.m.) 
9:00 (2) After the Warming. And long after the 
warning. James Burke, the man who's made so 
much of the past come alive for PBS viewers, takes 
a grim look at the all-too-certain future of the world 
without an ozone layer. Hot enough for ya in the year 
2050. (Until 11 p.m.) 
9:00 (5) Roseanne. The season premiere. The fat 
lady screams again. (Until 9:30 p.m.) 
11:00 (2) Masterpiece Theatre: A Tale of Two 
Cities, part one. Repeated from Sunday at 8 p.m. 
The best and worst of times all at once. (Until 1 a.m.) 


WEDNESDAY 
8:00 (2) In the Shadow of Love: A Teen AIDS 
Story. There's been so much hype for this that 
somebody must like it. A locally produced drama 
about two high-school girls who come to realize the 
reality of the AIDS threat. Produced by WGBH and 
ABC, where it will show up soon as an after-school 
special. (Until 9 p.m.) 
8:00 (5) Dinosaurs. Has this been on or off the air 
since the first week? Anyway, this is a beautifully 
executed but kinda dumb sit-com starring animated 
dino puppets. Not for kids, or for adults. Who's left? 
The season premiere. (Until 8:30 p.m.) 
9:00 (2) Mystery: Mother Love, part one. Now we all 
know that Diana Rigg is a wonderful person and that 
if she seems nasty sometimes on TV shows or on 
stage it's just because that's her job. Still, it's a bit 
upsetting to see cuddly old Mrs. Peel turn psycho- 
killer and monster-mom. Repeated frorn last season. 
A wonderful (though nasty) drama about a woman 
scorned. To be concluded on Thursday at 9 p.m. 
(Until 11 p.m.) 
9:00 (5) Stop at Nothing (movie). A made-for-cable 
1991 movie about a detective and a children's-rights 
advocate who tangle over a child whose parents are 
splitting up. Lindsay Frost and Veronica Hamel star. 
(Until 11 p.m.) 
9:30 (4) Seinfeld. New season opens. (Until 10 p.m.) 
9:00 (44) American Originals: Creole Families: 
Louisiana Zydeco and Jazz. Those are three distinct 
musical types, but even insiders have to admit 
they're all in the family. (Until 10 p.m.) 
10:00 (4) Quantum Leap. New season opens. (Until 
11 p.m.) 


THURSDAY 
8:00 (4) Season Openers for: The Cosby Show, A 
Different Worid, Cheers, and Wings. At half-hour 
intervals. (Until 10 p.m.) 
8:00 (38) This Property Is Condemned (movie). F.F. 
Coppoia helped adapt this Tennessee Williams tale to 
the screen. Natalie Wood falls in love for money with 
Robert Redford. Also staring Charles Bronson, 
Robert Blake, and Dabney Coleman — all very young 
in this unpleasant 1966 production. (Until 10:30 p.m.) 
9:00 (2) Mystery: Mother Love, part two. The con- 
clusion. Seriously, Rigg is great in this. (Until 11 p.m.) 
9:00 (5) The Jewel of the Nile (movie). If Romancing 
the Stone could be so much fun, why not try to make 
a movie just like it? You could get Kathleen Turner and 
Michael and Danny DeVito, and ultimately, nobody 
would care, because once is enough. (Until 10 p.m.) 
1:00 a.m. (38) The Capture of Bigfoot (movie). Got 
him. (Until 3 a.m.) 


FRIDAY 
7:30 (38) Baseball. The Sox versus the New York 
Yankees. 
9:00 (2) American Masters: Harold Lioyd: The Third 
Genius. A profile of comic Lioyd, presumably within the 
context of geniuses one and two, who.are probably 
Chaplin and Keaton, but we don't know and WGBH 
was a little stingy with the details. (Until 11 p.m.) 
9:00 (7) Us (movie). Michael Landon. He's back. At 
least on film with this pilot movie for an unmade 
series about a wrongly convicted murderer who 
returns to his family. (Until 11 p.m.) 
10:00 (4) A Comedy Salute to Michael Jordan. 
Sure they don’t mean Landon? (Until 11 p.m.) 


a 

The 525th line. \n the The More Things Change . . . 
Dept.: we have Fox syndicating a Fox show to itself. 
Starting Monday, September 16, Married . . . with 
Children, a show that always impressed us as just a 
bunch of lame and obvious dirty jokes p' up 
lame and obvious characterizations (i.e., a lot like 
The Golden Girls), will be stripped weekdays at 7:30 
p.m. and at 11 p.m. on Channel 25. And further proof 
that Dan Berkery at Channel 38 knows what's hap- 
pening, Studs, that unimaginative but smutty varia- 
tion on The Dating Game, has been dumped from 
TV-38 and deposited where everybody said it. be- 

all along — WFXT. (Catch it — we're kidding 
— nightly at 11:30 p.m.) 
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344 Newbury Street 
Boston. MA 02115 


266-2440. 





$10 OFF 


TRADE IN YOUR OLD SHOES. 
GET A NEW PAIR OF REEBOKS. 
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Bring your tired, your tattered, your threadbare old sneakers 
to the Reebok Store, along with this coupon, and get 


$10 toward any pair Reebok == of Reebok shoes. : 
° 
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“She ordered Hot Chocolate served 
frozen...she was 
spoiled rotten. | loved h¢r. . 


LE 


Serendipity A 


Life is too short to eat boring food. 
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343 WESTERN AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE ¢ 492-7772 
Fri. & Sat, Sept. 13 & 14 BAR & DEU 
WINSTON GRENNAN OPEN FOR ALL 
SKA ROCK BAND RED SOX GAMES 
Sun., Sept. 15 Top 40 Nightly 
MOZAMBA co fern rece ve 
ing BOB MOSES & 
STAN STRICKLAND 
We., Sept. 17 
TONY PENNISI ' 
GROUP lormerly BEACHCOMBER 
Jazz * Jazz * Jozz yn oy eau 
© Friday « 
Wed. & oR 18&19 JIM PLUNKETT 
© Saturday « 
Call Club For Infe CHUCKLEHEAD 
t 
Fri. & Sat., Sept. 20 & 21 * Sunday « 
HUSH 
LAMBSBREAD| | | ——#us#_| 
. ry SHOOT THE MOON 
o Thursday . 
FEZ HENRY { 
© Friday « i 
THE FOOLS 
° Saturday 
MARK MORRIS 
Featuring Fine Jamaican Food & CAT TUNES 
Proper ID & Dress Required 
THE You Can Watch TV Any Night! 
Turn to 8 Days a Week, 
Where Your Entertainment Plans 
Are Made (Easier) For You! 











ENJOY DINNER BEFORE 
OR AFTER A SHOW AT 


J.R.'S EATERY 


MON.-SAT. 11-10pm 


528 Commonwealth Ave. Kenmore Square 
536-2750 





wryn? 7 PRR? 
BUN? - i S$ 


196 VARTARD AVE. ALLSTON, MA 
294-9804 or 254-9820 
i. 8/31 SPAM PARIS - OUT- 
BOUND SYMPHONY (Record Release) + 
CRAB DADDY « SPECIAL FRIDAY THE 
13TH SHOW WITH THE BALLS 











VOLCANO SUNS + DRUMMING 
ON GLASS + TROJAN PONIES + EVOL 


TWIN 


POSSE NFX + THIRD 
ESTATE + BOBHAUS + BURNING 
GIRAFFE 





1/2 PRICE ADMISSION 
BEFORE 9:30 MON - THURS! 
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BLACK 
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BOSTON B \KE DB LUES 


Thurs, 5 iat 
SHIV ERS 
Fri, Sept. 20 
LIVING P ROOF 
a1 
TRIP ( DS 
Lhurs, 


LE TTERS TO CLEO 
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CLIFFS O1 DOONEEN 


5 hurch Street 
Pambriage 


492-8630 








Every Friday - 48:00pm | 
CLIFF MYERS 





Friday & Saturday 
DJ Dancing 





Sunday & Monday 
MOVIES 
Call our Movie line 
232-4546 for details 





Tu 
KARAOKE 





Wednesday 
Heineken College 
Party 


Prizes - T Shirts - Givea 





Thursday + D.J. 
Limbo to the 


Caribbean 








Contest 
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JIMMY CLIFF plays at the Channel on Wednesday. 


To place a listing: bring it or send it to 
Listings, Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline 
Ave., Boston 02215 at least eight days 
before the issue in which it would appear. 
We can't take any listings over the 
phone. There is no charge, but your copy 
may be rewritten due to space limitations. 
Include the time of the event (or the hours 
that a gallery or museum is open to the 
public), date, place, a description of the 
event, how much it costs, and a phone 
number that can be published. Specify 
whether admission is free; listings will not 
be published without price information. If 
the information is for an event or exhibit 
lasting more than one week, specify the 
dates of the issues in which you would like 
‘the listing to appear. le 


Theater listings are separate; send them 
by 2 p.m on Friday to “Play by Play,” c/o 
Bill Marx. Auditions, classes, religious 
services, reunions, and events requiring 
advance registration are not listed here: 
call Phoenix Classifieds at 267-1234 to 
take out an ad. Unsolicited photographs 
are considered for publication but are not 
returned to senders. 

NOTE: ABSOLUTE LISTINGS DEAD- 
LINE IS THURSDAY AT 5 P.M. FOR THE 
FOLLOWING WEEK’S ISSUE. To be 
considered for “Hot Tix,” the deadline is a 
week earlier; to be considered for “Next 
Weekend,” two weeks earlier. 


BOSTON POLICE: 911 

BROOKLINE POLICE: 911 

CAMBRIDGE POLICE: 911 
SOMERVILLE POLICE: 625-1212 
STATE POLICE: 566-4500 

BOSTON FIRE: 911 

BROOKLINE FIRE: 730-2277 or, from 
Brookline, 911 

CAMBRIDGE FIRE: 876-5800 
SOMERVILLE FIRE: 623-1500 


MEDICAL 


EMERGENCIES 





BOSTON-BROOKLINE-CAMBRIDGE: 
911 

SOMERVILLE: 623-1500 

POISON: Poison Control System, 232- 
2120 

SUICIDE: Samaritans 247-0220 
CAMBRIDGE CITY HOSPITAL: 498- 
1000 

MASS. GENERAL HOSPITAL: 726-2000 
MASS. EYE & EAR: 523-7900 

BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL: 534-4075 
BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL: 735-3337 


BRIGHAM & WOMEN’S HOSPITAL: 
732-5636 

CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL: 735-6611 
PROJECT PLACE HOTLINE: 267-9150 
BOSTON RAPE CRISIS CENTER: 492- 
RAPE. Immediate and continuing support, 
medical and legal info, referrals. 

RAPE CRISIS HOTLINE serving Greater 
Lynn and North Shore. Call 595-RAPE for 
immediate and continuing support, 
medical and legal information. 

ST. ELIZABETH’S HOSPITAL: 789-2666 


C lubs 


by 


FRIDAY 
ALEXANDER’S (277-3400), 1700 Beacon 
St, Brookline. Pianist Ellie Boswell. 
ANTHONY'S (628-4220), 156 Highland 
Ave., Somerville. Close Enough. 

ARBOR HOUSE (524-8080), 131 Morton 
St., Jamaica Plain. Call for information. 
AVENUE C (423-3832), 5 Boylston Pi., 
Boston. Progressive rock by DJ. 

THE AVEROF (354-4500), 1924 Mass 
Ave, Cambridge. Greek music with 


bellydancing. 

AXIS (262-2437), 13 Lansdowne St., 
Boston. Call for information. 

BOBO’S (322-3550), 296 Main St., 
Malden. Music by DJ. 

BOG OF ALLEN (522-2400), 131 Green 
St., Jamaica Plain. Landlords of Soul. 
BOSTON BEACH CLUB (227-9660), 300 
North Marketbuilding, Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace. Call for information. 
BOSTON HARBOR HOTEL (439-7000), 
70 Rowes Wharf, Boston. In the 
Harborview Lounge at 5:30 p.m., jazz 
pianist/vocalist Diana Krall; at 8 p.m., 
Diana Krall Trio. 

BOYLSTON’S (734-1200), Rte. 9, 
Chestnut Hill. George Schuller Quartet. 
BUNRATTY’S (254-9820), 186 Harvard 
Ave., Allston. Spam Paris, Outbound 
Symphony, Crab Daddy, Balls. 
CANTARES (547-6300), 15 Springfied 
St., Cambridge. Call for information. 
CARUSO DIPLOMAT (233-2000), Rie. 1, 
Saugus. Al Vega Trio hosts the 
“Professional Talent Showcase” and an 
open mike. 

CATCH 22 (254-2222), Days Inn, 1234 
Soldiers Field Rd., Brighton. Call for 
ink : 


THE CHANNEL (451-1905), 25 Necco 
St, Boston. Mudhoney, Superchunk, Gas 
Holter 


CHRISTOPHER'S (876-9180), 1920 


Mass Ave, Cambridge. Call for informa- 

tion. 

CITI (262-2424), 15 Lansdowne St., 

Boston. Music by DJs. 

CITYSIDE (742-7390), Faneuil Hall 
, Boston. Rick Russell Band. 

CLUB 3 (623-6957), 608 Somerville Ave., 

Somerville. Call for information. 

CLUB CHOICES (625-4975), 381 

Somerville Ave., Somerville. Salsa/mer- 

engue/cumbia dance contest. 

CLUB M-80 (254-2054), 969 Comm Ave, 

Boston. At 11 p.m., “Disco Inferno” dance 


party. 

CLUB SERENGETI (666-0910), 888 
Tremont St., Boston. African and Carib- 
bean dance music. 

COLONIAL HILTON (245-9300), exit 42 
off Rte. 128, Lynnfield. At 6 p.m., Matt 


Johnson. 

COLONIAL INN (508-369-9200), 48 
Monument Sq., Concord. Laurie Gold- 
smith. 

COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL (267-6495), 
Copley Sq., Boston. At 7 p.m., Ken 
Stanton 


CRICKET'S (720-5570), 101 Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, Boston. Night Magic. 
DIAMOND JIM’S PIANO BAR (536- 
7676), Lenox Hotel, 710 Boylston St., 
Copley Sq., Boston. At 5:30 p.m., Harvey 
Finestein; at 9 p.m., Dave Thom Troy. 

ED BURKE'S (232-2191), 808 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. Chicago A. C. Reed and His 
Sparkplugs, Chuck Morris and Sidewalk 
Blues. 

THE EDGE (426-7744), 1 Necco St., 
Boston. Call for information. 

EDIBLE REX (508-667-6393), 251 Old 
Concord Rd., Billerica. Call for 
information. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL (338-4400), 
Bristol Lounge, 200 Boylston St., Boston. 
At 5 p.m., Bert Seager; at 8:30 p.m., 
Suzanne Davis Trio. 

GABRIELLA’S (965-8310), 418 
Watertown St., Newton. Open mike and 
sing-a-long, hosted by Dave Cuddy 
GINELLA’S (508-376-2302), above 
Cappy’s Restaurant, 32 Exchange St., 
Millis. Bobby Watson. 

GREEN BRIAR RESTAURANT AND 
PUB (789-4100), 304 Washington St., 
Brighton. Mark Morris and the Catunes. 
GROG (508-465-8008), 13 Middle St., 
Newburyport. State Street R&B Band. 
GROVER'S (508-927-7121), 392 Cabot 
St., Beverly. O-Positive, Buzzsaw Fris- 
bees, Answer This. 

HARBOR CLUB (426-8600), 145 
Northern Ave., Boston. Dance music by 
DJ. 

HARPER'S FERRY (254-9743), 158 
Brighton Ave., Aliston. 

HUB CLUB (338-6999), 533 Washington 
St., Boston. Call for information. 

1882 IRISH EMBASSY (238-1882), junct. 
of Rtes. 106 and 123, So Easton. 
Crossroads. 





JOHNNY D’S (776-9667), 17 Holland St., 
Somerville. Barrence Whitfield and the 


Savages. 
JON’S PLACE (884-9533), 9-11 Williams 
St, Chelsea. Connection. 


KENDALL CAFE (661-0993), 233 Cardi- 
nal Medeiros Ave., Cambridge. Richard 
DeMone and Patti O'Keefe. 

KINVARA PUB (783-9400), 34 Harvard 
Ave., Brighton. Lookalikes. 

LILY'S (720-5570), Faneuil Hall, Boston. 
At the Piano Bar: at noon, Brian Walkley; 
at 7 p.m., Josh Dodes. In Lily's Cafe: Bob 
Talalla. 

MANRAY (864-0400), 21 Brookline St., 
Cambridge. Progressive and alternative 
dance music. Progressive music by DJ. 
MAXWELL’S (266-1705), 335 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. Call for information. 

ME & THEE COFFEEHOUSE (631-8987), 
28 Mugford St., Marblehead. 

LE MERIDIEN (451-1900), 250 Franklin 
St., Boston. In the Julien Lounge: pianist 
Jeffrey Moore. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT (354- 
8238), 472 Mass Ave, Cambridge. Jazz at 
7 p.m., Axis Mundi; at 10 p.m., Hellenic 
Greek Music Ensemble. (All shows 18+.) 
MIDWAY CAFE (524-9038), 3496 
Washington St., Jamaica Plain. 
NAMELESS COFFEE HOUSE (864- 
1630), Zero Church St., Cambridge. Call 
for information. 

NIGHTSTAGE (497-8200), 823 Main St., 
Cambridge. Heretix, Apollo Landing, 


x. 
OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS (508-898- 
2231), 22 South St., Westborough. 
Jonathan Edwards, Diana Kirk. 
OVATIONS (508-535-4600), Holiday Inn, 
junct. of Rtes. 1 and 128, Peabody. Call 
for information. 

PAOLO RISTORANTE (227-5550), 216 
Hanover St., Boston. Pianist Ray Santisi. 
PARADISE (254-2052), 967 Comm Ave, 
Boston. Bim Skala Bim, Chuck. 

PASSIM (492-7679), 47 Palmer St., 
Cambridge. Greg Greenway, Annie Clark. 
PEARL STREET (413-584-7771), 10 
Pearl St., Northampton. Cail for informa- 
tion. 

PLOUGH AND STARS (492-9653), 912 
Mass Ave, Cambridge. Call for informa- 
ton. 

THE RAT (536-2750), 528 Comm Ave, 
Boston. Concussion Ensemble, Roger 
Miller and No Man, Common Ailments, 
Mr. Dizzy. In the balcony: Carbuncle. 
REGATTABAR (864-1200) 1 Bennett St., 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge. Stanley Turren- 
tine. 

ROXY (227-7699), 279 Tremont St., 
Boston. Neicey Boswell, the White Heat 
Swing Orchestra, the Roxy Dancers. 
RYLES (876-9330), 212 Hampshire St., 
Cambridge. Upstairs: Myanna. Down- 
Stairs: Herman Johnson Quartet. 
SCULLERS, Guest Quarters Suite Hotel 
(783-0090), 400 Soldiers Field Rd., 








eo. 





Boston. Carol Sloane. 
SIT 'N BULL PUB (508-897-7232), 163 
Main St., Maynard. Band that Time 


Forgot. 

THE TAM (277-0982), 1648 Beacon St., 
Brookline. Shy Five. 

TOP OF THE HUB (536-1775), Prudential 
Center, 52nd floor, Boston. Maggie 


Galloway Quartet. 

T.T. THE BEAR'S PLACE (492-0082), 10 

Brookline St., Cambridge. Raindogs, 
Dee 


immortals, ; 

VENUS de MILO (421-9595), 11 Lans- 
downe St., Boston. House, funk, hiphop, 
and progressive music by DJ Jewels. 
WESTERN FRONT ang obi 7772), 343 
— Ave., Cambridge. Winston Gren- 


WILLOW JAZZ CLUB (623-9874), 699 
WORCESTER ARTIST GROUP (508- 
754-0545), 38 Harlow St., Worcester. 
Buffalo Tom, Flat Stanley, Pulsar, Leroy 
Hoke. 

ZANZIBAR (451-1955), 1 Boylston PI., 
Boston. Music by DJs. 


SATURDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 


addresses. 

ALEXANDER’S, Brookline. Pianist Ellie 
Boswell. 

ANTHONY'S Somerville. Top 40s music 
from America and Brazil. 

AXIS, Boston. “X Night.” 

BOBO’S, Malden. Music by DJ. 

BOG OF ALLEN, Jamaica Plain. John 
Stokes, Monkey Mind. 

BOSTON HARBOR HOTEL, Boston. In 
the Harborview at 5:30 p.m., jazz 
pianist/vocalist Diana Krall; at 8 p.m., 
Diana Krall Trio. 

BUNRATTY’S, Alliston. Bags, Crazy 
ALice, Macey’s Parade, Naked Age. 
CAMBRIDGE BREWING CO. (494-1994), 
1 Kendall Sq., Cambridge. Professor 


Harp. 

CARUSO DIPLOMAT, Saugus. Al Vega 
Trio, with guest. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. Special Beat, Hi 


Hats. 

CHRISTOPHER'S, Cambridge. Loiterers, 
Gerard Evans Duo. 

CITYSIDE, Boston. Stand. 

CLUB 3, Somerville. Call for information. 
CLUB CHOICES, Somerville. Funk, hip 
hop, R&B, and reggae played by DJ. 
CLUB M-80, Boston. At 11 p.m., 
“Adventures” dance party. 

COLONIAL HILTON, Lynnfield. At 6 p.m., 
Matt Johnson. 

COLONIAL INN, Concord. Aztec Two- 


Step. 

COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. At 7 
p.m., Ken Stanton. 

CRICKET’S, Boston. Pianist Peter 


Golemme. 

DIAMOND JIM’S PIANO BAR, Boston. 
Thom Troy. 

ED BURKE’S, Boston. Heavy Metal 
Horns, Bruce Marshall Group. 

THE EDGE, Boston. Call for information. 
= REX, Billerica. Call for informa- 


FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At5 
p.m., Peter Cover; at 8:30 p.m., Suzanne 
Davis Trio. 
GABRIELLA’S, Newton. Dave Cuddy and 
Ron . 


GINELLA’S, Millis. Slip Knot. 

GREEN BRIAR RESTAURANT AND 
PUB, Brighton. Shoot the Moon. 

GROG, Nor Easters. 
GROVER’S, Beverly. Barrence Whitfield 
and the Savages, Dynamics, Points North. 
HARBOR CLUB, Boston. Dance music by 
DJ. 

HARPER'S FERRY, Allston. Young Neil 
and the Vipers. 

HUB CLUB, Boston. Call for information. 
1882 IRISH EMBASSY, So Easton. Biue 
Rabbit, Obstructed View. 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Casselbury- 
DuPreé. 

JON’S PLACE, Chelsea. Country 
Connection 


KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. At 8 p.m., 
“Kendall Kapers Variety Show’; at 10 
p.m., Patti O’Keefe and Richard DeMone. 
KINVARA PUB, Brighton. Lookalikes. 
LILY'S, Boston. At the Piano Bar: at noon, 
Brian Walkley; at 6 p.m., Phil Harding. in 
Lily's Cafe: At 5 p.m., Jim Jones; at 10 
p.m., Bob Talalla. 

MANRAY, Cambridge. Progressive and 


LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In the Julien 
Lounge: pianist Jeffrey Moore. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cam- 
bridge. At 3 p.m., blues jam; at 7 p.m., 
Apollo Landing; at 10 p.m., Arabic music. 
(All shows 18+.) 

MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. King- 


tones. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westbor- 
. Boogaloo Swamis. 

PAOLO RISTORANTE, Boston. Pianist 

PARADISE, Boston. At 11 p.m., “Paradise 

a Go-Go" dance party. 

PASSIM, Cambridge. Greg Greenway, 

Annie Clark. 

PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Call 

for information. 

THE RAT, Boston. Johnnies, Hotbox, 

Miss Xanna Don't, Facts About Rats, 

Ballistics. In the : Velcro Peasents. 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Stanley 

Turrentine. 

ROXY, Boston. Neicey Boswell, the White 

Heat Swing Orchestra, the Roxy Dancers. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs: call for 

information. Downstairs: Herman Johnson 

Quartet. 

SIT "N BULL PUB, Maynard. John Lincoin 


TOP OF THE HUB, Boston. Maggie 
Galloway Quartet. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. 
Young Fresh Fellows, God's Eye, Uncle 
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Betty. 

VENUS de MILO, Boston. Deep House, 

hip-hop, reggae, and funk with DJs Deb 
and Seanne. 


— FRONT, Cambridge. Winston 
walow JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. 
Norman Zocher. 

WORCESTER ARTIST GROUP, 
Worcester. Mobius Groove. 


ZANZIBAR (451-1955), One Boylston PI., 
Boston. Call for information. 


SUNDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 
ALEXANDER’S, Brookline. Cliff 
Tetle/Steve Heck Duo 


ANTHONY'S, Somerville. Brazilian and 
American music. 

BOBO’S, Malden. Music by DJ. 
BUNRATTY’S, Aliston. Cat House, Brain 
Trust, Zen Under Fire. 

CATCH A RISING STAR (661-0167), 30 
JFK St, Cambridge. At 10:30 p.m., open- 
mike acoustic music night. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. (18+) Special 
Beat, Hi Hats. 

CITYSIDE, Boston. Kris Wales 

CLUB 3, Somerville. Rock 'n roll/blues 
jam, featuring Amyl. 

COLONIAL INN, Concord. Eric 
Schoenberg. 

CRICKET’S, Boston. At 11 a.m., Bob 
Baughman; at 7:30, 9, and 11 p.m., Brian 
Walkley Quartet, with guests Bob Gay and 
Baron Browne. 

THE EDGE, Boston. Call for information. 
FOUR SEASON HOTEL, Boston. At 5 
p.m., Bert Seager Quartet. 

GREEN BRIAR RESTAURANT AND 
PUB, Brighton. D.J. Chris. 

GROG, Newburyport. At 6 p.m., “Parker 
Wheeler/Peter Giftos Blues Party.” 
HARBOR CLUB, Boston. Dance music by 
DJ. 

HARPER’S FERRY, Aliston. Open mike 
R&B jam with Stovall Brown. 

1882 IRISH EMBASSY, So Easton. Doe 


Bros. 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. At 4 p.m., 
blues jam; at 9 p.m., Jazz. 

KINVARA PUB, Brighton. D.J. Mark. 
MAXWELL’S, Boston. Free movies. 

LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In Café Fleuri: At 
11 a.m., jazz brunch. 

LILY'S, Boston. At the Piano Bar: at noon, 
Brian Walkley; at 5 p.m., Phil Harding. In 
Lily's Cafe: at 10 a.m., Phil 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cam- 
bridge. (18+). At noon Brazilian brunch; At 
2 p.m., Naked Age, Laurels, Cut Daddy; at 
8 p.m., Charlie Kolhase Quintet. 
MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. Blues 


jam. 
OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westbor- 
PASSIM, Cambridge. Greg Greenway, 
Annie Clark. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs: Call for 
information. Downstairs: Kevin Barry's 


Soul. 

SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Lourdes. 
THE TAM, Brookline. Strunk and White 
Band. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S, Cambridge. Astro- 
logical dance party. 

VENUS de MILO, Boston. Adult Children 


ba. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Matt 
Maneri Quartet. 

WORCESTER ARTIST GROUP, 
Worcester. John and Mary, Anthology, 
Michael Ladd. 


MONDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


BOG OF ALLEN, Jamaica Plain. Open 
mike. 
BUNRATTY'S, Allston. Fuse, Shrubs. 
CITYSIDE, Boston. Scott 

CRICKET’S, Boston. At 7:30, 9, and 11 
p.m., Brian Walkley Quartet, with guest 
Scott Gi 


Gilman. 
THE EDGE, Boston. “Pioneer Laser 
Karaoke.” 


GREEN BRIAR RESTAURANT AND 
GREEN STREET GRILL AT CHARLIE’S 
TAP (492-9723), 280 Green St., Cam- 
bridge. Willie Alexander's persistence of 


memory. 
HARPER'S FERRY, Allston. Nicki Skipper 
and the Rhythm Method. 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Cabaret Du 


Somerville. 
KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Call for 
ink . 


LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In the Julien 
Lounge: pianist Geoffrey Hicks. 

LILY'S, Boston. At the Piano Bar: at noon, 
Brian Walkley; at 5 p.m., Phil Harding. 


MAXWELL'S, Boston. The Candies. 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cam- 
bridge. (18+). Debris with Tim Beme. 
RYLES,- Cambridge. Upstairs: Call for 
information Downstairs: Teka. 
STELLINA, (924-9475), 47 Main St., 
Watertown. The New Cool Duo. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Dilemmas. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. 
Stone Soup Poetry. See listing under 
Prose. 


WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. 


Raphie Malik Quartet. 
ZANZIBAR, Boston. Call for information. 


TUESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 
ALEXANDER’S, Brookline. Jazz jam, 
featuring Trudy Sandhaus and Friends. 
BOG OF ALLEN, Jamaica Plain. 
Bash with John McGann. 
BUNRATTY’S, Allston. Bone Horses, 
THE CHANNEL, Boston. (18+) Jagged 
Edge U.K., Tragus, High Voltage. 
CITYSIDE, Boston. Back Pages. 
Continued on page 36 
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COMPETITION 
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CATCH A RISING STAR ¢ CLUB 3 
NIGHTSTAGE 


APPLICATION DEADLINE 
SEPTEMBER 23, 1991 !!! 


107,3 Fm 
THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS IN PRIZES 


APPLICATIONS AVAILABLE AT 
PARTICIPATING CLUBS 
DADDY'S JUNKY MUSIC 

OR CALL (617) 395-8180. 
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Fri., September 13 ¢ 18+ 


IMMORTALS 


« MARY DEE REYNOLDS 


Sun., September 15 Ipm @ 18+ 
STONE SOUP POETS PRESENT AN ASTROLOGICAL 
BIRTHDAY PARTY. 

FEATURING LIVE MUSIC BY 

THE REAL HEROS WITH DJ'D 





Mon., September 16 ¢ 18+ 


ANNIE PLUTO and MICHAEL PLUMMER 


18° 18+ 
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1 Boylston Place (Between Charies & Tremont Streets) ¢ 451-1955 





Whether you're 
looking for a lead role 
or a lead singer, you'll 
find plenty of leads in 
the Boston Phoenix 
MUSIC, THEATER & 
ARTS Classifieds. 


Every week over 
thousands of people 
look to the Arts And 
Entertainment 
Authority for the latest 
in arts and 
entertainment 
information. And 
because we cover the 
entire entertainment 
scene, we have the 
most comprehensive 
art-related classified 
section in Boston. 
You'll not only find 
vocalists, but 
instruments, gigs, 
rehearsal space, 
auditions, instruction 
and much more. 


To place you're ad, 
see the coupon in 
this week's issue 
or Call: 


267-1204 














On September 23rd Celebrate with 
the Phoenix the Birthday of an 
Eight- Year-Old Who Demands to 
be Heard and is Loved by Thou- 
sands . . . Give a Hoot, WFNX is 
Eight Years Old! 
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Continued from page 35 

CLUB CHOICES, Somerville. Blues jam. 
COLONIAL INN, Concord. Gene Kelly. 
COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. At 6 
p.m., Ken Stanton. 

CRICKET’S, Boston. Night Magic. 
DIAMOND JIM’S PIANO BAR, Boston. At 
5:30 p.m., Mary Morgan; at 9 p.m., Chris 
Neville Trio, Lisa Thornson. 

THE EDGE, Boston. Call for information. 
FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 
p.m., Bert Seager; at 8 p.m., Suzanne 
Davis. 

GROG, Newburyport. Hoot. 

= D’S, Somerville. End Construc- 


HARBOR CLUB, Boston. Dance music by 
DJ. 


HARPER’S FERRY, Allston. Acoustic 
Roots jam with Chance Gardener. 
KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Open mike 
for si . 

LILY’S, Boston. At the Piano Bar: at noon, 
Bob Talalla; at 3 p.m., Brian Walkley; at 7 
p.m., Phil Harding. 

MAXWELL’S, Boston. Steve Carroway. 
LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In the Julien 
Lounge: pianist Geoffrey Hicks. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cam- 
bridge. (18+). Fertile Virgin, Swirlies, Bug 


Juice, Foe. 

MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. Call for 
information. 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Alfonso 
Villalonga and the Cabaret Rose. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Call for information. 
THE TAM, Brookline. Darien Brahms and 
the Moors. 

TOP OF THE HUB, Boston. Diana Fisher. 
T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. 
New band night. 

WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Tom 
Pennisi. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Phil 
Person Quartet. 


WEDNESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 
ALEXANDER’S, Brookline. Mark Cross 
and Trudy Sandhaus Group, with Greg 
Hopkins. 
AVENUE C, Boston. Progressive rock by 
DJ. 
AXIS, Boston. (19+) No Bozos Jam. 
BOG OF ALLEN, Jamaica Plain. Amy 
and the Red Hots. 
BOSTON BEACH CLUB, Boston. 
BUNRATTY’S, Allston. Pit Bull, Mon- 
sterland, Melt Down. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
10:30 p.m., Irish music open mike. 
CELEBRATION (536-1950), Kenmore 
Square, Boston. “Tie-Dye Wednesday,” 
featuring Deadhead, the movie, and Jiggle 
the Handle. 
THE CHANNEL, Boston. Jimmy Cliff. 
CITI, Boston. Call for information. 
CITYSIDE, Boston. North Shore Acappella. 
CLUB 3, Somerville. Call for information. 
CLUB CHOICES, Somerville. Latin and 
American disco music played by DJ. 
CLUB M-80, Boston. At 11 p.m., 
“Eurohaus” dance : 
COLONIAL INN, Concord. Jim Mazzi. 
COLONNADE HOTEL (424-7000), 
Zachary's, 120 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
In the Cafe Promenade: at 6:30 p.m., 
“Nights at the Opera.” 
COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. At 6 
p.m., Ken Stanton. 
CRICKET’S, Boston. Night Magic. 
DIAMOND JIM’S PIANO BAR, Boston. At 
5:30 p.m., Ellen White; at 9 p.m., Mary 
Morgan. 
THE EDGE, Boston. Call for information. 
EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Call for informa- 
tion. 
FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 
p.m., Bert Seager; at 8 p.m., Suzanne 
Davis. 
GREEN BRIAR RESTAURANT AND 
PUB, Brighton. Shoot the Moon. 
GROVER’S, Beverly. Call for information. 
HARBOR CLUB, Boston. Dance music by 
DJ. 
HARPER'S FERRY, Aliston. Open mike 
blues jam with Rick Russell Band. 
HUB CLUB, Boston. Call for information. 
1882 IRISH EMBASSY, So Easton. 
Murphy's Law. 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Either Orches- 
tra. 
KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Richard 
DeMone and Patti O'Keefe. 
KINVARA PUB, Brighton. 5-0. 
LILY'S, Boston. At the Piano Bar: at noon, 
Brian Walkley; at 5 p.m., Bob Talalla. 
MANRAY, Cambridge. Progressive and 
alternative dance music (18+). 
MAXWELL’S, Boston. Craig Spinney. 
LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In the Julien 
Lounge: pianist Geoffrey Hicks. 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cam- 
bridge. (18+). At 7 p.m., open mike; at 
8:30 p.m., Vision Thing, Wendall Post 
Band, Rain on Monday, Fistful of Dollars. 
MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. Ramcat. 
OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westbor- 
ough. New Black Eagle Jazz Band. 
PARADISE, Boston. (18+) Orchestral 
Manoeuvres in the Dark. 
PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Call 
for information. 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Geri Allen 
Quartet. 


RYLES, Cambridge. Call for informa- 
tion. 

SCULLERS, Boston. Stanton Davis/Ro- 
land Hanna Quartet. 

SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Comedy 


night. 
STOUFFER BEDFORD GLEN HOTEL 


| (275-5500), 44 Middlesex Turnpike, 


Bedford. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Mr. Stone's 
Country, Moxie Men. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge 
New band night. 

TOP OF THE HUB, Boston. Diana Fisher. 
WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Mother 
Tongue. 


THURSDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 


addresses. 

ALEXANDER’S, Brookline. Pianist Ellie 
Boswell. 

AVENUE C, Boston. Progressive rock by 
DJ. 

BOBO’S, Malden. Music by DJ. 

BOG OF ALLEN, Jamaica Plain. Blues 
Jam with Silas Jr. 

BUNRATTY’S, Aliston. Grambo, Brave 
New World, Nothing Sacred, Grin U.K. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
10:30 p.m., acoustic music. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. Nylons, Roger 
Miller, Paper Squares. 

CITYSIDE, Boston. inquiring Minds. 
CLUB 3, Somerville. Call for information. 
CLUB CHOICES, Somerville. Funk, hip 
hop, and R&B played by DJ. 

COLONIAL INN, Concord. John Fitz- 
simmons. 

COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. At 6 
p.m., Ken Stanton. 

CRICKET’S, Boston. At 7:30, 9, and 11 
p.m., Brian Walkley Quartet. 

DIAMOND JIM’S PIANO BAR, Boston. At 
5:30 p.m., Ellen White; at 9 p.m., Thom 
Troy. 

ED BURKE’S, Boston. Black Water 
Junction. 

THE EDGE, Boston. Call for information. 
— REX, Billerica. Call for informa- 


FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 
a Bert Seager; at 8 p.m., Suzanne 


GREEN BRIAR RESTAURANT AND 

PUB, Brighton. 5-0. 

GROG, Newburyport. Search Party. 

GROVER’S, Beverly. Call for information. 

HARPER'S FERRY, Alliston. Blue 

Heaven, Grapevine Road. 

HUB CLUB, Boston. Call for information: 

THE INSTITUTE (508-977-9700, ext. 

6605), 8A Centennial Dr., Peabody. 

Alternative dance music with WFNX's Tai. 

1882 IRISH EMBASSY, So Easton. Greg 
ley. 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Nathan and the 

Zydeco Chas. 

KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Richard 

DeMone and Patti O’Keefe. 

KINVARA PUB, Brighton. Cause. 

LILY'S, Boston. At the Piano Bar: at noon, 

Brian Walkley; at 3 p.m., Bob Talalla; at 7 

p.m., Phil Harding. 

MAXWELL'S, Boston. Khris Wales. 

LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In the Julien 

Lounge: pianist Geoffrey Hicks. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cam- 

bridge. (18+). Pulsar, Bill Janovitz, Grind. 

MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. Used 

Blues. 

NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. Darden 

Smith, Laurie Sargent. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westbor- 

ough. Open mike with Annie Clark. 

PARADISE, Boston. Shockra, Avengers. 

PASSIM, Cambridge. Call for information. 

PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Call 

for information. 

THE RAT, Boston. An AIDS benefit with 

Felony, Sinamen Gypsy, Thunder Train, 

Gracie. 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Geri Allen 

Quartet. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Call for information. 

SCULLERS, Boston. Stanton Davis/Ro- 

land Hanna Quartet. 

SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Linda 

Chorney Band. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Big Ugly Soul 

Teachers. 

TOP OF THE HUB, Boston. Suzanne 

Perel Group. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. 

“Club Soca.” 

VENUS de MILO, Boston. “WFNX Night,” 

featuring DJ Diego. 

WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Mother 

Tongue. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. 

Mashie Harada Sextet. 


FRIDAY 

See the previous Friday listings for phone 
numbers and addresses. 
ALEXANDER’S, Brookline. Pianist Ellie 
Boswell. 
AVENUE C, Boston. Progressive rock by 
DJ. 
AXIS, Boston. Cail for information. 
BOBO’S, Malden. Music by DJ. 
BOG OF ALLEN, Jamaica Plain. King 
Kane Revue. 
BOSTON HARBOR HOTEL, Boston. In 
the Harborview Lounge at 5:30 p.m., jazz 
pianist/vocalist Diana Krall; at 8 p.m., 
Diana Kral! Trio. 
BOYLS7ON’S, Chestnut Hill. Chris 
Neville Quartet. 
BUNRATTY’S, Aliston. Volcano Suns, 
—" on Glass, Trojan Ponies, Evol 

Twin. 
CARUSO DIPLOMAT, Saugus. Al Vega 
Trio hosts the “Professional Talent 
Showcase” and an open mike. 
CATCH 22, Brighton. 
THE CHANNEL, Boston. Carlene Carter. 
CHRISTOPHER'S, Cambridge. Justina 
and Joyce. 
CITYSIDE, Boston. Storm Dogs. 
CLUB 3, Somerville. Call for information. 
CLUB CHOICES, Somerville. Salsa and 
merengue played by DJ 
CLUB M-80, Boston. At 11 p.m., “Disco 
Inferno” dance 
CLUB SERENGETI (666-0910), 888 
Tremont St., Boston. African and 
Caribbean dance music. 
COLONIAL HILTON, Lynnfield. At 6 p.m., 
Matt Johnson. 
COLONIAL INN, Concord. Marcy 


Anderson. 

COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. At 7 
p.m., Ken Stanton. 

CRICKET’S, Boston. Night Magic. 
DIAMOND JIM’S PIANO BAR, Boston. At 
5:30 p.m., Darin Anquoe; at 9 p.m., Thom 
Troy. 

ED BURKE'S, Boston. Taylor Made, 











Lynne Harrison and the Hardliners. 
THE EDGE, Boston. Call for information. 
a REX, Billerica. Call for intorma- 


FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 
p.m., Bert Seager; at 8:30 p.m., Suzanne 
Davis Trio. 

GABRIELLA’S, Newton. Open mike and 
sing-a-long, hosted by Dave Cuddy. 
GREEN BRIAR RESTAURANT AND 
PUB, Brighton. Maura 


Fogarty. 
GROG, Newburyport. Bobby Watson . 
Band. 


GROVER’S, 

HARBOR CLUB, Boston. Dance music by 
DJ. 

HARPER'S FERRY, Alliston. Tino Gonza- 
les and the Santa Fe Blues Band with 
Paul Rishell. 

HUB CLUB, Boston. Cail for information. 
1882 IRISH EMBASSY, So Easton. Greg 


Buckley. 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Call for 


information. 

KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Richard 
DeMone and Patti O'Keefe. 

LILY'S, Boston. At the Piano Bar: at noon, 
Brian Walkley; at 5 p.m., Josh Dodes. In 
Lily's Cafe: Bob Talalla. 

MANRAY, Cambridge. Progressive and 
alternative dance music. 

MAXWELL’S, Boston. Call for informa- 
tion. 

LE MERIDIEN Boston. In the Julien 
Lounge: pianist Jeffrey Moore. 

ME & THEE COFFEEHOUSE, Marbie- 
head. John Stewart. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cam- 
bridge. At 7 p.m., Debbie Kochman 
Group; at 10 p.m., Hellenic Greek Music 
Ensemble. (All shows 18+.) 

MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. Radio 


Kings. 
NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. Papa Wem- 
ba. 


OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westbor- 
ough. Gordon Bok, Scott Alarik. 
PAOLO RIST' ORANTE, Boston. Pianist 


Ray Santisi 
PARADISE, Boston. (Bop) Harvey, Third 


PASS, Cambridge. Billy Novick, Guy 
Van Duser, Jan Luby. 

PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Call 
for information. 

THE RAT, Boston. (18+) Upsidedown 
Cross, Flag, Madbox. In the balcony: Slim 
and the Sarcastics. 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Flor de 


Cafia. 

ROXY, Boston. Neicey Boswell, the White 
Heat Swing Orchestra, the Roxy Dancers. 
RYLES, Cambridge. Call for information. 
SCULLERS, Boston. Luther “Guitar Jr.” 
Johnson. 

SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Marilyn and 
the Monroe Brothers. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Subterraneans, 


Swinging Steaks. 

TOP OF THE HUB, Boston. Suzanne 
Perel Group. 

T.T, THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. 
Codeine. 


VENUS de MILO, Boston. House, funk, 
hiphop, and progressive music by DJ 
Jewels. 


WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Lambs- 
bread. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. 
Margie Pos featuring Katy Roberts. 
WORCESTER ARTIST GROUP, 
Worcester. Coldfinger, Maniax, Audio 
Facade, Frozen Culture. 


omedy 


FRIDAY 
BACK ALLEY THEATRE (576-1253), 
1253 St, . At 10:30 


p.m., ImprovBoston presents comic 


musical improvisations. 

CATCH A RISING STAR (661-9887), 30 
JFK St., Harvard Sq., . At 8:30 
and 11 p.m., Susan Norfleét, Jonathan 
Groff, Ned Gold. 

CATCH 22 (254-1234), Days Inn, 1234 
Soldiers Field Rd., Brighton. At 8:30 p.m., 
Jim Dunn, Julie Barr, Tim Monohan. 

THE COMEDY CONNECTION (423- 
3222), 76 Warrenton St., Boston. At 9:30 
p.m., Anthony Clark, Ray Pennetti, Bob 
K 


eene. 
THE COMEDY CONNECTION-WEY- 
MOUTH (331-2200), 500 Washington St., 
Weymouth. At 9:15 p.m., Brian Kiley. 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY HUT (491- 
2422), Aku Aku, 149 Alewife Brook 


Parkway, No. . At 9 p.m., High 
Powered Howard, Greg Fitzsimmons, 
Scott Langley. 


DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT 
(267-6626), 124 Boylston St., Boston. At 
10 p.m., Carenooch, Paul Gilligan, David 
Cook. 


DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB 
(426-6339), 246 Tremont St., Boston. At 
9:15 p.m., Anthony Clark, Grant Taylor. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP (482-0930), 100 
Warrenton St., Boston. At 8:30 and 10:30 
p.m., Vinnie Favorito, Tom Cotten, Rico 
March. 


NICK'S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON 
(231-2500), Rte. 1, Saugus. At 8 and 10 
p.m., Steve Sweeney, Dave Fitzgerald, 
Billy Martin. 

NICK'S COMEDY STOP AT THE MAU! 
(800-441-5654), Rte. 28, Brockton. At 9 
p.m., Mike Royce, Mike McCarthy, Tom 
Dunham. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT RANDOLPH 
HOLIDAY INN, 1374 No. Main St., 
Randolph. At 9 p.m., Paul D'Angelo, Mark 


THE BOSTON- PHOENIX = 


Jaffe, Steve Pearl. 

STEVIE D’S (508-777-7386), Rte. 114, 
Middleton. At 9 p.m., call for information. 
STITCHES (424-6996), 835 Beacon St., 
Boston. At 8:30 and 10:30 p.m., Chance 


SATURDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


BACK ALLEY THEATRE, Cambridge. 

ImprovBoston. 

CANTARES oo 15 Springfield 
improvisational 


St, Cambridge. At 8 p.m., 

, based on audience suggestions, 
by Guilty Children. Call 648-5963 for 
reservations. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, . At 


7:30, 9:45 p.m., and mignon, Susan 

Norfleet, Jonathan Groff, Ned Gold. 

CATCH 22, Brighton. At 8:30 p.m., Jim 

Dunn, Julie Barr, Tim Monohan. 

THE COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. 

At 8:30 and 10:45 p.m., Anthony Clark, 
Pennetti, Bob Keene. 


THE COMEDY CONNECTION-WEY- 
MOUTH, Weymouth. At 8:15 and 10:45 
p.m., Brian Kiley. 

DICK DOHERTY'S COMEDY HUT, No. 
Cambridge. At 8 and 10:30 p.m., High 
Powered Howard, Greg Fitzsimmons, 


Scott Langley. 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY LOFT (267- 
6626), Joseph's Il, 30 Torrice Dr., 


DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, 
Boston. At 10 p.m., Tom Dunham, Colin 
Blake, John White. 

DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB, 
Boston. At 8:30 and 10:45 p.m., Anthony 
Clark, Grant Taylor. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8, 
10, and 11:30 p.m., Vinnie Favorito, Tom 
Cotten, Rico March. 

NICK'S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON, 
one. SSS 10, and 11 p.m., Steve 
Sweeney, Dave Fitzgerald, Billy Martin. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT THE MAUI, 
Brockton. At-8:30 and 10:30 p.m., Mike 
Royce, Mike McCarthy, Tom Dunham. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT RANDOLPH 
HOLIDAY INN, Randolph. At 8 and 10:30 
p.m., Paul D'Angelo, Mark Jaffe, Steve 
Pearl. 

STEVIE D’S, Middleton. At 8 and 10:30 
p.m., call for information. 

STITCHES, Boston. At 8:30 and 10:30 
p.m., Chance Langton, Chris Zito, 
Brendon McMahon. 


SUNDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
8:30 p.m., Susan Norfleet, Jonathan Groff, 
Ned Gold. 

THE COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. 
At 8:45 p.m., Clark. 

THE COMEDY CONNECTION-WEY- 
MOUTH, Weymouth. At 8:45 p.m., Brian 


Kiley. 

DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB, 
Boston. At 8:30 p.m., Anthony Clark, 
Grant Taylor. 

NICK'S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 
p.m., Kevin Knox, Rico March, Mike 
Royce, Steve Pearl. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON, 
Saugus. At 9 p.m., Billy Martin, Jim 
STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., open mike. 


MONDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
8:30 p.m., Cross Comedy, featuring David 
Cross, performing skits, parodies, and 
satires. 

THE COMEDY nog Boston. 
At 8:45 p.m., Caito and 

DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB, 
Boston. At 8:30 p.m., Mike Moto and the 
Boston Comedy Showcase. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 
p.m., “Billy Martin Showcase.” 


TUESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
8:30 p.m., open-mike night. 

THE COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. 
At 8:45 p.m., D.J. Hazard. 

DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB, 
Boston. At 8:30 p.m., Mike Moto and the 
Boston Comedy Showcase. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 
p.m., Paul D'Angelo, Charlie Daly, Larry 

i, Reed Rankin. 


ROLLS OF MATTAPAN (296-5136), 477 
River St., . At 9:30 p.m., “Dick 


Doherty's Comedy Pro Tour." Call for | 
information. 


STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., Frank 
Santos, “R-Rated Hypnotist.” 


WEDNESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. 
pes 8:30 p.m., Jeff Marder, Gerroll Ben- 


THE COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. 

At 8:45 p.m., Jimmy Smith. 

DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB, 

Boston. At 8:30 p.m., Eddie Brill, Tom 
i Fitzsimmons. 


Gilmore, Greg 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 
p.m., Airbome Eddie, Rico March, Johnny 
NICK'S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON, 
Saugus. At 9 p.m., “Billy Martin Show- 
case.” 

STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., Anthony 


Clark and guests. 
TREMONT HOUSE, 275 Tremont St., 
Boston. At 8:30 p.m., This End Up per- 
forms “We Can't Tell You the Title.” Call 
628-3325 or 426-1400 for information and 
reservations. 

Continued on page 38 
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way to spend a hot summer night. 


ROCK THE BOAT 


4x Boston's biggest and best party boat sails * 
all summer long with the hottest bands, 
DJ's and comedy shows. It's the cpolest 


FREE 








See page 33 in Arts 
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Fri., Sept. 13 ~ i 


BARRENCE WHITFIELD 
& THE SAVAGES 












Saturday, September 14 
HIGH FUNCTION/5-0 
Dance Rock $18.00 

























Friday, September 20 
JIM PLUNKETT 
Comedy/Sing Along $13.00 


a Beat R 
CASSELBERRY 


gpm BLUES JAM w 


DUPREE 
FREESTYLE 




















Saturday, September 28 
THE NEIGHBORHOODS 


Local Rock 





All Bay State Cruise Company entertainment cruises 
sail 8:30 PM from Commonwealth Pier aboard the 
100-passenger PROVINCETOWN II with three open 


and enclosed decks. 


67 Long Wharf, Boston 





Call (617) 723-7800 for credit 
card reservations and information. 


Passengers must be over 21 with 
Massachusetts Picture !.D. 
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THE GREATEST | 

EXOTIC FEMALE | 

REVIEW IN THE 
WORLD 


100 Beautiful International 
Stars Dancing on 4 stages 
al once 


Continuous Shows 17 Hours 
Daily Beginning at 8:00am 
‘il closing 


Great food & drinks 
All Sports on (8) 52° TV's 


NO COVER SUN. - THURS 
Bachelor Parties Welcome 


TOM CARUSO'S 


1060 Revere Beach Pkwy 
CHELSEA 


617-889-4911 






















Open Daily 'til 2 a.m. 
Free Parking evenings 


536-POOL 


Now Serving 
BEER & WINE | 


efore heading to the clubsig 
Stop in before 9 pm and | 
ention | this ad for a 





[jELEBRATION 





536-1950 
Tie Dye 
Wednesdays 


THE BEST OF ° 
DEAD & 





ZEN TRICKSTERS 


FROM N.Y. 


ALWAYS 18+ 
Deap HEADS UNITE 




















SHORT DRIVE FROM BOSTON e EASY DIRECTIONS 


5 ay 


Sophisticated Adult Night Club 


FOR INFORMATION & 
DIRECTIONS CALL 


SPECIAL RATES BIRTHDAY, BACHELOR PARTIES—SHOWER WITH A DANCER 


THE HOTTEST LOOKING GIRLS EAST OF LAS VEGAS 


tC 
Just A Few Reasons Why... 


IS NEW ENGLAND’S 
py see ONE 


318 CHALKSTONE AVE. PROVIDENCE, R.I. 


1-800-832-9804 


_Wd Lvs 443 G2M—NOLLVdldiluvd JINIIGNV ONITLSSYM WV3H9 8 TIO ONIXOG AXO4 








If you're a musician looking 

for the perfect lead, look no 
further than the Boston Phoenix 
Music, Theater & Arts 


Classifieds. 


You'll not only find a lead 
vocalist for your band, but 
rehearsal space, instruments, 
instruction, and management. 
We have the most 
comprehensive music and arts- 
related classifieds in Boston. 


To place your ad, call: 


267-1234 
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Lunch Mon = Sa, 11:30-3 pm 
“Tate 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 1 


SHY FIVE 


TUF TEMBER 14 


THIRD ESTATE 
THE STRUNK & 
WHITE BAND 


EPTEMRET 


A 


DILEMMAS 
~~ DARIEN | 
BRAHMS 


(from Maine) 


THE MOORS 


featuring 
SHARON PAICE 


MR. STONE! 7 
COUNTRY & 
MOXIE MEN 


DAVE ALEX- 
BARTON BAND 
& THE HARMONY 

ROCKETS 
SUBTERRANEANS 
& SWINGING 
STEAKS 


UNIVERSAL 
LANGUAGE 


RAY GREENE 


277-O982 





SEPTEMBER 


12. 4323 








AZTEC TWO-STEP play at the Colonial Inn, in Concord, on 


Saturday, September 14. 


Continued from page 37 


THURSDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
8:30 p.m., Jeff Marder, Gerroll Bennett. 
THE COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. 
At 8:45 p.m., The Angry Tuxedos, 
Anthony Clark. 

THE COMEDY CONNECTION-WEY- 
MOUTH, Weymouth. At 8:45 p.m., 
Anthony Clark, Robert Jetta. 

DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB, 
Boston. At 8:30 p.m., Eddie Brill, Tom 
Gilmore, Greg Fitzsimmons. 

MISTY’S (284-7200), at Howard John- 
son's, off Rte. 60, Revere. At 8:30 p.m., 
“R-rated” hypnotist Vincent J. Minichiello. 
NICK'S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 
p.m., Jim Lauletta, Rico March, Airborne 
Eddie, Reed Rankin. 

NICK'S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON, 
Saugus. At 8 and 10 p.m., Billy Martin, 
Todd Dankin, Johnny Pizzi, D.J. Hazard. 
STEVIE D’S, Middleton. At 9 p.m., call for 
information. 

STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., Ron Lynch 
and guests. 


FRIDAY 

See the previous Friday listings for phone 
numbers and addresses. 
BACK ALLEY THEATRE, Cambridge. 
ImprovBoston. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
8:30 and 11 p.m., Jeff Marder, Gerroll 
Bennett. 
CATCH 22, Brighton. At 8:30 p.m., Steve 
Trilling, Jim DeCroteau, Steve Bjork. 
THE COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. 
At 9:30 p.m., Robert Jetta, Maria Falzone. 
THE COMEDY CONNECTION-WEY- 
MOUTH, Weymouth. At 9:15 p.m., 

Clark, Caito and Morin. 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY HUT, No. 
— At 9 p.m., Dom Fig, Brian 


ek DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, 
Boston. At 10 p.m., Brian Kiley, Rano, Jim 
McQue. 

DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB, 
Boston. At 9:15 p.m., Eddie Brill, Tom 
Gilmore, Greg Fitzsimmons. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 
and 10:30 p.m., D.J. Hazard, Don Gavin, 
Reed Rankin. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON, 
Saugus. At 8 and 10 p.m., Rico March, 
Tony V., Paul D'Angelo. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT THE MAUI, 
Brockton. At 9 p.m., Ed Driscoll, Franke 
Pale, Kevin Knox. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT RANDOLPH 
HOLIDAY INN, Randolph. At 9 p.m., 
Johnny Pizzi, Nancy Monroe, Steve 


Sweeney. 

STEVIE D’S; Middleton. At 9 p.m., call for 
information. 

STITCHES, Boston. At 8:30 and 10:30 
p.m., Frank Santorelli, Bill Braudis, Ron 
Lynch. 


Din 


PARTICIPATION 





FRIDAY 
NEW ENGLAND SINGLES sponsors 
dances tonight at the Mansfield Host 
Hotel, exit 7A off Rte. 95, Mansfield, and 
at the Sheraton Hotel, exit 30B off Rte. 
128, Lexington; tomorrow at the Best 
Western TLC, exit 27A off Rte. 128, 
Waltham; Sun. at the Marriott Hotel, exit 
33B off Rte. 128, Burlington; Wed. at the 
Marriott Hotel, exit 28 off Rte. 128, 
Peabody; and Fri. the 20th at the Marriott 
Hotel, exit 33B off Rte. 128, Burlington. All 
dances start at 8 p.m. Admission $10 on 
Fri. and Sat., $6 other nights ($2 off 
before 8:30 p.m. each night). Call 899- 
3900. 
CHICAGO BOSTON PRODUCTIONS 
sponsors dances tonight and Wed. at the 
Marlborough Doo Wops Dance CLub, Rte. 
20 and Rte. 85; tomorow at the Westboro 
Marriott, exit 23B. off Rte. 495; Sun. at the 
Shrewsbury Days Inn, Rte. 9W; and Fri. 
the 20th at the Westboro Indian Meadows, 
Rte. 9SW. All dances start at 8 p.m. 
Admission $5 on Fri., Sat., and Sun., $3 
on Wed. and Thurs. Call (508) 485-7113. 
BOB THOMAS SWING AND BALL- 
ROOM DANCES begin at 9:30 p.m. 
tonight and Fri. the 20th with instruction at 
8:30 p.m., at Ballet ETC, 185 Corey Rd., 
Brookline. Admission $6; call 277-1139. 
BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE, 
sponsored by the Folk Arts Center, begins 
at 8 p.m. tonight and Fri. the 20th at the 
United Methodist Church, 421 Common 
St., Belmont. Admission $5, $3 for 
students; call 491-6083. 
“DANCE FRIDAY,” a smoke- and 
alcohol-free dance, takes place at 8:30 
tonight and Fri. the 20th at 23 Main St., 
Watertown. Admission $5; call 926-7661. 
SWING AND COUNTRY/WESTERN 
DANCE FOR GAYS, LESBIANS, BI- 
SEXUALS, and friends begins tonight and 
Fri. the 20th at 9 p.m. (lessons at 8 p.m.) 
at On Broadway, 880 Broadway, 
Somerville. Smoke- and alcohol-free. 
Admission $5; call 623-9532. 
DANCE OF UNIVERSAL PEACE begins 
at 8 p.m. at The First Church in Cambrige, 
Congregational, 11 Garden St., Cam- 
bridge. Donation $6; call 522-0800. 


SATURDAY 
SWING DANCE begins at 9 p.m. at the 
Church of the Immaculate Conception, 45 
Alewife Brook Parkway (Rte. 
C . Admission $9; call 924-8232. 
FOLK ARTS CENTER BENEFIT BASH 
features a pot luck supper at 6 p.m., and 
dancing at 7:30 p.m. at Masonic Hall, 
1950 Mass Ave, Cambridge. Admission 
$10; call 491-6083. 
“CAFE MAKOSSA,” features inter- 
national dancing at 8 p.m. with a 
performance by the Uptown Dance 
Company at 10 p.m. and a dance and 
drum festival in the afternoon from 1-6 
p.m. at the Firehouse Multicultural Arts 
Center, 659 Centre St., Jamaica Plain. 
Admission $8; call 298-1790. 
BALLROOM DANCE PARTY begins at 
8:30 p.m. at Phillips Congregational 
Church, 11 Mt. Auburn St., Watertown. 
Admission $7; call (508)-875-1007. 
OLDIES DANCE PARTY with a live “Elvis 
Show’ begins at 8 p.m. at the Wellesley 
Inn on the Square, Rte. 16, Wellesley. 
Admission $10. 
NEW ENGLAND SINGLES. See listing 
for Fri. 


SUNDAY 
SWING DANCE SUNDAY BRUNCH 
begins at 2 p.m. with a pot-luck brunch 
and — at Ballet Etc., 185 Corey Ad., 








6:30 p.m. at the Church of Our Saviour, 
23 Monmouth St., Brookline. Admission 
$3; call 864-8945. 

ISRAEL! FOLK DANCE begins at 8 p.m. 
at Harvard-Radcliffe Hillel, 74 Mt. Auburn 
St., Cambridge. Admission $2, $1 for 
students; call 495-4696. 

HAMBO WORKSHOP begins at 2 p.m. at 
West Medford Congregational Church, 
400 High St., Medford. Admission $4; call 
646-5161. 

DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE 
PARTIES tonight at Dedham Holiday Inn, 
exit 16A off Rte. 128, Dedham, and at the 
Sheraton Tara Hotel, exit 1 off Rte. 3, 
Nashua, NH; Wed. at the Harbor Club, 
Northern Ave., Boston, and at the 
Ramada Hotel, exit 35 off Rte. 128, 
Woburn; and at Vincents and Lombardo’s, 
exit 5A off of Rte. 128, Randolph. All 
dances begin at 8 p.m. Admission after 9 
p.m. $5, Thurs. after 9 p.m. $7. Call 579— 
2315. 

NEW ENGLAND SINGLES. See listing 
for Fri. 

CHICAGO BOSTON PRODUCTIONS. 
See listing for Fri. 


MONDAY 
SINGLE EIGHTS SQUARE AND ROUND 
DANCE CLUB presents beginning 
Square and round dancing beginning at 8 
p.m. with lessons at 7:30 p.m., at the 
AMVETS, Primrose St., Haverhill. Free; 
call (508) 372-2414. 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE, spon- 
sored by the Royal Scottish Country 
Dance Society, begins at 7:45 p.m. at 
Park Avenue Congregational Church, 
Park Ave. and Paul Revere Rd., Arlington. 
Admission $4; call 491-6083. 
NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND 
CONTRAS DANCE, with caller Tony 
Parkes and music by Yankee Ingenuity, 
begins at 7:30 p.m. at Scout House, 74 
Walden St., Concord. Admission $5; call 
643-3726. 


TUESDAY 
NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND 
CONTRAS begin at 7:30 p.m. at 7 Temple 
St., Central Square, Cambridge. 
Admission $5; call 354-1340. 
BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANC- 
ING BY THE FOUNTAIN, sponsored by 
the Folk Arts Center, begins at 7:30 p.m. 
at Copley Square (Boylston and 
Dartmouth St.) with live music by mem- 
bers of the Cambridge Folk Orchestra. 
Free; call 491-6084. 
CIRCLE DANCE begins at 7:30 at First 
Parish Church of Brookline, 382 Walnut 
St. Admission $5 (sliding sale); call 783- 
2853. 


WEDNESDAY 
NATIONAL BALLROOM DANCE WEEK 
features free lunchtime bailroom dance 
exhibitions followed by open from 
12:30-1:30 p.m. at the South Station 
Grand Concourse, Boston. Free. 
BEGINNER SQUARE DANCE CLASSES 
FOR SINGLE ADULTS begin at 8 p.m. at 
Church of Our Redeemer, 6 Meriam St., 
Lexington. Admission $3; call 862-0158. 
FRAMINGHAM FOLK DANCE begins at 
8 p.m. at Fayville Village Hall, Central and 
Grove Sts., Southboro. Admission $3; call 
(508) 872-4110. 

ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 8 
p.m. at Fayville Village Hall, Central and 
Grove Sts., Southboro. Admission $3; call 
(508) 872-4110. 

NEW ENGLAND SINGLES. See listing 
for Fri. 

CHICAGO BOSTON PRODUCTIONS. 
See listing for Fri. 

DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE 

















PARTIES. See listing for Sun. 


DANCE begins at 8:30 p.m. at the First 
Unitarian Church, 404 Concord Ave., 
Belmont. Admission $5, $3 for students; 
call 491-6083. 

NEW ENGLAND SQUARE AND 
CONTRA DANCES begin at 8 p.m. at the 
VFW Hall, 688 Huron Ave., Cambridge. 


8 p.m. at the Universalist Church, 211 
Bridge St., Salem. Beginner instruction is 
offered at 7:30 p.m. Admission $2; call 
(508) 745-2229. 

DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE 
PARTIES. See listing for Sun. 


FRIDAY 
BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE. See 
listing for previous Fri. 
BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE. 
See listing for previous Fri. 
SQUARE AND CONTRA dances begin at 
8 p.m. at Old Town Hall, Main St., 
Andover. Admission $5; call (508) 470- 
2797. 
“SOUTH SHORE SQUARES AND 
CONTRAS,” featuring caller Tony Parkes 
and live music, begins at 8 p.m. at 
Kramer's Hayloft, 455 Union St., So. 
W . Admission $5; call 643-3726. 
CONCORD SCOTTISH COUNTRY 
DANCE GROUP sponsors a dance at 8 
p.m. at First Parish Unitarian Church, 
Weston. Admission $4; call 259-9566. 
“DANCE FRIDAY.” See listing for 


previous Fri. 

NEW ENGLAND SINGLES. See listing 
for previous Fri. 

CHICAGO BOSTON PRODUCTIONS. 
See listing for previous Fri. 


PERFORMANCE 


FRIDAY 

MOBIUS presents “Dawn,” a performance 
of sound and shape developed by 
choreographer/dancer Meg Cottam, 
composer/performance artist Dan Froot, 
and visual designer Tony Carruthers 
tonight and tomorow at 8 p.m. at Mobius, 
354 Congress St., Boston. Tickets $8, 
students and seniors $5; call 542-7416. 
THE FIREHOUSE CENTER FOR THE 
PERFORMING ARTS, at Market Square, 
Newburyport, presents “Dancing on the 
Edge,” a performance of new works by 
Small City Dance Project and Exit Dance 
Theater from Newburyport, as well as 
premieres by Darla Villani from Boston, 
and Fiona Marcotty and Aviva Geismar 
from New York, tonight and tomorow at 8 
p.m. Tickets $7, students and seniors $5; 
call (508) 462-7336. 


SATURDAY 
MOBIUS. See listing for Fri. 
THE FIREHOUSE CENTER FOR THE 
PERFORMING ARTS. See listing for Fri. 


THURSDAY 
MOISEYEV DANCE COMPANY performs 
tonight and tomorow at 8 p.m. at the 
Wang Center, 270 Tremont St., Boston. A 
Bank of Boston Celebrity Series 
presentation. Tickets $25.75-$40.75; call 
931-2000. 


FRIDAY 
DANCE UMBRELLA PRESENTS 
DANCE COLLECTIVE'S PIPE DREAM, a 
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commission performed “in, on, and around 
a dramatic set of scaffolding.” Perfor- 
mances begins at 8 p.m. at the Boston 
Center for the Arts, Cyclorama, 539 
Tremont St., Boston. Admission $12; call 
576-2737. 

MOISEYEV DANCE COMPANY. See 
listing for Thurs. 


vents 


FRIDAY 

THREE REPLICAS OF VIKING SHIPS 
are docked next to the USS Constitution 
at the Charlestown Navy Yard and will be 
on view through Mon. from 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Free; call 242-5667. 

FALL PLANT SALE at the Lyman Estate 
Greenhouses, 185 Lyman St., Waltham 
from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Free; call 891- 
7095. 


RDAY 

GURU RAM DAS ASHRAWM’S TENTH 
ANNIVERSARY features Indian gourmet 
food, a vegetarian cooking class, and live 
music, as well as pony rides, hay rides, 
and games for children from 12:30-4:30 
p.m. at 368 Village St., Millis. Free; call 
(508) 376-4527. 
PUPPET SHOWPLACE THEATRE 

“Puss in Boots* and “Little Red 
Riding Hood," featuring the Cranberry 
Puppets, at 1 and 3 p.m. today and 
tomorrow at 32 Station St., Brookline. 

; Call 731-6400. 

THE GHOST NET: AN ENVIRON- 
MENTAL SEA STORY is a one hour 
musical fable for children and parents 
performed by Grumbling Gryphons 
Traveling Children’s Theater at 3 p.m. in 
Lipke Auditorium, UMass Boston. Free; 
call 727-9530. 
BUY BOSTON DESIGN is a temporary 
department store of local designer's 
boutiques today from noon-8 p.m., and 
tomorow from noon-6 p.m. at the School 
of Fashion Design, 136 Newbury St., 
Boston. Free; call 536-6393. 
FREE SAILING ON THE CHARLES 
RIVER, including demonstrations and 
presentations by Community Boating from 
10 a.m.-6 p.m. on the Charles River near 
the Hatch Shell. Call 523-1038. 
FAMILY WORKS! DAY AT THE FRANK- 
LIN PARK ZOO features WCVB on-air 
personalities, and falmily entertainment 
including jugglers, clowns, face painting, 
and live music live music from 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. at Franklin Park Zoo, Jamaica Plain. 
Free. 
NORTH ATLANTIC BALLET OPEN 
HOUSE is an opportunity for parents and 
children to familiarize themselves with the 
ballet classes for children ages 6-12 from 
12:15-5 p.m. at 669 Boylston St., 5th floor, 
Boston. Free; call 267-5516. 
DRUMLIN FARMS features cider 
pressing for Kids and their parents today 
and tommorow from 9 a.m.-5 p.m. at 
South Great Rd., Lincoln. Admission $5, 
children and seniors $3; call 259-9807. 
AN APPEAL TO REASON is an edu- 
cational rally in support of medicinal 
cannabis and reforming cannabis laws at 
noon on the steps of the State House, 
Boston. Free; call 599-3161. 


CAMBRIDGE CENTER FOR ADULT 
EDUCATION open house and registration 
day from 11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. at 42 Brattle 
St, Cambridge. Free; call 547-6789. 

THE NEW ENGLAND GILBERT AND 
SULLIVAN SOCIETY presents a 
memorial of Gilbert and Sullivan 
highlights in celebration of the life of 
former Framingham State College 
Professor Warren Colson, at 8 p.m., 
followed by a fair at Framingham State 
College, 100 State St., Framingham. Free; 
call 862-6365. 

PAY IT SAFE is a community day from 11 
a.m.-3 p.m. at Falkner Hospital, Allandale 
at Centre St., Boston, that features 
educational and entertainment events and 
demonstrations. Free; call 522-5800. 
BOSTON LIGHT BIRTHDAY CELEBRA- 
TION honors the 275th lighting of Boston 
Light, the nation’s last manned lighthouse, 
with boat parade leaving from Castle 
Island at 1 p.m. The M.V. Bostonian II 
departs from the Bay State Cruise Dock 
on Long Wharf, Boston at 4 p.m. for a trip 
to Great Brewster Island and a sail around 
the light. Tickets $12, children 3-12 $9; 
call 523-8386. 

THREE REPLICAS OF VIKING SHIPS. 
See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 
13TH ANNUAL ELVIS PRESLEY DAY 
from 4-9 p.m. at Hawthorne Park, Newton, 
features a headline performance by the 
Monk Pelly Band, a large Elvis display, 
and lots of Elvis paraphernalia. Free; call 
254-1901. 
PICNIC AND POLO MEETING sponsered 
by Lesbian Lawyers and Legal Workers at 
1:30 p.m. with a polo match at 3 p.m. at 
the Myopia Polo Grounds, Rte. 1A, 
Hamilton. Admission $5, free for children; 
call (508) 468-7956. 
“MUTTS AND STUFF” DAY is a canine 
festival with an amateur dog show, and 
other events at 10:30 p.m. at MSPCA, 350 
Huntington Ave., Boston. The days events 
begin with a Dog-Walk-A-Thon around 
Jamaica Pond at 9 a.m. Free (dog 
registration $5); call 522-7400. 
FALL PLANT SALE at the Lyman Estate 
Greenhouse from 10 a.m.-4 p.m. at 185 
Lyman St., Waltham. Free; call 893-7232. 
WALK/BOSTON presents a walk led by 
Bob Sloane focusing on pedestrian 
design, transportation issues, architecture, 
historic significance, and landscape points 
of interest at 10:30 a.m. at Dunkin Donuts, 
Beacon St., Cleveland Circle, Boston. 
Free; call 451-1570. 
HARBORPARK DAY from noon-6 p.m. at 
the Charlestown Navy Yard, features a 
visit to Boston by the USS Samuel Eliot 
Morison, a guided missle frigate that will 
be open for viewing; and the Bluenose |i, 
a tall ship from Nova Scotia that will be 


open for viewing. Free, with boat shuttles | 


between Long Wharf and the Navy Yard 
leaving every 15 minutes. 
BASEBALL CARD AND SPORTS COL- 
LECTOR SHOW from 9 a.m.-3 p.m. at the 
Knights of Columbus Hall, Westboro. 
Admission $1; call (508) 485-6500. 
ALLSTON BRIGHTON PARADE starts at 
1 p.m. at the corner of Brighton and 
Comm Ave in Allston and proceed through 
Union Square to Oak Square in Brighton. 
Free; call 782-5152. 
LE GRAND DAVID SPECTACULAR 
MAGIC COMPANY performs every Sun 
in Sept. at 3 p.m. at Cabot St. Cinema 
Theatre, 286 Cabot St. Beverly. Tickets 
$10, under 11 $8; call (508) 927-3677. 
RORY, star of “The Rory Story" on the 
Continued on page 40 
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DANCE COLLECTIVE’S Pipe Dream is at the Boston Center for 
the Arts Cyclorama Friday the 20th. 
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Copperfields 


98 Brookline Ave., Boston, MA 
247-8605 
Around the corner from Fenway Park 





Pri/Sat,, Sept. 13,14 THE SENSE 
Tues, Sept 17 TOM & JOHN 
Wed, Sept 18 THE SENSE 
Thurs, Sept 19 THE RESPONSE 
Pri/Sat, Sept 20,21 5 GONE MAD 


Wlidway Cafe 
3496 Washington St., (next to Doyles) 
Jamaican Plain (617) 524-9038 


Thurs.,9/19 USED BLUES 
Fri., 9/20 THE 
Sat, 9/21 
Blues Jam - Every Sunday _| 











MODERN & CLASSIC ROCK 
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Fri, September 13. © 

RAGE OF ANGELS 
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September 15 
bok'nf ‘'n Roll Jam 


“te g2%s Bom, Midhight 


: (of Motor 4 ‘te Kings) 





Monday, Sept. 16 & Every Monday 
Monday Night Football 


Big Screen TV & Free Pizza 





Wed., September 18 
LIQUID SQUID + DELTA 9 + CUESS 





Thurs., ber 19 
BLACK JACK 


PEACE OF THREE ¢ BUZZSAW FRIZBEES 





Fri., September 20 
JON FINN GROUP 


DUNCAN IDAHO ¢ FUNK UNIVERSITY 





Sat., September 21 
“BOY 


MOLLY MCGUIRES ¢ SPLIT RISK 





COMING: 
9/27 ULTRA BLUE 9/28 New Engand Patormat 
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NEIGHBORHOODS, 10/4 VOLCANO SUNS. 10744 86 
BLUES MEANIES, 10/25 HERETIX 








If you haven't tried the Phoenix 
Personals lately, 
you don’t know who 
you've been missing. 




















restaurant « nightclub 

Fri., September 13 - 
FINALS! 

SUMMER ROCK SHOWDOWN 


Sponsored by 
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JODEE FRAWLEE BAND 
THE INJURY'S 
BOA - THE ALIENS 


Sat., September 14 + 18+ 


SIGNS OF LIFE 


Fri., September 20 


BARRENCE WHITFIELD 
& THE SAVAGES 
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DUKEL LEVINE GROUP 
DELAYED REACTION 


Sat., September 21 

O POSITIVE 

a gs . 
k Oi 

BACHELORS OF ART 

Fri., September 27 

BAND THAT TIME 

FORGOT 


LAURIE SARGENT 


hoe a2 
owlse 


CaLLroR.nx “16171931. Saas 
SERVING BOSTON’S BEST 
ORIGINAL MUSIC OUTSIDE BOSTON 
508 667-6393 








FROM 

ACUPUNCTURE 
1 
Dall 


You'll find 


THE SPECIAL BEAT 
THE SPIN DOCTORS 


mai -1-Ye! 


BIM SKALA BIM 
THE CONNELLS 
THE RADIATORS 
THE TOASTERS. 
MIGHTY DIAMONDS 





the answer 
to your 
problems in 
the Phoenix. 
See the 
“Mind, Body, 
and Spirit" 
Section in 
the Classifieds 
for further 
details. 


To place an ad, 
Call 


267-1204 
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BODY & SPIRIT 




















Sat., Sept. 14 » 3:00-6:00pm 
BLUES JAM 
7:30-10:30pm + Dinner Show 


JOHN & MARY 


Ex-10,000 Maniacs) 
APOLLO LANDING 


Sun., Sept 15 2-6pm 
NAKED AGE «- LAURELS 
CAT DADDY 


Tues., Sept 17 


FERTILE VIRGIN 
wn veep el * BUGJUKE 


Sept. 18 » Open Mike 7-8pm 
‘VISION THING 
WENDELL POST BAND 

¢ RAIN ON MONDAY « 
FISTFULL OF DOLLARS 


Thurs., Sept. 19 
MAGNETOPHONE 
(Ex of Galaxy 500, Vi 
Bullet aon 
or J WITZ 
Buffalo Tom Member) 


upcoming 
COME 
MECCA NORMAL 
VOLCANO SUNS 


Adie S:h o weal 8+ 
$1.00 Off Admission 
with T Pass 





9/25 
10/3 























IN BEVERLY * 392 CABOT ST., 


RTE IA 


15 MIN. ON 128N ¢ EXIT 205 « 
(508) 927-7121 


Fri., Septembera13 




























O-POSITIVE 
os > THE STOMPERS 
Sat., September 14 ¢ 18+ NEW CITY 
ARRENCE WHITFIELD | Sot, Segember 21 
& THE SAVAGES 
LAURIE SARGENT 
Thurs., September 19 ¢ 18+ FEZ HENRY 
BONNIE'S NEST DRUMS & WIRES 
9/27 HERETIX © 9/28 DIVER DOWN 
10/4 FARRENHEIT © 10/5 GRAPEVINE RD. 


la 436) 


AVAILABLE 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX = 


SAZZ 








Jazz at the Middle East 


reais MUNDI” 





SREOF ROUSE 


Featuring 
‘LATIN MUSIC 
Every Sunday Evening! 


131 Morton St.; Jamaice Plain 
524-8080 Fres Parking Available 


























Willow Joss Club 


699 Broadway, Ball Sq.. Somerville 
623-9874 Concert Line: 421-9333 


Fri. & Sat., 1l34M-~ 
NORMAN Z GROUP. 
Sept. 15 ~ 


Sun. 
JOEL MANERI QUARTET 
| Mon. Sept. 16~ RALPHE MALIK 


eat PERSON QL QUARTET 


We a 


Thues., Sept 19 ~ 
MASASHI HARIDI TET 
Fri. & Sat, Sept. 20 & 21 ~ 
Manes POS nes ed 


KATIE ROI RO xs pa opera 
Guest ALAN DAWSON (Friday only) 






































BAR & GRILL 
PRESENTS JAZZ SIX 
NIGHTS A WEEK 
Mon.-Thurs., 7pm-11pm 
Fri. & Sat., 8:30pm-12:30am 


CHARLIE HARRIS 
Thursdays, Fridays, Saturdays 


JEAN 
BAPTISTE 
BOCLE 
Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays { 


in the Omni Parker House 
Tremont & School Streets 
Boston * (617) 227-8 | 














13 Ser Fri figete $12: 1pm: $1 
pm: $12 


STANLEY TURRENTINE 












& BOB MOSES (Saturday only) 
101 S. Market 
Faneuil Hall 


Graded SE 3 
Boston, MA 


ZZ, Mon. Thurs. 3 shows 7:30,9 & 11 pm 


BRIAN WALKLEY BAND 
















Scott Gilman, Bob Gay & Baron Browne 
For more info: 720-5570 











17 Sep Tue 9pm-lam: $8 
ALFONSO VILALLONGA 
THE CABARET ROSE 


“Heke? a 
E GERI ALLEN | 
20 Sep Fri 8pm: $9; 10pm: $9 
FLOR DE CANA 
21 Sep Sat 9pm: $10; !Ipm: $9 
— BAKU 
9pm-lam: $6 
THE! WINIKER SWING 
ORCHESTRA 
25 Sep Wed 9pm-lam: $7 
ELECO 








CONCERTIX 876-7777 




















PLEASE COME AND HELP 
US CELEBRATE THE 
RELEASE OF OUR NEW 





at |e bd 











212 Hampshire St, 


Inman Cambrid 
76.9330 











FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 13th» 9: ‘30pm: 1: 30am 





with PETER CALO: guitar, ALIZON LISSANCE: keys, KEN 
RICH bass, ALAN HALL: drums, and MYANNA: saxes 















=t&=—SCULLERS sere 


in the Guest Quarters * Suite Hotel, ‘oor gg 


Pai. & Sat. $15 


CAROL SLOANE 
wih DAVE FRISHBERG. 


Wep.-THuR. Serr. 18-19 







LeGRIIne JAZZ 


BRIAN WALKLEY SEXTET 


Wen. Serr. 25 

KEN HADLEY BIG BAND 
Tuurs.-Pai. SEPT. 26-27 
COOKIN’ WITH JAZZ 





feat. REBECCA PA 
THE STANTON DAMS, ROLAND HANNA QUARTET pete 
Pai.-Sar. SEPT. 20- RON CHIESA — 
LUTHER GUITAR "JUNIOR JOHNSON Chef JOYCE DELLA 
FIERA ASTEA, 931-2600 Tickeis SHOWS at 9 & | 





Parking $2 © Info. 783. ost 
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Phoenix 
25 Years of 
Change! 
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THE 150-MEMBER Moiseyev Dance re opens the Bank of Boston Celebrity Series 
with an engagement at the Wang Center, September 19 to 22. 


Continued from page 39 
Disney Channel, performs two childrens 
concerts at 2 p.m. and 4 p.m. at the 
Center for the Arts at Umass Lowell. 
Tickets $5; call 286-0666. 
BUY BOSTON DESIGN. See listing for 


Sat. 

PUPPET SHOWPLACE THEATRE. See 
isting for Sat. 

THREE REPLICAS OF VIKING SHIPS. 
See listing for Fri. 

DRUMLIN FARMS. See listing for Sat. 


MONDAY 
THREE REPLICAS OF VIKING SHIPS. 
See listing for Fri. 


TUESDAY 
WANG CENTER OPEN HOUSE launches 
te 125th anniversary celebration of the 
Boston Conservatory with tours from 2-7 
p.m. and performances in the Grand 
Lobby at 270 Tremont St., Boston. Free; 
call 482-9393. 


WEDNESDAY 

OPEN OBSERVATORY NIGHT begins at 
8:30 p.m. (weather permitting) in room 
522 of the College of Liberal Arts, 725 
Comm Ave, Boston University, Boston. 
NASA videos and telescope viewing. 
Free; call 353-2630. 
FOUR SEASONS HOTEL FASH- 
JONABLE LUNCHEON SERIES contin- 
ues with informal modeling of fashions 
from Escada and a luncheon buffet at 
noon at 200 Boylston St., Boston. Buffet 
$21; call 451-1392. 


THURSDAY 

THE BOSTON HARBOR HOTEL 
FEATURES fashion shows every Thrus. 
at 5:30 p.m. in the Harborview Lounge, 
Rowes Wharf, Boston. This week Claire 
Williams of Newbury Street presents 
custom designs for day into evening. 
Free; call 439-7000. 

MONTHLY OBSERVATORY NIGHT at 
7:30 p.m. at the Phillips Center for 
Astrophysics, 60 Garden St., Cambridge 
features a nontechnical lecture, “Signals 
From Space: Pi in the Search for 
Extraterrestrial Intelligence,” by David 
Latham, a short film, and telescopic 
observing. Free; call 495-7461. 


FRIDAY 

FAMILY WORKS! NIGHT AT THE 
MUSEUM OF SCIENCE features half- 
price admision from 4-10 p.m., and music 
provide by WILD radio at the Museum of 
Science, Science Park, Boston. Call 723- 
2500 

LOTUS CUP CHALLENGE RACE pre- 
sented by the Cambridge Arts Council 
begins with the community division at 10 
a.m., and the corporate division at 2 p.m. 
at Lechmere Canal Park, Cambridge. 
Free; call 349-4380 


F.. 


FRIDAY 
THE BIG “E,” or Eastern States 
Exposition, is the largest fair in the East 
and features daily events including a 


Links Up With Space;* art and craft 
exhibitions and demonstrations; the 
“Avenue of the States," livestock 
competitions; dixieland bands; bungee 
jumping; automobile and motorcycle 
stunts; and more. 

performances by Mary Wilson today, 


tomorow, and Sun.; the Charlie Daniels 
Band on Mon. and Tues.; and the 
Marvelettes on Wed.-Sun. the 22nd. The 
fair is open daily from 8 a.m.-10p.m. 
through Sept. 22 at 1305 Memorial Ave., 
West Springfield; tickets $7; call (413) 
737-8200. 


SATURDAY 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY FESTIVAL 
features demonstrations of music, 
occupational skills, and crafts of 17th- 
century England from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. at 
Saugus Iron Works National Historic Site, 
244 Central St., Saugus. Free; call 233- 
0050. 
3RD ANNUAL ARTS FESTIVAL features 
a celebration of theater, music, dance, 
and visual arts by the Children’s Theatre 
in Residence, as well as by 
Bread and Puppet Theatre from 11 a.m.-7 
p.m. at Maudslay State Park, Newbury- 
port. Admission $6; call (508) 465-2572. 
THE BIG “E.” See listing for ia 


SUNDAY © 
HERITAGE FESTIVAL honoring the 
music, handicrafts, and food of America’s 
craft demonstrations, and musical 
performances by “The Brauhaus Gang,” 
from noon to 5 p.m. at the Museum of Our 
National Heritage, 33 Marrett Rd., 
Lexington. Free; call 861-6559. 
ALLSTON BRIGHTON ETHNIC FESTI- 
VAL features music, dance, food, and 
Crafts including performances by Ibrahima 
Camara, Tudo Azul, and others from 3-6 
p.m. in Oak Square, Brighton. Free; call 
787-3874. 

THE BIG “E.” See listing for Fri. 


MONDAY 
THE BIG “E.” See listing for Fri 


TUESDAY 
THE BIG “E.” See listing for Fri. 


WEDNESDAY 
THE BIG “E.” See listing for Fri. 


THURSDAY 
THE BIG “E.” See listing for Fri. 


FRIDAY 

20TH EISTEDDFOD TRADITIONAL 
ARTS FESTIVAL features concert 
performances by Peter Hoover, Richard 
Hughes, Walter Scott, Dwayne Thorpe, 
and Joe Hickerson at 8 p.m. and a crafts 
fair with children’s activities at 
UMass/Darmouth, Old Westport Rd., 
North Dartmouth. All-tickets (for activities 
on Sat. and Sun.) $30, seniors $20, 
children $15. Individual performance 
tickets $10, seniors $7, children $5. Call 
(508) 999-8546. 

THE BIG “E.” See listing for previous Fri. 


usic 


CLASSICAL 


FRIDAY 

MICHAEL LEWIN performs classical 
piano works by Claude Debussy, 
Alexander Glazunov, and Franz Liszt at 8 
p.m. in the Great House Ballroom at 
Castle Hill, Ipswich. Gates open at 6 p.m. 
for picnicking; tours at 6:30 and 7:30 p.m. 
Tickets $20; call (508) 356-7774. 


SATURDAY 


ALEA Ill COMPETITION CONCERT, 
conducted by Gunther Schuller begins at 
7 p.m. at the Tsai Performance Center, 
685 Comm Ave, Boston. Free; call 353- 
8724. 


SUNDAY 

THE VERMEER STRING QUARTET 
perform at South Mountain Concerts a 
program that includes Mendelssohn's 
Quartet #7, Opus 108; Beethoven's 
Quarter in E flat major, Opus 127; and 
works by Shostakovitch at 3 p.m. at South 
Mountain Concert Hall, Rte.s 7 and 20, 
Pittsfield. Call (413) 442-2106 for tickets. 
NEVARTE ADRIAN performs a piano 
recital at 2:30 p.m. at the Malden Public 
Library, 36 Salem St., Malden. Free; call 
324-0218. 


ESDAY 

MUSIC AT EDEN’S EDGE presents 
concerts today at 2 p.m. at First Parish 
Church, 225 Cabot St, Beverly, and Fri. 
the 20th at 8 p.m. at Hammond Castle 
Museum, 80 Hesperus Ave., Gloucester. 
Program includes Schubert's Salve 
Regina for Soprano and Strings; 
Prokofiev's String Quartet No. 1, Op. 50; 
and Mendelssohn's String Quartet in A 
Major, Op. 13. Tickets $10 and $12; Call 
(800) 649-1930. 

NOONHOUR RECITALS AT KING'S 
CHAPEL continue with a flute perfor- 
mance by Rebecca Siegal of works by 
Bach, Ferroud, and Moyse at 12:15 p.m. 
at King's Chapel, corner of School and 
Tremont Sts., Boston. Free; call 523- 
1749. 


THURSDAY 
TUFTS UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT OF 
MUSIC PRESENTS Coffee Break 
Recitals by faculty and students of the 
Tufts community every Thurs. in Sept. at 4 
p.m. at 20 Professors Row, Tufts 
University, Medford. Free; call 381-3564. 
THE WEBSTER TRIO present a concert 
at 8 p.m. in Jordan Hall, New England 
Conservatory, 290 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Program includes works by the 
performers, Leone Buyse, Flute; Michael 
Webster, clarinet; and Martin Amiin, 
piano. Free; call 262-1120 ext. 257.. 
YO-YO MA and THE JUNGE DEUTSCHE 
PHILHARMONIC with Michael Gielen, 
conductor, perform a program including 
Zimmerman'’s Symphony in One Move- 
ment (1953); Brahms’ Concerto in A Minor 
for Violin, Cello, and Orchestra; and 
Schubert's Symphony No. 9 in C Major, D. 
944 at 8 p.m. at Mechanics Hall, 321 Main 
St., Worcester. Tickets $26 and $28; call 
(508) 754-3231. 


FRIDAY 
MUSIC AT EDEN’S EDGE. See listing for 
Tues. 
CHRISTIAN TETZLAFF, YO-YO MA, and 
THE JUNGE DEUTCHE PHILHAR- 
MONIC with Michael Gielen, conductor, 
perform Zimmerman's Symphony in One 
Movement; Brahms’ Concerton in A minor 
for Violin, Cello and Orchestra, Op. 102; 
and Schubert's Symphony No. 9 in C 
major, D. 944 at 8 p.m. at Symphony Hall, 
301 Mass Ave, Boston. Tickets $15-$26; 
call 266-1492. 
THE MUIR STRING QUARTET performs 
two Beethoven string quartets, Opus 18, 
No. 1, and Opus 131, at 8 p.m., with pre- 
concert lecture at 7, at the Tsai 
Performance Center, 685 Comm Ave, 
Boston. Tickets $10, $5 for students; call 
353-8725. 


POPULAR, ETC. 


FRIDAY 
WORLD MUSIC PRESENTS Les Tétes 
Brulées from Cameroon, and Fatala from 
Guinea at 8 p.m. at the Somerville 


Theatre, Davis Square, Somerville. 
Tickets $15; call 876-4275. 

STING performs tonight and tomorow at 
7:30 p.m. at the Great Woods Center for 
the Performing Arts, Mansfield. Tickets 
$19.50-$21.50; call 931-2000. 

THE SECOND FRIDAY COFFEEHOUSE 
PRESENTS Tricia Langlious and Jim Hall 
in a folk concert to benefit the Bristol 
Lodge at 8 p.m. at the First Church in 
Belmont, 404 Concord Ave., Belmont. 
Admission $6, students $5; call 484-1054. 
COURTYARD CABARET features 
Rebecca Parris at 7 p.m. at The Atrium, 
300 Boylston St., Chestnut Hill. Free; call 
527-1400. 


SATURDAY 
WORLD MUSIC PRESENTS Mouth 
Music from Scotland at 8 p.m. at the 
Somerville Theatre, Davis Square, 
Somerville. Tickets $15; call 876-4275. 
SOBER DAY AT THE HATCH SHELL 
features Against All Odds, The Stompers, 
Macey’s Parade, Pathos Gang, Barbara 
Pendleton, Nancy Kelly Dancers, and Dick 
Doherty from noon-5 p.m. at the Hatch 
Shell, Boston. Free; call 523-8881. 
SATURDAY NIGHT IN MARBLEHEAD 
PRESENTS Steve Key at 8 p.m. at the 
Church of St. Andrew, Lafayette St., 
Marblehead. Admission $5; call4508) 462- 
0052. 

STING. See listing for Fri. 

AN EVENING OF JAZZ AND MORE 
UNDER THE UMBRELLA features the 
Doug Lowie Group with vocalist Jill 
Connoly at 8 p.m. at the Emerson Um- 
brella Center for the Arts, 40 Stow St., 
Concord. Tickets $5; call (508) 369-3297. 
THE JAZZ POPS perform at 8 p.m. in the 
Founders Room, Pine Manor College, 400 
Heath St., Chestnut Hill. Tickets $10, 
students $9; call 965-4424. 


SUNDAY 
THE CHURCH OF ST. ANDREW PRE- 
SENTS a benefit concert by Bob Franke 
at 6:30 p.m. on Rte. 114, Marblehead. 
Tickets $12; call 631-4951. 
WANETTA JACKSON and HARMONIZ- 
ING STARS perform at 3 p.m. at Marcela 
Park, Highland and Marcela St.s, 
Roxbury. Free; call 427-0613. 
REBECCA PARRIS performs at 3 p.m. at 
the Boston Vista Hotel, Waltham to benefit 
the Starlight Foundantion. Tickets $20; 
call 739-0020. 
JAZZ UNDER THE RAINBOW features 
Makoto Takenaka and his Trio at 6:30 
p.m. at Showa Women's Institute, Rain- 
bow Hall, 420 Pond St., Boston. Call for 
tickets; 742-6640. 


THURSDAY 
CIRCLE OF LIGHT SINGERS perform at 
7:15 at the Cambridge Performance 
Project, 51 Inman St., Cambridge. Free. 
BOSTON JAZZ SHOWCASE features 
Orange then Blue, Mili Bermejo Quartet 
Nuevo, and the Bert Seager Jazz Quintet 
at 8 p.m. at the Institute of Contemporary 
Art Theater, 955 Boylston St., Boston. 
Tickets $10; call 266-5152. 


FRIDAY 
WORLD MUSIC PRESENTS Papa 
Wemba, from Zaire via Paris, at 7:30 p.m. 
(18+), and 10 p.m. at Nightstage, 823 
Main St., Cambridge. Tickets $15; call 
876-4275. 
COURTYARD CABARET features Olga 
Roman at 7 p.m. at The Atrium, 300 
Boylston St., Chestnut Hill. Free; call 527- 
1400. 
TWELFTH BAPTIST CHURCH presents 
Dr. Robert J. Fryson, founding director of 
Voices Supreme, in concert and preach- 
ing by Dr. J. Wendell Mapson at 7:30 p.m. 
at 160 Warren St., Roxbury. Free. 
SHERL! SHERWOOD and ANSON 
OLDS perform at the South Shore Folk 
Music Club at 8 p.m. on Rte. 106, 
Kingston. Admission $4; call 871-1052. 











EL TREMEDAL COFFEEHOUSE pre- 
sents-South African singer/songwriter 
Tony Bird at 8 p.m. at St. John's 
Methodist Church, 80 Mt. Auburn St., 
Watertown. Tickets $8; call 924-3795. 
THE BOBS and VANCE GILBERT 
perform at 7 p.m. at Harvard University's 
Paine Hall, Cambridge. Tickets $17.50- 
$19; call (800)-843-8425. 


oetry 
prose 


FRIDAY 
PETER BATES, THOMAS HURLEY, 
AND JUDY KATZ-LEVINE read from their 
poetry at 8 p.m. at the Newton Arts 
Center, 61 Washington Pk., Newtonville. 
Admaission $2; call 964-3424. 


SATURDAY 
CHARACTERS FROM MAURICE 
SENDAK’S THE WILD THINGS greet 
children and participate in storytelling from 
10:30-11:30 a.m. at the Wellesley 
Charlesbank Bookshops, 67 Central St., 
Wellesley. Free; call 236-7435. 


SUNDAY 
LONFELLOW POETRY SERIES presents 
a reading by Delores Kendrick at 3 p.m. at 
the Longfellow Site, 105 Brattle St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 643-0029. 
“HEROES, SELKIES, AND FAIRIES” is 
a program of storytelling by Barbara Lipke 
and Lucy Hanouille celebrating Ossian, 
the “legendary hero and poet of the third 
century,” as well as “other Celtic 
dreamers,” at 7 p.m. at Washburn Hall, 
Episcopal Divinity School, 99 Brattle St., 

. Free. 

THE POETS AND WRITERS CORNER 
SERIES at the Whistler House Museum of 
Art presents David Daniel reading from his 
recent novel, The Tuesday Man, at 2 p.m. 
in the Parker Gallery, 243 Worthen St., 
Lowell. Free; call (508) 452-7641. 


MONDAY 
STONE SOUP POETRY presents Annie 
Pluto and Michael Plummer at 8 p.m. at 
T.T. the Bear's, 10 Brookline St., Cam- 
bridge. Cover $3; call 227-0845. 
KATE’S MYSTERY BOOKS presents 
Carl Hiaason signing copies of Native 
Tongue at 6 p.m., at 2211 Mass Ave, 
. Free; call 491-2660. 
THE GLOBE CORNER BOOKSTORE 
Mary Morris discussing her book, 
Wall to Wall: From Beijing to Berlin by 
Rail, at 6:30 p.m. at The First Parish in 
Cambridge, 3 Church St., Cambridge. 
Tickets $3; call 497-6277. 


a reading by Victor Howes at 8:30 p.m., 
and an open reading at 8 p.m., at the 
Church 


’ 


Community Bidg.. 
Boston. Free; call 267-8624. 


THURSDAY 
PENELOPE LIVELY reads from City of 
the Mind at 6 p.m. at Cambridge Public 
Library, 449 Broadway, Cambridge. 
Sponsored by Reading International 
Bookstore. ; Call 349-4040. 


. Free; call ’ 
JAMES CHARLES ROY discusses his 
book Islands of Storm at 7 p.m. in the 
Boston Room of the Boston Public 
by a reception and book signing at the 
Harvard Bookstore Cafe, 190 Newbury 
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St, Boston. Free. 

“AN OUTSIDE SAVING STORY” is a 
contemporary storytelling performance by 
Derek Burrows and Dr. Carolivia Herron 
that interweaves African-American urbasn 
stories with traditional tales at 8 p.m. at 
the Cambridge Multicultural Arts Center, 
41 Second St., . Admission $6, 
students and seniors $5; call 577-1400. 


FRIDA 
KATE’S MYSTERY BOOKS presents 
Sophie Belfort signing copies of The 
Marvel College Murders at 6 p.m., at 2211 
Mass Ave, Cambridge. Free; call 491- 
2660. 


alks 


FRIDAY 
“PALESTINE AND ISRAEL: IS PEACE 
POSSIBLE” is a lecture by Palestinian 
Rabab Habi and Israeli Simona Shironi 

‘ed by the Boston Mobilization for 
Survival at the First Church Congre- 
gational of Cambridge, 11 Garden St., 
Cambridge. Donation $3; call 354-0008. 
BOSTON MENSA PRESENTS an 
evening with Edward L. Bernays, the 99- 
year old “creator of the field of public 
relations,” at 8 p.m. at the Newton 
Women's Club, 72 Columbus St., Newton. 
Donation $4; call 720-2487 or 784-5133. 
NEW ACROPOLIS, School of Philosophy 
in the Classical Tradition, presents “Myth, 
Ritual, and Initiation,” a lecture about the 
dynamics of personal transformation in 
the ical setting at 7 p.m. 
at 484 Comm Ave, Boston. Donation $5; 
call 437-6884. 


SATURDAY 
“WHAT'S BEHIND THE CRISIS IN THE 
SOVIET UNION” is a lecture by David 
Ferguson, presented by the Militant Labor 
Forum at 7:30 p.m. at Pathfinder 
Bookstore, 605 Mass Ave., Boston. 
Donation $3; call 247-6772. 


SUNDAY 
“BASHEVIS SINGER: FREM PEYTON 
PLACE TO MEA SHARIM” is a lecture by 
Prof. Gershon Winer, Department of 
Yiddish Studies, Bar Ilan University, 
Israel, presented by The Workman's 
Center and The Center for Judaic Studies 
at Boston University at 3 p.m. in Rm. 211, 
College of Liberal Arts Auditorium, 
Boston. Free; call 449-1786. 
“EXPLORING THE RICH TRADITION OF 
JEWISH ART” is a slide+ecture by Lori 
Levi presented by the Brookline Art 
Society at 2 p.m. in Hunneman Hall at the 
main branch of the Brookline Public 
Library, 361 Washington St., Brookline. 
Free; call 730-2345. 


MONDAY 
“HOW TO SELECT CHILDCARE FOR 
YOUR FAMILY” is a lecture by Doris 
Raphael at 6:30 p.m. at the Mount 
Auburn/Collins Branch Library, 64 
Aberdeen Ave., Cambridge. Free; call 


349-4021. 

EMPOWERING WOMEN FORUMS 
presents a lecture by Selma Botman, 
author of The Rise of Egyptian Commu- 
nism, and Faith Zeadeh, authority on the 
Women's March in Lebenon, at 7:30 p.m. 
at the YWCA, 140 Clarendon St., Boston. 
Free: call 354-0008. 

“EFFECTIVE HEALTH COMMUNI- 
CATION IN THE 90S: THE AIDS 


CRISIS” is a national conference on AIDS 
from 9 a.m.-9 p.m. at Emerson 
Theatre, 219 Tremont St., Boston. Free; 


call 578-8540. 

RIVERSIDE COUNSELING CENTER 
presents a lecture by Dr. Harry Keshet on 
separation and divorce at 7:30 p.m. at 259 
Wainut St., Newtonville. Free; call 964- 
6933. 


ESDAY 
EMIN UNIVERSITY OF LIFE presents 
“America in the 60's Revisited,” a lecture 
at 8 p.m. at Calvary United Methodist 
Church, 300 Mass Ave., Arlington. 
Admission $7; call 499-1911. 


THURSDAY 
“FREEDOM OF RELIGION AND ITS 
CHANGING ROLE IN PRESENT DAY 
SOCIETY” is a lecture to commemorate 
the 200th anniversary of the Bill of Rights 
by Jonathan Chu, Prof. of History at 
Umass/Boston, at 7 p.m. at the East 
Boston Branch Library, 276 Meridian St., 
Boston. Free; call 569-0271. 

“FREEING THE TRUE SELF” is a lecture 
on issues facing adult children of 
alcoholic/dysfunctional families by 
psychotherapist Carly Lund at 7 p.m. at 
Medford Public Library. 111 High St., 
Medford. Free; call 666-2041. 

“CRISIS IN THE AMERICAN UNIVER- 
SITIES” is a lecture by Camille Paglia at 8 
p.m. in Bldg. 10-250 at the Massachusets 
Institute of Technology, Cambridge. Free; 
Call 253-9469. 

“SPIRITUAL VALUES FOR A WORLD 
IN CRISIS” is a lecture by Sarah 
McKechnie, President of the Lucis Trust, 
at 7:30 p.m. at the First and Second 
Unitarian Church of Boston, 66 Mari- 
borough St., Boston. Free; call 729-2464. 
BOSTON GLOBE FORUMS presents 
“Planning for Your Retirement,” a panel 
discussion with Boston Globe editors, 
columnists, and others at 6 p.m. in the 
Rabb Lecture Hall, Boston Public Library, 
Copley Square, Boston. 

DISCUSSION GROUP FOR HIV 
NEGATIVE GAY AND BISEXUAL MEN 
is a presentation on condoms and safer 
sex followed by open discussions at 7 
p.m. at Old South Church, 645 Boylston 
St, 4th floor, Boston. Free; call 267-0900 
ext. 287. 

“AMERICAN PICTURES” is a slide- 
lecture by Jacob Holdt, a Danish citizen 
who hitchhiked across America for five 
years, presented by Bentley College's 
Distinguished Lecture Series at 7 p.m. in 
Lindsay Auditorium, Beaver and Forest 
Sts., Waltham. Free; call 891-3424. 


FRIDAY 
NEW ACROPOLIS, School of Pholosophy 
in the Classical Tradition, presents 
“Reincarnation and Karma: The Keys of 
Destiny,” a lecture at 7 p.m. at 484 Comm 
Ave, Boston. Donation $5; call 437-6884. 


enefits 


FRIDAY 
“CITI THREADS” is a fashion show 
hosted by Sara Edwards and featuring 
musical performances by Roll With It, 
Unedited, Red E, Big Time, and Kauzze- 
NN-Afekkz from 6:30-9:30 p.m. at Citi, 9 
Lansdowne St., Boston to benefit Boston 
Community Services. Tickets $20-$25; 
call 325-6700. 
YOUNG AT ARTS BALL at 8:30 p.m. in 


the Grand Lobby of the Wang Center for 
the Performing Arts, 270 Tremont St., 
Boston benefits the Wang Center's Young 
at Arts Program. Tickets $15-$20; call 
482-9393. 


LAVENDER HARBOR CRUISE 
ABOARD THE “CAPE ANN” features an 
evening of music and on Boston 
Harbor to benefit the Boston Gay and 
Lesbian Pride Committee. Tickets $15; 
Call 262-3149. 


SATURDAY 
CYSTIC FIBROSIS FOUNDATION 
SPORTS CHALLENGE is a day of coed 
business team competitions in five 
sporting events from 9 a.m.-2 p.m. on 
Boston Common, Boston. Free; call (800) 
966-0444. 

OXFAM AMERICA’S WORLDFEST 
features music, food, and crafts of more 
than 35 countries including performances 
by Mozamba, Casselberry-DuPreé, Young 
Nation, and Wildest Dreams today and 
tomorow from 11:30 a.m.-6 p.m. on the 
Charles Street end of Boston Common, 
Boston. Doantion $3; call 482-1211. 
FRIENDS OF THE HYDE PARK 
BRANCH LIBRARY present their 11th 
annual book sale from 9 a.m.-3 p.m. on 
the lawn at the Hyde Park Branch Library, 
35 Harvard Ave., Hyde Park. Free; call 
361-2524. : 
FOURTH ANNUAL FERNALD SCHOOL 
PANCAKE BREAKFAST AND FLEA 
MARKET to benefit mental retardation 
programs features crafts and other flea 
market items from 8 a.m.-3 p.m. at 200 
Trapelo Rd., Waltham. Admission $2.99; 
Call 894-3600 ext. 2656. 


SUNDAY 

NINTH ANNUAL “CHOWDA” FEST 
features clam chowders from Boston's 
best restuarants in a competition to 
benefit Horizons for Youth as part of 
Harbor Park Day at Charlestown Navy 
Yard from noon-6 p.m. Admission $6, 
children and seniors $3; call 828-7550. 
OXFAM AMERICA’S WORLDFEST. See 
liting for Sat. 


MONDAY 
BOSTON FILM FESTIVAL BENEFIT 
FOR THE INSTITUTE OF CONTEM- 
PORARY ART features the presentation 
of the first annual Piper-Heidsieck Award 
to Jodie Foster at 5:30 and the premiere 
of her new film, Little Man Tate, at Loews 
Cheri Theatre, 50 Dalton St., Boston. 
Tickets $25; call 266-5152. 


THURSDAY 


“JUST DESSERTS:” A MASS CHOICE || IES 


TRIBUTE TO BOSTON-BROOKLINE 
WOMEN’S HEATH CARE CLINICS 
features a reception and dessert table to 
benefit Mass Choice efforts against the 

jag rule” at family planning clinics from 
6:30-8:30 p.m. at 119 Colchester St., 
Brookline. Admission $20; call 556- 
8800. 


FRIDAY 
FOURTH ANNUAL FLOATING REGAT- 
TA begins with a “celebrity rowboat race” 
at 3 p.m. at Rowes Wharf and features a 


for Infants and Children at New England 
Medical . Free; call 956-7656. 

LAS VEGAS NIGHT to bebefit the 
scholorship fund at Millican-MacKenzie 
Post No. 273 from 7 p.m.-midnight at 162 
Winn St., Burlington. Donation $3; call 
273-1273. 

THE FIRST HOME IN NEW ENGLAND 
FOR HOMELESS WOMEN WITH AIDS 
hosts “Full Moon Rising,” an evening of 
jazz aboard the Boston Tea Party Ship, at 
7 p.m. at the Congress St. Bridge, Boston. 
Tickets $25; call 338-1773. 
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CHARLIE DANIELS and his band play Monday and Tuesday at the Big “E,” the Eastern 
States Exposition in Springfield. 
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Calling all stars! Every 
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INNARDS, by Peggy Diggs, on display at the DeCordova Museum in Lincoln through November 17. 


GALLERIES 


Admission to the following galleries is 
free, unless otherwise noted. In addition to 
the hours listed here, many galleries are 
open by appointment. Galleries are in 
Boston, except where indicated otherwise. 


The 12th annual celebration of “Art 
Newbury Street,” featuring open houses 
and special exhibitions at 33 galleries on 
Newbury St., runs from 1 to 5 p.m. on 
Sun. The event also includes free outdoor 
musical performances and special menu 
offerings at many sidewalk cafés on 
| Newbury Street. Call 267-7961 for more 
information. 
NEWBURY STREET/ 
BACK BAY 
| ALPHA GALLERY (536-4465), 121 
Newbury St. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Sept. 14-Oct. 9: an exhibition of new 
paintings by Richard Sheehan. Reception 
Sept. 13, 5-7 p.m.. 
ARDEN GALLERY (247-0610), 129 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Sept. 
30: “Life on Earth,” mechanical installation 
and tension mounted wall assemblages 
by Bill Norris. Reception Sept. 13, 5-7 
p.m. 
BACK BAY BISTRO (536-4477), 565 
Boylston St., Boston. Daily 11 a.m.-8 p.m 
Sept. 15-Nov. 30: an exhibition of 
watercolor and ink paintings by Susan 
Cohen. 
CHASE GALLERY (859-7222), 173 
Newbury St. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5:30 p.m., 
Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through Oct. 5 
“Photographs & Constructions” by Lorna 
Stokes. 
CHRISTIAN SOCIETY PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY (450-2000), 1 Norway St., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-7 p.m., Thurs. 
until 9 p.m, Sat. until 4 p.m., Sun. noon-6 
p.m. Through Sept. 18: “The American 
Journalist: Paradox of the Press,” 
featuring a facsimile of the first newspaper 
published in North America, Ernie Pyie's 
typewriter, the pages from Bob Wood- 
ward's reporter's notebook recording the 
Watergate break-in, and more. Prepared 
by the Library of Congress in cooperation 
with the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors. 
COPLEY SOCIETY OF BCSTON (536- 
5049), 158 Newbury St., Boston. Tues.- 
Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through Sept. 
| 28: third annual, all-member “Sculpture 
and Large Works Show." 


ECLIPSE GALLERY (247-6730), 216 
Newbury St. Tues.-Sat. 9-6 p.m. Through 
Sept. 28: collages by Iris El Ayoubi. 
GALLERY NAGA (267-9060), 67 
Newbury St. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Sept. 28: An exhibition of smail 
works by Peter Rappoli and “New 
Monotypes: The Kitakata Series,” by 
Robert Siegelman. Reception Sept. 13, 5- 
7 p.m. 
GOLDEN GALLERY (247-8889), 207 
Newbury St. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.- 5 p.m., 
Sat. until 6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Sept. 
13-Oct, 9: “Face and Figure,” an exhibition 
of work by Harry Bernard, Chuck Close, 
Eric Fischi, Katsura Funakoshi, Alex Katz, 
Yukiko Nakamura, Robert Rauschenberg, 
and Gerhard Richter. Reception Sept. 13, 
5-7 p.m.. 
LEVINSON KANE GALLERY (247-0545), 
14 Newbury St. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Oct. 12: “The Home Show,” 
an exhibition of work by James Linehan, 
Bruce Monteith, and Harriet Shorr. 
Reception Sept. 13, 5-7 p.m.. 
ANDREA MARQUIT FINE ARTS (859- 
0190), 207 Newbury St., 3rd floor, Boston 
Fri., Sat. 11 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through Sept. 
28: “Viewpoints,” a group exhibition of 
works in various media. 
NOSTALGIA FACTORY (236-8754), 324 
Newbury St. Mon.-Sat. 11 a.m.-7 p.m., 
Sun. until 6 p.m. Original old advertising, 
with special rotating exhibits. Through 
Sept. 30: “Mentioning Unmentionables,” 
ads dating from the 1880s through 1971, 
featuring men and women's underwear 
PANOPTICON GALLERY (267-8929), 
187 Bay State Rd., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Through Oct. 25: photographs 
by Mark Sandrof. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS (266- 
1810), Main Gallery, 175 Newbury St. 
Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m., Sat. until 5 
p.m. Through Sept. 21: “A Salute to the 
Haystack Mountain School of Crafts: 
Works By Faculty,” featuring works in 
glass and fiber, as well as jewelry, 
furniture, and ceramics. Also see listing 
for the Society's Arch Street Gallery under 
Galleries — Downtown. 
29 NEWBURY, 29 Newbury St., Boston. 
Daily 11 a.m.-1 am. Through Sept. 15: 
“The Fine Art of Color Photography,” an 
exhibition of recent photographs by 
Melinda G. Ancillo. Sept. 15-Oct. 20: “For 
the Eyes Are the Scouts of the Heart,” an 
exhibition of paintings and drawings by 
Laura Shabott. Reception Sept. 15, 4-5:30 
p.m.. Call 262-9027 for information. 
VOSE GALLERIES (536-6176), 238 
Newbury St. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-5:30 p.m., 


Sat. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Sept. 27: 
“American Artists Abroad,” exploring 
American reactions to the French 
Impressionist movement; and “Creating a 
Painting Collection: One Family's 
Experience,” a private collection of - 
than 45 oils, watercolors, and 

ZOE GALLERY (536-6800), 207 ~~ 
St. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through 
Oct. 5: an exhibition of paintings by James 
Hansen. 


SOUTH END 
BOSTON CENTER FOR THE ARTS 
— Cyclorama (426-8835), 539 Tremont 
St. Tues.-Sat. noon-5:30 p.m. Through 
Oct. 5: “12th Annual Boston Drawing 
Show,” curated by Clifford Ackley. 
Features an invitational exhibition, with 
works by artists such as Michael Mazur, 
Katherine Porter, Gerry Bergstein, and 
Julia Pearl; and a juried show, with works 
by over 40 New England artists. — Mills 
Gallery (426-8835), 549 Tremont St. 
Tues.-Sat. noon-4 p.m. Thurs. until 7 p.m. 
Through Oct. 5: “ARTSTART" an 
exhibition of work by 18 children ages 5- 
12. Reception Sept. 19, 6-8 p.m.. 
KENNEDY STUDIOS (426-5144), 37 
Clarendon St., Boston. Mon. 9:30-6, 
Tues.-Fri. until 7 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through Sept. 30: “American Screen- 
prints: 1930s-1950s,” original silkscreen 
prints by American artists, including many 
works created during the New Deal 
W.P.A. art projects era. 
PIANO FACTORY, 791 Tremont St. 
Wed.-Fri. 6-9 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 2-6 p.m. 
Through Sept. 15: “A Dissimilar Umbrella: 
Paintings and Sculptures by Young Kim, 
Trais Lindquist, and Scott Smith.” 
WORKBENCH (267-8955), 142 Berkeley 
St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through Sept. 30: 
photographs by Lou Jones and Jon Goell. 


SOUTH STREET 

AKIN GALLERY (426-2726), 207 South 
St. Tues.-Sat 10:30 a.m.-6 p.m. Through 
Sept. 28: “Photoconstructions,” an 
exhibition of work by Stephen DiRado. 

BROMFIELD GALLERY (451-3605), 107 
South St. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
fem tyne “Time Out of Time,” oil 


sculpture by 
GENOVESE GALLERY ANNEX (426- 
9739), 195 South St, Boston. Tues.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through Oct. 2: an 


exhibition of paintings by Robert Hooper. 
ROBERT KLEIN GALLERY (482-8188), 
207 South St. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m., 
Sat. noon-5 p.m. Through Nov. 9: “William 
Wegman: Photographs,” an exhibition of 
large-scale polaroids by William Wegman 
in conjunction with the ICA; “A New Vision 
of Endangered Wildlife,” large-scale dye 
transfer by James Balog. 

HOWARD YEZERSKI GALLERY (426- 
8085), 186 South St. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. Septa. 7-Oct. 3: “Bunny Time,” 
an exhibition of paintings by Marjorie 
Moore. 


DOWNTOWN 
ARTISTS FOUNDATION AT CITYPLACE 
(227-2787), Gallery at CityPlace, State 
Transportation Bidg., 10 Park Plaza, 
Boston. Tues.-Fri. noon-6 p.m., Sat. noon- 
5 p.m. Through Oct. 5: “Seven by Seven: 
Art and Spirit," an exhibition of seven 
artists recommended by seven African- 
American artists and curators. Includes 
works by Ah John Keys, Washington 
Ledesma, Vusumuzi Maduna, Susan 
Thompson, Margaret Tuitt, Cheryl 
Warrick, and Keith Washington. 

BOSTON CHURCH OF THE NEW 
JERUSALEM (523-4575), 140 Bowdoin 
St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 1-5 p.m. Through 
Sept. 30: scientific works of Emanuael 
Swedenborg, featuring scale models and 
replicas of a number of his inventions. 
BOSTON HARBOR HOTEL (439-7000), 
70 Rowes Wharf. Open 24 hours daily. 
Through Sept 16: marine art by Richard K. 
Loud; 17th- and 18th-century miniature 
schooners. 

DIFFERENT ANGLE GALLERY (482- 
3343), 286 Congress St. Wed.-Sat. 12:30- 
5:30 p.m. “My Family, Myself,” an 
exhibition of lithographs, etchings, and 
monoprints by Louisa Bloomstein, and 
paintings by Sharon Harper. Reception 
Sept.14, 7:30-9:30 p.m. 

DO WHILE STUDIOS (338-9129), 273 
Summer St., 7th fl., Boston. Thurs. and 
Fri. 11 a.m.-7 p.m. Through Sept. 15: 
“Electronic Arts,” a group show. 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK GALLERY 
(973-3453), 600 Atlantic Ave. Mon.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m. Through Oct. 25: “Prismatic,” 
a juried exhibition by the Boston Visual 
Artists Union of work that focuses on the 
different cultural backrounds of Boston 
Artists. he. 

HAMILL GALLERY OF AFRICAN ART 
(442-8204), 2164 Washington St, Boston. 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Sept. 
30: “Art of the Senuto,” onginal masks 
sculpture ‘made by the Senufo people of 


i 


the northeast Ivory Coast in West Africa. 
KINGSTON GALLERY (423-4113), 129 
Kingston St. Wed.-Sat. noon-6 p.m. 
Through Sept. 28: “Remarks,” a show of 
12 oil paintings and an installation by 
Mark Sirdevan. 

LEE GALLERY (729-4967), 119 Charles 
St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Sept. 30: “Vintage 
19th- and photographs. 
NEWORLD BANK (482-2600), Corporate 
Gallery, 55 Summer St., Main Banking 
Floor. Mon.-Thurs. 8:30 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. 
until 5:30 p.m. Through Oct. 11: “Abstract 
Explorations,” featuring paintings by 
Audrey Cayne, Marsha Goldberg, David 
Kupferman, and Jerry Lainoff. 

SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS (266- 
1810), Arch Street Gallery, 101 Arch St. 
Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-7 p.m. Through Nov. 1: 
“Northeastern Splendor: Celebratin New 
England's Nonprofit Organizations, " an 
exhibition of works by 36 artists in all 
crafts media. Also see listing for the 
Society's Main Gallery under Galleries— 
Back Bay. 

SPEEDWAY GALLERY (742-0595), 297 
North St. Tues.-Wed. and Sat. noon-5 
p.m., Thurs. and Fri. 2-7 p.m. Through 
Sept. 28: “The Mother of All Group 
Shows,” an exhibition of works by 12 
artists. 


OTHER BOSTON 
NEIGHBORHOODS 
CORNWALL GALLERY (524-8156), 57 
Cornwall St., Jamaica Plain. Fri., 6-10 
p.m., Sat. and Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Oct. 
15: an exhibition of oil paintings by 
Dorothy Martin Simone and Patricia 

Loverich. 

88 ROOM (442-8736), 107 Brighton Ave., 
Allston. Thurs., Fri. 5-8 p.m., Sat., noon-6 
p.m. Sept. 13-Oct. 12: “Another Thing,” an 
exhibition of work by Gregori Curci, 
Howard Kamentsky, Andrea Parkings, 
and Andrew Neumann. Reception Sept. 
13, 7:30- 9:30 p.m. 


CAMBRIDGE/ 


SOMERVILLE 
WATERTOWN 
CAMBRIDGE ART ASSOCIATION (876- 

0246), Cambridge. 

— University Place Gallery, 124 Mt. 
Auburn St. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 9 
a.m.-1 p.m. Through Sept. 26: Water- 
colors by Thomas Rebek. Reception Sept. 
13, 5-7 p.m. 

— Lowell Street Gallery, 25R Lowell St., 
Cambridge. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Sept. 26: a non-juried show of 








members work. 

GALLERY 57 (498-9033), City Hall 
Annex, 57 Inman St., Cambridge. Mon.- 
Fri. 8:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Administered by the 
Cambridge Arts Council. Through Sept. 
30: works by the winners of the gallery's 
second annual juried exhibition. 

RUGG ROAD GALLERY (787-1371), 20 
Rugg Rd., Allston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Thurs. until 8 p.m. Through Sept. 30: 
“New Landscapes,” works by Conley 
Harris, Joe Zina, Anne Neely, and Matt 
Fallon. 

VILUNYA FOLK ART (661-5753), 5 
Bennett St., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-7 p.m., Sat. until 6 p.m., Sun. noon-6 
p.m. Sept. 15-30: “Tribal Kilims and 
Zapotec Rugs,” an exhibition of tribal and 
Indian weavings. 


BROOKLINE/NEWTON 
ALON GALLERY (232-3388), 1665A 
Beacon St., Brookline. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.- 
6 p.m., Thurs. until 8 p.m. Sept. 15-Oct. 
15: an exhibition of watercolors by Pamela 
Silver, and expressionist paintings by 
Shula Ginosar. Reception Sept. 15, 5-7 
p.m. 

GALLERY OF TRIBAL ARTS (formerly 
Origins) (277-0530), 1382 Beacon St., 
Brookline. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Thurs. until 7 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through 
Oct. 20: “Art and Craft of South Africa.” 
LEVENTHAL-SIDMAN JEWISH COM- 
MUNITY CENTER (965-7410, x168), 
Starr Gallery, 333 Nahanton St., Newton 
Centre. Mon. and Thurs. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Tues. and Wed. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. and 6 
p.m.-9 p.m., Fri. 10 a.m.-2 p.m., Sun. 11 
a.m.-4 p.m. Through Sept. 20: “The 
Invisible Thread,” over 50 black-and-white 
photographs by Lori Grinker. 

NEWTON ARTS CENTER (964-3424), 61 
Washington Park., Newtonville. Tues.-Sat. 
11 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Sept. 25: “The 
Annual Newton Arts Center Faculty 
Show,” featuring painting, drawing, 
ceramics, and photography. Through 
Sept. 29: “Trashscapes," a large scale 


photcollage by 1 
SIGNATURE FINE ART & AMERICAN 
CRAFTS (332-7749), the Mall at Chestnut 
Hill, 165 Boylston St, Chestnut Hill. Mon.- 
Fri. 10 a.m.-9:30 p.m., Sat. until 7 p.m., 
Sun. noon-6 p.m. Sept. 16-Oct. 7: painted 
Ceramic ceramic forms by Laney Oxman. 


SUBURBS: NORTH 
ADULT DAY HEALTH CENTER (281- 
0252), 3 Blackburn Dr., Gloucester. Mon.- 
Fri. 8:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Sept. 13-Oct. 31: an 
exhibit of works by six women artists in 

















celebration of National Adult Day Care 
Week. Reception Sept. 13, 5-7 p.m. 
APPLESEED’S SQUARE (508-922- 
5005), 50 Dodge St., Beverly. Mon.-Fri. 
12:30-5:30 p.m., Sat. 9:30 a.m.-3:30 p.m. 
Sept. 15-Oct. 5: “Images from the 
Southwest,” an exhibition of abstract 
paintings YY Msi Runnells. Reception 
Sept. 15, 3. 

GALLERY ‘SEVEN (508-281-6443), 77 
Rocky Neck Ave., East Gloucester. See 
listing under Photography. 

SAMPSONIS GALLERY (229-1936), 45B 
Winn St., Burlington. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.- 
6p.m., Thurs. until 8 p.m. Sept. 15-Oct. 
11: “Drawn From the Sea: Original 
Colored Pencil Drawings by Mathilde 


SUBURBS: SOUTH 
GALLERY X (508-996-9768), 58 Spring 
St., New Bedford. Wed.-Sun. 12:30-4 
p.m., Thurs. until 6 p.m. Through Sept. 29: 
“To Each Her Own Perspective,” works by 
printmaker Judith Klein, by painter and 
printmaker Betty K. Knowles, and by 
painter and photographer Rosamond 
Hadley Lincoln. 

MAIN STREET GALLERY (508-747- 
6668), 46 Main St., Plymouth. Mon., 
Tues., and Thurs. 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Fri. and 
Sat. until 8 p.m.; Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Features work by more than 60 local and 
MENEMSHA GALLERY (508-695-1010), 
51 N. Washington St., North Attleborough. 
Tues.-Fri. 11 am.-5 p.m.; Sat. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m. Through Sept. 26: “imagines 
Hominis,” an exhibition of sculpture and 


56 Bridge St., Fairhaven. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.- 
4:30 p.m. Sept. 13-Oct. 31: “Ron 
Rudnicki: Place, Purpose,” a solo exhi- 
bition of sculpture. Reception Sept. 13, 6- 


8 p.m. 
SOUTH SHORE ART CENTER (383- 
9548), 119 Ripley Rd., Cohasset. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. . 


SUBURBS: WEST 
CLARK GALLERY (259-8303), Lincoln 
Station Mall, Lincoln. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Oct. 4: “New Paintings and 
Works on Paper” by Doug Bell, and “Le 
Musée de la Femme,” toned 
by Maryjean Viano Crowe. Reception 
Sept. 14. 4-6 p.m. 

EMERSON UMBRELLA CENTER FOR 
THE ARTS, Blanchard Trust Gallery (508- 
371-0820), 40 Stow St., Concord. 
Through Oct. 13: “Time Out of Time,” oil 
paintings by Beth Ladd. Also see listing 
for Bromfield Gallery under South Street. 
CORNERSTONE (890-3773), 62 First 
Ave., Waltham. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Oct. 31: “A Night in the 
Maghreb,” black and white mural 
of Morocco by Peter Smith. 
GALLERY ON THE GREEN (861-6044), 
1837 Mass Ave, Lexington. Tues.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Through Oct. 12: “Bruce 
Muirhead: New Works.” Reception Sept. 
14, 5-7 p.m. 
JULIA SAUL GALLERY (508-443-7078), 
359 Boston Post Rd. (Rte. 20), Sudbury. 
Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. until 7 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Oct. 26: 
“Images of the Unconscious,” an 
exhibition of paintings by Patricia Fleur. 
KENDALL CENTER FOR THE ARTS 
(489-4090), 226 Beech St., Belmont. 
Mon.-Thurs. 10 a.m.- 5 p.m. Through 
Sept. 26: An exhibition of sculpture, 
photographs, furniture, paintings, and 
mixed media work by seven Belmont Arts 
Lottery grant recipients. Reception Sept. 
15, 3-5 p.m. 
RENJEAU GALLERIES (508-371-2466), 
18 Walden St., Concord. Mon.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-5:30 p.m., Thurs. until 8 p.m., Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Sept. 19-23: An exhibition of 
paintings, drawings, etchings, and prints 
by Jerry Garcia of the Grateful Dead. 
Reception Sept. 19, 6-9 p.m. 


CENTRAL/ 
_ WESTERN MASS. 
THE ARTISAN GALLERY (413-586-1942), 
150 Main St., Northampton. Mon.-Sat. 9:30 
a.m.-5:30 p.m., Thurs. and Fri. until 9 p.m., 
Sun. noon-5 p.m. Sept. 20-Nov. 1: 
Moments,” an exhibition of 
paintings and tiles by Carol Keiser. 
COLLECTOR'S GALLERY (508-753- 
1619), 142 Highland St., Worcester. 
Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m., Sat. until 5 
p.m. Sept. 19-Oct. 19: “Celebrating the 
Human Spirit,” an exhibition of new 
paintings and Sculpture by Susan 
Swinland. Sept. 19, 6-9 p.m. 
FERRIN GALLERY AT PINCH POTTERY 
(413-586-4509), 179 Main St., North- 
ampton. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. 
and Fri. until 9 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Through Sept. 22: “Dog Days,” a 
humorous group show of canine-inspired 
work in all media. 
GROVE STREET GALLERY (508-755- 
7931), 100 Grove St., Worcester. Thurs., 
Fri. 4-9 p.m.; Sat., Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Sept.13-Oct. 26: “1991 Juried Members 
Show,” featuring 20 New Artists. 
poy et CENTER FOR THE 
ARTS (413-584-7327), 17 New South St., 
. Tues.-Fri. noon-5 p.m., Sat. 
and Sun. 2-5 p.m. Through Oct. 6: “The 
Figure: Personal Views and Collabor- 
ations,” individual and collaborative works 
= from the figure by five area women 


SKERA GALLERY (413-586-4563), 221 
Main St., Northampton. Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5:30 p.m., Thurs. until 9 p.m., Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Sept. 14- Oct. 30: An 
exhibition of jewelry art by James Meyer. 


CAPE COD 
BERTA WALKER GALLERY (508-487- 
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6411), 212 Commercial St., Provincetown. 
Mon.-Sun., 11 a.m.-4 p.m., 7-10 p.m. 
Through Sept.18: An exhibition of pastels 
by John Di Mestico, and “Condomized 
living,” an installation piece by Jay 
Critchley. Sept. 20-Oct. 3: “The Alphabet 
Series" by Peter Hutchinson, and 
paintings by James Lechay. 

CHANDLER GALLERY (508-349-1620). 
—Main and School Sts., Wellfleet. Mon.- 
Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. until 9 p.m. 
Through Sept. 21: An exhibition of 
selectected works by Graham Cantieni, 
and a season review of 1991 featured 


artists. 

HOPKINS GALLERY (508-349-7246), 
Main St., Wellfleet. Daily 9:30-6 p.m. 
Through Sept. 15: “100% Photography,” a 
group show including photographs by 
Susan Wilson, Robin Winfield, Mark 
Bimbaum, and Gisa idenbaum. 

LONG POINT GALLERY (508-487-1795), 
432 Commercial St., Provincetown. Daily 
11 a.m.-3 p.m. and 8-10 p.m. Through 
Sept. 13: recent work by Robert 
Motherwell, as well as work completed 
this summer by gallery artists. 
PROVINCETOWN GROUP GALLERY 
(508-487-0275), 286 Bradford St., 
Provincetown. Daily noon-5 p.m. and 7 to 
10 p.m. Through Oct. 29: “Recollections: 
Jim Forsberg, Chaim Gross, and Robert 
Motherwell,” and “Provincetown Painters: 
A Study in Contrasts,” an invitational 
exhibtion. 

RISING TIDE GALLERY (508-487-4037), 
494 Commercial St., Provincetown. Daily 
noon-5 p.m., 8-10 p.m. Through Sept. 21: 
“Early Work, New Work,” an exhibition of 
works by gallery members. 


ARNOLD ARBORETUM, Jamaica Piain. 
See listing for Harvard University under 
Art Listings — Schools. 

ART COMPLEX MUSEUM (934-6634), 
189 Alden St., Duxbury. Wed.-Sun. 1-4 
p.m. Free. Through Oct. 27: “Homage to 
Wood: The Tree as Image,” works 
inspired by trees, from the permanent 
collection and from private collections. 
Landscape designer Sally Dibble leads a 
tour of the Museum's Japanese Tea 
Garden on Sun. at 1:30 p.m. “Focus on a 
Tree” is a slide lecture by Al Bussewitz on 
Sun. at 2:30 p.m. 

BEAUPORT (508-283-0800), 75 Eastern 
Point Bivd., Gloucester. Mon.-Fri, 10 a.m.- 
4 p.m. Admission $5, $2.50 for children. 
Designed by Henry Davis Sleeper, 
Beauport has more than 40 rooms and an 
extensive collection of American and 

decorative arts. 


BLUE HILLS TRAILSIDE MUSEUM (333- 
0690), 1904 Canton Ave., Milton. Wed.- 
Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $2, 
children $1. 
BOSTON NATIONAL HISTORICAL 
PARK, Visitor Center (242-5646), 15 
State St., Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Free. Ongoing: “Preservation in 
,” an exhibit about Faneuil Hall 
and the Old State House and the current 
work to rehabilitate them. 
BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400), 
Copley Sq., Boston. Summer library 
hours: Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. and 
Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Call specified 
extensions for gallery hours. Art and 
architecture tours given on Mon. at 2:30 
p.m., on Tues. and Wed. at 6:30 p.m., 
and on Thurs. and Sat. at 11 a.m. 
— Boston Room (ext. 238). Through Sept. 
30: “Celtic Islands, Photographs,” by 
James Charles Roy. 
— Great Hall (ext. 339). Through Sept. 
28: “Divinia, a Myth in Words and 
Pictures” an illustrated exhibition of 
fantasy and myth by Cathy Wysocki. 
— South Gallery (ext. 280). Through Oct. 
21: “Boston Lyric Opera: 15 Years of 
Growing," features photographs, 
programs, and scores. 
— Wiggin Gallery: (ext. 280). Through 
Oct. 31 in the balcony: “The Berlin Wall,” 
photographs covering the Cold War, 
1945-1989, from the BPL's Boston 
pee Sires photograph collection. 
so: “The Americans: the 18th Century,” 
a oan of engraved portraits, views, 
maps, and historical scenes from the 
BPL's collection of American historical 


prints. 
BOSTON TEA PARTY SHIP AND 
MUSEUM (338-1773), Congress Street 
Bridge, Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $5, $3 for children five to 12, 
free for children under five. Replica of the 
Beaver, one of three ships involved in the 
famous uprising, and a period museum. 


tea. 
CAHOON MUSEUM OF AMERICAN 
ART (508-428-7581), 4676 Falmouth Rd., 
Cotuit. Wed.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 
p.m. Free. Period furnishings and 
decorative arts from pre-Revolutionary 
times to the present. Features works by 
American artists, including marine 
— by James E. Buttersworth and 
other luminists, 


Impressionist paintings by 
Dwight W. Tyron and John J. Enneking, 
and works by “contemporary — 


783-9511), 288 Shaker Rd., Canterbury. 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission 
$6.75, $3.50 for children six to 12, free for 
children under six. Five historic buildings, 
Craft demonstrations, and exhibits. 

CAPE ANN HISTORICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION (508-283-0455), 27 Pleasant St., 
Gloucester. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $3, $1.50 for students and 
seniors, free for children. American 
decorative arts and furnishings, a period 
house built in 1804, and paintings and 
drawings by Fitz Hugh Lane. Through 
Nov. 15: “Fish Stories," an exhibition of 
folk art and lore. 


CAPE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (508- 

385-4477), Rte. 6A, Dennis. Tues-Sat. 10 

a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $2. Sept. 19-Nov. 

23: “Women as Artist,” an exhibition of 

—_ and sculpture by women artists 
Barbara 


CARDINAL SPELLMAN PHILATELIC 
MUSEUM (894-6735), 235 Wellesley St., 
Weston. Tues.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Free. Exhibitions of 
American and foreign stamps, antique 
post-office games, and other postal 
memorabilia. One exhibit features rarities 
bequeathed to the museum by Laverne 
Masterson Benoit, including stamps from 
israel, Vatican City, and the United 


Nations. 

CARY MEMORIAL LIBRARY (862-6288), 
Piper Gallery, 1874 Mass Ave, Lexington. 
Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 
until 6 p.m. Through Sept. 30: “Verre 
Eglomise,” reverse glass paintings by 
Scott Ryan. 

CHARLES RIVER MUSEUM OF INDUS- 
TRY (893-5410), 154 Moody St., 
Waltham. Thurs. and Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $2.50, $1.50 for children and 
seniors. A look at New England's role in 
the Industrial Revolution. Includes exhibits 
on 19th-century water- and steam- 
powered mills, the Waltham Company and 
the first mass-produced time pieces with 
interchangeable parts, the automobile 
industry in Waltham up to World War |, 
and the arrival of the modern electronics 
industry in New England. Highlights 
include an 1898 seven-seater Orient 
bicycle, a 1908 Stanley Steamer, and a 
steam-powered fire engine used in the 
Great Boston Fire of 1872. 
CHESTERWOOD (413-298-3579), Rte. 
183, Stockbridge. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $5, $1 for youths aged seven 
to 18, free for children under seven. 
Summer estate of Daniel Chester French, 
sculptor of the statue of Abraham Lincoln 
at the Lincoln Memorial and of the Minute 
Man. Through Oct. 13: “Contemporary 
Sculpture at Chesterwood,” 30 works by 
30 contemporary artists. Sculpture 
demonstrations are presented by Erik 
Levine at 1 and 2 p.m. each Sat. through 
Oct. 12. 

CHILDREN’S MUSEUM (426-8855), 
Museum Wharf, 300 Congress St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. 
until 9 p.m. Admission $6; $5 for children 
over two and seniors; $2 for one-year- 
olds; $1 for all on Fri. after 5 p.m. Free 
and Dance" at 11 a.m. on Wed. and Fri. 
and “Explore and Discover Together” at 2 
p.m. on Wed. The museum includes a 
Japanese house, and art by local children 
reflecting their ideas on the future. “Ahead 
to the Past" features a depiction of a 
Jewish family in 1930s Boston. “My 
Mommy Drives a Wheelchair: A Portrait of 
the Family” and “What If You Couldn't . . 

?° help children and others gain a better 
understanding of disabilities and people 
with special needs. “The Kids Bridge" is 
an exhibit exploring issues of Cultural and 
racial diversity. The kyo no ona isa 
nearly 10-year-old townhouse and silk- 
weaving shop from Boston's sister city, 
Kyoto, Japan. “Chinese Folk Art: The 
Small Skills of Carving Insects” features 
folk art made by people from China. The 
Clubhouse, an exhibition area for 9- to 15- 
year-olds, has opened a new participatory 
exhibit about rock climbing. Through Dec. 
31: An exhibit of Hmong fabric work and 
tools in the Community Gallery of the Kids 
Bridge. “Fun Fall Days” every Wed. 
through Oct. 30, feature children's 
activities at the Museum shop: this week 
features rubber stamp art from 10:30 
a.m.-5 p.m. 

CHILDREN’S MUSEUM IN DART- 
MOUTH (508-993-3361), 276 Gulf Rd., 
South Dartmouth. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $3.75, $12 
per family. Features an exhibition of more 
than 50 teddy bears from the Dorothy 
Preston Collection. 

CHILDREN’S MUSEUM IN EASTON 
(508-230-3789), 9 Sullivan Ave., No. 
Easton. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-3 p.m., Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Admission 
$2.50. Exhibits on raceways, bubbles, the 
Bernoulli Principle, kalaidoscopes, infinity, 
and more. 

CLARA BARTON BIRTHPLACE MU- 
SEUM (508-987-5375), 68 Clara Barton 
Rd., North Oxford. Tues.-Sun. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m. Admission $2.60, $1 for children 
under 16, free for those under 5. The 
museum honors the achievements of 
Barton, founder of the American Red 
Cross. Arts festival on Sat. features 
artisan demonstrations of 19th-century 
crafts and performances of “Clara Barton 
Alive,” a living historical interpretation of 
the life of Clara Barton and lectures on life 
in the Barton family during the 1820's and 
1830's. Festival admission $1. 

CODMAN HOUSE (259-8843), Codman 
Rd., off Rte. 117, Lincoln. Wed.-Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Admission $3, $2.50 for 
seniors, $1.50 for children. Tours offered 
on the hour. Home of the decorator/archi- 
tect Ogden Codman Jr. displaying 
architectural features of Georgian, 
Federal, Victorian, and Classical Revival 
periods, located on 16 acres of 


Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $6, $5 for 
Students and seniors, free for children 
under five and members. Public tours and 
computer shows daily. Exhibits 
include “People and Computers: 
Milestones of a Revolution," explores a 
number of ways computers impact 
everyday life. “The Walk-Through 
Computer’ is an interactive, two-story 
working model of a computer 50 times 
actual size. “Smart Machines” is a historic 
and modern overview of robots and 
artificial intelligence. “Color the States” 
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lets visitors paint a map of the U.S. by 
talking to the computer. In the Smart 
Machines Theater: a continuous 
multimedia show of robots that “come to 
life.” The Resource Center includes the 
latest in educational software. “The 
Computer and the Image” features the 
latest in computer graphics and design. 
Interactive exhibits allow visitors to create 
computer animation, simulate plane flight, 
and experiment with images of their faces. 
The Animation Theatre features regular 
showings of computer-animated videos, 
including “Cootie Gets Scared,” “Luxo Jr,” 
and “The Great Train 
CONCORD MUSEUM (508-369-9609), 
200 Lexington Rd., Concord. Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $5, 
$4 for seniors, $3 for students, $2 for 
childrend under 15. Exhibits of furniture 
and decorative art objects documenting 
domestic life in Concord from 1635-1890. 
On display are Paul Revere's lantem from 
Old North Church, and belongings of 
Emerson and Thoreau. 
CRANBERRY WORLD (747-1000), 225 
Water St., Plymouth. Daily 9:30 a.m.-5 
p.m. Free. Exhibits on the native 
American cranberry, including harvesting 
techniques. Includes a scale model of a 
working cranberry farm, antique and 
modern harvesting tools, a photographic 
exhibit exploring the growers’ relationship 
with the environment, and the “bounce 
machine,” a berry-quality-control device. 
CURRIER GALLERY OF ART (603-669- 
6144), 192 Orange St., Manchester, NH. 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Thurs. until 10 
p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Free. Includes 
American and European paintings; 
20th 


nearby Zimmerman House, a 1950 
Usonian house designed by Frank Lloyd 
Wright. Viewing times are 10:30 a.m. to 
2:30 p.m. Thurs.-Sat. and 2 to 3:30 p.m. 
on Sun. All tours depart by bus from the 
Currier of Art. Reservations are 
required. Call (800) 382-8080 or the 
Currier box office for tickets. 

CUSHING ey MUSEUM, 98 High 
St., Newburyport, (508) 462-2681. Tues. 
through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Admission, $3, $1 for children six to 18, 
free for children under six. Headquarters 
of the Historical Society of Old Newbury. 
Exhibits of silver, toys, glass, paper- 
weights, china, and portraits in 21 period 
rooms, plus a collection of 250 samplers. 
“The 12th Annual Country Auction Benefit 
for the Historical Society of Old Newbury” 
on Sat. at 9 a.m. features estate items, 
furniture, antique tools, paintings, and 


pottery. 

CUSTOM HOUSE MARITIME MUSEUM 
(508-462-8681), 25 Water St., New- 
buryport. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 
1-4 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for children five 
to 12. The museum is housed in a Greek 
Revival building designed by Robert Mills. 
Ongoing: “Faith, Hope, and Love: Families 
Sail the Seas,” period articles and clothing 
families brought to America in the 19th- 
century. 

DANFORTH MUSEUM OF ART (508- 
620-0050), 123 Union Ave., Framingham. 
Wed.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. Admission $3, $2 
for students and seniors, free for children. 
Free docent tours begin at 1:30 p.m. on 
Wed. Through Nov. 10: “Spanish Prints in 
the Eighties,” a survey of 25 of the best 
Spanish print artists from the 1980's. 
DeCORDOVA MUSEUM (259-8355), 
Sandy Pond Rd., Lincoln. Tues.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and Sun., noon-5 p.m. 
Guided tour begins at 2 p.m. on Sat. and 
Sun. Admission $4, $3 for students and 
seniors, free for members. Sept. 14-Nov. 
17: “Land, Sea, and Sky: Maps in 
Contemporary Art,” an exhibition of works 
that incorperate images of maps. Also: 
“Crossings: A Collaboration Between 
Civia Rosenberg and May Stevens,” an 
exhibition of photographs by two women 
and two sons. 

— The 35-acre Sculpture Park is open 
daily 8 a.m.-10 p.m. Free. Recent 
additions include Celeste Roberge’s 
Rising Cairn, Bruce Chao's Berg, Sally 
Fine and Claire Speliman's Cradle-Bed, 
and Viola Frey's Grandmother and Man at 
the Top. Sculpture park tour Sun., 1:30 
p.m. 

DISCOVERY MUSEUMS (508-264-4200), 
177 Main St, Acton. 

Admission to one museum $5, $8 
admission to both museums. 

— Children’s Discovery Museum. Closed 
through Sept. 16 for “sprucing up.” Tues., 
Thurs., Fri. 1-4:30 p.m.; Wed., Sat., Sun., 
9 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Nine hands-on “dis- 
covery rooms” are located in the three- 
story, 100-year-old Victorian House. 
Features interactive displays, including 
dinosaur exhibits; a floor-to-ceiling “bubble 
hoop” and other water exhibits; a room 
filled with explorations of the insides of 
ordinary things; a Safari Room; a Beach 
Space; and an exhibit exploring sticky 
objects. — Science Discovery Museum. 
Closed through Sept. 23 for “sprucing up.” 
DRUMLIN FARM (259-9807), South 
Great Road, Rte. 117, Lincoln. Tues.-Sun. 
9 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $5, $3 for 
children and seniors. An 175-acre 
reservation administered by the Mass. 
Audubon Society. Nature programs are 
presented each weekend at 1? a.m. and 2 
p.m.; hayrides are scheduled between 1 
and 3 p.m. (fee $1). 

ESSEX INSTITUTE, 


— Essex institute Museum and 
Neighborhood (508-744-3390), 132 Essex 
St., Salem. Mon. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. 
until 9 p.m. Admission $6, $5 for seniors, 
$3.50 for children six to 16. Gardens, 
historic houses dating back to 1684, and a 
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research library. Museum features silver, 
glass and ceramics, portraits and 
landscape paintings, and dolls and toys. 
Guided tours of the John Ward House 
(1684), the Georgian Crowninshield- 
Bentley House (1727), and the Federal 
Gardner-Pingree House (1804). Through 
Dec. 31: “Step Forward, Step Back: Three 
Centuries of American Footwear Fashion," 
featuring more than 200 examples of 
men's, women's, and children’s boots and 
shoes from the Essex Institute's 
Collection. 


— Ropes Mansion and Garden (508) 744- 
2231, 318 Essex St. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m., Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. Admission $5, 
$4.50 for seniors, $2.50 for children six to 
16. 
CAPTAIN ROBERT BENNET FORBES 
HOUSE (696-1815), 215 Adams St., 
Milton. Wed. and Sun. 1-4 p.m. Admission 
$3, $1.50 for students and seniors, free 
for children under 12. The country 
mansion of a China Trade merchant 
family, restored and furnished with 19th- 
century Chinese and American pieces that 
belonged to the Forbes family. Also on the 
property, an Abraham Lincoln log cabin 
replica. 
FOXBOROUGH MUSEUM OF DIS- 
COVERY (508-543-1184), 26 Chestnut 
St., Foxboro. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $2:50. A hands- 
on science museum for all ages. Exhibits 
include a hot air balloon that you can 
make fly with the help of toasters, a 150- 
gallon fish tank, an architecture room, an 
exhibit of simple machines, a 25-ton 
sandbox, and more. Children learn about 
the tracks dinosaurs left behind and make 
10:30 to 11:30 a.m. through Sept. 28. 
Nature walks every Thurs. from 3:45-5 
p.m. through Sept. 26. “Planet Quest,” 
teaches children about the Solar System 
on Sun. from 2-3 p.m. 
FRANKLIN PARK ZOO (442-0991), 
Jamaica Plain. Daily 9 a.m.-4 p.m (last 
entry 3:30 p.m.). Admission $5; $2.50 for 
children five to 17, students, and seniors; 
free for children under five. Includes the 
African Tropical Forest, North America's 
largest open-space tropical forest zoo 
exhibit, which includes 50 kinds of 
animals; Children's Zoo, featuring New 
England farm animals; and Hooves and 
Horns, which features zebras, mouflon, 
FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 
Marlborough St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Wed. and Thurs. until 8 p.m. 
Through Sept.25: “Scenes of Southern 
France,” paintings by Mary Hughes. 
FRUITLANDS MUSEUMS (508-456- 
9028), 102 Prospect Hill Rd., Harvard. 
Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $5, 
$4.50 for seniors, $2.50 for students, $1 
for children. Collections of 19th-century art 
and historical items. Also features trails 
and a tea room. This season the museum 
celebrates Shaker history. “A Good Name 
ls Better Than Riches: The Harvard 
Shakers’ Commerce with the World" 
presents new research on the develop- 
ment of the industries and the products of 
the Harvard Shakers from 1791 through 
1918. “The Art of Sister Karlyn Cauley: 
Paintings and Prints in the Shaker 
Tradition” is the first major one-person 
show in the eastern US of works by 
Cauley. “Harvard Collects Shaker" 
features furniture, textiles, and other 
objects from private collections in the 
Harvard area. 
FULLER MUSEUM OF ART (508-588- 
6000), 455 Oak St., Brockton. Wed.-Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for 
students, seniors, and children. Free for 
all on Sat. The museum is devoted 
primarily to 19th- and 20th-century 
American art, with collections of 
contemporary crafts. In the Children's 
Gallery: “Getting into Shapes,” an 
exhibition exploring the elements of shape 
and composition. Through Sept. 22: 
“Recent Acquisitions,” a selection of works 
focusing on contemporary New England 
arts and crafts. Through Mar. 8: a 
Children's Gallery exhibition exploring the 
elements of shape and composition. 
GARDEN IN THE woops (508- -877- 
7630), | ay Rd., Framingh 
Tues. ‘Sun. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $5, 
$4 for seniors, $3 for children and seniors. 
Free guided walks Tues., Fri., and Sat. at 
10 a.m. A 45-acre sanctuary featuring the 
largest landscaped collection of 
i in the Northeast. 
ISABELLA STEWART GARDNER 
MUSEUM (566-1401), 280 the Fenway, 
Boston. Tues.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Admission $6, $3 for students and 
seniors, free for children, free for students 
on Wed. Courtyard talks are offered 
Tues.-Fri. and Sun. at 1:30 p.m. The 
museum, built in the style of a 15th- 
century Venetian palace, houses more 
than 2000 objects, with emphasis on 
Italian Renaissance and 17th-century 
Dutch works. Among the Hite ge are 
works by Rembrandt, Botticelli 
Titian, and Whistler. John Singer 
Sargent's El Jaleo is now on view in the 
Spanish Cloister. Through Jan. 5: 
“Introducing the World of Textiles," a 
selection of the textiles collected by 
Isabella Stewart 





$3, $2.50 for seniors, $1.50 for children. 
Call 227-3956. Family home of the 
Bauhaus architect Walter Gropius. 
Designed in. collaboration with Marcel 
Breuer, the house is preserved as it was 
during the ‘60s and decorated with original 
Bauhaus furnishings and works of art by 
Albers, Joan Miré, Laszio Moholy- 
. and Henry Moore. Call 259-8843 
information, 

HAMMOND CASTLE (508-283-2080), 80 
Hesperus Ave., Gloucester. Mon.-Sun. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $3.50, $3 for 
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seniors, $2 for children six to 12. Re- 
creation of a medieval castle housing an 
8200-pipe organ and art from the Roman, 
medieval, and Renaissance periods. 
Ongoing: “How Shall a Knight Be Armed,” 
featuring the arms and armor of Museum 
Replicas Limited of Atlanta, Georgia. 

HERITAGE PLANTATION OF SAND- 
WICH (508-888-3300), Pine and Grove 
Sts. (off Rte. 130), Sandwich. Daily 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $7, $6 for seniors, 
$3 for children. Includes antique cars, 
military equipment, art collections, and a 
working windmill. This year's exhibits 
include “Art, Architecture and Power in 
Mesoamerica: Olmec and Maya Artifacts 


‘from the Collections of the Peabody 


Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology, 
Harvard University.” Also exhibiting are 
“Slipped and Glazed: Regional American 
Redware,” ‘The Artists and the Sea," and 
“The Scottish Soldier.” Through Sept. 15: 
“The Changing Moods and Light of the 
New England Landscape,” paintings by 
Peter Spataro. The Royal Highland 
Fusiliers and the Rankin Family perform 
Mon. at 2 p.m. 

HIGGINS ‘ARMORY MUSEUM (508-853- 

6015), 100 Barber Ave., Worcester. 

Tues.-Sat. 10 am.-4 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 
noon-4 p.m. Admission $4.25, $3.50 for 
seniors, $3.25 for children. The armory is 
the only institution in the Western 
Hemisphere dedicated solely to arms and 
armor. 

HISTORIC DEERFIELD (413-774-5581), 
across from the Deerfield Inn, in the town 
center. Period houses from the 18th and 
19th centuries and American art 
collections. All houses open daily 9:30 
a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Admission for all 12 
houses (valid for two days) $9, $5 for 
children six to 17, free for children under 


6. 

HULL LIFESAVING MUSEUM (925- 
5433), 1117 Nantasket Ave., Hull. Wed.- 
Sun. noon-5 p.m. Admission $2, children 
$1. Restored 1889 lifesaving station and 
museum of South Shore maritime history, 
featuring exhibits of Boston Harbor 
shi 


pwrecks. 

INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
(266-5152), 955 Boylston St., Boston. 
Wed. and Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs.- 
Sat. until 8 p.m. Admission $4, $3 for 
students, $1.50 for seniors and children 
under 16. Free to the public on Thurs. 
after 5 p.m. Through Oct. 6: “William 
Wegman: Paintings, Drawings, Photo- 
graphs, Videotapes,” the US premiere of 
an exhibition of works by Wegman, who is 
best known for humorous photographs of 
his dogs in a variety of poses and 
costumes. “Artists on Artists,” a lecture 
series, continues Thurs. at 6:30 p.m. 
“Boston Jazz Showcase” features Orange 
Then Blue, Mili Bermejo Quartet Nuevo, 
and the Bert Seager Jazz Quintet on 
Thurs. at 8 p.m. Tickets $12. 

JAMAICA PLAIN BRANCH LIBRARY 
(524-2053), 12 Sedgwick St., Jamaica 
Plain. Mon.-Wed. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. 
noon-8 p.m., Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 9 
a.m.-1 p.m. Through Sept. 30: an 





exhibition of photographs by Catharine 
Reeve. 

JOHN FITZGERALD KENNEDY 
LIBRARY MUSEUM (929-4500), 
Columbia Point, Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. Admission $4.50, $2.50 for seniors, 
free for children. One of eight presidential 
libraries administered by the National 
Archives. The museum examines the lives 
of John F..Kennedy and Robert F. 
Kennedy, and illustrates the nature of the 
office of the President of the United 
States. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY NATIONAL HIS- 
TORIC SITE (566-7937), 83 Beals St., 
Brookline. Daily 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
Admission $1, free for children. Kennedy's 
birthplace. JFK photographs, audio-visual 
presentations, and memorabilia. Sat.- 
Mon.: walking tours of the neighborhood 
where Kennedy was born are offered at 2 
p.m. (free). 

LAUGHING BROOK EDUCATION 
CENTER AND WILDLIFE SANCTUARY 
(413-566-8034), Massachusetts Audubon 
Society, 789 Main St., Hampden. Tues.- 
Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, $2.50 
for seniors and children, free for Mass. 
Audubon members. Features four miles of 
trails and the former home of author 
Thornton W. Burgess. “Northeastern 
Habitat Exhibit" allows visitors to observe 
deer, coyotes, foxes, owls, and other 
animals 


LOWELL NATIONAL PARK AND 
HERITAGE STATE PARK (508-459- 
1000). The visitor center is located at 246 
Market St. and is open daily, 8:30 a.m.-5 
p.m. Call for information on canal and mill 
tours and exhibits. Attractions include the 
Boot Cotton Mills Library, the first major 
National Park Service museum of 
industrial history, located on John Street 
(admission $2, $1 for seniors, free for 
children). 

LYMAN ESTATE (891-7095), the Vale, 
185 Lyman St., Waltham. Mon.-Sat., 9:30 
a.m.-3:30 p.m. Four historic greenhouses 
with hibiscus, bougainvillea, citrus trees, 
and more. Free. 

MILTON ART MUSEUM (696-1145), 44 
Edge Hill Rd., Milton. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-2 
p.m., Wed. also 6-9 p.m. Admission $3, 
$2 for seniors, free for students. The 
permanent collection includes a 
holography exhibit and American, 


Free. The museum features a rare 
collection of mounted animals and 
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Philip. Also includes curios from India, 
China, and Ceylon. 

MUSEUM OF AFRO-AMERICAN HiS- 
TORY (742-1854), 46 Joy St., Boston. 
Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Call for 
reservations. The museum offers exhibits 
and tours in the African Meeting House, 
the oldest extant black church in the US. 
Also see listing for the Boston African 
American Historical Site. 

MUSEUM OF AMERICAN TEXTILE 
HISTORY (508-686-0191), 800 Mass Ave, 
North Andover. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sat. and Sun., 1-5 p.m. Admission $3, $2 
children and seniors. Ongoing exhibits 
include “Celebration and Remembrance: 
Commemorative Textiles in America, 
1790-1990.” 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 
465 Huntington Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun 
10 am.-5 p.m., Wed. until 10 p.m.; West 
Wing open Thurs. and Fri. until 10 p.m. 
Admission $6, $5 when the West Wing 
only is open, $5 for seniors and students, 
$3 for children 6 to 17, free for children 
under 6, free for all on Wed. 4-10 p.m. 
Tues.-Fri.: introductory walks through all 
collections begin at 10:30 a.m. and 2 p.m.; 
“Painting and Decorative Arts Walks” 
begin at 11:30 a.m.; “Asian, Egyptian, and 
Classical Walks” begin at 1 p.m. 
Introductory tours are also offered Sat. at 
11 am. and 1:30 p.m. Spanish-language 
tours begin at 11:30 a.m. on the first Sat. 
of the month. Call ext. 368 for information 
about adult group tours, ext. 310 for 
information about youth group tours, or 
ext. 302 for information about tours for 
disabled and visually-impaired visitors 
(TTY/TDD 267-9703). 

— Carter and C. Brown Galleries. 
Through July 5 1992: “Romantic and 
Fantastic Landscapes,” an exhibit of 25 
18th- and 19th-century Jandscape 
paintings from the permanent collection 
representing Danish, Russian, French and 
— Torf Gallery. Through Oct. 6: “Boston a 
la Mode: Fashionable Dress 1760s- 
1960s," featuring 37 mannequins 
costumed in gowns worn by individuals 
from such notable families as Adams, 


apparel. 

— Foster Gallery. Through Nov. 3: 
“Interrogating Identity,” works by black 
artists from England, Canada, and the US. 
— Tapestry Gallery. Sept. 17-March 1: 
“Miracles and Mysteries,” ten European 
tapestry weavings from the permanent 
collection that focus on Old or New 
Testament themes. 

— Trustman Galleries. Through Sept. 29: 
“American Screenprints: 1930s-1960s," 
featuring works by Ralston Crawford, Ben 
Shahn, Andy Warhol, Roy Lichtenstein, 
and Ed Ruscha. In the foyer through Jan. 
5: “Yankee Brass Band Instruments," 
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featuring examples of important brass 
instruments made in the New England 
area during the 19th century. 

— Gallery talks are free with museum 
admission. Sat.: at noon, “Looking at 
Portraits” is presented by Barbara T. 
Martin. Sun.: at 2 p.m., “Rogier van der 
Weyden's St. Luke Painting the Virgin’ is 
presented by Gilian Wohlauer. Wed.: at 6 
p.m., “Explore the Asian Galleries,” is 
presented by Barbara T. Martin. Thurs.: 
at 11 a.m., “Romantic and Fantastic 
Landscapes,” is presented by Eric Zafran. 
The lectures below are also free, except 
as noted, but require tickets (available at 
the box office one hour prior to the 
program). Lectures take place in Mabel 
Loiuse Riley Seminar Room. Call ext. 300 
for more information. Sun.: at 2 p.m., “A 
Friend of the Dragon Empress: Sarah 
Pike Conger’s Experiences in Turn-of-the- 
Century China.” 

MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERI- 
TAGE (861-6559), 33 Marrett Rd., 
Lexington. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Free. “Let It Begin Here: 
Lexington and the Revolution” explains 
the causes and consequences of the war 
as seen through the eyes of New 
Englanders of the period. Through Nov. 
24: “Schuetzentest. A German-American 
Tradition,” prints, photographs, and 
objects tracing the evolution of the 
Schuetzenfest festival in Germany and 
America. Through Jan 12: “Any Uncom- 
mon Thing,” an exhibition of pewter pieces 
from the Museum's collection. The 
Heritage Festival features music, 
handicrafts, and food of America’s 
German heritage, including Scherren- 


by the Brauhaus Band from 1-4 p.m. on 


Sun. 

MUSEUM OF THE NATIONAL CENTER 
FOR AFRO-AMERICAN ARTISTS (442- 
8614), 300 Walnut Ave., Boston. Tues.- 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $1.25, 50¢ for 
seniors and students, free for members. 
Photography, painting, sculpture, and 
graphic arts related to African-American 
heritage. Through Nov. 10: “Nine 
American Masters and Related Works,” 
large sclae linocut portraits of nine 
African-Americans as well as related 
MUSEUM OF SCIENCE (723-2500), 
Science Park, Boston. Tues.-Sun. 9 a.m.- 
5 p.m., Fri. and Sat. until 9 p.m. 
Admission $6, $4.50 for children four to 14 
and seniors; free for members and 
children under four; free on Wed. after 1 
p.m. Includes. special-effects demon- 
strations (shown on Sat. and Sun.), a 
nine-foot-high incubator with baby chicks, 
the theater of electricity (with indoor 
thunder-and-lightning shows daily), 
hands-on computer exhibits, and a scale 
model of Mt. Everest. “The Test Tube” is a 





CAROL KEISER’S The Group, at the 


Artisan Gallery in Northampton. 


new exhibit of some of the museum's 
work-in-progress for upcoming exhibits. 
Through Oct 27: “Gems,” an exhibition of 
900 items worth approximately $40 
million. The exhibition also examines how 
gems are used in our daily lives at unlikely 
places such as supermarkets and soda- 
bottling plants. Items from the jewelry 
collections of the Duchess of Windsor and 
Liberace have been added to the “Gems” 
exhibit. Through Dec. 31: “Two of Every 
Sort,” an exhibition that examines the 
biology and anthropology of sex, gender, 
reproduction, and human diversity. 
Leonardo: Anatomy af a Soul is a special 
theater performance based on the 
notebooks of Leonardo da Vinci, 
presented by the Pilgrim Theatre 
Research and Performance Collaborative 
on Sun. and Wed, at 8 p.m. Tickets $9, $7 
for students and seniors. 

— The Planetarium and Laser Shows are 
cancelled through Sept. 16 for yearly 
maintenance. Laser show admission $6 
$4.50 for children and seniors. Current 
shows include “The Doors”; “The Wall,” 


that “dance” to the music of Strauss, 
Bach, Beethoven, and other composers; 
and “Led Zeppelin: In the Beginning.” 
“Mystery of Dark Matter” opens on Sept. 
17. Call 523-6664 for times. 
— Omni Theater admission $6, $4.50 for 
children and seniors. The Omni Theater is 
currently showing “Blue Planet,” featuring 
unseen f from the space 
shuttle Discovery showing the impact 
humans have on the environment. “Ring 
of Fire” brings viewers within inches of 
erupting volcanoes. See listing under Film 
Listings—Boston for show times. 

— Planetarium admission $6, $4.50 for 
children and seniors. Currently e 
“A Planet Called Home” and “Cosmo- 
scope: A Planetarium Magazine.” Call for 
times. The Planetarium is closed Through 
Sept. 16. 

MUSEUM OF TRANSPORTATION (522- 
6140), Larz Anderson Park, 15 Newton 
St., Brookline. Sat. and Sun., 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Admission $4, $2 for children, 


1991 


students, and seniors. Through Dec. 31: 
“Future Cars of the Past,” an exhibition of 
past cars viewed as progressive or 
futuristic in their own time. Sun.: “9th 
Annual Jaguar Concours d'Elegance and 
All British Field Meet” runs from 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m. (free for spectators with museum 
admission; $10-$15 for 

NEW BEDFORD WHALING MUSEUM 
(508-997-0046), 18 Johnny Cake Hill, 
New Bedford. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $3.50, $3 for 
seniors, $2.50 for children six to 14. A film 
of a whaling chase is shown Sat. and 
Sun. at 2 p.m. Whaling artifacts; an 89- 
foot half-scale model of a whaling ship; 
paintings by Asley, Bierstadt, Bradford, 
Gifford, and Russell. 

NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM (973-5200), 
Central Wharf, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-6 
p.m., Wed. and Thurs. until 8 p.m., Sat. 
and Sun. until 7 p.m. Admission $7.50, 
$6.50 for seniors, and $3.50 for juniors, 
free for children under free. Wed. and 
Thurs., $1 off admission on Wed. and 
Thurs. More than 70 exhibits featuring 
aquatic animals from India, the Amazon 
Rain Forest, Hawaii, and New England. 
Includes the 187,000-gallon giant ocean 
tank, where visitors can observe coral 
reefs and various fish and hand-feed 
sharks during regularly scheduled feeding 
hours. Other exhibits include “Rivers of 
the Americas,” with animals from the 
Amazon and Connecticut Rivers; and the 
ecology-oriented “Boston Harbor: The 
Place, the Problem, the Plan.” Daily sea- 
lion shows take place on board the 

are on 

indefinately. Whale watches are offered 
from the new vessel, the Voyager I, 
through Oct. 27 (admission $23, $18.50 


452-4207), 256 Market St., Lowell. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. noon-4 p.m. 
Admission $2, $1 for children and seniors. 
Includes commissioned pieces by New 
England quilt artists and antique quilts. 
Through Oct. 31: “Collection Quilts, Part 
ll," quilts recently acquired for the 
permanent collections. Exhibition 
— due to flood damage. Call for 


NEW ENGLAND SCIENCE CENTER 
(508-791-9211), 222 Harrington Way, 
Worcester. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Admission $4.50, $3.50 for 
students and seniors. Exhibitions on 
archeology, endangered species and 
other animals, and astronomy. 

NORMAN ROCKWELL MUSEUM oe 
298-4239), Main St., Stockbridge. Daily 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $5, $1 for children 
six to 16, free for children under 5. The 
historic 18th-century house where 
Rockwell lived for the last 25 years of his 
life. The permanent collection includes the 





world’s largest collections of original art by 
Rockwell. Presented in rotating exhibits, 
ety See 


Christmas permanently on 

NORTH ANDOVER HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY, 153 Academy Rd., North 
Andover. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-noon and 2-4 
p.m. Features Johnson Cottage, an 18th- 
century artisans cottage, and museum 
exhibits on early-19th-century New 


England lifestyles. 

OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE (482- 
6439), 310 Washington St., Boston. Mon.- 
Fri. 10 &m.-4 p.m., Sat. and Sun. until 5 
p.m. Admission $2 adults, $1.50 for 
students and seniors, 75¢ for children. An 
18th-century Puritan meeting house with 
historical exhibits. Ongoing: “In Prayer 
and Protest: Old South Meeting House 
Remembers.” 

OLD STURBRIDGE VILLAGE (508-347- 
3362), Rte. 20, Sturbridge. Daily 9 am.-5 
p.m. Admission $14, $6 for children six to 
15, free for children under 6. Re-creation 
of an 1830s New England town. Includes 
a tavern sign exhibit, J. Cheney Wells 
Clock Gallery, the Emerson Bixby House, 
and the 19th-century home of a 
blacksmith. In the Folk Art Gallery: “From 
the Roadside: Folk Landscapes and 
Travel Objects,” featuring 19th-century 
landscape paintings and drawings and 
artifacts of old New England. Sun. is 
Militia day, featuring hometown militia 
marching, drills, and a mock battle from 
11 am.-3 p.m. The Antiquarian Book Fair 
runs all day Sun. fi 
FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED NATION- 
AL HISTORIC SITE (566-1689), 99 
Warren St., Brookline. Fri-Sun. 10 a.m.- 


ORCHARD HOUSE (508-369-4118), 399 
Lexington Rd., Concord. Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $4, 
$3 for seniors and students; $2 for 
children six to 12, free for children under 
six. The home in which Louisa May Alcott 
wrote Little Women. Guided tours are free 


with admission. 
PEABODY MUSEUM OF SALEM (508- 
745-1876), East India Square Salem. 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. and 
holidays noon-5 p.m. Admission $5, $4 for 
students and seniors, $2.50 for children six 
to 16. Tours given at 2 p.m. daily. The 


a ivory, 
and silver of the China Trade; “Tribal Style: 
Selections from the African Collection”; 
“Steamship Travel"; and “Toilers and 
Tatlers: Massachusetts Waterfowl 
1840-1940." “Toilers and Tatlers” is a 
gallery talk by Jackson Parker, “the Dow 
Jones of Decoys.” on Fri. at noon. 
“Mushrooms through the Year" is a lecture 
presented by Dr. Rodham E. Tullos on Fri. 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, 1991 


Saturday, September 21, 1991 ° 
Symphony Hall ¢ 8:00 KM. 


A Benefit in support of ADL's Fight ~ 2 

° against Anti-Semitism ° 
Tickets $19.50/$17.50 

Symphony Hall 266-1492 ~ 

-2000 ° 

Out-of-Town 492- 

Benefit Tickets 330-9670 
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“Why | Got Into TV and Other Stories: 
The Art of ILene Segalove” 


A retrospective of photographs, video 
and audio tapes that explore the trials, 
tribulations and amusements of grow- 
ing up in middle-class America. 
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August 28 - October 6, 1991 


Opening Reception: 
Friday, September 6th from 5 - 7pm 


Presentation by the Artist: 
Friday, September 20th at 7 pm 


An evening of storytelling, video and audio tapes 


Photographic Resource Center 
602 Commonwealth Avenue 


Tuesday - Sunday 12 - 5 pm 


Boston, MA 02215 
(617) 353 - 0700 


Gallery Hours: 


Thursday until 8 pm 

















BOSTON PHOENIX MUSIC AND ARTS 
CLASSIFIEDS REALLY PERFORM. 


Every week thousands of people look to the Arts And Entertainment Authority for 
the latest in arts and entertainment information. And because we cover the entire 
entertainment scene, we have the most comprehensive j 

section in Boston. To place you're ad call the Phoenix Classified Office at : 


267-1234 





art-related classified 














the 20th, noon-1 p.m. 

PLIMOTH PLANTATION (508-746-1622), 

Plymouth. Open daily Apr. through Nov., 9 

a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $16, $10 children 

five to 12; group tours and combination 
including 


Pilgrim village and Wampanoag settle- 
ment. 


PORTER-PHELPS-HUNTINGTON 
HOUSE MUSEUM (413-584-4699), Forty 
Acres, 130 River Dr., Hadley. Admission 
$2, 75¢ children. Open for guided tours 
Sat.-Wed. 1-4:30 p.m. 


appointment 
in 1752 by a New England family. 
Oct. 15: “Busy With My Needles: 
The Lives and Clothing of the Porter- 
Phelps-Huntington Women, 1742-1927," 
an exhibition of 11 dresses, curated by 
Jenny Carson and Sarah Leonard. 
PORTLAND MUSEUM OF ART (207- 
775-6148), 7 Congress Sq., Portland, ME. 
Tues.- Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. until 9 
p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Admission $3.50, 
$2.50 for students and seniors, $1 for 
Children, free Thurs. after 5 p.m. Edgar 
Degas’s Pagans et le pere de Degas, an 
oil-on-canvas, is a new acquisition. 
Through Sept. 15: “M. Marvin Breckin- 
ridge Patterson: The Frontier Nursing 
Service,” a photo essay. 
“Perspectives: 


sionism and Post-impressionism: The 
Collector's Passion,” featuring 81 works 
by Renoir, Degas, and 31 other artists (an 
additional fee of $1.50 is charged for this 
exhibit). Fri.: at 12:30 p.m., “With a 
Women's Touch: Women Artists of the 
Impressionist Era” is a gallery talk 
presented by Barbara Schenkel. Wed.: at 
12:30 p.m., “impressionist Artists: In Their 
Own Words,” is a film. Thurs.: at 5:15 
p.m., and Fri. the 20th: at 12:30 p.m., “A 
Thousand Points of Light: Illumination and 
the Impressionists” is a gallery talk by 
Irene Austin. See classical music listings 
for Sun. concert. 

PAUL REVERE HOUSE (523-2338), 19 
North Sq., Boston. Daily 9:30 a.m.-4:15 
p.m. Admission $2, $1.50 for students and 
seniors, 50¢ for children. Restored 17th- 
century house owned by Revere during 
the Revolutionary War. Next door is the 
Pierce/Hichborn House, a Georgian brick 
building built circa 1711. Thurs.: at 7 p.m., 
“The Huguenot Myth and the Life of Paul 
Revere” is a presentation by Patrick M. 
Leehey in the “Four Faces of Revere" 
lecture series (free). 

SALEM MARITIME NATIONAL HiS- 
TORIC SITE (508-745-1470), 174 Derby 
St., Salem. Daily 8:30 a.m.-6 p.m. Free. 
Features historic wharves; the 1819 US 
Customs House, where Nathaniel 
Hawthorne worked from 1846-1849; the 
18th-century home of Elias H. Derby, the 
first American millionaire; and the 19th- 
century India Goods Store. 

SANDWICH GLASS MUSEUM (508-888- 
0251), 129 Main St., Sandwich. Daily 9:30 
a.m.-4:30 p.m. Admission $3, 50¢ for 
children six to 12, free for children under 
six. Through Dec. 31: “On the Homefront, 
Cape Cod: 1941-1945,” posters, artifacts, 
and memorabilia from the Cape Cod 
community of World War Ii. 
SOMERVILLE MUSEUM (666-9810), 1 
Westwood Rd., Somerville. Thurs., Fri. 2- 
7 p.m., Sat..noon-5 p.m. Admission by 
donation. Sept. 15-Oct. 19: “Night 
Visions,” an exhibition of quilts and wall 
hangings by Abigail Norman. Reception 
Sun., 3-5 p.m. 

SPRINGFIELD LIBRARY AND MU- 
SEUMS ASSOCIATION, Springfield. 

— Connecticut Valley Historical Museum 
(413) 723-3080, State and Chestnut Sts. 
Thurs.-Sun. noon-4 p.m. Free. Housed in 
a neo-Georgian structure built in 1927, the 
museum features permanent exhibits of a 
craftsman's gallery and four period rooms. 
— George Walter Vincent Smith Art 
Museum, (413) 733-4214. Thurs.-Sun. 
noon-4 p.m. The museum houses a 
collection of 19th-century European and 
American paintings, plus Japanese arms 
and armor. Sept. 15-Oct. 13: an exhibition 
of glass work by Josh Simpson. 
STRAWBERY BANKE (603-433-1100), 
Portsmouth, NH. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $10, $9 for seniors, $5 for 
youths 16 and under, free for children 
under 6, $25 for families. Orientation tours 
begin at 10:30 a.m., 11 am., and 2 p.m.; 
an archaeology tour begins at 1:15 p.m.; a 
restoration and preservation tour begins at 
2 p.m.; a craft tour begins at 3 p.m. A 10- 
acre, 42-building, waterfront museum 
complex reflecting four centunes of social 
and architectural change. I:icludes eight 
furnished houses, period gardens, and 
exhibits. Through Oct. 7: “Encounter in 
Norembega: The hidden Story of New 
England Maps,” an exhibition of 
reproductions of early maps. Victorian Tea 
on Sun., 3-4 p.m. 

uss CONSTITUTION MUSEUM (426- 
1812), Charlestown Navy Yard, Boston. 
Daily 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $2.50, $2 
for seniors, $1.50 for children six to 16. 
Ongoing: “Command Center,” a computer- 
simulated voyage from Boston to 
Gibraltar; and “Treasures of Old 
lronsides.” Old Ironsides, docked near the 
museum, is open for viewing daily from 
9:30 a.m.-3:50 p.m. (free) 

WADSWORTH ATHENEUM (203-278- 
2670), 600 Main St., Hartford, CT. Tues.- 
Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $3, $1.50 
for students and seniors, free for children, 
free for all on Thurs. and on Sat. before 1 
p.m. Collections of American and 
European paintings and sculpture, as well 
as glass, silver, Wallace Nutting furniture, 
and Meissen porcelain. The second floor 
of the Morgan Building features the J. 
Pierpont Morgan collection of American 
decorative arts. Through Feb. 1: “Open 
Mind: The LeWitt Collection,” works from 
Sol LeWitt's collection, including works by 
LeWitt and by his peers and followers. 
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WARWICK MUSEUM (401-737-0100), 
3259 Post Rd., Warwick. Tues.-Fri. 11 
a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. 1-4 p.m. Through Oct. 6: 
“Computer Generations: Animation and 
Mixed Media,” an invitational exhibit 
computer artists. 

WENHAM MUSEUM (508-468-2377), 132 
Main St. (Rte. 1A), Wenham. Mon.-Fri. 11 
a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. 1-4 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. 
Admission $2, $1.50 for seniors, 75¢ for 
children. Doll collection and 17th-century 
doll house with period . Sept. 
15-Nov. 10: “ Ship Models from the ‘Age of 
Sail" antique and modern models from 

collections. 


private 

WHALE DISCOVERY CENTER (508- 
747-0015), Howland St., Plymouth. Daily 
9 a.m.- 5 p.m. Admission $4.50, $3.50 for 
seniors, $3.25 for children. Hands-on, 
interactive exhibits about the world's 
largest mammals. Includes a multi- 
sensory tunnel with images, artifacts, and 
sounds; interactive devices demonstrating 
echo-location, sound production and 
communication; and a computerized 
videodisk that responds to visitors’ 
questions about whales. 


WHISTLER HOUSE MUSEUM OF ART 
(508-452-7641), 243 Worthen St., Lowell. 
Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $2, 
free for children. The Whistler family 
arrived in 1834 and James spent his first 
three years here. The permanent collec- 
tion includes etchings and lithographs by 
Whistler. 


4406), 55 
Wed, Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Thurs. until 8 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $3.50, $2 for students and 
seniors, free for youths under 18. The 
museum includes an extensive collection 
of Asian art in its Chinese, Japanese, 
Indian, and Islamic galleries. Korean 
ceramics from the Sth and 6th centuries 
are on display. The American Portrait 
Miniature Gallery includes works by John 
Singleton Copley, James Peale, Robert 


Fulton, and Edward Savage. 
WORCESTER COUNTY HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY (508-869-6111), Tower 
Hill Botanic Garden, 30 Tower Hill Rd., 
Boylston. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Suggested 
donation $3, $1 for children. Vegetable 
and flower gardens and a horticultural 
library and education center on 132 acres 
of land. Features an arboretum with over 
950 trees and shrubs. “Family Day” on 
Sat., noon-4 p.m. features nature crafts, 
—s, an antique car parade, and 
guided walks. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


BABSON COLLEGE (239-4473), Horn 
Library, Babson Park, Wellesley. Mon.-Fri. 
noon-2 p.m., Sun. 2-4 p.m. Through Oct. 
14: “Carved in Stone," of the 
stone carvings in Dogstown by Sally 


Jacobson. 

BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400), 
Copley Sq., Boston. Summer library 
hours: Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. and 
Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Call specified 
extensions for gallery hours. 

— Boston Room (ext. 238). Through Sept. 
30: “Celtic Islands, Photographs,” by 
James Charles Roy. 
— South Gallery (ext. 280). Through Oct. 
21: “Boston Lyric Opera: 15 Years of 
Growing,” features photographs, 
programs, and scores. 

— Wiggin Gallery: (ext. 280). Through 
Oct. 31 in the balcony: “The Berlin Wall,” 
photographs covering the Cold War, 
1945-1989, from the BPL's Boston 
Herald-Traveler photograph collection. 
BROWN UNIVERSITY, Providence, Ri. 
— David Winton Bell Gallery (401-863- 
2932), List Arts Center, 64 College St., 
Providence. Mon.-Fri 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. 
and Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through Sept. 29: 
“Imaging the Family: Photographs by Tina 
Barney, Lorie Novak, and Larry Sultan. 
CHASE GALLERY (859-7222), 173 
Newbury St. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5:30 p.m., 
Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through Oct. 5: 
“Photographs & Constructions” by Lorna 
Stokes. 

CLARK GALLERY (259-8303), Lincoln 
Station Mail, Lincoin. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Oct. 4: “Le Musée de la 
Femme,” toned Maryjean 
Viano Crowe. Reception Sept. 14, 4-6 


p.m. 
CORNERSTONE (890-3773), 62 First 
Ave., Waltham. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Oct. 31: “A Night in the 
Maghreb,” black and white mural 
photographs of Morocco by Peter Smith. 
INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
(266-5152), 955 Boylston St., Boston. 
Wed. and Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs.- 
Sat. until 8 p.m. Admission $4, $3 for 
students, $1.50 for seniors and children 
under 16. Free to the public on Thurs. 
after 5 p.m. Through Oct. 6: “William 
Wegman: Paintings, Drawings, Photo- 
graphs, Videotapes,” the US premiere of 
an exhibition of works by Wegman, who is 
best known for the humorous photographs 
he takes of his dogs in a variety of poses 
and costumes. 

JAMAICA PLAIN BRANCH LIBRARY 
(524-2053), 12 Sedgwick St., Jamaica 
Plain. Mon.-Wed. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. 
noon-8 p.m., Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 9 
a.m.-1 p.m. Through Sept. 30: an 
exhibition of photographs by Catharine 
Reeve. 

ROBERT KLEIN GALLERY (482-8188), 
207 South St. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m., Sat. noon-5 p.m. Through Nov. 9: 
“William Wegman: Photographs,” an 
exhibition large-scale polaroids by William 
Wegman, in conjunction with the ICA; “A 
New Vision of Endangered Wildlife,” large- 
scale dye transfer prints by James 


Balog. 
LEVENTHAL-SIDMAN JEWISH COM- 
MUNITY CENTER (965-7410, x168), 
Starr Gallery, 333 Nahanton St., Newton 


Centre. Mon.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Tues., Wed. 6-9 p.m., Fri. until 2 p.m., 
Sun. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Sept. 20: 
“The Invisible Thread,” over 50 black-and- 


white photographs by Lori Grinker. 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, 

— Compton Gallery (253-4444), 77 Mass 
Ave. Mon.-Fri. 9 am.-5 p.m. The Gallery 
houses Charles Lewis's color photo- 
graphs, which use advanced techniques 


, Photomicrog- 
raphy, interferometry, thermography, and 


light 
— MIT Museum (253-4444), 265 Mass 
Ave; Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and 


ing Harold ‘Edgerton’ s invention of the 
strobe 


MERRIMACK COLLEGE (683-7111), 
McQuade Gallery Library, North Andover. 
Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Through Oct. 31: “Eye Contact,” an 
exhibition of photographs by Nancy G. 
Horton. 


PANOPTICON GALLERY (267-8929), 
187 Bay State Rd., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Through Oct. 25: photographs 
by Mark Sandrof. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 


RESOURCE CENTER 
at Boston University (353-0700), 602 
Comm Ave, Boston. Tues.-Sun. noon-5 
p.m., Thurs. until 8 p.m. Admission $3, $2 
for members, students, and seniors. 
Through Oct. 6: “Why! Got into TV and 
Other Stories: The Art of liene Segalove,” 
a a of photographs and video 


audio tapes. 
SOUTH SHORE ART CENTER oan 
9548), 119 Ripley Rd., Cohasset. Ti 

Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. . 

— Dillon Gallery. Through Oct. 5: “Tom 
Boone and Tom Petit Photography,” and 
an exhibition of artists. 

29 NEWBURY, 29 Newbury St., Boston. 
Daily 11 a.m.-1 a.m. Through Sept. 15: 
recent color photographs by Melinda G. 
Ancillo. Call 262-9027 for information. 
UMASS/AMHERST— Hampden Gallery, 
(413-545-4197), University Dr., Southwest 
Residential Area. Mon.-Fri. 3-7 p.m., Sun. 
2-5 p.m. Through Sept. 27: “Founding 
Farms: Five Massachusetts Family Farms 
1638-Present,” a photography and text 
exhibit of work by Stan Sherer and 
Michael E. C. Gery. 


SCHOOLS & 





UNIVERSITIES 


BABSON COLLEGE (239-4473), Horn 


Library, Babson Park, Wellesley. Mon.-Fri. 
noon-2 p.m., Sun. —— pe phe 
14: “Carved in Stone 


stone carvings in Dogstown by Saly | 


Jacobson. 

BELMONT HILL SCHOOL (484-4410), 
Landau Gallery, 350 Prospect St., 
Belmont. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-5 p.m. Through 
Sept. 27: “Our Own Work,” paintings and 
ceramics by Richard A. Morange; 
photography by Charles H. Thomas; 
paintings by Christopher H. Zamore; wood 
and stone carvings by Thomas K. 
Sherwood; and photography by Harold 
Prenatt. ion Sept. 13, 5:30-8 p.m. 
BENTLEY COLLEGE, Art Gallery (891- 
3424), LaCava Campus Center, Beaver 
and Forest Sts., Waltham. Mon.-Thurs. 
noon-6 p.m., Fri. noon-4 p.m. Through 
Sept. 27: “Lost and Found: Mixed Media 
Assemblages,” works by Bale Creek 
Allen, Anne Brown, and Shelby Stone. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY, Boston. 

— Mugar Memorial Library (353-3696), 
771 Comm Ave. Mon.-Thurs. 8 a.m.-11 
p.m., Fri. and Sat. until 5 p.m., Sun. 10 
a.m.-11 p.m. Through Nov. 30: “The 
Incomparable Max,” works by essay- 
ist/critic/caricaturist Sir Max Beerbohm. 
Through Nov. 30: original documents from 
works by Samuel Johnson and his 
biographer James Boswell. 

— Photographic Resource Center (353- 
0700), 602 Comm Ave, Boston. Tues.- 
Sun. noon-5 p.m., Thurs. until 8 p.m. 
Admission $3, $2 for members, students, 
and seniors. Through Oct. 6: “Why | Got 
into TV and Other Stories: The Art of liene 
Segalove,” a retrospective of photographs 
and video and audio tapes. Ongoing: 
“Emancipation,” a public art project 
sponsored by the PRC, located on the 
traffic island at the intersection of 
Columbus Ave. and Park Plaza. 
“Emancipation,” created by New York 
artist Dennis Adams, is a street sculpture 
constructed as a bus shelter. 

BRADFORD COLLEGE (508-372-7161), 
Laura Knott , 320 South Main St., 
Haverhill. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat.11 
p.m.-5 p.m., Sun 1-5 p.m. Through Oct. 3: 
“The Healing Experience,” a colloborative 
art project by members of the Society of 


— Rose Art Museum (736-3434). Tues.- 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Thurs until 9 p.m. Sept. 19- 
Nov. 3: “Insight on Sight: The Lois Foster 
Exhibition of Boston Artists,” mixed media 
environments by Andrew Benson, Geoff 
Benson, Ellen Driscoll, and Lillian Hsu- 


Flanders. 
BROWN UNIVERSITY, Providence, Ri. 
— David Winton Bell Gallery (401-863- 
2932), List Arts Center, 64 College St., 
Providence. Mon.-Fri 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. 
and Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through Sept. 29: 
“Imaging the Family: Photographs by Tina 
Barney, Lorie Novak, and Larry Sultan. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY and RAD- 
CLIFFE COLLEGE, Cambridge. 
— Amold Arboretum of Harvard University 
(524-1718), the Arborway, Jamaica Plain. 
Open daily from dawn to dusk. More than 
6500 species of plants in a 265-acre 
botanical garden designed by Frederick 
Continued on page 46 
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ALSO AVAILABLE 
ORIGINAL CONCERT POSTERS FROM 
¢ Stanley Mouse « Rick Griffin 
¢ San Francisco Avalon Ballroom « and others 
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, ¢ Bob Gruen + Herb Green « 
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The Phoenix and WFNX Want to Know How Many Truly Worthwhile 
and Truly Entertaining Films Boston Can Tolerate . . . 
The Boston Film Festival — through September 19. 








THE |CA THEATER 
PRESENTS 


BOSTON 
SHOWCASE 


¢Orange Then Blue 
@Mili Bermejo Quartet Nuevo 
¢Bert Seager Jazz Quintet 











THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 19 AT 8:00 


Tickets:$10 ICA re seniors, students; $12 general 


To charge by phone, call 617.266-5152 
For recorded information, call The ICA Arts Information Line: 
617.266-5151. 


Cd 


The Institute of Contemporary Art 
955 Boylston Street, Boston 





across from Hynes Convention Center and near Tower Records 


T-stop: Hynes Convention Center/ICA stop on the Green Line 
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Ferformmng Arts 
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~The BOSTON CONSERVATORY ——— 


Performance Series 


Inaugural Season 1991-92 


A Premiere Season of 

Music, Theater and Dance. 
Don’t miss two major revivals of WEST SIDE STORY 
and THE BOYS FROM SYRACUSE, our Chamber Series, 
Dance Series and Guest Artists; soprano Angelina Réaux, 
pianist Michael Lewin, cellist Andrés 
Diaz, and Folios Guitar Duo. 


Call for free brochure: 
617 / 536-3063 
125 Anniversary 




















From the author of the Boston smash 
hits Love Letters and The Cocktail Hour 


The Snow Ball 


A new play by A.R. Gurney 
Directed by Jack.O’Brien 


Presented in association 
with the Old Globe Theatre and 
the Hartford Stage Company 
Starting September 20 
For tickets call (617) 266-0800 
(817) 931-2000 
For group discounts call (617) 266-7900 ext. 2565 
Subscriptions still available 
Tenth Anniversary Season 


HHUNTINGTON THEATRE COMPANY 





YOUR ARTS AND 
ENTERTAINMENT CENTER 
THIS WEEK'S HOT TIX 





THEATER # Now - October 61h 
Hasty Pudding Theater 
Other People's 
Money 


THEATER * Now 28 


VISIT US AT FANEUIL 
HALL 723-5181 























If you can't stand to 
miss another chance 
at fame, give the 
Boston Phoenix 
Music, Theater & Arts 
Section a private 
audition today. 
Overcome stage-fright 
read the Phoenix 
Classifieds. 

To place an ad, call: 


267-1204 














Look For The Best New Book Reviews in the September 27 Issue 
of the Phoenix Literary Section (PLS) 











AMERICAN 
ACADEMY OF 
DRAMATIC 
ARTS 


DRAMATIC ARTS (212) 











Founded in 1884, the Academy has trained more 
professional actors than any other school or college 

in America. Academy alumni have won nominations for 
89 Oscars, 62 Tonys and 173 Emmys. 


One Hundred years 
of training actors. 


The Academy offers a six-week summer program 
and a two-year Associate Degree program. You 
may receive Academy training in New York or California. 


For an application and further information call THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
20, 120 Madison Avenue, New York, NY 10016 
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Law Olmsted. Hunnewell Visitor Center 
open daily, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Annual plant 
sale and rare plant auction Sun. 11 a.m.-4 
p.m. at the Case Estates, 135 Wellesley 
St., Weston. Free. 

— Busch-Reisinger Museum (495-2397), 
32 Quincy St. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $4, $2.50 for students and 
seniors, free for children, free to all Sat. 
morning. Features Central and Northern 
European art, including late medieval, 
Renaissance, and Baroque sculpture, 
16th-century painting, and 18th-century 
porcelain. Features a collection of 20th- 
century German works. 

— Fogg Art Museum (495-2397), 32 
Quincy St. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $4, $2.50 for students and 
seniors, free for childfen, free to all Sat. 
mornings. The decorative arts gallery 
includes 17th- and 18th-century British 
and American silver, furniture, and 
porcelain. 

— Harvard University Museums of 
Natural History (495-1910), 26 Oxford St.; 
Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1-4:30 
p.m. Admission $3, $2 for students and 
seniors, $1 for children five to 15. The 
Botanical Museum features exhibits on 
archaeobotany, ethnobotany, paleobot- 
any, economic botany, and orchid 
taxonomy. Included in the museum's 
permanent collection are the “Garden of 
Glass Flowers,” hand-formed glass 
models of more than 800 species. The 
Mineralogical and Geological Museums 
feature mineral and ore collections, with 
displays of gems and meteorites. The 
Museum of Comparative Zoology covers 
species from the earliest fossil 
invertebrates and reptiles to fish and 
reptiles alive today. Also on view are 
whale skeletons, the largest turtle shell 
ever found, the Harvard mastodon, and a 
42-foot-long kronosaurus, the only 
complete and mounted model of the sea 
reptile in the country. “Understanding 
Nature in the MCZ,” an exhibition 
focusing on 19th-century ornithologist 
Alexander Wilson, includes original 
paintings for his nine-volume catalogue of 
birds. 

— Museum of Comparative Zoology, the 
Agassiz Museum (495-2463), 24 Oxford 
St.; Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1- 
4:30 p.m. Admission $3, $2 for students 
and seniors, $1 for children five to 15. 
Free to all Sat. until 11 a.m. Ongoing 
exhibits include “Feed the Birds,” an 
exhibition of bird feeders. 

— Peabody Museum of Archaeology and 
Ethnology (495-2248), 11 Divinity Ave. 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1-4:30 
p.m. Admission $3, $2 for seniors, $1 for 
children five to 15, free for children under 
five. North American Indian artifacts, pre- 
Columbian materials from Middle 
America, ancient pottery from North and 
the Paleolithic and Iron Age cultures of 
Europe. The Heafitz Hati of the North 
American Indian has recently reopened 
after a decade of renovations. 

— Arthur M. Sackler Museum (495-9400), 
485 Broadway, Cambridge; Tues.-Sun. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, $2.50 for 
students and seniors, free for children, 
free to all under 18 on Sat. moming. The 
second and fourth floors feature the 
permanent collection of works from 
— Schlesinger Library (495-8647), ist 
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and 4th Floors, 3 James St. Mon.-Fri. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Through Oct. 11: 80 works by 
40 female illustrators from New England. 
MASS. COLLEGE OF ART, Boston. 

— Huntington Gallery (232-1555, ext. 
550), 623 Huntington Ave. Mon.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 11 am.-5 p.m. Through 
Oct. 16: “Within Without,” an exhibition of 
mixed-media work by Russell Mills. 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, Cambridge. 

— Compton Gallery (253-4444), 77 Mass 
Ave. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through 
Sept. 13: “Crazy After Calculus: Humor at 
MIT,” an exhibition chronicling MIT's “rich 
history of wit and wizardry.” 

— Doc Edgerton's Strobe Alley, 77 Mass 
Ave, Cambridge. Mon.-Sun. 9 a.m.-8 p.m. 
Photographs and instruments by Doc 
Edgerton. Winning photographs by MIT 
students from the 1991 Edgerton/Mili 
Photography Contest. 

— Hart Nautical Galleries (253-4444), 77 
Mass Ave. Mon.-Sun. 9 a.m.-8 p.m. 
Ongoing: “Boston Fisheries 1900-1920," 
photographs documenting the T Wharf 
Area. Also, exhibits of ship models and 
half models in naval architecture. 

— MIT Museum (253-4444), 265 Mass 
Ave; Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and 
Sun. 1-4 p.m. Donation $2. The museum 
hosts a number of ongoing exhibits: 
“Math-in-3D: Geometric Sculptures by 
Morton Bradley Jr."; “Doc Edgerton: 
Stopping Time,” photographs, instru- 
ments, and memorabilia documenting 
Harold Edgerton’s invention of the strobe 
light; “Harold Tovish: Tenant, 1964-65," a 
sculptural installation utilizing strobo- 
scopic light; “Light Sculptures by Bill 
Parker"; and “Holography: Types and 
Applications.” Also located in the MIT 
Museum is Mathspace, a new room 
containing a collection of “math play- 
things” that offer visitors a hands-on 
exploration of geometry. Through Sept. 
15: “Postcards from Ogunquit,” 60 
pochades, or quick oil sketches, and 
several larger works by Charles H. 
Woodbury. Sept. 20-Dec. 15: “Buck- 
minster Fuller: Harmonizing Nature, 
Humanity, and Technology,” featuring 
geodesic constructions, models and 
drawings of experimental furniture and 
inventions, his “dymaxion” car, and other 
artifacts, photographs, and drawings. 
Special activities are offered in Mathspace 
on weekends from 1:30-4:30 p.m. 
MERRIMACK COLLEGE (683-7111), 
McQuade Gallery Library, North Andover. 
Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Through Oct. 31: “Eye Contact,” an 
exhibition of photographs by Nancy G. 
Horton 


MONTSERRAT COLLEGE OF ART (508- 
922-8222), Dunham Road, Beverly. Mon.- 
Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat., noon-4 p.m. 
Through Sept. 28: “A Backward Glance . . 
. Three Artists Leave the Garden,” 
photographs, photo-objects, text, and 
sculpture, with a concern for how politics 
affect the environment. 

NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF ART AND 
DESIGN, Gallery 28 (536-0383), 28 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Sept. 27: “1-6 Illustrators 
Show,” featuring work by Jamie Hogan, 
Annie Gusman, James Steinberg, Rob 
Saunders, Ken Condon, and Caroline 
White. Reception Sept. 19, 4-8 p.m. 
NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 


AAMARP galleries (437-3139), 76 
Atherton St., Jamaica Plain. By appoint- 





ment only. Sept. 15- Oct. 15: “A Human 


Presence,” controversial paintings by 
Edward Strickland. Mae Sept. 15, 2- 


5 p.m. 

PINE MANOR COLLEGE (731-7118), 
Hess Gallery, 400 Heath St., Chestnut 
Hill. Mon.-Thurs. ’9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. until 5 
p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-5 p.m. Sept. 15- 
Oct. 13: an exhibition of sculpture, 
drawings, and reliefs by Lloyd Lillie. 
Reception Sept. 15, 3-5 p.m. 

RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
(401-331-3511), Providence, Rl. 

— Museum of Art, 224 Benefit St.; Tues., 
Wed., Fri., Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. 
noon-8 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Recom- 
mended donation $2. Through Oct. 13: 
“Women’s Costume in the Late Qing 
Dynasty.” Through Oct. 6: “Hiroshige's 
Landscape Prints.” 

SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE 
ARTS (267-6100, ext. 656), Grossman 
Gallery, 230 the Fenway, Boston. Mon.- 
Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Sept. 15: Fall 
Faculty Exhibition 1991. 

SIMMONS COLLEGE (738-2145), Trust- 
man Art Gallery, 300 the Fenway, 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
Through Sept. 27: recent work by Lisa 
Young. 

SMITH COLLEGE, Museum of Art (413- 
585-2760), Northampton. Tues.-Sat. 
noon-4 p.m. Through Sept. 15: “Smith 
Collects Contemporary,” painting and 
sculpture from alumni collections and the 
museum collection. 

UMASS/AMHERST — Hampden Gallery, 
(413-545-4197), University Dr., Southwest 
Residential Area. Mon.-Fri. 3-7 p.m., Sun. 
2-5 p.m. Through Sept. 27: “Founding 
Farms: Five Massachusetts Family Farms 
1638-Present,” a photography and text 
exhibit of work by Stan Sherer and 
Michael E. C. Gery. 

UMASS BOSTON. 

— Harbor Gallery (287-7988), Harbor 
Campus, McCormack Hall, 1st fl., 
Columbia Pt., Dorchester. Mon.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-6 p.m. Sat. 1-5 p.m. Through 
Sept. 26: an exhibition of work by the 
Boston Coalition for Freedom of 
Expression. 

U/MASS DARTMOUTH. 

— Visual and Performing Arts Building 
(508-999-8555), Old Westport Rd., North 
Dartmouth. Mon.-Sat. 1-5 p.m. Sept. 20- 
Oct. 28: “Letters/Lines/Images,” a 100 
piece calligraphy exhibit with works by 60 
artist from 11 countries. Also, in the 
Atrium: prints, drawings, and handmade 
books by Meryl Brater. 

U/MASS MEDICAL CENTER GALLERY 
(508-856-2558), 55 Lake Ave. North, ” 
Worcester. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-9 p.m. 
Through Sept. 30: “Quattrocento to the 
Fin de Siécle,” figurative oil paintings by 
B. Lynch. 

WHEATON COLLEGE, Watson Gallery 
(508-285-7722), Norton. Daily 12:30-4:30 
p.m. Sept. 15-Nov. 7: an exhibition of a 
welded steel sculpture by David Shapiro. 
WHEELOCK COLLEGE, Towne Gallery 
(734-5200, ext. 126), 180 the Riverway, 
Boston. Tues. 4-6 p.m, Thurs. 4:30-6 p.m. 
Through Sept. 27: “Slavery in the 
Americas: 1400s-1990s, and Other 
Images,” an exhibition of work by Dana C. 
Chandler, Jr. 

WILLIAMS COLLEGE (413-597-2429), 
off Rte. 2, Willamstown. Museum of Art, 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Through Dec. 8: “Selections from the 
Collection of Bennington College.” 





LOUISA BLOOMSTEIN’S Hostage is part of “My Family, Myself,” 
an exhibition with Sharon Harper at the Different Angle gallery. 
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BREAD AND PUPPET THEATRE will 


perform at the Third Annual Arts Festival, on 
September 14, in Newburyport. 


BEOWULF. The resolutely icono- 
clastic Children's Theatre in 
Residence at Maudslay State Park, 
which speculated on the origin of 
the universe earlier this summer, 
takes on English literature with an 
adaptation of the early epic poem. 
Written and directed by Michael 
Thurston, the staging “utilizes life- 
sized puppets, movement, and dia- 
logue within a traditional plot struc- 
ture.” The show is not recommend- 
ed for children under the age of six. 
At Maudslay State Park, Newbury- 
port (508-465-2572), through 
September 22. Curtain is at 4 p.m. 
on Saturday and Sunday. Tix $6. 
BLUE WINDOW. The Boston pre- 
miere of Craig (Reckless) Lucas's 
black comedy about seven neurotic 
New Yorkers who turn a ritzy dinner 
party into an existential disaster. 
Presented by the Coyote Theatre 
at the B.C.A. Theatre, 539 Tremont 
Street, Boston (426-2787), Sep- 
tember 19 through October 20. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Saturday. Tix $15 to $18. 
LA CAGE AUX FOLLES. Match 
Show host Gene Rayburn plays 
Georges and Isabel Sanford of The 
Jeffersons is Jacqueline in this 
stock production of the Jerry 
Herman hit musical about two wild 
and crazy guys, one of whom 
wears a dress and is proud of it. At 
the Falmouth Playhouse, North 
Falmouth (508-563-5922), through 
September 22. Curtain is at 8:30 
p.m. Wednesday through Friday, at 
5 and 9 p.m. on Saturday, and at 7 
p.m. on Sunday, with matinees at 2 
p.m. on Wednesday and Sunday. 
Tix $15 to $18. 
CAMELOT. Wonder what the King 
is doing tonight? Noel Harrison 
plays him in Lerner and Loewe's 
romantic take on the round table 
and the love triangle. At the North 
Shore Music Theatre, Dunham 
Road, Beverly (508-922-8500), 
through September 28. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Monday through Satur- 
day, with 2 p.m. matinees on 
selected Wednesdays, Thursdays, 
and Saturdays. Tix $18 to $26.50. 
THE CIRCLE. The New Repertory 
y kicks off its season with 
W. Somerset Maugham's brittle 
romantic comedy. Written in 1921 
(and revived on Broadway a few 
years back, with the late Sir Rex 
Harrison), the script pits an elderly 
couple — who had eloped 30 years 
before — against a pair of young 
lovers thinking about doing the 
same thing. Presented by the New 
Repertofy Theatre at the the 
Newton Highlands Congregational 
Church, 54 Lincoin Street, Newton 
Highlands (332-1646), September 
19 through October 20. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. on Thursday and Friday, 
at 5 and 8:30 p.m. on Saturday, 
and at 2 and 7:30 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $12 to $20; discounts for stu- 
dents and seniors. 
A COOL MILLION. Dan Hurlin's 
one-man version of Nathanael 
West's supremely sardonic novel 
won a 1990 Obie. The talented 
actor plays more 50 roles in his 
adaptation, which, according to the 
Village Voice, is a “savage inver- 
sion of the Horatio Alger myth.” 
Presented by Andy's Summer 
Playhouse at the American Stage 
Festival, Route 13 North, Milford, 
New Hampshire (603-673-7515), 
September 14. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
on Saturday. Tix $15; $35 includes 
a wine-and-cheese reception, with 
Hurlin, after the show. All proceeds 
to benefit the American Stage 
Festival and Andy's Summer 
Playhouse. 
DAWN. “A journey of sound, ges- 
ture, and shape,” embarked upon 
by Meg Cottam, Dan Froot, and 


Tony Carruthers. At Mobius, 354 
Congress Street, Boston (542- 
7416), September 13 and 14. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday. Tix $8; $5 for students 
and seniors. 
DON’T TOUCH THAT DIAL: 1991! 
An updated version of the musical 
revue that satirizes 50 years of tele- 
vision. The show's a well-written 
and deftly executed nostalgia trip — 
it takes on Maude but not thir- 
— that’s fun but leaves 
you feeling as if you'd been eating 
a steady diet of marshmallows. At 
Nick’s Dinner Theatre, Stage |, 100 
Warrenton Street, Boston (482- 
0930), indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Thursday through Saturday. 
Tix $15.50 to 19.50; dinner/show 


package available. 

EASTERN STANDARD. The Bos- 
ton premiere of Richard Green- 
berg’s wry social comedy, which 
received critical hosannas in New 
York. Presented by the Nora Thea- 
tre at the Harvard Union, Quincy 
and Harvard Streets, Cambridge 
(495-4530), through September 28. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday, with a matinee at 5:30 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $12 to $15. 
(See review in this issue.) 
EVERY/BODY: AN EVERYMAN 
FOR THE 1990S. Death be not 
dull. Common/wealth Theater 
Collaborative has come up with a 
new multi-cultural version of the 
medieval morality play that will use 
“comedy, contemporary music, 
dance, and vivid costume design to 
present the play's stark theme — 
the settling of life's accounts before 
death — with a rhythm and humor 
that speak to today.” At various 
locations around town through 
October 27. At Club Middle East, 
Central Square, Cambridge (262- 
0403), on September 21, and at 
the outdoor Theater at Government 
Center, Boston, on September 22. 
Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. on Saturday 
and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $10: 
$8 for students and seniors. 
FIRST NIGHT. Jack Neary's 
romantic comedy about a video- 
store owner who finds that he still 
loves a classmate from Catholic 
school — even though she's 
become a nun — returns. At the 
Theatre Lobby, 216 Hanover 
Street, Boston (227-9872), indefi- 
nitely from September 18. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. Wednesday through 
Friday and at 6 and 9 p.m. on 
Saturday, with matinees at 2 p.m. 
on Wednesday and at 3 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $15.50 to $22.50. 
FOOL FOR LOVE. Sam Shepard's 
fierce tale of sibling ribaldry and 
reconciliation is directed by Barry 
Magnani; Ira Solet is the shared 
father of the play's obsessive 
lovers. At the Wellfleet Harbor 
Actors Theater, next to Wellfleet 
Harbor, Wellfleet (508-349-6835), 
through September 29. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Thursday through Sun- 
day. Tix $11. 

FROM THIS MOMENT ON... The 
Boston Baked Theatre revives its 
musical to Cole Porter. At 
the Boston Baked Theatre, 225 
Elm Street, Davis Square, Somer- 
ville (628-9575), through Septem- 
ber 22. Curtain is at 8:15 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday, with a mati- 
nee at 3:15 p.m. on Sunday 
(September 22 only). Tix $14.50 to 
$16; discounts for students and 
seniors available. 

FULL MOON OVER ALTOONA 
(OBSESSIONS WITH MEMORY). 
A performance piece developed by 
Paul Rajeckas and Neil Intraub, 
who received BACA Downtown's 
1989 New Territory Award for 


Experimental Theatre, in collabora- | 


Continued on page 48 
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AMERI CAN REPERTORY [THEATRE 
Final week — closes next Sunday! 


THE MYSTERIES 


i WHAT'S SO FUNNY? 
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— tre about Marcel Duchamp, 
moustaches, and the Mona Lisa. 
t's about the mystery of birth, the 
mystery of death, and the mystery 
of shoes. it's a moving picture of 
the life of an artist and the art of life. 
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Grooms, you'll find that in The Myster- 
les, as in life, getting to the punchiine is 
much more than haif the fun! 
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TICKETS ON SALE NOW AT BOX OFFICE 
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State Academic Ensemble of Popular Dance of the USSR 

















Company of 150 with Orchestra in a program of 
MOISEYEV ‘‘Greats’’ featuring two U.S. Premieres 


Tickets: $40.75, $35.75, $30.75, $25.75 __ FOR GROUP SALES, 
5 Perfs only: Thurs, Fri, Sat at 8, Sat Mat at 2, Sun Mat at 3 CALL (617)482-2595, ext. 13 ” 


Charge tickets, call 7=xa"as7ER, , (617)931-2000 


Major support for the 1991-92 Bank of Boston Celebrity Series provided by Bank of Boston @Y> 
A portion of the proceeds to benefit a charity selected by WBZ-1V's 


Attention Students: 
$10 student tickets available when wabwaemey a block of 10 or more 
tickets. To order student tickets, please call 617/482-2595, ext. 13. 
Student tickets not available at the Wang Center Box Office. 
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King’s Chapel Concert Series 


58 Tremont Street corner of School Street, Boston 


Sunday, September 29 at 5 pm 


Concert of works for Soloists, Chorus and Orchestra 


Daniel Pinkham, conductor 


Mozart: Mass in B flat 
Rheinberger: Stabat Mater 


Pinkham: Stabat Mater and Pentecost Cantata 
Open to the public without tickets. Voluntary contribution. 


Doors open at 4:30 pm 
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Inset drawing by John Lennon 
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COLONIAL THEATRE 
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Fri.-Sat., Sept. 20-21 
8:00pm & Sat. 2:00pm matinee 
Tickets: $10, $12, & $15, reserved 


To order call (617) 578-8785 or 
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your big 
break, see 
the 
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The Boston Phoenix . . . 
25 Years of Starting Your Weekend 
On a Good Note. 

















TRINITY REP'S production is "as swiftly killing as the 


Limited Engagement. Four Weeks Only! 
September 12 - October 6 


prize-winning New York Original" 


- Kevin Kelly, Boston Globe 


OTHER 
PEOPLE 
MONEY 


Tues. - Fri. at 8:00 p.m. 
Saturdays at 5:00 & 9:00 p.m. 
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Call 496-8400 NOW! 
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Memorial Concert” 


Ping Chong and Company 
Elephant Memories’ 
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and his “Me, We & 
Them Orchestra” * 


Marilyn Crispell Trio 
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and Gerry Hemingway’ 
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The Phoenix is the perfect 
place to advertise your job 
openings, because over 
400,000 people, including 
250,000 college students 
look to the Phoenix 
Classifieds every week. So 
when you fill space in the 
Phoenix Classifieds, you 
Could fill that position! 

To place your ad, call 


267-1234 
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tion with Jonathan Wolken, co- 
founder of Pilobolus Dance Thea- 
tre. The show “explores memories 
as visual and verbal snapshots — 
glimpses into the past which leave 
an afterglow — like white pearis 
against a black velvet background.” 
At the Black Box Theatre in the 
Boston Center for the Arts, 539 
Tremont Street, Boston (426-5000), 
September 20. Curtain is at 9:30 
p.m. on Friday. Tix $5. 
GODSPELL. Jesus and his play- 
ground pals enjoy an umpteenth 
coming. Presented by Genesius 
Arts Project at Genesius Hall, St. 
Cecilia's Church, 20 Belvedere 
Street, Boston (266-3358), Sep- 
tember 15. Curtain is at 2 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $6; $5 for students and 
seniors. 

LEONARDO: ANATOMY OF A 
SOUL. An ambitious multi-media 
performance piece that “celebrates 
the spirit of human creativity exem- 
plified in the scientific and artistic 
works of Leonardo da Vinci.” 
Presented by Pilgrim Theatre at the 
Cahners Theatre at the Museum of 
Science, Science Park, Boston 
(723-2500), through September 22. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Wednesday 
and Sunday. Tix $9; $7 for sty- 
dents, seniors, and museum mem- 


bers. 

THE MYSTERIES AND WHAT'S 
SO FUNNY? A new performance 
piece written and directed by 
choreographer David Gordon, with 
a solo piano score by Philip Glass 
and a visual design by Red 
Grooms. The show, which gar- 
nered raves at Lincoln Center's 
Serious Fun fest, uses actor/danc- 
ers in multiple roles to bring to life 
“the story of an elderly couple from 
Brooklyn and their family, interwo- 
ven with an informal biography of 
Marcel Duchamp.” Part of the 
American Theatre's ninth 
annual Fall Festival. Presented by 
the American Repertory Theatre at 
the Loeb Drama Center, 64 Brattle 
Street, Cambridge (547-8300), 
through September 22. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Sunday. 
Tix $17 to $38. (See review in this 
issue.) 

NUNSENSE. Dan Goggin's Off 
Broadway musical, which won the 
1986 Outer Critics’ Circle Award, 
recounts the trials of the Little 
Sisters of Hoboken, who stage a 
talent show to raise money to bury 
four of their number inadvertently 
poisoned by the convent cook. We 
thought most of the shenanigans 
by the show's five singing, dancing, 
habit-clad nuns were about as 
dumb as the premise, but par- 
ochial-school grads seem to get a 
kick out of the sisters kicking up 
their sensibly shod heels. At the 
Charles Playhouse, 74 Warrenton 
Street, Boston (426-6912), indefi- 
nitely. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Friday and at 6 and 9 p.m. 
on Saturday, with matinees at 2 
p.m. on Thursday and at 3 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $15.50 to $26.50; half- 
price for students, seniors, and 
clergy at Th matinee. 
OTHER PEOPLE’S MONEY. The 
crackling Trinity Rep Company pro- 
duction of Jerry Sterner’s sawvy Off 
Broadway hit is brought to 
Cambridge under the auspices of 
the Poets’ Theatre. More profane 
than poetic, the play’s about a 
donut-eating devil of a corporate 
raider and his attempted takeover 
of a moribund New England busi- 
ness. At the Hasty Pudding Thea- 
tre, 12 Holyoke Street, Cambridge 
(496-8400), through October 8. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Friday, at 5 and 9 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 3 and 7 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $15 to $28. 

QUEENS ARE WILD! The Emma 
Goldman Gypsy Players — “three 
radical faerie performance artists” 
— roar into town with their latest 
piece, which features “three shifty 
sharpies of ambiguous gender 
embroiled in a bloodthirsty but 
hilarious game of canasta.” 
Presented by Theater Offensive 
and GAMIT in the Little Theater at 
the Kresge Little Theatre, MIT, 43 
Mass Ave, Cambridge (497-6907), 
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September 19 and 20. Curtain is at 
8 p.m. on Thursday and Friday. Tix 
$8 to $10. 

SHADOW OF A DOUBT. The 
Studebaker Movement Theater 
Company brings back its critically 
praised “film-noir performance 
piece for five actors and four 
machines.” At the Performance 
Place, 277 Broadway, Somerville 
(625-1300), September 18 through 
October 6. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Wednesday through Saturday, with 
a matinee at 2 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 
$12. 

SHEAR MADNESS. The dramatis 
personae of this audience-partici- 
pation whodunit (which is now the 
longest-running non-musical in 
American theater history) continue 
to comb Newbury Street for the 
murderer of a classical pianist who 
lived over the unisex hair salon 
where the show is set. At the 
Charles Playhouse Stage II, 74 
Warrenton Street, Boston (426- 
5225), indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Tuesday through Friday, at 
6:30 and 9:30 p.m. on Saturday, 
and at 3 and 7:30 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $18 to $23. 

THE SNOW BALL. The Huntington 
Theatre Company inaugurates its 
10th-anniversary season with the 
world-premiere production of A.R. 
(Love Letters) Gurney’s latest play, 
which had been in development 
earlier this year at the Old Globe 
Theatre and the Hartford Stage 
Company. It’s the nostalgic story of 
“two middle-aged former dance 
school classmates who join togeth- 
er to recreate a celebrated bail- 
room gald of their youth.” The pro- 
duction is reportedly headed for 
New York. Presented by the 
Huntington Theatre Company at 
the Boston University Theatre, 264 
Huntington Avenue, Boston (266- 
0800), September 20 through 
October 20. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday and at 7 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $18 to $34. 
T-BONE N WEASEL. The Boston 
premiere of Jon Klein's comedy, a 
“slapstick adventure about two 
honest crooks — one white, one 
black — trying to make a living in a 
dishonest world.” Peter Kelley, who 
directed Don’t Touch That Diall, is 
at the helm. Presented by the 
Theatre of Relativity at the Leland 
Theatre in the Boston Center for 
the Arts, 539 Tremont Street, 
Boston (661-8415), September 19 
through October 5. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Thursday through Saturday. 
Tix $12. 

THIRD ANNUAL ARTS FESTI- 
VAL. This ambitious celebration of 
theater, music, dance, and the 
visual arts includes an appearance 
by the legendary Bread and Puppet 
Theatre. The troupe will present a 
two-part epic based on the life of 
Christopher Columbus. Other 
events will include performances 
by the Children’s Theatre in 
Residence at Maudslay State Park, 
which will present its shows 
Beowulf, Origins: A Cycle of Crea- 
tion Myths, and The Point. At 
Maudslay State Park, Newburyport 
(508-465-2572), September 14 
(rain date September 15). Curtain 
is at 11 a.m. on Saturday, with fes- 
tivities closing at 7 p.m. Tix $6. 
TREASURE ISLAND. The Tony 
Award-winning National Theatre of 
the Deaf, which is celebrating its 
25th anniversary, comes into town 
with its latest show, an adaptation 
of Robert Louis Stevenson's 
adventure yarn by the iconoclastic 
British playwright Snoo Wilson. At 
the Emerson Majestic Theatre, 219 
Tremont Street, Boston (578-8785), 
September 20 and 21. Curtain is at 
8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday, with 
a matinee at 2 p.m. on Saturday. 
Tix $10 to $15. (See story in this 
issue.) 

WE HAVE ALWAYS LIVED IN 
THE CASTLE. A “gothic tale of 
family love” based on the novel by 
Shirley Jackson. At MIT's Killian 
Hall, 160 Memorial Drive, Cam- 
bridge (242-3855), September 20 
through 22. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday and at 7 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $10; $5 for stu- 
dents, seniors, and MIT staff. 














Doubt opens September 18, in Somerville. 
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**xx Christopher Hollyday, THE 
NATURAL MOMENT (Novus/ 
RCA). Alto saxophonist Hollyday 
may himself be reason enough for 
jazz heads to stop questioning the 
hard-bop revival. He displays his 
startling mastery of tone and line 
in the opener, Walter Davis Jr.'s 
“Scorpio Rising,” where his form- 
conscious improvisation, rooted in 
melody, builds to a thrilling peak. 
Drummer Ron Savage's aggres- 
sive accenting adds to the intensi- 
ty. Like the leader’s solos, pianist 
Brad Mehidau's are melodically 
based, and the affinity between 
the two gives a solid working-band 
foundation to the performances. 
“Johnny Red,” by bassist John 
Weber, is a catchy, loping line 
played at medium tempo, with 
good solos all around. Hollyday’s 
five originals are similarly quirky 
and angular, with “Had To Be 
Brad” and “Point of Delirium” 
standing out. He’s less individual 
on the three ballads, but on the 
standard “Every Time We Say 
Goodbye,” his phrase building is 
uncommonly affecting for such a 
young player. Twenty years old 
when this was recorded, Hollyday 
makes you eager for what he'll 
turn out when he’s 25. 
— Dale Smoak 


* Stan Kenton, CUBAN FIRE! 
(Capitol/Biue Note). If you find the 
brief playing of Doc Severinsen and 
the Tonight Show band a little shrill, 
you know how painful an hour of 
such relentless blowing would be. 
That's exactly what you get with 
Stan Kenton's overly orchestrated, 
aurally abusive, and redundant 
Cuban Fire! This 1991 re-issue of 
material originally recorded in '56 
and '60 reveals a big band trying to 
pass off overblown swing as Afro- 
Cuban jazz. 

Recorded in mono, the first 
seven tracks of the album make 
up a suite characterized by each 
tune’s overbearing similarity to its 
predecessor. The tempos are 
schizophrenic, the trumpet impro- 
visations redundant, the Latin 
rhythms passable but dull; and the 
pompous melodies, underlined by 
staccato brass and pregnant cli- 
maxes, add up to a hackneyed 
action-film soundtrack. “Wagon” is 
the most honest track because the 
band play straight swing. Other- 
wise, it's as if these musicians 
believed that the mere addition of 
a bongo, conga, and maracas 
could camouflage their brassy, 
hyperbolic, big-band bravado. 

— Kevin Bolan 


*x*xx*xx*x The Fall, 458489/THE 
FALL (RCA/BMG). The Fall ex- 
press anger in much the same 
manner that Joy Division dealt 
with gloom. In other words, they 
make anger ring as if it were free- 
dom, make it dance, even — as 
these 17 songs from albums 
released 1984 through 1989 prove 
— make it laugh. It's hard to line 
up a consistent plot from the dots 
of meaning and dashes of action 
that Mark E. Smith sings in 
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“Jerusalem,” “Mr. Pharmacist,” “Hit 
the North Part 1,” or “Big New 
Prinz” (“Couldn't Get Ahead” 
doesn't count), but there's no 
doubting the sheer delight he 
takes in roaring his dense jive. 
Who else in alternative rock has a 
voice like loud snoring, or adds as 
many final ahs to words when he's 
more pissed off than usual? 
(Example: “Wrong Place, Right 
Time (No 2).”) 

Add in two guitars twanging like 
Duane Eddy sniffing glue, drum- 
ming as muffled and hard-rolling 
as Gene Krupa’'s, and Brix E. 
Smith's occasional pretended 
cuteness; toss in the half-sweet 
soca of “C.R.E.E.P.” and the re- 
verb/rockabilly of “No Bulbs 3,” 
“Rollin’ Dany,” and “L.A.,” and sud- 
denly Smith’s snorts turn to belly- 
laughs as the band’s scraped gui- 
tar riffs take on animal shape. 
They're cartoon animals in a pub- 
rock bellyache. 

— Michael Freedberg 


**xx The House of Love, A SPY 
IN THE HOUSE OF LOVE 
(Fontana/Mercury). The latest 
release from one of England's 
favorite cult bands is a collection 
of B-sides, remixes, and rarities. 
However, since most of these 
tunes have never been released in 
the US, A Spy in the House of 
Love sounds fresh, exciting, and 
even better than their critically 
acclaimed debut. 

One problem bands face when 
they release this type of compila- 
tion is a lack of continuity between 
songs due to different producers, a 
change in personnel, or time 
lapsed between recordings. Not so 
on this record. Singer/guitarist/ 
songwriter Guy Chadwick has 
remixed some of théir hits and 
breathed new life into the older 
material by re-recording it. Most of 
the songs have a moody, melodic 
feel to them, similar to early Echo 
& the Bunnymen and Teardrop 
Explodes. Lead guitarist Terry 
Bickers (who has since departed) 
wraps chiming ‘60s riffs around 
Chadwick's sometimes off-key 
crooning, especially on the singles 
“Scratched Inside” and “Shine On.” 

— Russ Gannon 


*x*x* Various Artists, DR. 
DEMENTO’S 20TH ANNIVER- 
SARY COLLECTION: THE 
GREATEST NOVELTY REC- 
ORDS OF ALL TIME (Rhino). To 
commemorate his 20 years on the 
airwaves, syndicated DJ Barry 
Hansen (a/k/a Dr. Demento) here 
assembles what he calls a “trash 
‘n’ treasure chest” of his most 
requested discs. With varying 
degrees of subtlety, the humor 
covers the grotesque (Nervous 
Nervous's bloody “Transfusion”), 
parodies of top hits (“Weird Al” 
Yankovic's “Eat It"), and smutty 
puns (Kip Adotta’s “Wet Dream”). 
We also get doses of late-'50s 
teenybopper humor plus Somer- 
ville native Bobby “Boris” Pickett's 
campy- ghoulish “Monster Mash.” 
From the 1940s, Spike Jo’ 

wreaks musical havoc on “Cox.. 

tails for Two" and his German- 
accented Hitler-bashing “Der 
Fuehrer’s Face.” Former MIT and 
Harvard math prof Tom Lehrer's 
“Masochism Tango” provides arch 
humor. Steve Martin wrote “King 
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the man who brought us “Shaving Cream” and other classics. 


Tut" after viewing the treasures of 
Pharaoh Tutankhamen in a muse- 
um. Some of this two-CD set's 36 
tracks also appear on Demento's 
earlier six-LP Greatest Novelty 
Records of All Time, but they're 
still funny. By the way, where's 
Randy Newman? 

— Bruce Syivester 


(Dr. Demento appears at the 
Coolidge Corner Theater Monday 
September 16, and at the Somer- 
ville Theatre Tuesday September 
17.) 


**x* Swamp Dogg, SURFIN’ IN 
HARLEM (Volt). Swamp Dogg 
may well be the missing link of 
insanity between rock and roll and 
R&B. As Jerry Williams (the 
Dogg's real name), he has been 
an R&B writer/performer of note; 
as Swamp Dogg, he is possessed 
by a wickedly disturbed mind, a 
rollicking groove, journeyman's 
pipes, and a sizzling ability to har- 
poon a great deal of bullshit. 
Surfin’ in Harlem, the title aside, 
is not quite as out there as previ- 
ous Dogg platters — whose vitri- 
olic liner notes are worth the price 
of admission alone — yet it still 
cooks. The Dogg comes through 
with his customary humor, insight, 
no-holds-barred pounding key- 
boards, last-call horns, rocking 
rhythms, and on-the-money-jibes. 
Underneath all the goofy song 
titles and wild-man riffs lies the 
heart and voice of soul man, and 
on “| Never Been to Africa (And 
It's Your Fault),” Swamp Dogg 
proves he can play it straight and 
"still play it cool. 
— Amy Linden 


**x* House of Freaks, CAKE- 
WALK (Giant/Warner Bros.). 
Cakewalk aren't about to spawn 
any chartbusting hits, but the 
fourth release from this Virginia- 
based duo is enticing, unusual, 
and never boring. The mesh of 
Bryan Harvey's rocking Delta- 
blues guitar and Lennon-like 
vocals with Johnny Hott's percus- 
sive use of garbage cans, gear 
shifts, and African rhythms might 
be described as industrial blue- 
grass. “A Good Man” is a thought- 
provoking ballad with a '60s-influ- 
enced organ; “Rocking Chair” has 
genaine honky-tonk flair. “Honor 
Among Lovers” asks whether 
there is any; “This Is It" is heartfelt 
and rugged. And one of two tracks 
sung by Hott, “Magpie Wing,” 
sounds like Carl Perkins on helium 
backed by Pianosaurus — the 
band’s sense of humor is as 
appealing as their passion and 
musicianship. 

— Chris Kennedy 


**x* Salif Keita, AMEN (Man- 
go). If the singing on this albino 
Malian nobleman's third US 
release were done in English, 
you'd want to take its jazz-smooth 
percussion rolls, silk curtain of 
call-and-response voices, and 
confetti-toss of cymbals, snares, 
and hi-hats for a breezy session of 
British disco jazz. Although the 
sad-edged restraint of Keita's 
Islamic tenor and his horns’ under- 
statement of melody undercut that 
impression, it's reconfirmed by the 
title of “N B'l Fe,” which Keita and 
his choir sing as fluffy billycooing 


and graciously translate as “Je 
t'aime .. . | love you.” 

Equally disco are the kick- 
spank-strut beat and funky bass 
riffs of “Tono” and “Kuma,” which 
stitch them to a pre-soukous, 
1960s rumba. Translate the rest, 
however, and you find subjects 
like starvation in the Malian coun- 
tryside and the injustices of its 
class system — not exactly the 
sweet dreams that this stuff is usu- 
ally made of. Evidently his wails, 
restraint, and worrying attention to 
rhythmic nicety signify trouble and 
not gaiety, no matter how much “n 
b'l fe" he can conjure into any of 
his eight songs. 

— Michael Freedberg 


CLASSICAL 


*x*xx* Nigel Kennedy, Klaus 
Tennstedt, the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra, BRAHMS: 
VIOLIN CONCERTO (Angel/EMi). 
Brahms's Violin Concerto is one of 
the archetypal works of Romantic 
music. It's huge — symphonic in 
scope — and over three-quarters 
of an hour long. With the help and 
advice of the great 19th-century 
Hungarian violinist Joseph Joach- 
im, Brahms pushed the solo 
instrument to its outer limits. Yet 
the concerto also contains some 
of Brahms’s most intimate music. 

There have been remarkably 
few recordings in which both the 
soloist and the conductor were 
equally matched. A decade ago, 
Klaus Tennstedt conducted the 
best recording of the Brahms Violin 
Concerto since the one that Otto 
Klemperer did with David Oistrakh 
20 years before. Now Angel 
Records has issued a new 
Tennstedt version with the young 
British violinist Nigel Kennedy, 
whose wonderful recording of 
Vivaldi's Four Seasons was a big 
hit a couple of years ago. In the 
London Philharmonic, Tennstedt 
has a better orchestra, and in Nigel 
Kennedy, an equal partner. They 
both breathe the same breath. 

The challenge with Brahms is 
to balance Classical formality with 
Romantic freedom (maybe this is 
the challenge of playing any 
music). Tennstedt makes the over- 
all architecture of the concerto 
completely clear and accessible. 
We know where we are at every 
moment. He lets us hear transi- 
tions that a lesser conductor might 
smooth over. But this structural 
clarity is not achieved through 
rigidity. Tennstedt's phrasing 
seems completely natural, effort- 
less, understated but deeply 
affecting. He lets Brahms speak 
and even sing directly to us. 

In his notes to the album, 
Kennedy compares Brahms to 
Miles Davis and Led Zeppelin in 
the way all of them expanded the 
scope and emotional range of their 
music. The album cover shows 
Kennedy with a stubble beard and 
wearing a headband. Someone 
wants to project a slick, contempo- 
rary image, like the hip costumes 
of the Kronos Quartet. This image 
goes against the grain of the 
music and the honesty of this per- 
formance. But hey, if it helps get 
people to listen to this terrific 
record, who's complaining? 

— Lloyd Schwartz 
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1 REM Out Of Time 

2 Big Audio Dynamite The Globe 

3 Siouxsie & the Banshees Superstition 

4 Chapterhouse Whiripoo! 

5 Crowded House Woodtface 

6 Bectrenic #26387 

7 Thela's The La's 

8 The Psychedelic furs World Outside 

8 Milltown Brothers Stinky 

10 Candyskins Space I'm in 

11 ‘Erasure Chorus 

12 Seal Seal 

13 Kirsty Maccoll Hectric Landiady 
14 Alison Moyet Hoodoo 

15 Squeeze Play 

18 Scheol of Fish School of Fish 
17 Smithereens Blow Up 

18 Dire Straits 

18 ike Abort 

20 Robyn Hitchcock Perspex Isiand 
21 The Doves Affinity 

22 Julian Cope Peggy Suicide 
23 Wenderstul! Never Loved Elvis 
24 Red Het Chili Peppers Blood Sugar Sex Majik 
25 Ned's Atontic Dustbin God's Fodder 
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1 BAD. Rush 

2 Stomsie & the Banshees Alss Them For Me 

3 Gary Ciel Human Nature 

4 The Candyskins Submarine Song 

5 Whe Joyride 

@ Nirvana Smelis Like Teen Spirit 
7 Kristy Maccoll Down Madison 
8 Chapterhouse 

9 Smashing Pumpkins 

10 Pop's Cool Love 


Wear Your Love Like 
Heaven 12" 


Moods for Moderns’ Undercover Song of the ale > 8:35pm) 
BLUE AEROPLANES - THE BOY IN THE 
(ORIGINALLY DONE BY PAUL SIMON) 


Moods for Moderns Featured Album of the Night! 
MELODY MEN - ENG (U.K.) 


"BO ROCK 


Neighborhoods 
Love Shim 
Swan Dive 





WHERE YOU HEARD IT FIRST 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX * 





Film schedules often change with little 
notice. Please call the theater before step- 
ping out 

These listings run from September 13th 
through September 20th. 


BOSTON 


ALLSTON CINEMA (277-2140) 

214 Harvard Ave. 

|: Child’s Play 3: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

ll: Naked Gun 2%: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

BEACON HILL (723-8110) 

1 Beacon St. 

|: Child’s Play 3: through Sun., 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10; Through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7, 
9 

ll: Boyz N the Hood: through Thurs., 1, 
3:15, 5:30, 7:30, 9:45 

ill: Jungle Fever: Mon.- 
4:15, 7, 9:40 

CHARLES (227-1330) 

95 Cambridge St. 

I: The Miracle: Mon.-Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 
5:30, 7:30, 9:30 

ll: Thelma & Louise: through Thurs., 
1:40, 4:30, 7:15, 9:45 

ill: West Side Story: through Thurs., 1, 4, 
7, 10 

CHERI (536-2870) 

50 Dalton St. 

|: Doc Hollywood: through Thurs., 1 

3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight 

it: Hot Shots: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:40, 
5:50, 8, 10:10; Fri.,Sat., midnight 

ill: Terminator 2: through Thurs., 1:40, 
4:30, 7:30, 10:15 

IV: Robin Hood: Prince of Thieves: 
through Thurs., 1, 4, 7, 9:40; Fri.,Sat., 
12:10 am. 

CINEMA 57 (482-1222) 

200 Stuart St. 

I: Defenseless: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:15, 5:15, 7:30, 9:45 

ll: Pastime: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 
5:30, 7:45, 10 

COPLEY PLACE (266-1300) 

100 Huntington Ave. 

|: True identity: through Thurs., 10 a.m., 
12:15, 2:30, 4:45, 7:10 (Sun., no 10 a.m. 
show; Mon.-Thurs., no 7:10 show) 

ll: Naked Gun 2%: through Thurs., 10 
a.m., noon, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 (Sun., no 10 a.m. 
show); Fri., Sat., midnight 

lil: Mobsters: through Thurs., 7:40, 9:50; 
Fri., Sat., midnight 

IV: The Silence of the Lambs: through 
Thurs., 10 a.m., 12:20, 2:45, 5:05, 7:25, 
9:40 (Sun., no 10 a.m. show); Fri., Sat., 


Thurs., 1:30, 


| 11:55 


V: My Father’s Glory: through Thurs., 10 
a.m., 12:25, 2:50, 5:15, 7:40, 9:50 (Sun., 
no 10 a.m. show); Fri., Sat., midnight. 

Vi: 101 Dalmatians: through Thurs., 10 
a.m., noon, 2, 4, 6 (Sun., no 10 a.m. 
show) 


| Vil: Bill & Ted’s Bogus Journey: through 


Sun., 7:15, 9:40; Fri., Sat., midnight 
Vill: City Slickers: through Thurs., 10:05 


| am., 12:25, 2:40, 5, 7:25, 9:50 (Sun., no 
| 10:05 a.m. show); Fri., Sat., midnight 
| MUSEUM OF SCIENCE, Omni Theatre 


| tl: Blue Planet: Fri 





(723-2500) 

Science Park, Boston 

|: Ring of Fire and The New England 
Time Capsule: Fri., 7, 9, 10; Sat., Sun., 5, 
7, 9; Tues.-Wed., 7; Thurs., 7, 9; daily 
mats., 11a.m., 1, 2,3 

Sun., 6, 8; Tues.- 
Thurs., 8; daily mats., noon, 4 
NICKELODEON (424-1500) 

606 Comm Ave 

|: The Commitments: through Thurs., 
1:30, 4:15, 7:15, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 12:10 
a.m. 

ll: Titicut Follies: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:15, 5:15, 7:20, 9:30 

Ii: The Doctor: through Thurs., 1:15, 4, 
7, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

NV: ~ Mother's Castle: through Thurs., 
3:15, 5:20, 7:30, 9:40; Fri., Sat., mid- 
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Bill and Ted’s Bogus Journey 





6, 8, 10; Fri., Sat, 
PARIS (267-8181) 


5, 7:40, 10:10 


BROOKLINE 


CHESTNUT HILL (277-2500) 

Rte. 9 and Hammond St. 

1: Robin Hood: Prince of Thieves: 
through Thurs., 1:30, 4:30, 8 

ll: True Identity: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:20, 5:20, 7:40, 10 

ill: Hot Shots!: through Thurs., 1:10, 
3:20, 5:30, 7:30, 9:30 

IV: Dead Again: through Thurs., 1:20, 4, 
7:10, 9:40 

V: Regarding Henry: through Thurs., 1, 
4:15, 7:20, 9:50 

Vi: Pastime: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 
5:15, 7:40, 10 

CIRCLE CINEMA (566-4040) 

Cleveland Circle 

|: The Commitments: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

it: Child's Play 3: through Thurs. Cail for 
times. 


i: Defenseless: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 


V: Terminator I through Thurs. Call for 
times. 
Vi: The Doctor: through Thurs. Call for 


|: The 23rd international Tournée of 
Animation: Fri., 3:40, 5:45, 7-55, 10, 
midnight; Sat., Sun., 1:35, 3:40, 5:45, 
7:55, 10, midnight; Mon., 5:45, 10; Tues., 
Wed., Thurs., 5:45, 7:55, 10 

Go Away: Sat., 10:15am. 

lt: Europa, Europa: Fri., 2°55, 5:10, 730, 
9:55; Sat., Sun., 12:45, 2:55, 5:10, 7:30, 
9:55; Mon., 7:30; Tues., Wed., Thurs., 
5:10, 7:30, 9:55 

U.S. Erotic Film Festival: Fri, Sat, mid- 
night. 

The Life of Soloman McColl: Sat, 10 
am. 

Dr. Demento 20th Anniversary Show: 
Mon., 7, 10:30 


CAMBRIDGE 


BRATTLE (876-6837) 

40 Brattle St., Harvard Sq. 

Lawrence of Arabia: Fri., 3-30, 8; Sat. 
noon, 4, 8:10 

That Hamilton Woman: Sun., 3:15, 7:40 
The Shanghai Gesture: Sun., 1:15, 5:40, 
10 

Sunset Boulevard: Mon., 3:30, 7:45 
Stalag 17: Mon., 5:30, 9:45 

Sweetie: Tues., 5, 8 

Jane Campion Shorts: Tues., 4, 6:55, 


9:55 

Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf?: Wed., 
3:10, 7:45 

The Bitter Tears of Petra Yon Kant: 
Wed., 5:30, 10 

Paris, Texas: Thurs., 4:30, 7:15, 9:55 
The American Friend: Thurs., 3:30, 7:40 
FRESH POND MALL (661-2900) 

168 Alewife Brook Parkway 

1: Defenseless: through Thurs., 1, 3 
5:10, 7:30, 9:50 

ll: Boyz N The Hood: through Thurs., 
1:30, 4, 7, 9:30 


Vil: Child's Play 3: through Thurs. 7:30, 
10 

Vili: Hot Shots!: through Thurs, 1, 3, 5, 
720, 9:35 

IX: Doc Hollywood: through Thurs., 1, 
3:10, 5:15, 7:30, 9:45 

X: Terminator ll: through Thurs., 1-30, 
4:15, 7, 9:45 





Xi: Freddy's Dead: through Thurs., 1, 
3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10 

Xil: City Slickers: through Thurs., 1 

3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10 

Xi: 101 Dalmatians: through Thurs., 1, 
2:40, 4:20, 6 

HARVARD SQUARE (864-4581) 

10 Church St. 

I: Titicut Follies: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:40, 10:10 

li: The Commitments: through Thurs., 1 

2, 3:30, 4:30, 6, 7, 8:30, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 
11, midnight 

iil: The Doctor: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:15, 7:15, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

IV: Dead Again: through Thurs., 1, 3:05, 
5:15, 7:35, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

V: The Rocky Horror Picture Show: Fri, 
Sat., 12:15 am. 

JANUS CINEMA (661-3737) 

57 JFK St. 

Paris Is Burning: through Thurs., 1:30, 
3:30, 5:20, 7:30, 9:40 


SUBURBS 


ARLINGTON Regent (643-1198) 

7 Medford St. 

I: Thelma & Louise: through Thurs., 9:15 
ii: Point Break: through Thurs., 7 
ARLINGTON, Capitol (648-4340) 

204 Mass Ave 

I: The Rocketeer: through Thurs., 4:50; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 12:30, 2:40 

li: The Miracle: through Thurs., 7:20, 9:15 
ill: Thelma & Louise: through Thurs., 
4:45, 7:10, 9:35; Sat., Sun. mats., 12:05, 
225 

IV: Robin Hood: Prince of Thieves: 
through Thurs., 4:15, 7, 9:40; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 1 

V: Life Stinks: through Thurs., 7:30, 9:20 
Vi: Straight Out of Brooklyn: through 
Thurs., 7:15, 9:20 

Vil: Pure Luck: through Thurs., 5; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 1,3 

Vill: Bill and Ted’s Bogus Journey: 
through Thurs., 5; Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3 
BEVERLY, Cabot Street Cinema (508- 
927-3677) 

286 Cabot St. 

The Rocketeer: Fri., Sat., 5, 7:15, 9:30 
Every Other Weekend: Mon., Tues., 
4:50, 7, 9:10 

Dances With Wolves: Wed., Thurs., 
4:30, 8 

BRAINTREE, General Cinema (848- 
1070) 

South Shore Plaza 

I: The Doctor: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 7, 
9:40 

ll: Thelma & Louise: through Thurs., 
1:10, 4:10, 7, 9:40 

iil: 101 Dalmatians: through Thurs., 1, 3, 
5 

IV: The Commitments: through Thurs., 
1:20, 4, 7:15, 9:50 

V: Naked Gun 2%: through Thurs., 7:30, 
9:30 

BROCKTON, Westgate Mall General 
Cinema (508-588-5050) 

I: Dead Again: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:10, 
7:15, 9:50 

il: The Commitments: through Thurs., 
1:15, 4:20, 7, 9:40 

Il: Doc Hollywood: through Thurs., 1, 
3:15, 5:20, 7:40, 9:55 

IV: Hot Shots!: through Thurs., 1:20, 
3:30, 5:30, 7:30, 9:40 

V: Robin Hood: Prince of Thieves: 
through Thurs., 1, 4:30, 8 

Vi: Child’s Play 3: through Thurs., 1, 
3:10, 5:20, 7:30, 9:30 

Vil: The Doctor: through Thurs., 1:10, 4, 
7, 9:30 

BROCKTON, Loews Theatres (508-963- 
1010) 

Rie. 27 

I: Freddy’s Dead: through Thurs., 5:20, 
7:30, 9:40; Sat., Sun., 1:10, 3:20 

li: Harley Davidson and the Mariboro 
Man: through Thurs., 7:35; Sat., Sun., 
3:10 

ili: Terminator 2: through Thurs., 7, 9:50; 
Sat., Sun.,1:20, 4 

IV: True identity: through Thurs., 5:25, 


SEGTION THREE e 


9:40; Sat., Sun., 1 

V: Double Impact: through Thurs., 5:15, 
7:30, 9:45; Sat., Sun., 12:45, 3 
BURLINGTON, General Cinema I-IV 
(272-4410) 

Rte. 128, exit 42 

|: Doc Hollywood: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:10, 7:20, 9:30 

ll: The Pope Must Die!: through Thurs., 
10 

Ill; Terminator 2: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7, 
9:40 

IV: Thelma & Louise: through Thurs., 
1:15, 4:10, 7:10, 9:50 

V: Regarding Henry: through Thurs., 
1:10, 4:30, 7:30 

DANVERS, Cinema City, Loews Theatres 
(593-2100) 

Rte. 128, exit 24 

1: City Slickers: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:15, 5:15, 7:30, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:50 

li: The Commitments: through Thurs., 
1:50, 4:25, 7:25, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 12:05 
a.m. 

Ill: Defenseless: through Thurs., 1:25, 
3:25, 5:25, 7:35, 9:45; Fri., Sat., 11:50 

IV: Freddy's Dead: through Thurs., 1:30, 
3:25, 5:20, 7:35, 9:25; Fri., Sat., 11:15 

V: 101 Dalmatians: through Thurs., 1:20, 
3:10, 5 

Vi: Dead Again: through Thurs., 1:50, 
4:25, 7:25, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 12:05 a.m. 

Vil: Thelma & Louise: through Thurs., 
1:15, 3:15, 5:15, 7:30, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 
11:50 

DANVERS, Liberty Tree Mall, Loews 
Theatres (599-3122) 

Rte. 128, exit 24 

I: Robin Hood: Prince of Thieves: 
through Thurs., 1:10, 4:10, 7:10, 9:45 

ll: Terminator 2: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7, 


9:40 

DEDHAM, Community Theatre (326- 
1463) 

578 High St. 

I: The Grateful Dead Movie: through 
Thurs., 9; Sat., Sun. mats., 4 

li: Henry V: through Thurs., 7:30; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 4 

lll: It Happened One Night: through 
Thurs., 7 

DEDHAM, Showcase 10 (326-4955) 

950 Providence St. 

|: Freddy's Dead: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

ll: Child's Play 3: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Ill: Defenseless: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

IV: Dead Again: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

V: The Commitments: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

VI: True Identity: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Vil: Terminator 2: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Vill: Bingo: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

IX: Double Impact: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

X: Hot Shots!: through Thurs. Call for 


times. 

XI: Doc Hollywood: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

Xll; Boyz N the Hood: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

Xill: Robin Hood: Prince of Thieves: 
through Thurs. Call for times. 

XIV: City Slickers: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

FRAMINGHAM, General Cinema I-VI 
(235-8020) 

Rte. 9, Shopper's World 

|; Child’s Play 3: through Thurs., 4:15, 
9:20 

ll: The Commitments: through Thurs., 
1:20, 4, 7, 9:40 

lil: Naked Gun 2%: through Thurs., 2, 
7:30 

IV: Dead Again: through Thurs., 1:35, 
4:15, 7:30, 9:50 

V: Hot Shots!: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:50, 9:50 

Vi: Robin Hood: Prince of Thieves: 
through Thurs., 1, 4, 7, 9:45 

Vil: 101 Dalmatians: through Thurs., 
1:15, 3, 4:50, 6:45 

Vill: Regarding Henry: through Thurs., 
8:30 

HANOVER, Genera! Cinema I-IV (337- 
5353) 

Hanover Mall, Rtes. 3 and 53 

I: Dead Again: Fri.-Sun., 1:15, 4:15, 7:15, 
9:45; Mon.-Thurs., 6:45, 9:20 

it: The Doctor: Fri.-Sun., 1, 4, 7, 9; Mon.- 
Thurs., 6:30, 9:10 

iil: Hot Shots!: Fri.-Sun., 1:45, 3:45, 5:45, 
7:40, 9:55; Mon.-Thurs., 7:15, 9:30 

IV: 101 Dalmatians: Fri.-Sun., 1:30, 3:30, 
5:30; Mon.-Thurs., 7 

V: City Slickers: Fri.-Sun., 7:30, 10; 
Mon.-Thurs., 9 

HINGHAM, Loring Hall Cinema (749- 
1400) 

65 Main St. 

Robin Hood: Prince of Thieves: through 
Thurs., 7, 9:35 

LEXINGTON Flick (862-3260) 

1794 Mass Ave 

I: Thelma & Louise: through Thurs., 7, 
9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3:30 

ll: Regarding Henry: through Thurs., 
7:10, 9:30 

ill: Pure Luck: Sat., Sun., 1, 3:30 
MAYNARD, Fine Arts Theatre (508-897- 
8100) 

19-21 Summer St. (Rte. 62) 

I: Thelma & Louise: Fri., 7, 9:20; Sat., 2, 
7, 9:20; Sun., 2, 4, 7, Mon.-Thurs., 7:30 

il: City Slickers: Fri., 7, 9:20; Sat., 2, 7, 
9:20; Sun., 2, 4, 7, Mon.-Thurs., 7:30 

Ill: Robin Hood: Prince of Thieves: Fri., 
9:20; Sat., 6:45; Sun., 7, Mon.-Thurs., 
8:15 

IV: Doc Hollywood: Fri., 7; Sat., 2, 9:20; 
Sun., 2, 4; Mon.-Thurs., 6:30 

NATICK, Loews Theatres (237-5840) 

Rte. 9, opposite Shopper's World 

|: Doc Hollywood: through Thurs., 1:15, 
4:15, 7:15, 9:40; Fri., Sat., midnight 

Ii: Freddy's Dead: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:30, 7:30, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight 
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Ill: Defenseless: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:30, 7:40, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

IV: Terminator 2: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7, 
9:45; Fri., Sat., 12:15 am. 

V: City Slickers: through Thurs., 1:15, 
4:15, 7:45, 9:55; Fri., Sat., midnight 

Vi: The Doctor: through Thurs., 1, 4, 
7:20, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 
NEWBURYPORT, Screening Room (508- 
462-3456) 

82 State St. 

Truth or Dare: Fri., Sat., 7, 9:10; Sun., 8 
Jungle Fever: Through Fri. the 20th, 8 
NEWTON, West Newton Cinema (964- 
6060) 

1296 Washington St. 

I: Paper Wedding: through Thurs., 5:40, 
7:25 


ll: Dances with Wolves: through Thurs., 
9:05 

Ill: impromptu: through Thurs., 9:30 

IV: My Father's Glory: through Thurs., 
12:45, 2:50, 5, 7:20, 9:25 

Vv: aa Madly, Deeply: through Thurs., 
3,7 


Vi: Thelma & Louise: through Thurs., 
1:40, 4:30, 7:05, 9:40 
Vil: Everybody's Fine: through Thurs. 


_ 1:30, 4:10, 7:15 


Vill: The Vanishing: through Thurs. 1, 5, 
9:05 

IX: 101 Dalmatians: through Thurs., 
12:30, 2:20, 4:05, 

X: The Miracle: through Thurs., 1, 2:50, 
4:35, 6:15, 8, 9:45 

NORWOOD Cinemas (762-8320) 

109 Central Ave. 

|: Backdraft: through Thurs., 7; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 4 

li: Silence of the Lambs: through Thurs., 
9:15 

Ill: Terminator i: through Thurs., 7 

IV: Jungle Fever: through Thurs., 9; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 4 

PEABODY, General Cinema (599-1310) 
North Shore Center 

|: Doc Hollywood: through Thurs., 1:30, 
3:45, 7:20, 9:20 

li: Hot Shots!: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 
5:10, 7:10, 9:10 

ill: The Doctor: 1, 4, 7, 9:30 

QUINCY, Entertainment Cinemas (773- 
5700) 

1585 Hancock St., Quincy Fair Mall 

|: Defenseless: through Thurs., 9:45 

ll: City Slickers: through Thurs., 11:40 
a.m., 2:05, 4:35, 7:10 

Il; Dead Again: through Thurs., 11:40 
a.m., 2:10, 4:30, 7:10, 9:45 

IV: Freddy’s Dead: through Thurs., 11:45 
a.m., 2:20, 4:40, 7, 9:55 

V: Child's Play 3: through Thurs., 9:50 
Vi: Robin Hood: Prince of Thieves: 
through Thurs., 12:15, 3:10, 7 

Vil: Hot Shots!: through Thurs., noon, 
2:15, 4:30, 7:15, 9:55 

Vill: Terminator 2: through Thurs., 12:15, 
3:10, 7, 9:35 

IV: Doc Hollywood: through Thurs., 
11:40 a.m., 2:10, 4:35, 7:05, 9:45 
REVERE, Showcase Cinema (286-1660) 
Rte. 1 and Squire Rd. 

|: The Commitments: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

ll: Child's Play 3: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

ill: Dead Again: through Thurs. Call for 


times. 
IV: Defenseless: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

V: Freddy’s Dead: through Thurs. Call for 


times. 


VI: True identity: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 


Vil: Double Impact: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

Vill: City Slickers: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

IX: Bingo: through Thurs. Call for times. 
X: The Doctor: through Thurs. Call for 


times. 

XI: Doe Hollywood: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

Xil: Hot Shots!: Grough Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Xill: Boyz N the Hood: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

XIV: Robin Hood: Prince of Thieves: 
through Thurs. Call for times. 

rod Terminator 2: through Thurs. Call for 


a 101 Dalmatians: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

SALEM, Loews-Theatres (595-4700) 

East India Mall 

I: Pastime: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:15; 
Sat., Sun., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15 

li: Child’s Play 3: through Thurs., 7:30, 
9:30; Sat., Sun., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30 

ili: Regarding Henry: through Thurs., 7, 
9; Sat., Sun., 1, 3, 5 

SCITUATE, Entertainment Cinemas (545- 
0045) 

Front St., Scituate Harbor 

1: Hot Shots!: through Thurs., 
2:45, 4:45, 7:10, 9:30 

ll: Freddy's Dead: through Thurs., 12:35, 
2:35, 4:35, 7:15, 9:35 

I: The Doctor: through Thurs., 12:15, 
2:30, 4:45, 7:05, 9:30 

IV: City Slickers: through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:40, 4:40, 7, 9:30 

SOMERVILLE, Loews Theatres (628- 
7000) 

35 Middlesex Ave., Assembly Sq. Mall 

I: The Doctor: through Thurs., 1:15, 4:15, 
7:15, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 12:05 a.m. 

li: Child’s Play 3: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:20, 5:20, 7:20, 9:45; Fri., Sat.,11:45 

lil: The Commitments: through Thurs., 
1:30, 4:30, 7:20, 9:55; Fri., Sat., 12:10 
am. 

IV: Dead Again: through Thurs., 12:50, 
3:10, 5:25, 7:40, 10:10; Fri., Sat., 12:15 


12:45, 


am. 
V: Boyz N the Hood: through Thurs., 3, 
5:15, 7:50, 10:15; Fri., Sat., 12:15 am. 

Vi: Defenseless: through Thurs., 7:40, 
10:10; Fri., Sat., 12:15 am. 

Vil: Freddy's Dead: through Thurs., 1, 
3:15, 5:30, 7:55, 10:05; Fri., Sat, 11:55 
Vill: Double impact: through Thurs., 
12:40, 2:45, 4:55, 7:10, 9:40; Sat, Sun., 


11:50 

IX: Naked Gun 2%: through Thurs., 1:40, 
3:40, 5:40, 8:05, 10:20; Fri., Sat., 12:10 
am. 

X: Doc Hollywood: through Thurs., 
12:30, 3, 5:20, 7:45, 10:05; Fri., Sat.,12:10 


a.m. 
XI: Hot Shots!: through Thurs., 1:30, 
3:30, 5:30, 7:35, 9:35; Fri., Sat., 11:35 

Xi: Terminator 2: Through Thurs., 1:50, 
4:20, 7:05, 9:45 

Xill: 101 Daimatians: through Thurs., 
12:55, 2:40, 4:20, 6 

SOMERVILLE THEATRE (625-5700) 

The Postman Always Rings Twice: 
Sun., Mon., 5:30, 9:35 

Ju Dou: Sun., Mon., 7:35 

Dr. Demento 20th Anniversary Show 
and Lobster Man from Mars: Tue., 7:30 
Lost in America: Wed., Thurs., 5:45, 
9:20, 

Your Life: Wed., Thurs., 7:30 
STOUGHTON, Entertainment Cinema 
(344-4566) 807 Washington St. 
Regarding Henry: through Thurs., 7, 9:05 
WEYMOUTH, Cameo Theater (335-2777) 
Columbia 1 South Weymouth 


I: Dead Again: through Thurs., 7, 9:20; 


Ill: City Stickers: through Thurs., 7:15, 
9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:15, 4 

IV: Doc Hollywood: through Thurs., 7:45. 
9:45; Sat., Sun, mats., 1, 3, 5 

WOBURN, Showcase (933-5138) 

|: Child’s Play 3: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

li: 101 Dalmatians: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

ili: Defenseless: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

IV: Dead Again: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

V: Freddy’s Dead: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 


Vi: The Commitments: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

Vil: City Slickers: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Vill: The Doctor: through Thurs. Call for 


times. 

IX: Hot Shots!: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

X: Naked Gun 2%: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Xl: Robin Hood: Prince of Thieves: 
through Thurs. Call for times. 


FILM SPECIALS 


BOSTON FILM FESTIVAL BENEFIT 
FOR THE INSTITUTE OF CONTEM- 
PORARY ART. See listing for Mon. under 
Benefits. 
BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400, 
ext. 319), Copley Square, Boston. “Made 
in Massachusetts,” a collection of films 
shot in Massachusetts, continues Mon.: at 
6 p.m., The Boston Strangler (1968). The 
Never Too Late Group presents Woody 
Guthrie: Hard Travelin’ Thurs.: at 2 p.m. 
Films screen in the Rabb Lecture Hall. 
Free. 
BROOKLINE PUBLIC LIBRARY (730- 
2368), Main Library, 361 Washington St, 
Brookline. A series of classic fantasy films 
continues Wed.: at 2 and 7:30 p.m., 
Beauty and the Beast (1946). Free. 
FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 
Marlborough St., Boston. “Cine Club: 
Documentary Films in Contemporary 
France” begins Fri.: Three Beds in 
Manhattan (1946). Films are shown at 8 
p.m., in French with English subtitles. 
Admission $4, $3 for members. 
GOETHE INSTITUTE BOSTON (262- 
6050), 170 Beacon St., Boston. A Percy 
Adion retospective film series begins Fri.: 
at 7 p.m., the documentaries “Tacambaro” 
(1975) and “Fraulein Arnette Kolb” 
(1973); at 9 p.m. Celeste (1981). Sat.: at 5 
p.m.,Vati” (1974); at 6 p.m. “In Hause des 
Affenmalers” (1980). Fri. the 20th: at 7 
m., “Jean Paul” (1980); at 8 p.m., 
Herschel und die Musik der Sterne 
(1985). Shown in German, with subtitles. 
Free. 
HARVARD FILM ARCHIVE (496-6046), 
24 Quincy St., Cambridge. The series, 
“Moral Perfectionism,” features films on 
Tues.: at 8 p.m., and Thurs.: at 7 p.m. 
The Philadelphia Story (1940). “Young 
Japanese Cinema,” a series of films by a 
new generation of Japanese independent 
filmmakers, begins Fri. the 20th: at 7 p.m. 
The Enchantment (1989); at 9 p.m., 
Afternoon Breezos (1980). Admission $5, 
$7 for double features (discounts for stu- 
dents, seniors, and children). 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300, ext. 
300), 465 Huntington Ave., Boston. “More 
Adventures and Thrills from Hong Kong” 
runs through Sept. 15. Fri. at 6 p.m., and 
Sun. at 1 p.m., The Armor of God 2: 
Operation Condor by Jackie Chan. Fri. at 
8 p.m., and Sun. at 3 p.m., Once a Thief. 
“Contemporary Swedish Cinema” begi 
Thurs.: at 5:30 p.m., Good People (1990), 
and “Chop, Chop, Chop;* at 8 p.m., 
“Women on the Roof,"(1990) and “Sunday 
| Shall Paint a Better Black Dot.” 
Japanese Cinema” begins Fri. the 20th: 
at 6 p.m., “The Japanese Version” by 
Louis Alvarez and Andrew Kolker (direc- 
tors will be present); at 7:30 p.m., The 
New Morning of Billy the Kid (1986). 
Admission $5, $4.50 for MFA members, 
students, and seniors. 
WELLESLEY FREE LIBRARY (235- 
1610), 530 Washington St, Wellesley. A 
series of films starring Charles Boyer con- 
tinues Thurs.: at 2 and 7:30 p.m., Cluny 
Brown (1946). Free. 
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MOVIE OF THE WEEK: The Fisher King (1991). Terry Gilliam’s urban Arthurian fable 
stars Jeff Bridges as an obnoxious radio-talk-show host brought low after a caller takes him 
' up on his suggestion to blow away a restaurant full of yuppies. Three years later, drunk, 
impoverished, and at the end of his tether, he’s rescued from waterfront punks by a crazy 
homeless man (Robin Williams) who enlists Bridges in his search for the Grail. Mercedes Ruehi 
is the woman Bridges lives with; Amanda Plummer is the ugly duckling Williams falls for. 
Opens Friday, September 20, at the Cheri. 
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*x*xxBILL & TED’S BOGUS 
JOURNEY (1991). Bill and Ted 
(Alex Winter and Keanu Reeves) 
lay waste to sanctimonious after- 
life movies with hilarious results. A 
fascist from the future (Joss 
Ackland) sends two evil Bill and 
Ted robot look-alikes to replace 
Bill and Ted at the Battle of the 
Bands that will determine the 
future of the world. So our heroes 
head through Heaven and Hell try- 
ing to set things straight with the 
reluctant help of the Grim Reaper 
(an off-the-wall William Sadler), 
whom, in a Seventh Seal parody, 
they beat in a series of unlikely 
contests. Bill and Ted may put 
their brains on hold, but director 
Peter Hewitt, who brings an 
inspired visual whimsy to the film, 
doesn’t ask you to do the same. 
Copley Place, Arlington Capitol, 
suburbs. 


*THE BITTER TEARS OF PET- 
RA VON KANT (1972). Rainer 
Werner FaBbinder's turgid study of 
a successful, hypocritical fashion 
designer obsessed with her own 
suffering. The film is shot in a sin- 
gle room in five long scenes, and 
there are only six characters, all 
women. Many FaBbinder fans 
consider this one of his best; for 
the unconverted, it's something 
close to torture. Brattle. 
*&*xBOYZ N THE HOOD (1991). 
This accomplished first feature by 
23-year-old writer-director John 
Singleton is set in South Central 
Los Angeles, where life is accom- 
panied by a ceaseless soundtrack 
of war, and the slightest offense 
can spark a chain of vidlent 
revenge. The film follows three 
boys, friends since childhood, and 
particularly the struggle of Tre 
(Cuba Gooding Jr.), the only one 
with a father, to choose between 
that man's principles and the easy 
lifestyles of his friends (Morris 
Chestnut and rapper Ice Cube, the 
film’s real acting discovery). 
Beacon Hill, Fresh Pond. 


**1/2 CITY SLICKERS (1991). A 
modestly entertaining comedy 
about three men (Billy Crystal, 
Bruno Kirby, and Daniel Stern) 
discovering their approaching 40s 
aren't such a bad place to be 
when they spend their vacation 
working a real cattle drive. It isn't 
always fresh, but it's genuine, as 
well as admirably clear-eyed. And 
though director Ron Underwood 
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doesn’t show quite the comic flair 
he did in last year’s Tremors, he 
likes actors, and the amiable 
bunch here include David Paymer 
and Josh Mostel as putzy ice- 
cream entrepreneurs, and Jack 
Palance as the cattle drive's tough 
boss. Besides, Crystal is an ingra- 
tiating hero. He's the star here, but 
he doesn't treat that as any big 
deal. Copley Place, Fresh Pond, 
Circle, suburbs. 

**x*1/2 THE COMMITMENTS 
(1991). Alan Parker's film about a 
group of urban working-class 
Dublin kids who struggle to 
escape their fates by pooling their 
talents and forming a band is like 
a musical comedy conceived by 
Samuel Beckett and Wilson 
Pickett. Jimmy Rabbitte (Robert 
Arkins), like most of the population 
of blighted Northside Dublin, 
young and out of work, is prodded 
from his daydreams of glory when 
a couple of friends with a band ask 
him for guidance. Renaming them 
the Commitments, Jimmy says the 
Irish, whom he calls “the blacks of 
Europe,” must play rhythm and 
blues, and he sets out to find his 
apostles of soul. Parker, who gets 
the details of the setting right, 
evokes with exhilaration the real- 
ization that success is not to be 
dreamed but to be seized. This is 
a feel-good movie that doesn't 
make you feel ashamed. With 16- 
year-old Andrew Strong as the 
band's fiery lead singer and 
Johnny Murphy as the 40ish trum- 
pet player who gives the band 
their link with tradition. Nickelo- 
deon, Harvard Square, Circle. 


**x*x*xDEAD AGAIN (1991). 
Superbly confident, and building in 
wit,,grace, and exuberance, 
Kenneth Branagh’s thriller stars 
the director as Mike Church, a 
detective trying to help a young 
woman (Emma Thompson) who 
has lost her memory, identity, and 
voice. Through the intercession of 
an antiques dealer and amateur 
hypnotist (Derek Jacobi), she 
recalls a parallel story (set in 1948 
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¢ A collector's item 
¢ Black, red and silver 25th anniversary on front pocket 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX'S 25TH ANNIVERSARY LIMITED 
EDITION COMMEMORATIVE T-SHIRT NOW ON SALE! 


) ee 








¢ Four memorable Phoenix covers from over the past 25 years 
on the back 
¢ 100% durable cotton, for a long-lasting, quality fit 


e Available in M, L, XL for $9.99 each No. of shirts 





e Portion of proceeds from each shirt goes to support 
The Fund For The Arts 
e Stop by the Phoenix Classifieds office at 126 Brookline 


Price per shirt @ $9.99 (x no. shirts) 

+ Shipping/Handling per shirt @ $2.00 

= Total amount enclosed 

(Check or money order only! No cash please!) 






MO LO 


XLO 


Amount: $ 
Amount: $ 
Amount: $ 








State: 








Ave., Boston, MA (next to Fenway Park) or mail in the Name: 
coupon below to get the “T” Street Address: 
City/Town: 
Zip code: 





HURRY! QUANTITIES ARE LIMITED! 


ports sssssee-------- 








ORDER NOW! 
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WHAT'S 
COOKING? 


Unmistakably spicy, saucy, and 
downright juicy critiques of Boston's 
best restaurant make up the Boston 
Phoenix Dining Guide. Savor the can- 
did reviews of the city’s finest cuisine 

in the Styles section of this week's 
Boston Phoenix! 
To place an ad,call 


267-1204 

















BEST DRAMATIC FILM ¢ AUDIENCE AWARD 


1991 SUNDANCE FILM FESTIVAL 
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*%&%& *& 5%! A GEM OF A FILM! 
A SUPERB PERFORMANCE BY WILLIAM RUSS!” 

“DON’T MISS IT! “COMPELLING! 

‘PASTIME’ TAKES YOU BACK ‘PASTIME’ IS THE SLEEPER 
TO AN ERA WHEN BASEBALL OF THE SEASON!” 

- WAS AT ITS BEST!” —Harry Haun, NEW YORK DAILY NEWS 

ate? “LOTS OF LAUGHS! 
ee WILLIAM RUSS IS IN EVERY 

PERFORMANCE!” guithden areamees 
“se ’ ” 

‘“ kkk! ”? PASTIME’ BATS 1000! 

“A BEAUTIFULLY ACTED erg yy > AT LAST 
AND EMOTIONALLY EBALL FILM 

WAT BADOO NY 
pe ad rm tee tye nee 

STARTS TODAY, FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 13TH! 
CINEMA 57 || FRESH POND|| CHESTNUTHILL 
482-1222 || | 661-2900 277-2500 
What's New on Video? 


Check It Out in Next Week’s Issue of the Phoenix's Video Supplement. 











“ONE OF THE BEST FILMS I'VE SEEN IN A LONG, LONG TIME, 
| CAN'T WAIT TO SEE IT AGAIN. | LOVE THIS FILM’ 


“THERE'S NO RESISTING 

‘THE COMMITMENTS...A FILM 

WITH A SOUND SO POTENT 

IT COULD PROBABLY LIBERATE 
THE WORLD” 


~ Kenneth Turan, LOS ANGELES TIMES 


“tek tek! 


- Jack Mathews, NEWSDAY 


THE COMMITMENTS 
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LOEWS 


606 COMMONWEALTH AVE. 
* 424-1500 


LOEWS m SHOWCASE CINEMAS 


% \OCHURCHST. 
CAMBRIDGE 864-4580) 933-5330 * 


RT. 128 EXIT 35 &RT. 38 





SHOWCASE CINEMAS" 


RT. Cl & SQUIRE RD. 
286-1660 





GENERAL CINEMA 
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and shot in black and white) about 
a composer (also played by 
Branagh) convicted of murdering 
the wife (Thompson) he apparent- 
ly adored. Church and the young 
woman wrestle with the possibility 
that they are the lovers re-incar- 
nated, and that their fate in this 
lifetime will repeat that of the past. 
Branagh subsumes the implausi- 
bility into the irresistible zest and 
inventiveness of his artifice; his 
inspiration, resourcefulness, and 
energy never waver. With Robin 
Williams, Andy Garcia, and Hanna 
Schygulla. Paris, Harvard Square, 
Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 

* x DEFENSELESS (1991). The 
short summary of this prodigiously 
complicated thriller goes like this: 
Barbara Hershey plays a lawyer 
who agrees to defend her college 
roommate (Mary Beth Hurt), who's 
charged with murdering her hus- 
band (J.T. Walsh), even though 
the man was Hershey's lover and 
Hershey secretly believes Hurt 
was responsible for his death. 
Martin Campbell's movie isn't 
good, but it sure isn’t boring. He 
seems to think that over the top is 
a place for a thriller to be, and 
that's where Hershey spends most 
of her performance. For Campbell, 
the thriller seems to be a mere 
excuse to explore questions that 
put a wet blanket on the proceed- 
ings. He needs to open himself up 
to the pleasures of trash. Cinema 
57, Fresh Pond, Circle, suburbs. 
*1/2 DOC HOLLYWOOD (1991). 
This standard, cheerfully medio- 
cre, high-concept film about a 
would-be Beverly Hills plastic sur- 
geon (Michael J. Fox) sidetracked 
in a Southern town aspires to mini- 
mal levels of creativity, originality, 
and entertainment value. Director 
Michaél Caton-Jones doesn't give 
us anything we haven't seen 
before in a livelier incarnation; he 
has a great eye for detail but no 
ability to bring out the spirit of a 
place. The one wild card in the 
cast is Julie Warner, as Fox's love 
interest, who looks and acts like 
Julia Roberts's wise-ass sister. 
Cheri, Fresh Pond, Circle, sub- 


urbs. 

*xx*xTHE DOCTOR (1991). Given 
that doctors are inescapable and 
they know it, the premise of Randa 
Haines’s movie — take a cocky 
heart specialist (William Hurt) and 
give him throat cancer — has a 


- certain appeal. But this being 


Hollywood, the doctor soon redis- 
covers the meaning of his life in a 
series of platitudes and is granted 
a happy ending. The message, 
like that of Regarding Henry, is 
that people must be redfced to a 
State of childish helplessness 
before they can regain contact 
with the simple truths, values, and 
pleasures of life. Haines does 
depict Hurt’s dysfunctional home 
life with more subtlety than Nichols 
does his hero's. But when Hurt 
meets a perky brain-tumor patient 
(Elizabeth Perkins) the movie 
goes from softcore M*A*S*H to 
hardcore mush. With Christine 
Lahti and Mandy Patinkin. 
Nickelodeon, Harvard Square, 
Circle, suburbs. 

*x*LA DOLCE VITA (1959). After 
this, Fellini was never the same. 
The filmmaker, who combined the 
neo-realism of De Sica and Ros- 
sellini with a poetic realism all his 
own, here opted for an overblown, 
phantasmagorical style that was to 
dominate (and smother) his later 
work. Marcello Mastroianni is the 
journalist who's seduced by the 
apocalyptic decadence around 
him, and for roughly the first 45 
minutes or so, Fellini makes the 
movie seem a gaudy, amusing 
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fresco (especially in the scenes 
with Anita Ekberg as the sex sym- 
bol who takes Mastroianni on a 
midnight joyride). But then the 
director trots out that most tire- 
some of themes, the spiritual 
emptiness of modern life, and the 
movie becomes an endless series 
of parties during which Fellini 
shows us bored, shallow people 
and then asks us to condemn 
them because they're bored, shal- 
low people. When you consider 
how it affected the development of 
one of our most gifted filmmakers, 
it comes to seem something of a 
tragedy. Brattle. 


***xxEUROPA EUROPA (1991). 
Agnieszka Holland's extraordinary 
movie, based on the memoirs of 
the German-Jewish Holocaust sur- 
vivor Solomon Perel, is horrifyingly 
funny and full of jolts, a coming-of- 
age story in a world so scrambled 
and thorny that the path of its 
young protagonist (Marco Hof- 
schneider), if you charted it, would 
be like a flight through a maze. He 
moves from Kristallnacht to Lodz 
to a Soviet orphanage where he 
learns to be a good Communist. 
After the orphanage is bombed, he 
masquerades as a German and is 
so good he’s sent to a Hitler Youth 
school, thus realizing his dream of 
becoming an actor. Hofschneider, 
in an ingenious quicksilver perfor- 
mance, registers eagerness, 
bemusement and terror, one right 
after another, as if he carried an 
emotional strobe in his face; and 
you're caught between admiration 
for Solomon's feat of survival and 
uneasiness at how deftly he shifts 
allegiances. Coolidge Corner. 


H 
@HARLEY DAVIDSON AND THE 
MARLBORO MAN (1991). It's 
pretty hard to take male-bonding 
buddies-on-the-lam movies seri- 
ously in the wake of Thelma & 
Louise. But then, it’s hard to take 
seriously any movie whose char- 
acters are named for maximum 
product-placement value. Mickey 
Rourke and Don Johnson play two 
aging drifters who pull a bank job 
to save their favorite bar from fore- 
closure; they find that their trou- 
bles have only begun. There's 
some mild entertainment to be had 
in watching for genre twists and 
homo-erotic subtext. But the most 
of the movie is either limp action 
scenes or cowboy Zen psycholo- 
gizing trying to pass for depth. 
Arlington Capitol. 
HORSE THIEF (1986). The thief 
of the title is a destitute clansman 
who takes to stealing to support 
his, wife and child. Directed by 
Tian Zhuangahuang. Brattle. 
*xHOT SHOTS! (1991). A tired 
entry from Jim Abrahams of the 
ZAZ team. The rock-video style of 
the Top Gun movies he's parody- 
ing requires a slickness that 
smothers the gags; and the star, 
Charlie Sheen, is too self-ab- 
sorbed to give himself over to self- 
parody. But there are a few good 
gags, including a pants-wetting 
parody of the eating scene from 9- 
1/2 Weeks, and everything that 
Lloyd Bridges does. Flashing 
lunatic wide eyes and with a mani- 
ac’s absolute certainty in the right- 
ness of his own judgment, Bridges 
taps into a vein of pure comic 
dementia. Cheri, Fresh Pond, 
Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 


*x*1/2 JU DOU (1991). The lat- 
est film from Chinese director 
Zhang Yimou (Red Sorghum), 
which Chinese authorities at- 
tempted to pull from this year’s 
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Academy Award competition, is 
the story of a bartered bride (Gong 
Li) married to a factory evwener who 
has already brutalized two wives 
to death in an effort to produce an 
heir. But she attracts the attention 
of the man’s simple-minded 
nephew (Li Baotian) and later 
seduces him. When Ju Dou be- 
comes pregnant, the power of her 
factory-owner husband declines 
and she flaunts her infidelity to him 
while maintaining a charade of a 
happy family. The film is about the 
rage, desire, and pathos re- 
pressed beneath the everyday 
surface of things, and the imagery 
itself is suffused with poignant 
energy. Brattle. 

*x*x*xkxJUNGLE FEVER (1991). 
Spike Lee’s coolest and most 
detached film to date is also his 
most satisfying and disturbing. 
Wesley Snipes is a hotshot, mar- 
ried black architect who begins an 
affair with a temporary secretary 
(Annabella Sciorra), a white 
woman from Bensonhurst. Snipes 
aspires to the standards of white 
upper-middie-class success; 
Sciorra seems suffocated by her 
environment. And though the 
movie fails in depicting the drama 
of their relationship, it is meticu- 
lous and probing in exploring its 
origins and consequences. The 
voices raised are intolerant, elo- 
quent, and very funny; and Lee is 
aided by a uniformly brilliant cast 
— among them Lee himself, John 
Turturro, Lonette McKee, Anthony 
Quinn, and Samuel L. Jackson. 
Beacon Hill. 


**&*k*xLAWRENCE OF ARABIA 
(1962). Seen in its triumphantly 
restored form, David Lean's epic 
reminds us of just how spectacular 
movies can be. Yet what's great 
about Lawrence is the dazzling 
precision of its spectacle: the film 
returns us to an era when larger- 
than-life storytelling seemed not 
just thrilling but right, when it 
spoke to our hunger for an or- 
dered universe. The movie is 
about how Lawrence (Peter 
O'Toole), in uniting the Arab tribes 
to fight against the Turks, strains 
for both humanism and a kind of 
narcissistic, swashbuckling gran- 
deur. Ridiculously dashing, he’s at 
once patriot and eccentric rebel, 
Third World sympathizer and one- 
man embodiment of the lust for 
empire. The portrait of the hero’s 
“dark” side in the second half isn't 
really convincing, but then, there 
are some things David Lean's 
splendidly well-tailored style sim- 
ply wasn't meant to do. Brattle. 


***1/2 THE MIRACLE (1991). 
For Neil Jordan, miracles are not 
so much intrusions of the divine 
into the human as they are trans- 
formations of the ordinary into the 
imaginary. On their summer vaca- 
tion, two Irish teenagers (Niall 
Byrne and Lorraine Pilkington) 
pass the time following strangers 
around their sleepy coastal town 
and making up tales about them. 
Their. smug fabulist universe 
begins to unravel when a beauti- 
ful, exotically American blonde 
(Beverly D'Angelo) steps off the 
train. Byrne falls in love with her, 
and she, apparently, with him. Yet 
the nagging secret of her identity 
intensifies and as their ardor 
grows, so does her aversion to it. 
The movie nearly collapses into 
melodrama, but it’s as unexpected 
and wondrous at its title. Charles, 
Arlington Capitol. 

*1/2 MY FATHER’S GLORY 
(1991). The first half of Yves 
Robert's two-part film of Marcel 


LIFE IS SWEET, it a bit euprodictehies sirenesque Anita Ekberg 
in Fellini’s 1959 landmark, La dolce Vita. 








Pagnol's autobiography is so 
unabashedly nostalgic, 

veneer of memory so dazzling, 
that at first you don't notice how lit- 
tle substance lies beneath it. The 
film recounts the writer's young 
years, specifically the time when 
his schoolteacher father (Philippe 
Caubére), whom he idolizes, 
scrapes together enough money 
to take the family to Provence for 
the summer. If Pagnol's childhood 
is presented without a shred of 
consciousness of an adult roman- 
ticizing the past, at least the fairy- 
tale aspect has its charm for short 
periods of time. But this is the sort 
of film in which good acting and 
superb production values have to 
substitute for subtlety and depth. 

ley Place, West Newton. 

**xMY MOTHER’S CASTLE 
(1991). The second film in director 
Yves Robert's pair of films based 
on the autobiography of Marcel 
Pagnol is a confection with a brac- 
ing, bitter twist of poetic truth. Set 
in the stark, chalky hills of 
Provence, the film shows the 
young Marcel (Julien Ciamaca) liv- 
ing out a pre—Robert Bly bonding 
with nature. What drama there is 
arises from the efforts of the boy 
and his family to extend their 
vacation in this bourgeois 
Paradise. But fate and the world 
can no longer be held at bay in the 
final scene, where Marcel’s father 
leads the family through a land- 
scape of dreamlike dread and sud- 
den deliverance and the figment of 
memory becomes the triumph of 
art. Nickelodeon. 


*&**1/2 THE NAKED GUN 2-1/2: 
THE SMELL OF FEAR (1991). 
Leslie Nielsen returns as Lieu- 
tenant Frank Drebin and Priscilla 
Presiey returns as his love interest 
to unravel a plot involving Robert 
Goulet as a nefarious creep who 
kidnaps the president's energy 
czar. Natch, the plot takes a back 
seat to the series of brilliant con- 
ceptual jokes, all as exuberantly 
funny as you might have hoped for 
and only a touch less astonishing 
than in the first film. It's a mystery 
how the ZAZ team reap hilarious 
new configurations by merely 
exaggerating already ridiculous 
cultural phenomena. David Zucker 
directed from a script written with 
Pat Proft. Copley Place, Fresh 
Pond, Allston, suburbs. 


**x%**101 DALMATIANS (1961). 
Avoiding both the ickiness of 
Disney animations and their pen- 
chant for mawkish melodrama, 
this charming, clever, visually 
lovely animation may be the best 
the studio has ever released. It's 
the story of a Dalmatian couple 
who set off to find their stolen 
pups and discover dozens of oth- 
ers about to become fur coats for 
the fiendish Cruella De Vil. The 
London exteriors here have a 
depth of field and a genuine story- 
book beauty, that are as richly 
imagined as what a child reading 
Dickens might conjure up. And the 
filmmakers have the grace to com- 
bine suspense with comedy in a 
way that maintains tension in the 
story's outcome without neediess- 
ly scaring the kids in the audience. 
Copley Place, Fresh Pond, West 
Newton, suburbs. 


P 

**xxPAPER WEDDING (1991). 
As a woman who marries a politi- 
cal refugee so he can stay in 
Canada, Geneviéve Bujold man- 
ages to look ravaged and childlike 
at the same time, but her per- 
formance is exquisitely subtle and 
controlled — a marvel of restraint. 
And Québecois director Michel 
Brault’s work is as tenderly muted 
as Bujold's; the picture is like a 
fairy tale with a quirky urban con- 
text and a sweetly forlorn tone. 
Unfortunately the script, by 
Jefferson Davis and Andrée 
Pelletier, doesn't merit the care 
Brault lavishes on it. This story of 
a lonely, middle-aged woman who 
opens her life to an immigrant and 
finds it touched by his presence in 
ways she never suspected is pre- 
dictable and banal, not to mention 
reminiscent of Green Card (Paper 
Wedding was, however, made 
first). But the movie is so beautiful- 
ly made, and Bujold is so prodi- 
gious at this kind of acting, that 
you can't help being touched. 
West Newton. 

**x*1/2 PARIS IS BURNING 
(1990). Jennie Livingston's 
remarkable film about New York 
drag queens straddles both social 
anthropology and tabloid journa- 
lism, exploring a gay subculture 
that’s titillating, curious, disquiet- 
ing, and sad. The men Livingston 
talks to are mostly young black 
and Latino men who've organized 
themselves into the equivalent of 
Straight gangs, but gangs whose 
purpose is to compete at the drag- 
competition balls (the focus of the 
film), where they strive for 
verisimilitude with a number of 
straight roles. Livingston has 
uncovered a social structure, dis- 
enfranchised by being both biack 
and gay, that seems as exotic as 
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any lost tribe. It's a bit unsettling to 
see people a few rungs above the 
poverty level emulating those at 
the top of the financial ladder. 
Their immersion in fantasy life 
speaks volumes about their 
chances in the straight world. 
Nickelodeon, Janus. 

**1/2 PARIS, TEXAS (1984). 
The Sam Shepard trademarks are 
clearly visible all through this 
movie, like signposts, but it’s like 
Shepard dubbed into a foreign lan- 
guage. L.M. Kit Carson “adapted” 
Shepard's script, Wim Wenders 
directed it, and in the process it 
became a sort of Teutonic Kramer 
vs. Kramer. \t does look terrific: 
Robby Muller shot it in a clean, 
elegant style, with genuine feeling 
for the loneliness of the American 
Western landscape. And it has a 
haunting score by Ry Cooder. The 
picture isn't dislikable; you get 
accustomed to the peculiar tempo, 
and some of it is funny (though 
you feel you're hearing the jokes 
in another language — you have 
to translate them before you 
laugh). With Harry Dean Stanton 
and Nastassja Kinski as the 
estranged couple, Hunter Carson 
as their son, Dean Stockwell and 
Aurore Clement. Brattle. 
*x*x*xk*xTHE PHILADELPHIA 
STORY (1940). The perfect 
sophisticated romantic comedy. 
Katharine Hepburn is the society 
girl everyone's after, James 
Stewart is the gossip columnist 
trying not to get into his story over 
his head, and Cary Grant is C.K. 
Dexter Haven, the divorced hus- 
band who just keeps hanging 
around. George Cukor directed 
this film version of Philip Barry's 
play with unerring timing and 
pace. It's a sublime comedy of 
manners, perhaps the finest film of 
its kind. Harvard Film Archive. 


Rg 
**x*xRED SORGHUM (1988). Set 
in rural China in the ‘20s and '30s, 
this harshly compelling film is 
structured as family history, but (in 
good Communist fashion) the 
characters barely have names, 
much less personalities. They 
function as archetypes, and the 
movie is an attempt to knit fertility 
myth into modern history. The 
Ailm's vital elements emerge in its 
startling, even nightmarish colors, 
which it uses to magnify ordinary 
events and lift them into human 
history. The characters are ab- 
stractions, but it's the eye — not 
the heart — that feels the movie's 
pull. Directed by Zhang Yimou. 
Brattle 


*1/2 REGARDING HENRY 
(1991). The moment when its hero 
(Harrison Ford) gets shot in the 
head may be the best depiction of 
violence in any movie this year, 
conveying the stark absurdity of 
life ruined without warning, expla- 
nation, or appeal. But the movie 
takes a bullet in the head too. 
Ford's gleeful portrayal of a scum- 
bag lawyer isn't subtle, and neither 
is Mike Nichols's direction in 
showing his negligence toward his 
wife (Annette Bening) and daugh- 
ter (Mikki Allen). And after the 
shooting, the point seems to be 
that to regain one’s soul, one has 
only to lose one's mind. This 
smarmy bit of escapism reveals 
that Mike Nichols too has lost his 
capacity, or his taste, for being 
grown up, and he doesn't seem to 
mind the change. Chestnut Hill, 
suburbs. 
**xROBIN HOOD: PRINCE OF 
THIEVES (1991). A motley grab 
bag of notions, some rich, fresh, 
and thrilling, others banal, gratu- 
itous, and undeveloped. The 
biggest victim is Kevin Costner, 
whose whitebread charm bears lit- 
tle resemblance to the character's 
panache. Maid Marian (Mary 
Elizabeth Mastrantonio) begins as 
a black-masked ninja feminist and 
ends up as a damsel in distress. 
Freeman plays Costner's 
Moorish sidekick as a bemused, 
sophisticated, urbane Yoda. And 
director Kevin Reynolds lets the 
action lapse into illogic, disconti- 
nuity, and aimlessness. As the 
Sheriff of Nottingham, Alan Rick- 
man is the film's real spirit of free- 
dom. Next to his outrageous anar- 
chy, Costner seems lost in the 
woods. Cheri, Chestnut Hill, 


Arlington Capitol, suburbs. 
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**1/2 THE SHANGHAI GES- 
TURE (1941). After a period of 
compromise in the late ‘30s, Josef 
von Sternberg found himself work- 
ing with a sympathetic producer, 
Armold Pressburger, and the result 
was this high-sleaze shocker 
adapted from the infamous John 
Colton play. The story is even silli- 
er than most of Sternberg’s 
Marlene Dietrich melodramas: 
Walter Huston discovers the 
degradation of his daughter, Gene 
Tierney, in a decadent Shanghai 
casino. But for Sternberg, it was 
something of a return to form — 
his style here is glitzy, extrava- 
gant, and unremittingly cynical. 
Brattle. 

**x*xx SUNSET BOULEVARD 
(1950). The perverse, acidic 
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VIRGINIA WOOLF?” 
(Liz & Dick) 3:10, 7:45 | 
“THE BITTER TEARS OF! 


PETRA VON KANT” 
> _ (dit. Fassbinder) 5:30, 10:00 












ATRIBUTE TO WIM | 
WENDERS 


Thurs., Sept. 19° 
“PARIS, TEXAS” 


(w/ Dean Stanton, 
Nana Kk) 430715 B55 
Wear a Brarte T-shirt for $3.00 admission 

Next Weekend: 
NEW CHINESE CINEMA 


40 BRATTLE ST. 
HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMB + 876-6837 
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FEAR NOT: Burton bests Taylor in Mike Nichols’s 1966 bes 


screamer, Who’s Afraid of Virginia Woolf? 


Continued from page 53 

screenplay — by Charles Brackett, 
D.M. Marshman Jr., and the direc- 
tor, Billy Wilder — includes the 
famous meeting between down- 
and-out scriptwriter Joe Gillis 
(William Holden) and silent-movie 
star Norma Desmond (Gloria 
Swanson), which every film buff 
can recite from memory. (“You're 
Norma Desmond. You used to be 
big.” “| am big. It’s the pictures that 


_ got small.”) One of Wilder's two or 


three best, this movie combines 
Gothic extravagance with an insid- 
er's view of Hollywood: the char- 
acters Swanson and Erich von 
Stroheim (as her butler) play are 
filled out with a certain amount of 
autobiographical detail. What -dis- 
tinguishes it,. though, is its cynical 
tone, and Holden's fabulous per- 
formance, This was the movie in 
which he came of age as an actor: 
he gives us Joe's opportunism, 
emotional generosity, desperation, 
self-disgust, and self-pity, some- 
times in. a singte scene. With 
Nancy Olsén, Jack Webb, and, as 
themselves, Cecil B. DeMille, 
Buster Keaton, H.B. Warner, Anna 
Q. Nilsson, and songwriters Ray 
Evans and Jay Livingston. (They 
sing a parody of their own Oscar- 
winning “Buttons and Bows.") 
Brattle. 

*k*xSWEETIE (1989). Australian 
director Jane Campion has talent 
and passion, but too often she 
uses that talent to evade rather 
than express the passion. This 
auspicious and troubling. debut is 
about two sisters, Kay (Karen 
Colston), who dreads the tension 
between the organic and the 
orderly, and her polymorphously 
perverse sister Dawn a/k/a 
Sweetie (Genevieve Lemon), who 
takes up residence with Kay and 
her boyfriend Louis (Tom Lycos). 
Campion layers the movie with 
grotesquerie, including a Diane 
Arbus-—like assortment of oddball 
characters, and clever conceits 
and metaphorical baubles. The 
strategy works best early on, but 
the madness that the obtuse, 
unkempt Sweetie unleashes has 
an irritating element of calculation. 
After a beguiling beginning, 
Lemon's performance deteriorates 
into a studied gross-out routine. 
And as Campion's penchant for 
weirdness sags into predictability, 
the bizarre compositions and cam- 
era angles begin to seem strained 
and irrelevant, like a John Waters 
movie without laughter. Brattle. 


* *x x TERMINATOR 2: JUDG- 
MENT DAY (1991). The most 
expensive film ever made ($94 
million) isn't as good as the origi- 
nal ($8 million), but it does feature 
writer/director James Cameron's 
Wagnerian take on the action 
genre, a plot that doesn't insult 
your intelligence (much), great 
stunts and special effects, and a 
role uniquely suited to its star's 
limited acting ability. On the debit 
side, there's an enormous amount 
of violence (and a cynical attempt 
to make it seem less so), attempts 
by Schwarzenegger to act beyond 
his range, ponderous themes 
about technology run amok, con- 
trolling your destiny, father-son 
relationships, and about three 
endings too many. The novelty of 
seeing Schwarzenegger playing a 
good terminator isn't as much fun 
as seeing him play a villain. And 
Linda Hamilton's Sarah is so 
tough she’s a little bit psychopath- 
ic. At least the film doesn't merely 
attempt to replicate the 

of watching the first film. Cheri, 
Fresh Pond, Circle, suburbs. 
**k*kTHAT HAMILTON WOMAN 
(1941). As Lord Admiral Nelson 
and Lady Emma Hamilton, 
Laurence Olivier and Vivien Leigh 


make a sublime pair in this stylish, 
stiff-upper-lip romance. Alexander 
Korda directed. Brattle. 
**k*xTHELMA & LOUISE (1991). 
Too sweet-natured and commer- 
cial-minded to be the female 
equivalent of the great road 
movies of the past, this Ridley 
Scott movie is still a wild, funny 
and heartbreaking ride. It begins 
when housewife Thelma (Geena 
Davis) and waitress Louise (Susan 
Sarandon) go on a fishing trip and 
stop at a roadhouse where 
Thelma is nearly raped by a local 
yokel and Louise plugs him with 
Thelma's .38. Much of the process 
of attempted reconciliation and fur- 
ther estrangement that follows 
takes place below the surface, a 
region Scott is unfamiliar with, so 
the story at times seems merely 
contrived and implausible when it 
should be suggesting ambiguity, 
complexity, and inner conflict. The 
macho creeps Davis and Saran- 
don encounter are broadly carica- 
tured, but much of the pain of 
those encounters can be read on 
the actresses’ faces, and their 
inner journey is always genuine. 
Charlés, Arlington Capitol, West 
Newton, suburbs. 

*& xx xTITICUT FOLLIES (1967). 
Frederick Wiseman's account of 
life at Massachusetts's Bridge- 
water State Hospital for the crimi- 
nally insane, one of the finest doc- 
umentaries ever made in this 
country, emerges after 24 years of 
suppression more relevant than 
ever. The film shows us strip 
searches of dazed, confused men, 
baths in tubs of filthy water, a 
patient being brutally force fed and 
then, a few days later, carefully 
laid out for burial. But what seeps 
into your bones here, and what 
washes over you days afterward, 
is the way dehumanization is 
accepted, justified, and backed up 
by authority and force. The atti- 
tudes of the doctors and the 
guards are a reflection of the 
armor we all put on in dealing with 
the hundreds of homeless men- 
tally ill we encounter in our cities. 
What Titicut tells us about Bridge- 
water is alarming (though, by now, 
hardly surprising); what it suggests 
about ourselves is devastating. 
Nickelodeon, Harvard Square. 
**x*x*xTRULY, MADLY, DEEPLY 
(1991). This miraculous British 
comedy, written and directed by 
Anthony Minghella, explores the 
implications of words like love ahd 
grief, finding ways of dramatizing 
them and images to suggest what 
profound concepts they really are. 
Nina (Juliet Stevenson) has closed 
down her life to mourn her dead 
lover Jamie (Alan Rickman). One 
night she finds he’s returned and 
taken up residence in the ram- 
shackle flat she moved into after 
his death. Jamie's return inhibits 
her return to the world; he's asking 
her to mourn him for the rest of 
her life. When she meets an art 
therapist (Michael Maloney), the 
claims of her living past begin to 
clash with the promises of the 
future. This is Minghella’s first fea- 
ture, but he's already got a distinc- 
tive style and tone. And he dreams 
up masterly fantastical images that 
take place in the real emotional 
world at the same time. With Bill 
Paterson. West Newton. 

**1/2 THE 23RD INTERNAT- 
IONAL TOURNEE OF ANIMA- 
TION (1991). All of the messagy 
and half-baked experimental 
shorts, as well as the inevitable 
Eastern European parables, are 
done with in the first half, leaving 
you free to enjoy shorts like David 
Fain's “Oral Hygiene,” Stephen 
Barnes's “Capital P,” and Bill 
Plympton's “Push Comes to 
Shove,” where two poker-faced 





Rube Goldberg and the Marquis 
de Sade. Best of all is Henry 
Selick’s “Slow Bob in the Lowef’ 
Dimensions,” which has a noc- 
turnal neon creepiness that 
wedges itself in your head, and 
Gregory Grant's “Ode to G.|. Joe,” 
the most enjoyable piece in the 
show, in which an army of the old 
12-inch Joes come to life in a little- 
boys bedroom to dance to the 
Staple Singers’ “I'll Take You 
There.” Coolidge Corner. 


**&*1/2 THE VANISHING (1990). 
This tricky, postmodern Dutch 
thriller begins with the disappear- 
ance of a young woman (Johanna 
Ter Steege, who is so overpow- 
eringly expressive that she domi- 
nates the movie after she’s gone) 
during a bike trip through the 
French countryside with her 
boyfriend (Gene Bervoets). Then 
the movie leaps ahead three years 
and switches focus to her abduc- 
tor (Bernard-Pierre Donnadieu), 
whose need to draw the woman's 
boyfriend back to the scene, in 
order to share his reasons for 
committing the act, matches the 
boyfriend's obsession to discover 
the truth. The roots of the picture 
is in writers like Julio Cortazar and 
Patricia Highsmith; and the style 
and the working out of the mystery 
feel a little academic. But director 
George Sluizer has an eye and a 
gift for evoking a mood: thinking 
back on this movie can make you 
shiver for days afterward. West 
Newton. 


Ww 

* *xWHO’S AFRAID OF VIR- 
GINIA WOOLF? (1966). Bitch, 
bitch, bitch. Edward Albee's play 
about the salt-in-the-wound mar- 
riage of a university professor and 
his blowsy, alcoholic shrew of a 
wife was already a loud-mouthed, 
pushy fraud. Presenting it as if it 
were one of the hallmarks of 
American theater, Mike Nichols’s 
film, which is both cold and sensa- 
tionalistic, buys into every bit of 
Albee's phony rhetoric. The hellish 
marriage of George and Martha 
(the names are symbolic, get it?) 
is meant to be the logical exten- 
sion of all matrimony, but really it's 
just the most sustained expression 
of the heterophobia of a curdied, 
piddling writer. The film does offer 
one genuine piece of acting: not 
Elizabeth Taylor, who won an 
Oscar for her brassy Martha, but 
Richard Burton, who delivers a 
knockout performance as weak, 
jaded, seething George. George 
Segal and Sandy Dennis are the 
newcomers inducted into their 
games. Brattle. 

**1/2 WITNESS FOR THE 
PROSECUTION (1958). Billy 
Wilder's screen adaptation of the 
popular Agatha Christie courtroom 
drama (screenplay by Wilder and 
Harry Kurnitz) is strung on the 
abilities of the actors cast as the 
defendant on trial for murder and 
his cold-fish wife to carry its dumb 
but playable series of tricks. 
Tyrone Power and Marlene 
Dietrich aren't up to the game; 
they give pretty bad performances. 
It's a moderately entertaining bad 
movie, though, because Charles 
Laughton hams endearingly as 
Power's lawyer, and there are 
amusing women in the supporting 
cast: Elsa Lanchester as Laugh- 
ton’s nurse (he's recovering from a 
heart attack) and Una O'Connor 
as the victim's suspicious cook. At 
their best, Laughton and Lanches- 
ter pitch and toss like a pair of 
underseasoned vaudevilleans, 
even though the characters’ rela- 
tionship is hardly fresh — it's a 
variation on the Monty Woolley- 
Mary Wickes scenes in The Man 
Who Came to Dinner. Brattle. 
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10:40a, 12:20p, 2:00p, 3:50p 12:00n, 2:00p, 4:00p PUERTO RICAN MAMBO 6:00p, 7:40p, 9:30p 
DOGFIGHT 5:40p, 7:50p, 10:00p, 12:00m DOUBLE LIFE OF VERONIQUE 12:00n, 2:10p, 4:20) RUBIN AND ED 6:30p, 8:10p, 10:00p 
FEMME FATALE 10:00o, 11:55a, 1:50p, 3:45p EUROPA 5:20p, 7:30p, 9:45p THE WAITING 10:00a, 12:00n, 2:00p, 4:00p 
GOLDEN BRAID 10:10a, 12:00n, 1:45p, 3:30p GUILTY AS CHARGED 12:00n, 1:50p, 3:40p TROUBLE THE CALM 11:00a, 1:50p =~ 
* HEAVEN'S GATE 8:00p - Loews Cheri® LOVERS 12:10p, 1:55p, 3:40p TRUE CONVICTIONS 5:45p, 7:45p, 9:45p 
IN A PIG'S EYE/MR. BEAN (film short) 12:00m MAN IN THE MOON 6:00p, 8:00p, 10:05p Wednesday. September 18 
LIEBESTRAUM 5:20p, 7:40p, 9:50p, 12:00m MANIKA, MANIA 6:1 5p, 8:10p, 10:00p - BOY WHO + =) La hae 12:00n, 2:00p, 4:00p 
STORY OF BOYS AND GIRLS 6:20p, 8:10p, OVERSEAS (Outremer) 5:50p, 7:50p, 9:55p DELUSION 5:40p, 7:45p, 9:50p 
TALES OF SPRINGTIME 10:00a, 12:00n, 2:05p, 4:10p SKETCHES 12:1 5p, 2:05p, 3:55p HARD PROMISES 5:20a, 7:45p 10:10p 
yy YOU AND GOODNIGHT 5:30p, 7:30p, THE BACHELOR 5:30p, 7:40p, 9:50p NO TELLING 4:50p, 7:10p, 9:55p. 
THE BORROWER. 10:05p, 12:00m Monday, September 16 nN eaPbee arson, SOP, S40p 
WALTZING REGITTES 10:150, 12:10p, 2:00p, 3:50p BEHIND THE 7:40p, 10:15p 4 UERTO oN eg 0:40a, 12:30p, 2:20, ‘aa ‘00p 
YOUNG SOUL REBELS/MR. BEAN (film short) END OF OLD TIMES 6:00p, 8:10p, 10:10p prot AND re Rages ere meal 
5:50p, 8:00p, 10:10p, 12:00m pov vent 10%), 12:15p, 2:20p, 4:25p AMANTHA Oe Se | wn den elk 
:40p, 7:45p, 9: SHAKES THE >OUp, 7:2Up, 7: 
Saturday, September 14 Pn E NOES son Fie 9. TRUE CONVICTIONS 10:05, 11:500, 1:40p, 3:30p 
D 5:30p. 7:40p 9:50p 12:00m LITTLE NOISES 5:00p, 7:15p, 9:40p 
DOGFIGHT 10:00a, 11:45, 1:35p, 3:25p_ MANIA, MANERA 10000 Tides tose iar Thursday, September 19 
; : MANIKA, MANIKA 10:00a, 11:40a, 1:25p, 3: LUNATICS: ‘AN AMERICAN MIND 
ee eae OVERSEAS (Outremer) 10:05 11:550,1:50p,3:45p _5:10p,7:0p $50 . 
: ’ . . r Heid ward - LITTLE MAN ° DELUSI 10:00a, 11:55a, 1:50p, 3: 
INA PIGS EYEIME, BEAR fic to tone p= Loews ha FISHER KING 5060p. 7-45p 1015p 
LIERESTRAUT \000. ap pia LITTLE MAN TATE 9:30p -loews Cheri * HANGIN WITH THE HOMEBOYS 
[aaah ne conta oe THE BACHELOR 10:15a, 12:15p, 2:15p, 4:15p 7:00p & 9:00p -Loews Nickelodeon® 
4 ae, 7p, 10:00p THE WAITING 6:15p, 8:00p, 10:00p LOVES OF KAFKA 10:20, 12:40p, 3:00p 
SUOEEY GF Bitvs hice Geka ett. 11: TROUBLE THE CALM 6:30p, 9:10p NO TELLING 10:10, 12:30p, 2:50p 
pte: 10:00a, 11:50a, +r September 17 SAMATHIA 10:30a, 12:20p, 2:20p, 4:10p 
THANK, YOU AND GOODNIGHT 10:05, 11:45, Pi» 10:15a, 12:00n, 1:45p, 3:30p Ld ane, Vp AND ROCK & ROLL 
THE BORROWER 12:00m BEHIND THE MASK 12:15p, 3:00p SHAKES THE CLOWN 10:00o, 11:45a, 1:30p, 3:1 5p 
4:00p oe ee END OF OLD TIMES 10:00c, 11:55a, 1:50p, 3:45p THE BORROWER 6:00p, 8:00p, 10:00p 
ae LITTLE NOISES 10:00a, 12:00n, 2:10p, 4:20p THE LAST BUTTERFLY 5:1 5p, 7:45p, 10:05p 
2nd Annual Independent Film Maker CHAMPAGNI] 
Thursday, September 19 ¢ 7:00-8:30p ¢ FREE! PIPER-HEIDSIECK 7 
TITICUT FOLLIES + Frederick Wiseman SEX. DRUGS, ROCK & ROLL aren 
(Writer, Director & Producer) Eric Bogosian (Writer, Director & Star) AWARII 
SHAKES THE CLOWN ¢ Bobcat Goldthwait David Goodman « (Producer) Monday, September 16 
om ons eyel sp seal Ismail Merchant ¢ (Producer) The First Annual Piper Heidsieck 
rector APEHEADS Mark Halpern ¢ (MIRAMAX Pictures) Award for Outstanding Achievement will 
hep tal THE ze SE FOU") Karen Flanzbaum ¢ (AVENUE Pictures) go to Jodie Foster in recognition of her 
Joseph Vasquez (Directo past achievements and her directorial 
( r) debut with her film, Orion Pictures’ 
FREE! Open to the Public * TSAI Performance Art Center * Boston Unniversity * 685 Comm. Ave. |) rr7LF MAN TATE. There will be a spec 
ial screening of the film at the Loews 
FESTIVAL MADNESS Cheri to benefit the Institute of 
1 k Th Se Contemporary Art with a gala reception 
Closing fhe —w sday, ptember 19 immediately following at the I.C.A. For 
Bring your Festival Ticket Stub to ticket information, call 617-266-5152 
VENVS de MILO or ZANZIBAR For Free Admission! 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


All films will be shown in their original language with English subtitles where applicable. Seating for all shows is available . 
on a first-come basis. Seating is limited to theatre capacity. Due to circumstances beyond our control, certain films may be 
rescheduled or cancelled without prior notice. For updated information, call the theatre at (617)266-2533. 
TICKET INFORMATION 
Loews Season Passes, paper passes and Goodwill tickets will not be accepted for Film Festival showings. Same day advance 
ticket sales are available the day of the performance at Copley Place only. The Box Office will open at 9:30AM Monday through 
Saturday, and 11:30AM on Sunday. Tickets for special events (See * events above) are available at TOWEK RECORDS/VIDEO 
and all TICKETMASTER ticket centers or charge by phone: 617-931-2000 Peat ARTE roel Ee Soe 


ULAR ADMISSION caue-ron-nix (617) 931-2000 
7.00 per film: each showing requires separate admission. 


PLEASE NOTE 
We regret that we cannot admit children under six years old. All children over six will be charged regular adult price. 
NO REFUNDS OR EXCHANGES WILL BE MADE. 


UPDATES AND CHANGES 
For up-to-the-minute Festival schedules, appearances and changes, listen to WFNX 101.7, WHDH-TV/Channel 7 
or go to TOWER RECORDS/VIDEO. 
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COPLEY PLACE 266-7300 
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Banned in Boston for 24 years! 
Now it can be shown. 


Produced and Directed by 
Frederick Wiseman 


; From The Director Of 
“Children Of A Lesser God”’ 
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Banned in Boston 
for 24 years! 


Now it can be shown. 


Produced and Directed by 
Frederick Wiseman 








ARVARD SQ. 864-4580 


© 10 CHURCH ST. CAMBRIDGE © EXTRA LATE SHOWS FRIDAY & SATURDAY NIGHTS © 





ONE OF THE BEST FILMS I'VE SEEN IN A LONG, LONG TIME, 
| CAN'T WAIT TO SEE IT AGAIN. | LOVE THIS FILM” 
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EAD AGAIN 


How many times 
can you die for love? 


SOMERVILLE 628-7000 
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FREDDY’S DEAD (R) [THE DOCTOR (PG-13) EDDY’S DEAD (R) | CHILD’S PLAY 3 THE DOCTOR (PG-13) 


BARBARA HERSHEY 
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CARY ELWES 
HOT SHOTS (PG-13) 
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TERMINATOR 2 NAKED CHARLIE SHEEN BOYZ N 
(R) GUN 242 (PG-13) HOT SHOTS (PG-13)| THE HOOD (R) 


WALT DISNEY’S DOC BILLY CRYSTAL DOC 
101 DALMATIONS (G) | HOLLYWOOD (PG-13)iCITY SLICKERS(PG-13)IE HOLLYWOOD (PG-13) 


CHARLES 
CAMB. ST. NEAR GOVT. CTR. 227 1330 
NATALIE WOOD 70MM DOLBY 
WEST SIDE STORY 


BEVERLY D’ ANGELO 


THE MIRACLE 


GEENA DAVIS 
THELMA & LOUISE (R) 





BEACON HILL PARIS INEMA 57, 
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A COMPLETE 
GUIDE 


IS ti)F ‘ TO THE ARTS 


IN BOSTON 
POP, JAZZ, CLASSICAL, FOLK 


COUNTRY & WESTERN, AND WORLD-BEAT Pheanix 
MUSIC. PLUS: NIGHTLIFE, DANCE 
AND MUCH MORE. 


PRINCE: ANEW LOOK. A NEW BAND. A NEW ALBUM 








Introducing Priviet? Imported from Russia. Serious vodka you don’t have to take too seriously. 








ace facts. One of the great things about the 

advent of fall is that we’re all relieved from 

the summertime pressure to go outside and 

bask in the sun. Not that we don’t all love the 

beach, mind you. But it’s a pleasure this time 

of year to start setting our sights closer to 
home, particularly in a city like Boston, where the 
onset of chilly weather means a wealth of stuff to 
do and see. 

With that in mind, we bring you the 1991 edi- 
tion of the annual Boston Phoenix Fall Preview, 
the most comprehensive, up-to-date arts-and-en- 
tertainment guide available in the city. 

One word of warning: though our listings are as 
accurate as possible, cultural organizations and 
clubs do change their schedules from time to time; 
it’s always a good idea to call in advance to make 
sure times and events haven’t been changed. 

Our Fall Preview was edited by Phoenix supple- 
ments editor Scott Cardwell. The listings work — 
which is comparable to putting together, say, the 
Yellow Pages — was done by Matt Ashare, Chris 
Delyani, and Mitch Mitchell. Big thanks to Caro- 
line Knapp for her sage editorial advice and help. 
And we never could have gotten this stuff out of 
the computer without Harry Brown and Dan 
Kennedy. And last but never least, our tireless de- 
sign director Cleo Leontis put it all together and 
made it sing. 





Copyright 1991 by the Boston Phoenix, Inc. All rights reserved. 
Reproduction without permission, by any means whatsoever, is 
prohibited. 
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DANCE 
by Thea Singer 


Toeing the line with homegrown favorites 


WORLD BEAT 
by Banning Eyre 


Global sounds hit center stage 


FOLK*C&W 
by Paul Brownfield and W.B. Pescosolido 


Songs about women and trains 


by Jim Macnie 
py rap, and Guns N’ Roses 


fs 


by Lloyd Schwartz 
A little fall music 


JAZZ eae 
by Ed Hazell 309 


Big names and new sounds 


CLASSICAL 





MICHAEL ROMANOS 





NIGHTLIFE 
: by Matt Ashare 
EARLY-MUSIC ACES: the Handel rm | tar 
and Haydn Society perform. From combat rock to Scotch on the rocks Bp 
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THE NIGHTCLUB & GRILLE AT r o ted 


SCULLERS 


SEPTEMBER Shows 9 & 11 

September 13 &14, Fri & Sat $11 
CAROL SLOANE with 
DAVE FRISHBERG., piano 
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=f , SUITE HOTEL 


2 ; STORROW DRIVE + BOSTON AT THE MASS PIKE EXIT 


UES 8& 10, Fri - Sat 8:30-10:30 















FRAG ASTER, Outlets 931-2000 Tickets Parking & info. 783-0803: 


OCTOBER. Shows Tues é 


— ‘ October 2 & 3, Wed & Thurs 








LARRY CORYELL UARTET feat. Kenney Barron, piano; Buster 
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International dance trou 


the line with homegr 


by Thea Singer 
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ith the Massachusetts Cultural 
Council’s recent layoff of 40 
percent of its staff, you might 
expect this season’s dance of- 
ferings to be one catch-step 
away from the grave. And 
though to date there’s a notice- 
able paucity of scheduled per- 
formances for local troupes (we heard 
nothing from in-town notable Marcus 
Schulkind, for instance), the watchword 
among larger presenters seems to be: 
when the going gets tough, the tough get 
going, literally — to distant lands like 
Tibet, Israel, Belgium, Africa, and the So- 
viet (no longer) Union. 

A case in point: World Music will pre- 
sent the US premiere of The Lhamo Folk 
Opera of Tibet (October 3, Sanders The- 
atre, Harvard University). The company, a 
35-member ensemble of dancers, singers, 
and musicians who perform traditional Ti- 
betan dance, music, and rituals (some sa- 
cred, some folk, some pure theater), 
emerges from the Tibetan Institute of the 
Performing Arts, a school established in 
India by the Dalai Lama to preserve Ti- 





| betan culture following his countrymen’s 


abortive 1959 revolt against the occupying 


| Chinese. Past shows have included the or- 


nate and colorful costumes, elaborate 
masks, intricate hand gestures, and spins, 
leaps, and stamping of Bak Cham (“The 
Sacred Mask Dance”) and the “Dance of 


| the Lords of the Cemeteries,” a romp for 
| four red skeletons sporting long undulat- 


ing fingernails and fans jutting from the 


| sides of their heads. 





Taking to the air to drop down works 
far-flung as well as homegrown, Dance 
Umbrella too brings to Boston prosceni- 
ums pieces to expand not just our dance 
but our cultural vocabularies. Topping this 
fall’s roster is the Israeli/Jewish-Ameri- 
can Dance Festival (Emerson Majestic 
Theatre), the first international festival of 
contemporary Israeli and Jewish-American 
dance. This highly charged program in- 
cludes the Batsheva Dance Company 
(October 11 and 12); Liz Lerman/The 
Dance Exchange and Victoria Marks 
(October 15 and 16); Nir Ben Gal/Liat 
Dror and Amiel Malalé Dance (October 
17 and 18); and Women of Yemen (Octo- 
ber 19 and 20). 

Founded in Israel by none other than 
the grande dame of modern dance, 
Martha Graham, 26 years ago, Batsheva is 
that country’s premier modern-dance 


| repertory company. Noted for its dancers’ 


vigor and athletic eroticism, the organiza- 
tion has extended its aesthetic reach over 
the years, incorporating into its repertoire 
works by Kurt Jooss, Paul Taylor, Jerome 
Robbins, David Parsons, Mark Morris, 
and Elisa Monte. 

Liz Lerman, known for her bent toward 


| inter-generational casts, will probe the is- 
sue of assimilation in her The Good Jew? 


Victoria Marks’s The Parable Project, also 
a piece that uses senior citizens, here as 
historians and storytellers, explores how 


| parables and myths give us insight into 
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ourselves. The duo of Nir Ben Gal/Liat 
Dror offers Equus Asinus (“Donkey”), an 
exposé on the historic role of this beast of 
burden in Israeli society and how it serves 
as a metaphor for the tensions between the 
Jewish and Arab communities. Amiel 
Malalé Dance (Malalé is a former member 
of the Hub’s own Danceworks, now dis- 
banded), brings to the stage Remnants of 
My Sand Castle, an alternately poignant 
and wrenching piece inspired by poetry he 
wrote while serving in the Israeli army 
about friends killed in war and his despair 
over a divided Israel. Women of Yemen 
features, among others, the multi-talented 
Margalit Ovid’s Through the Gate of Aden, 
a dramatic meditation on desert images. 
Graham herself said of Margalit: “She 
never comes on the stage for me to see her 
that tears do not come to my eyes.” 

From distant shores comes Belgian 
choreographer Wim Vandekeybus and his 
company Ultima Vez (November 1 and 2, 
Emerson Majestic Theatre). The electrify- 
ing dances of Vandekeybus burn with lu- 
minous power — in his evening-length 
Messengers of Bad News, a portion of the 
stage literally catches fire. Vandekeybus 
brings to Boston his multi-disciplinary Al- 
ways the Same Lies, wherein he comingles 
props, film, a soundtrack by composer Pe- 
ter Vermeersch and his jazz/rock band 
called X-Legged Sally, and dive-bombing, 
elaborately designed high-flying movement 
to draw a kinetic “portrait” of an 87-year- 
old German man. Central to Vandekey- 
bus’s aesthetic is, as he puts it, “the inten- 
sity of moments when you don’t have a 
choice, when other things decide for you 
— like falling in love, or the second before 
an accident.” 

From the American heartland, Dance 
Umbrella brings an ethnic collaboration of 
another sort: the Muntu Dance Theatre 
of Chicago (January 30 and 31, Strand 
Theatre). “Muntu” means “essence of hu- 
manity” in the Buntu dialect, and that’s 
just the sensation these dynamic dancers 
and musicians hope to transmit. Employ- 
ing rhythms of the African and African- 
American worlds, from Senegal to South 
Africa, Harlem to Brazil, they celebrate the 
human spirit via both ritual and contem- 
porary dances, showing how its vitality has 
been expressed by African peoples through 
time and space. 

Two worlds also come together with the 
nonprofit Ice Theatre of New York 
(February 14, Walter Brown Arena). Exe- 
cuting an innovative blend of figure skat- 
ing and theatrical dancing, the company 
aims to present skating as a performing art 
rather than a competitive athletic event or 
a commercial enterprise. To those ends, it 
centers its teaching on the Plié Power 
Workshop, based on ideas of John Curry 
and developed by artistic director Rob 
McBrie. Among its choreographers are 
movement experimentalists Wendy Per- 
ron, Laura Dean, and Ann Carlson. (Ice 
skating for all follows the performance.) 

The Bank of Boston Celebrity Series (all 
performances at the Wang Center), also, 
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“MOTHERS OF ISRAEL,” featuring Ze’eva Cohen, is part of the Israeli/Jewish American Dance Festival (October 19 and 20). 


reaches hands across a breach (though 
given recent events, one that’s significantly 
narrowing) to bring the Moiseyev Dance 
Company (September 19 and 22) within 
view. Like several characters in his Night 
on Bald Mountain, former Bolshoi Ballet 
dancer and choreographer Igor Moiseyev 
is something of a sorcerer: he has taken 
the folk-dance styles of 15 nations of the 
Soviet Union, poured them into to the 
mold -of classical technique, and filtered 
the mix through his own modern theatrical 
sensibility to concoct a contemporary- 
dance idiom replete with erotica, bravura, 
and athletic prowess. His intent, for the 
brightly clad ensemble of 150 virtuosic 
dancers and musicians that make up his 
troupe, is to capture the essence’ of each 
republic’s original dances if not the actual 
steps. Thus, his highly innovative compo- 
sitions retain the flavor of their forebears 
(for instance, the martial dances of Geor- 
gia) while reflecting 20th-century ingenu- 
ity — like the illusion of caped marauders 
gliding across the stage as if on horseback. 
In contrast are the very American dances 
of the born-in-the-USA Paul Taylor 
Dance Company (January 31 through 
February 2). At turns playful and dark, ex- 
uberant and tender, lyrical and witty, Tay- 
lor’s creations communicate to us not only 
the familiar but also the elusive and the 
seemingly superhuman. It’s been almost 10 
years since Taylor’s audacious, technically 
facile dancers thrilled us with their whirl- 
wind athleticism or grabbed us with their 
poignantly evocative everyday gestures. 
Home — a new home, in fact — is 
where the art is, too, for the Boston Ballet, 
now entering its 28th season (all perfor- 
mances at the Wang Center). September 
marks a month-long celebration of the 
opening of the Boston Ballet’s new digs, at 
19 Clarendon Street, in the South End. 
The five-story facility, designed by archi- 
tect Graham Gund, is one of the largest 
dance spaces in the country (under its roof 
stretch six state-of-the-art rehearsal studios 
plus one Grand Studio that is larger than 
the Wang Center stage) and will serve as a 
center for dance in New England. A free 
community open house will be held on 
September 15, from 1 to 5 p.m. 
Tunneling back to the Romantic era 
with the company, we encounter Giselle 
(October 17-27), the classic story of love 
and betrayal. This season, Galina Ulanova, 
now 81, the great Bolshoi ballerina who 
was especially famed for her interpretation 
of the frail peasant girl Giselle, will coach 
the Boston Ballet dancers and work inten- 
sively with the company’s own Giselles: 
Trinidad Sevillano, Jennifer Gelfand, and 
Karen Scalzitti. Also from the mists of 
time comes Bruce Wells’s fantastical ren- 
dition of Shakespeare’s comedy of errors 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream (February 6- 
16). A ballet in two acts, the Bard’s tale of 
mismatched lovers, magic spells, and mis- 
chievous fairies and their King (Oberon) 
and Queen (Titania) is set to Felix Men- 
delssohn’s Incidental Music, with addi- 
tional measures from the composer’s Fair 
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Melusina Overture. Also on the program 
will be George Balanchine’s Allegro Bril- 
lante. 

As any child knows, Nutcrackers never 
die, they just experience multiple rebirths. 
This year, from November 29, 1991, 
through January 5, 1992, the Boston Bal- 
let will present 47 performances of the 
E.T.A. Hoffmann classic. 

Speaking of familiar turf, Dance Collec- 
tive of Boston presents a repeat of its Pipe 
Dream (September 20, Boston Center for 
the Arts Cyclorama), a one-hour move- 
ment-installation event. Initially inspired 
by the architecture of the Back Bay train 
station, the piece, jointly conceived and 
choreographed by Dance Collective artistic 
directors Judith Chaffee, Martha Arm- 
strong Gray, and Dawn Kramer, is, at its 
most concrete, an exploration of a three- 
dimensional, thousand-pound scaffolding 
environment whose levels range from three 
to 13 feet above the floor. It is a world of 
cages and warrens, private rooms and 
public corridors, doorways that confine 
and windows that open into the world. 
Posited within this labyrinth is a play of 
opposites: constriction versus the freedom 
to surpass limits; territoriality versus hos- 
pitality, three-dimensional bodies versus 
two-dimensional shadows awash on the 
brick walls. 

Also from our own backyard but operat- 
ing from the assumption that the sky’s the 
limit, local luminary Beth Soll teams up 
with composer/laser artist Paul Earls to 
present the multimedia work Mozart and 
Cosmology (December 13 and 14, Black- 
man Auditorium, Northeastern). Com- 
memorating the 200th anniversary of 
Mozart’s death, the collaboration is lit by 
activated laser imagery drawn from classi- 
cal and contemporary views of subatomic 
structure and based on the composer’s 
music, 18th-century social dances, and the 
latest cosmological theories about the ori- 
gin of the universe. Grounding the pro- 
gram is Soll’s Rustling Dance, a solo ac- 
companied by improvised percussion 
sounds. 

And finally, if you need a production 
that really hits where the heart is, be sure 
to see Boston’s own P. DiMuro & Associ- 
ates’ “Significant Others: Dances for 
Family, Friends, and Lovers” (October 4 
and 5, Suffolk University’s C. Walsh The- 
ater), an evening of works exploring the 
ties that bind and, sometimes, break us by 
choreographers Ruth Birnberg, Peter 
DiMuro, Aviva Geismar, Fiona Marcotty, 
and Susan Rose. Local audiences will get a 
second chance here to witness DiMuro’s 
emotionally mind-blowing Waltz — a 
quartet for video (by Robert Lawson), 
American Sign Language interpreter, text 
(David Craig Austin’s The Gifts), and 
dancer (DiMuro). An homage to the pow- 
er of love and the pain of loss wrought by 
AIDS, this eloquent collage shows 
DiMuro as a man literally running for his 
life, a marathoner who’s hit Heartbreak 
Hill, and those who care for, fight for, and 
ultimately will mourn him. Q 
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Global sounds hit center stage, 
from Zairian soukous to Haitian rara pop 


by Banning Eyre 


o far, 1991 has been a banner year 
for world music in Boston. Coming 
into summer, three Afro-Caribbean 
music clubs were operating, and a 
string of successful live shows were 
put on by World Music, the Hub’s 
first promoter dedicated to present- 
ing a wide range of international 
sounds. To boot, in 1991, new local bands 
have managed to introduce Zairian souk- 
ous, Brazilian chorino, and Haitian rara 
pop to many of Boston’s traditional rock 
and jazz rooms. 

This fall, the bounty continues with an 
unprecedented cluster of concerts, club 
dates, and lecture/performances. The big 
news is Cambridge-based World Music’s 
series of 11 shows, five of them featuring 
leading African pop acts, including some 
Boston debuts. Cameroon’s bush punks 
Les Tetes Brulees tear up the stage at the 
Somerville Theater on Friday, September 
13. If these guys look and sound half as 
wild as they do on record, this will be 
choice, especially for guitar freaks. Shar- 
ing the bill with Tetes Brulees will be Fata- 
la — drumming and dance from Guinea, 
in full regalia with an all-female front line, 
a rarity in traditional African shows. 

Then, on successive Fridays at Night- 


stage, you do the dancing with two of the 
top Zairian soukous outfits. September 
20, it’s Papa Wemba. Wemba’s slick 
Paris/Kinshasa beat cranks in a dance 
club. So don’t be dissuaded if you found 
him out of place in Africa Oye. On 
September 21, Kanda Bongo Man deliv- 
ers purer, sweeter, guitar-oriented souk- 
ous. Kanda will have along Nene 
Tchakou, the latest Zairian guitar hero to 
hit the Paris scene. Come to these two 
shows and you'll see why soukous is the 
most popular dance music on the African 
continent. 

Zimbabwe’s jubilant Bhundu Boys — 
re-vamped since we last saw them — hit 
Nightstage on Friday, October 25. But 
that about does it for known African club 
acts. There*will be reggae at the Channel, 
including Jimmy Cliff, on September 18, 
Pato Banton and Shinehead on Septem- 
ber 28, and a tribute to the Wailers on 
September 29, with Andrew Tosh and the 
I-Threes joining Bob Marley’s legendary 
band. All that aside, though, when Cuba’s 
renowned bandleader Israel Lopez, a/k/a 
Cachao, hits the Roxy with his 14-piece 
mambo band, November 1, in a “Hal- 
loween Mambo-Dance Party,” the dancing 

See BEAT, page 8 





| appearance at Sanders Theater this fall. 
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will be truly serious. 

The fall will see some spectacular 
stage shows as well. On October 3, 
the 35-member Lhama Folk Opera 
of Tibet makes a once-in-a-lifetime 
appearence at Sanders Theater. Ex- 
pect colorful pageantry and Hi- 
malayan yodeling from this troupe, 
founded by the Dalai Lama in 1959. 
Another “big” show will be Nigerian 
drummer and bandleader Babatundi 
Olatunji with his Drums of Passion 
at the Somerville Theater on Friday, 
November 1. Olatunji will be back 
sometime later in the fall to appear 
with Grateful Dead drummer Mickey 
Hart’s newest percussion extravagan- 
za, Planet Drum. 

If you prefer a simpler sort of 
grandeur, you can catch Argentine 
folk legend Mercedes Sosa. With her 
fabulous contralto voice and her 
stylistically diverse songs of struggle 
and dignity, Sosa returns to Sympho- 
ny Hall on Friday, November 1. 
While we’re on South American trea- 
sures, Boston’s finest Brazilian musi- 
cians will honor their country’s con- 
temporary masters — Jobim, Nasci- 
mento, Gilberto Gil — in a series of 
tribute concerts: November 3 and 17 
at the Middle East Café, and Decem- 
ber 4 and 18 at Nightstage. 

Let’s not forget Europe. From 
Scotland, the Tannahill Weavers 
play driving Celtic music at the 
Somerville Theater, on September 
12, and on Saturday, September 14, 
last year’s successful Gaelic/African 
crossover project, Mouth Music, 
moves out of the recording studio 
and into the Somerville Theater. If 
the patient lives, this could be spec- 
tacular. On October 12, Hungary’s 
Muzikas play ancient, exhilarating 
folk at the Blackmun Auditorium at 
Northeastern University. On October 
19, at Paine Hall, Britain’s a cappella 


| quartet Beggar’s Velvet make a wel- 


come return to the area. Scotland’s 
traditionally oriented Battlefield 
Band bring a new star-studded line- 
up to Cary Hall in Lexington on 
November 2. But you’ll have to 
choose between that and Boston’s 
own adventurous queens of world 
folk, Libana, who make a rare local 
appearance at the Somerville The- 
ater, also on November 2. 

On the acoustic side of world mu- 
sic, | recommend three local acts who 
will appear around town this fall. The 
quintet Natraj play jazz blended with 
Indian and West African rhythms and 
melodic stylings. Natraj appears two 
Sundays — September 22 and Octo- 
ber 6 — at the Willow. Also excellent 
is Ache, a local Cuban band who play 
traditional bata drumming and other 
percussion styles used in the Santeria 
religion. Ache’s set builds from these 
roots into hot Afro-Cuban dance mu- 
sic, but their gnarly percussion 
grooves are especially memorable. 
You can check them out at the Ja- 
maica Plain Firehouse on Saturday, 
September 28, and at Ryles on Octo- 
ber 17 and 24. Finally, Tudo Azul 
play Brazilian chorino, delightfully 
lilting, string-picking jazz from the 
cafés of Rio de Janeiro in the ’30s and 
40s — check with the Firehouse for 
dates. 

On October 3, Tudo Azul open a 
series called Music for a Thursday 
Evening at the Blacksmith House in 
Harvard Square. The following 
Thursday, October 10, Japanese mu- 
sicmaster Elizabeth Relan Bennett 
delivers a lecture/performance on the 
shakuhachi, that venerable Samurai 
of bamboo flutes, capable of produc- 
ing some of the most haunting and 
mysterious sounds of any instrument 
on earth. The Blacksmith series con- 
cludes its world music series on 
November 7 with Stan Scott singing 
and playing songs collected from 
mystics, soldiers, boat people, and 
brewers in India and Ireland — you 
figure out which came from where. 

The ICA is producing some note- 
worthy Mexican events this fall, 
among them one musical must. On 
October 24 and 25, at Villa Victoria, 
Astrid Hadad reinterprets Mexican 
history through songs in the style of 
1930s political cabaret. With elabo- 
rate costumery, a band, and a “voice 
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to raise the dead,” Hadad should win 
some hearts and minds in this inti- 
mate setting. 

For worldbeat nightlife too, local 
options abound. Watch for Batwell 
Rada with their percussion-based 
Haitian pop. The band have strong 
material, a solid sound, and a loyal 
following that makes every show an 
occasion. Batwell next appear upstairs 
at Ryles on Thursday, September 19. 
Ibrahima Camara’s Worldbeat also 
continue to go strong with their 
heavy-drumming Senegalese pop and 
reggae. 

Drummer Bob Moses’s hip-hop- 
meets-worldbeat project, Mozamba, 
pump it up any way you like it. 
Stylistic variety and jazz-informed ar- 
ranging never come at the expense of 
a hearty dance feel. Mozamba will be 
the feature band next Sunday, 
September 15, at the Oxfam America 
Boston Common blowout. Later that 
night, and on Sunday, September 29, 
Mozamba return to one of their 
home bases, the Western Front. 
Wildest Dreams also play polished 
worldpop fusion with a solid core of 
gospel, reggae, and the more-celebra- 
tory African pop styles. Meanwhile, 
keep an eye on Freestyle. This un- 
likely soukous outfit headed by Seat- 
tle guitarist Leif Totusek are in a jazz 
phase for the time being, playing 
Wednesdays downstairs at Ryles. 

There are also still Afro-Caribbean 
DJ nights — Saturdays at Club Kili- 
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tune into WMBR-FM (88.1) for the 
eclectic Alien’s Corner from 4 to 6 
p.m., and later that night, catch some 
North African and Middle Eastern 
music on Mecca, 8 to 11 p.m on 
WZBC-FM, (90.3). 

If you want to take this music 
home, this fall will bring its share of 
noteworthy world-music releases. 
Mango Records is undergoing reor- 
ganization, so its steady string of 
world-pop titles is waning. But expect 
the new Kindala from Brazil’s sensa- 
tional Bahian singer, Margareth 
Menezes. Shanachie, masters of the 
shrewd licensing deal, releases two ir- 
resistible compilations this fall — 
Tabu Ley Rochereau’s Man from 
Kinshasa, featuring the best of the 
Zairian bandleader’s recent work, 
and Silk, a collection of early hits by 
Sheila Chandra, the first Indian 
singer to make Hindi pop with 
enough edge for the Western market. 
Shanachie will also bring us Captured 
Live, a concert album by South 
African reggae man Lucky Dube, as 
well as a brand-new release by a 
Brooklyn-based Haitian band called 
Rara Machine, out to rival the phe- 
nomenal success of the voudou-in- 
spired Boukman Eksperyans. 

As for more off-beat world music, 
Peter Gabriel’s Real World label will 
release a new album of traditional 
music from Rossy of Madagascar. 
Rossy is master of numerous en- 
chanting instruments, including the 


PAPA WEMBA, a top Zairian soukous performer, turns on 
the heat at Nightstage next week. 


manjaro (a/k/a the Hub Club). At 
Choices, in Union Square, Somer- 
ville, there are Latin dance contests 
three nights a week: Wednesday, it’s 
Spanish-American music; Friday it’s 
salsa; and Saturday, it’s merengue 
from the Dominican Republic, the 
fastest style in the Caribbean. Across 
town, at the Jamaica Plain Firehouse 
Multi-Cultural Arts Center, Saturday 


night is Café Makossa — plenty of _ 


styles, friendly instruction, a great 
place to get your feet wet. 

Often, Boston’s world-music events 
take place in community settings 
where only those in the know find 
them. One way to keep up is to listen 
to the radio. WERS-FM (88.9) con- 
tinues its anything-goes world-music 
show Gyroscope, weekdays from 2 to 
5 p.m. You can also get hot tips as 
well as great Latin, African, and 
Caribbean on Con Salsa, Saturdays at 
10 p.m. on WBUR-FM (90.9), right 
after Afropop Worldwide. On Sunday, 


valiha, a delicate Indonesian/African 
harp. Also, GlobeStyle Records will 
soon release Friends, Fiends, and 
Fronds, a collection of never-before- 
on-CD rarities by musical pranksters 
3-Mustaphas-3. And watch for Mil- 
ton Quinhentos and Nimala Carlos 
playing Mozambican skiffle, lively 
acoustic street music recorded on lo- 
cation by the intrepid GlobeStyle field 
team. 

Rounder will be coming out with 
some intriguing titles as well: Old 
World Beat, by the Klezmer Conser- 
vatory Band; Roots, Rock, Soca, by 
Trinidad’s Black Satin; and Central 
Asia in Forest Hills, NY: Music of the 
Bukarin Jewish Ensemble, not your 
average Muslim-Jewish fusion album. 
Finally, from Tropical Storm, watch 
for Love Tantuezia, by Argentina’s 
virtuoso of the new tango, Astor Pi- 
azzolla, and also Djanka, the first in- 
ternational release by a sensational 
Malian singer, Djanka Diabate. QO 
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Songs about women and trains: 
folk and country in the big city 


by Paul Brownfield and W.B. Pescosolido 


he folk-and-country music situation 
in Boston is a study in opposites. Al- 
though you can hear folk every- 
where, from the coffeehouses to the 
T stations, country is something you 
catch in passing, say, on the Nash- 
ville Network. You may be able to 
find cowboy boots in clothing stores, 
but that’s about as far as the honky-tonk 
spirit extends in the commonwealth. Here, 
then, is a look at the split screen in acous- 
tic music this fall. 

Casual folk fans may be thinking this is 
going to be a slow fall. The Indigo Girls 
won’t have anything new for a while, fol- 
lowing this year’s release of their live EP, 
Back on the Bus, Y'all. Tracy Chapman 
has a record coming in October, but no 
one at Elektra knows what it’s going to be 
called. Shawn Colvin has been busy back- 
ing Richard Thompson on his Rumor and 
Sigh tour; Colvin played a new song at this 
year’s Newport Folk Festival, and is re- 
portedly in LA working on her follow-up 
to Steady On for CBS. 

So much for the big three. But in 
Boston, where folk fans know all about life 
after Tracy and the Indigo Girls, it’ll be a 
busy fall. This year, the coffeehouse line- 
up is typically strong. You can expect visits 
from Christine Lavin, Patty Larkin, David 


Wilcox, and Cheryl Wheeler in the next 
two months. 

Christine Lavin, the singer/songwrit- 
er/“mysterious woman” has two record 
releases this fall on Rounder: Compass, a 
solo effort currently in stores, and When 
October Goes, which is due out October 
15. The latter is a compilation of autumn 
love songs, featuring tunes about the leaf- 
peeping season from Patty Larkin, Cheryl 
Wheeler, and Lavin’s ex-flame, John Gor- 
ka. The idea for the seasonal record grew 
out of the highly successful “On a Win- 
ter’s Night” Christmas show Lavin put to- 
gether last year with the aforementioned 
crew. 

Compass, Lavin’s latest solo effort, 
seemed like a somewhat somber album ti- 
tle from a woman who has given us such 
songs as “Good Thing You Can’t Read My 
Mind” and “If I Could Be Sonja Henje.” 

“I'd like to think it’s my best record 
yet,” Lavin said of Compass, on the phone 
from New York. “A lot of people have told 
me my records don’t live up to my live 
performances. So on this one I tried to 
record the songs in a unique way, to try to 
capture the spontaneity of my shows.” 
This includes dubbing tap-dancing sound 
effects underneath one of her extended so- 
liloquies on the cut “High Heels.” Lavin 
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Boston audiences for 20 years. 


has a wonderfully self-deprecating wit and 
her more serious songs really creep up on 
you. She’s at the Somerville Theater on 
September 28 for two evening shows. 

Patty Larkin, whose 1990 release, In 
the Square, scored big at the Boston Music 
Awards last year, has graduated to major- 
labeldom, joining John Gorka on Wind- 
ham Hill. Her first record for the label’s 
subsidiary, High Street, will be released in 
early November. It’s called Tango, and 
features back-up help from several musi- 
cians in the Windham Hill stable. 
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STRAIGHT-AHEAD COUNTRY: John 
Lincoln Wright and his guitar have entertained 
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“I'd like to think it’s my 
most honest record yet,” 
Larkin said from her home 
in Wellfleet. “It’s a pretty 
pared-down sound, focus- 
ing a lot on my guitar and 
voice. And it was a treat to 
work with some of the stu- 
dio musicians at Windham 
Hill.” Larkin will give the 
release a boost with a one- 
time only show at Sanders 
Theater on November 15. 

Sanders, by the way, also 
has Chris Williamson 
scheduled on October 4, 
and Arlo Guthrie on 
November 23. Call Folktree 
Productions (641-1010) to 
get ticket information for 
all the Sanders shows. 

Folktree is also handling 
Nancy Griffith's Novem- 
ber 2 appearance at Sym- 
phony Hall. Griffith’s mu- 
sic is a nice marriage of 
folk and country, combin- 
ing delicate vocals and 
front-porch lyrics. In con- 
cert, she’s a real chatty 
treat. Griffith’s latest al- 
bum, Late Night Grand 
Hotel, is due out this 
month. 

Anyone who’s seen David 
Wilcox in one of the cof- 
feehouses knows first-hand 
about his acoustic mastery; 
in such intimate surround- 
ings, it’s fun just to watch 
him tune his guitar. Wilcox, 
whose Home Again album 
came out this month on A&M, will play a 
bigger hall when he comes to the Paradise 
on October 3. It’s best to see Wilcox in the 
intimate environs of a coffeehouse — he 
tends to sing in hushed tones — but then 
again the Paradise ain’t exactly the 
Worcester Centrum. 

Cliff Eberhardt opened the second day 
at this year’s Newport Folk Festival with 
an engaging set, and you can see Eber- 
hardt, along with David Buskin and the 
Pousette-Dart Band, on October 11 at 
See FOLK * C&W, page 10 
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Nightstage. Darden Smith, a guy who 
straddles the line between country and folk 
and is getting some airplay, visits Night- 
stage on September 19. Also look for Irish 
folk singer June Tabor at the Cambridge 
club on October 24. 

In a sense it’s almost disappointing to 
see folk artists make it big enough to move 
to auditoriums and concert halls. Their 
music is always more personal in a coffee- 
house, and you wouldn’t miss much this 
fall by sticking to the smaller folk houses. 

Passim, in Harvard Square, turns 22 in 
October. This fall owner Bob Donlin has 
booked his usual high-quality fare. High- 
lights include Aztec Two-Step, September 
27 through 29, Cheryl Wheeler, October 
11 through 13, Rory Block, November 1 
and 2, and Cindy Kallet, November 8 
through 10. 

The Me & Thee Coffeehouse, in Mar- 
blehead, also celebrates its 22nd birthday 
this fall. Dates of note at the North Shore 
venue are Claudia Schmidt on October 4, 
and Greg Brown, the pride of Ottumwa, 
Iowa, on October 25. Brown is someone 
to catch; his songs are both wry and heart- 
felt, and he sings the best darn song about 
coffee I’ve ever heard. 

There are numerous other coffeehouses 
that book similar line-ups (the Old Vienna, 
in Westborough, the Nameless Coffee- 
house, in Harvard Square, and Christo- 
pher’s, in Cambridge’s Porter Square, 
which books mostly street musicians). The 


best way to keep abreast of the various 
schedules is by listening to folk on the ra- 
dio. They play not only the bigger names, 
but local quality folk artists who only have 
tapes circulating, like Ellis Paul and Brian 
Dozier. Here’s a short list of where to 
turn: The Coffeehouse, Monday through 
Friday from 6 to 10 a.m. on WERS-FM 
(88.9), Acoustic Images, Monday through 
Friday from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m. on WUMB- 
FM (91.9), and Walden Radio, WADN- 
AM (1120), in Concord, which is one of 
the few commercial folk radio stations in 
the country. 

WADN, by the way, is holding a hecku- 
va festival in the parking lot outside its 
studios on September 22, from noon to 6 
p.m. The festival, designed to celebrate the 
second anniversary of the station, has an 
impressive line-up, including Livingston 
Taylor, Bill Morrissey, Chris Smither, 
Brook Williams, the Story, Cheryl 
Wheeler, and Greg Brown. Tickets are a 
bargain at two bucks. Call (508) 371- 
3206 to get more info. 

The independent record labels have 
some fresh releases this fall. Highlights in- 
clude Jonathan Richman’s Having a Party 
with Jonathan, a live compilation record 
(late September release on Rounder), and 
Peter Keane’s The Goodnight Blues, 
which will come out in October on North- 
eastern Records. Bill Morrissey has called 
Keane “the one guy in Boston with the 
smarts, talent, and the stage presence to 
go all the way.” 


Country and western 
Country-and-western music in Boston 
had its heyday in the late ’70s and early 
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’80s, and enjoyed a resurgence in the mid 
’80s thanks to cow punk. But now, long 
after Jonathan Swift’s became Catch a Ris- 
ing Star, and WBOS went to yuppie rock, 
C&W has been marginalized. Most big- 
name country stars play south of Boston, 
in Hartford, ‘Connecticut, or Providence, 
Rhode Island, with very little country be- 
ing played in the Hub. 

According to John Lincoln Wright, one 
of Boston’s few remaining straight-ahead 
country performers, “the city’s tougher 
than it’s ever been, and it directly relates to 
radio.” If you haven’t already grown frus- 
trated spinning the dial in search of coun- 
try and western, there are a few places to 
find it. WHRB-FM (95.3) has Brian and 
Cousin Linn’s version of Hillbilly at Har- 
vard on Saturday mornings — tune in for 
choice traditional country sounds, both old 
and new. Sunday mornings you can find 
country music on WZBC-FM (91.5). And 
WCTK-FM (98.1), out in New Bedford, is 
a commercial station that plays country 
‘round the clock. 

Otherwise, the dial is pretty dry, and 
without solid airplay, it’s difficult for local 
C&W performers, like Big Barn Burning, 
the Wheelers & Dealers, and Daryl Scott, 
to sustain a solid audience. Nevertheless, 
there is still an audience, and there’s some 
damn fine country music being played in 
Boston — you just have to look to find it. 

The best places to look are county fairs, 
roadhouses, and rock clubs. If you’re in 
the mood for some of Nashville’s best, 
Johnny Cash will be playing the Topsfield 
Fair with the Carter Family October 8 
through 10. The Man in Black may be 
wearing a toupee, but his voice is still true. 
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A favorite of the roadhouses in the 
Boston area, John Lincoln Wright will be 
playing at the Blue Star, in Saugus, Octo- 
ber 4 and 5. Wright has been a household 
name to New England country fans for al- 
most 20 years and has shared the stage 
with such greats as Merle Haggard, Willie 
Nelson, Waylon Jennings, and Emmylou 
Harris. In the offing for Wright is a rous- 
ing gem of an album recorded live in stu- 
dio in just 10 hours. The result, called 
Honky Tonk Verite, is due in stores mid 
September on Rounder Records. 

Kip and Stan Martin, under the moniker 
the Martin Brothers, are a longtime staple 
of the Boston country scene. Kip Martin’s . 
more progressive incarnation, the Merles 
(named after Merle Haggard), stay true to 
traditional country but with a rock edge. 
The Merles open for Carlene Carter 
(Johnny Cash’s stepdaughter, for those 
keeping track) at the the Channel on Sep- 
tember 20. The Merles can be heard on 
North by Northeast, a compilation of 
Boston-based “roots music” recently re- 
leased by Northeastern Records. Also ap- 
pearing on this album are the country 
blues band the Immortals, playing Beg- 
gar’s Banquet-era Stones, and Chris Mur- 
phy, with his mix of traditional Celtic and 
bluegrass styles with "90s technology. The 
Cowlicks, Miss Xanna Don’t & the Will- 
in’, and the Blood Oranges, playing their 
raucous brand of garage bluegrass, are 
also on the record. 

The Boston Bluegrass Union seems to 
be singlehandedly trying to keep bluegrass 
alive in the Boston area. Once a month, 
from October to May, the BBU sponsors 
bluegrass shows of local and national acts 
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Cambridge 281 Concord Avenue (617) 876-3988 





One of the oak computer 
workcenters available from 
Delta Design and Circle Furniture. 
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in Harvard Square (call the BBU at 461- 
1549 for more information on the upcom- 
ing schedule). And the first Sunday of 
each month, the BBU sponsors a “Pickin’ 
Party” at the Brookline Arts Center in 
Brookline. This is a freewheeling bluegrass 
jam where all the musicians who are 
around get together to play. It’s open to 
the public, for players or just listeners. The 
Massachusetts Audubon Society is also 
putting on a three-day Harvest Festival at 
Drumlin Farm in Lincoln, the weekend of 
October 12 through 14. Among other ac- 
tivities, there will be three days of continu- 
ous bluegrass and folk music. You can call 
the Audubon Society at 259-9807. 

Other bluegrass to watch for is the Bad 
Livers, at Johnny D’s on October 27. The 
Livers play their own unique brand of 
Texas thrash bluegrass and are a good bet 
live. Southern Rail, a veteran bluegrass 
outfit, check into the Colonial Inn in Con- 
cord on October 4. Local act Northern 
Lights, playing progressive bluegrass with 
a nod toward Cajun, country, and jazz, are 
included on the Walden Radio acoustic 
festival bill September 22. 

“Acoustic Underground” is designed as 
a talent contest for local musicians who 
can play country, folk, ska, or any other 
genre in an acoustic setting. The competi- 
tion runs from October 1 through Novem- 
ber 13, every Tuesday and Thursday night 
at five venues (Bunratty’s, Catch a Rising 
Star, Club 3, Edible Rex, and Nightstage). 
Applications are being accepted until 
September 23. Call 395-8180 for more 
details. 

There are also country-and-western 
open-mike nights at the Blue Star, in 
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HONEST MUSIC: Patty Larkin, fresh from her signing with 


Windham Hill, will be at Sanders Theater November 15. 


Saugus, every Wednesday night, and the 
“Songwriter’s Night” at Christopher’s, in 
Porter Square, on the first Sunday of ev- 
ery month. 

The Massachusetts Country Music 
Awards pays tribute to the groups toiling 


between the musical seams in Boston. This 
year’s show will be held September 30 at 
Lombardi’s, in Randolph. 

There are also a few good country discs 
to buy, including a boxed set of the leg- 
endary Patsy Cline’s work, as well as a 
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much-anticipated release from country 
star Garth Brooks, called Ropin’ the 
Wind. Rounder is re-issuing four more 
Jimmie Rodgers records (volumes 5 
through 8, which are due by mid Septem- 
ber). The label will also release Grass 
Routes, a new record from the versatile 
fiddler Vassar Clements, and Long Jour- 
ney, from the Dry Branch Fire Squad. 
Both should be in stores October 15. 

Unlike country, zydeco music has been 
able to reach across cultural lines and gar- 
ner a following among the urban set. 
You’re even hearing zydeco-based accor- 
dion bits creeping into mainstream rock. 
The cross-over success of zydeco could be 
due to how danceable the music is, though 
frankly, it’s a bit disconcerting to see a frat 
pack bopping around to zydeco without 
any sense of its Creole roots, or of where 
guys like C.J. Chenier and Boozoo 
Chavis got their sounds. 

Johnny D’s consistently books the best 
zydeco acts to hit Boston. Nathan & the 
Zydeco Cha Cha (September 19), the lo- 
cal Cajun treat Boogaloo Swamies 
(September 21), and New York’s Lucky 7 
(September 27) are on Johnny D’s bill. 

Finally, from the “yes they’re coming 
this fall but we don’t know where” con- 
cert-info department, some pretty big 
names: Rickie Lee Jones (who’s actually 
coming out with a album of jazz stan- 
dards), country star Dwight Yoakum (he 
of the “you couldn’t paint ’em on any 
tighter” jeans look) and folkie Maura 
O’Connell. Also, local club Catch 22, 
though not promising anything at this 
point, is trying to lure Richard Thompson 
into town. QO 
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if Your “Eating Out” Budget Is Low, 
Then Check Out “On the Cheap” in Styles. 
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Tele-Publishing Inc. is a national provider of S300 
and 800 interactive voice services. We special- 
ize in the development of SOO services for 
media companies. We developed Personal 
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major market publications nationwide including 
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EXAMPLE: Contemporary Sleep Sofa, Originally $699.00 Now $279.98* 





At Sears Boston Furniture Outlet, we offer super deals without restriction. 
You get the satisfaction of a great price, quality furniture, and the peace of 
mind only Sears can provide. So when you are out for a bargain, avoid all the 
traps and visit a store that will keep you smiling long after the hunt is over. 


*LIMITED QUANTITIES AVAILABLE - ALTERNATIVE STYLES AT SIMILAR SAVINGS 


SEARS 


Your money’s worth and a whole lot more. 


The Sears Outlet store is a central clearing house for furniture from Sears retail stores 
Returns, floor samples, damaged in transit, one-of-a-kind items are received daily and offered 
at tremendous savings. Quantities are limited, so hurry! All items are subject to prior sales 


Sears Warehouse @ 100 Allstate Road, Boston, MA 02125 @ 617-929-0218 
' Accessible Red Line to Andrew Sq. Cross ———— — 


by (1) So. Hampton St. Bridge 
“25,000 SQ. FT. Directions to Sears Warehouse 


Heading South on the Expressway, take Exit 16 
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SHOWROOM (Andrew Square exit) through Gas Station along 
access road to Guard Shack. 
HOURS: Going North on the Expressway, take Exit 16 


(Andrew Square exit) to top of ramp left onto 
Southampton St. to bottom of the bridge. Left to 
access road.to Guard Shack on your right. 





Mon.-Fri. 11:00 am - 8:00 pm 
Sat. 8:00 am - 4:30 pm 
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Rock, rap, 
and 

Guns N’ 
Roses 


by Jim Macnie 


INVASION: 


the Pogues 
entertain us 








with a 
concert and a 
compilation 
this fall. 


he other day I saw a guy in Tower 
Records buying CDs with the same 
aggressiveness that sparked mayhem 
in the Super Stop & Shop bread 
aisle after Hurricane Bob was re- 
ported to be hurdling up the East 
Coast. New releases is what that 
shoppin’ fool had under his arms. A 
smile is what the clerk behind the counter 
had on his face. 

Many clerks should be smiling this fall as 
the new releases begin pouring in. The 
buzz began months ago regarding the pop 
world’s big guns and their long-awaited 
works. If all goes as planned, you'll be able 
to hear Guns N’ Roses’ twin albums, Use 
Your Illusion I and IT (Geffen), by their an- 
nounced street date of September 17. And 
various remixes from Prince’s juicy Gett 
Off EP have made it to a few cassettes re- 
cently blasted at barbecues (“Clocking the 
Jizz” has a zen-bedroom beat). There are 
those who can’t wait for the full hit of the 
Minneapolis mighty mite’s Diamonds and 
Pearls, alleged to be loaded with both those 
gems, due from Paisley Park on September 
24. And because it has been so long since 
they unveiled the secret of rock-and-roll 
methodology in “Money For Nothing,” 
there’s still a buzz about the just-released 
Dire Straits disc, On Every Street (Warner 
Bros.). 

Speaking of rock stahs, U2 are poised to 
run the media gauntlet with Achtung Baby 
(Island), due in November. The album’s 
initial single, “The Fly,” is reaping the usu- 
al hoopla that accompanies Bono and com- 
pany’s every move. And at the end of Octo- 
ber, we’ll get to see how much significance 
Michael Jackson still carries in a post-hip- 
hop climate. His Dangerous is due from 
Epic on October 22, just around the same 


| time he’ll be giving Liz away. 


With hip-hop being a key parlance in 


| pop these days, there’s little doubt about 
| the amount of store space that will be dedi- 





cated to the music that keeps most systems 
boomin’. Women have proven their stature 
in the field, and one of the better female 
rappers who hasn’t made a full record wor- 
thy of her talents yet is MC Lyte. Act Like 
You Know (First Priority), due this month, 
might nip that reputation in the bud. 
Queen Latifah’s brand-new Nature of a 
Sista’ (Tommy Boy) is already being 
heralded as a fertile and fresh sophomore 
effort. Another crew looking to follow up 
on a strong debut is A Tribe Called Quest; 


their Low End Theory (Jive/BMG) is due 
by the end of September, as is Poor Righ- 
teous Teachers’ Pure Poverty (Profile). The 
homonymous debut from Las Vegas rap- 
pers Freeze will also appear, from the same 
label, along with Eerk & Jerk’s Dead Broke 
at the start of October. And the infamous 
DJ Quick has produced a disc from his 
Compton pals 2nd II None, which also 
hits from the Profile label. 

Speaking of infamous, the wholly blunt 
Schoolly D. kicks political ballistics with 
How a Black Man Feels (Capitol) at the 
start of October, which should coincide 
with the date set for PM Dawn’s wild- 
assed Of The Heart, Of the Soul and Of the 
Cross: The Utopian Experience (Island), a 
post De La Soul smorgasbord that at- 
tempts to inhabit its own funky world. On 
the edu-tainment tip, there’s H.E.A.L.’s 
homonymous Human Education Against 
Lies on Elektra; it’s a KRS-One project 
that unites black and white popsters 
(Michael Stipe is on board), and at least 
part of their philosophy can be drawn from 
the title of their first single, “Civilization vs. 
Technology.” In October Tone Léc sees if 
he can recapture the exclamations that the 
now iconic “Wild Thing” garnered; Def Jef 
also has an album due on Delicious Vinyl. 
Same month, Digital Underground offers 
up a tribute to the genius of George Clin- 
ton with Sons of the P. on Tommy Boy; the 
P. stands for Parliament, as in Funkadelic, 
as in Gloryhallastoopid, as in ultra fun. 

The end of October is also the time slat- 
ed to unveil MC Hammer’s follow-up to 
Please Hammer, Don’t Hurt ’Em, as yet 
untitled. And a prime proponent of rap’s 
early days returns with a disc on EMI: 
Africa Bambaataa’s Decade of Darkness 
should determine if being off the scene for 
a while makes a rapper less viable. Both 
Biz Markie (inspired clown) and Marly 
Marl (killer DJ) will have discs on Cold 
Chillin’/Warner Bros. by the end of Sep- 
tember. And Big Daddy Kane releases 
Prince of Darkness (also on Warner) at the 
end of the month. The nimrod of rap, 
which might not be such a bad thing to be 
if your back pocket is itching for loot, 
brings out another record as well; Vanilla 
Ice’s Cool As Ice (SBK), due on October 8, 
is also a soundtrack from a flick that, you- 
know-who is in. We knew there was an 
acting lesson in there somewhere. To bal- 
ance out that tripe will be Public Enemy’s 
fourth album, Apocalypse "91 . . . The Ene- 
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my Strikes Back (DefJam/Columbia). But 


the best title award goes to a new Elektra 
artist: in October Del, the Funky Ho- 
mosapien, will release J Wish My Brother 
George Was Here. 

Check the live discs due. Hunka-hunka 
burnin’ loveman Michael Hutchence gets 
to wail and moan on INXS Live (Atlantic) 
due around Halloween. Neil Young and 
Crazy Horse follow the Rust Never 
Sleeps/Live Rust pairing of the late ’70s 
with a live double CD follow-up to the 
monster grunge of Ragged Glory called 
Weld (Geffen). Not enough? Want to hear 
what a rave sounds like? Happy Mondays 
live record, Big Babyhead, comes from 
Elektra before Santa hits. November 12 
brings us Poison’s Swallow This Live 
(Capital). Eric Clapton’s 24 Nights, 
recorded at the Albert Hall, is coming by 
Warner Bros. Paul Simon’s In Central 
Park (Warner Bros.) finds him with an en- 
semble as huge as his ambitions. Both ends 
of the scale offer live discs too. Slayer’s 
Live: Decade of Aggression (Def American) 
should surely be the opposite aesthetic em- 
ployed by wimp pop king Dan Fogelberg, 
who also foists a live set on us. 

Straight-ahead volume-mavens also 
should have a humungous array to choose 
from. Besides the new Guns N’ Roses, 
Seattle success stories Soundgarden whip 
their hair around and pound their axes on 
Bad Motor Finger (A&M) scheduled for 
September 24. Sub Pop, the label that gave 
Soundgarden their start, offers Absolute by 
the Scientists in October. Caroline Records 
allows Monster Magnet to depict the Spine 
of God this month. Die Warzaw goes ma- 
jor label with Big Electric Metal Bass Face 
coming from Atlantic on September 17. A 
month later Queensryche releases Live 
Mind Crime, their massive operetta, on 
both CD and video. In November, Lita 
Ford’s Dangerous Curves comes out on 
RCA, but much sooner you can get your 
polished glam from Tesla; their Psychotic 
Supper (Geffen) hits next week. Motley 
Crue’s Decade of Decadence, a compilation 
of old and new work, comes from Elektra. 
Dinosaurs still roam the earth as well. Ozzy 
Osbourne’s No More Tears, as well as 
REO Speedwagon’s Decade of Rock II 
both hail from Epic. On the more current, 
modern, and smarter end, Voivod is also 
due for a blast in the middle of October. 
Along with Prong’s Prove You Wrong, it 
should give thrash a good name. 
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Maybe large doses of music are your 
thing; they’re surely the biz’s pre-holiday 
way of making a dent in your wallet. Often 
effective ways to house an artist’s work un- 
der one package, boxed sets seem more like 
the rule than the exception today. Capital 
pays tribute to the grand old man of electric 
guitar, Les Paul, with a box set in October, 
and in November comes MCA’s Lynard 
Skynard box. But it gets heavier. Columbia 
lets loose with Aerosmith’s gritty, early 
work on November 5. Nothing gritty about 
Crosby, Stills, Nash, and Young, however, 
whose multi-disc retrospective is due in mid 
October. Hey, even the Carpenters are get- 
ting boxed; a compilation of their A&M 
work (spurred by Sonic Youth’s “Tunic 
{Song for Karen]”?) will be issued on Oc- 
tober 8. More intriguing is They Call Me 
the Fat Man — Antoine “Fats” Domino’s 
Legendary Imperial Recordings, due from 
EMI. Rhino, those consummate career 
compactors, offer Listen to the Band, and 
everything you'll ever need from the Mon- 
kees, right around Halloween. 

Dance pop forges on as well, led by 
Paula Abdul, whose commitment to glam- 
our is measured by the fact that her Spell- 
bound CD will be re-released in a compact 
— the kind women make-up their faces 
with — on October 1. Re-mixes abound: 
Black Box rearranges the familiar on an 
RCA disc; MCA kicks Bell Biv Devoe’s 
remix out the door. And there’s new stuff. 
Capital releases Adeva’s second, and Epic 
compiles Teena Marie’s best-known tracks 
for release next week. Snap and Urban 
Dance Squad cut loose from Arista, as 
does the highly anticipated second outing 
by Brit songstress Lisa Stansfield. Speak- 
ing of Brits, Candyland’s Suck It and See 
is due this week from Atlantic. L’Trimm 
hits the dance floor at the end of October. 
Producer Arthur Baker also presents his 
version of the funk in Give in to the 
Rhythm (RCA), which casts the vocals of 
Al Green to way-pumped backing tracks. 
But the biggest deal around that time 
should be Bobby Brown’s pre-Xmas fol- 
low-up to Don’t Be Cruel, as yet untitled, 
and due from MCA. 

Alternative rockers, i.e. those with an in- 
die attitude and major-label budget, will 
also be heard from. The most exciting disc 
in this camp is the Pixies’ Tromp LeMonde 
(about which Black Francis and pals crack 
wise in the latest Elle). It comes out Octo- 

See POP, page 15 
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| Chamber Players 


Made up of twelve principal players of the BSO, the 
Chamber Players have been making music together for 
more than 25 years. Their annual three-concert series at 
Jordan Hall represents chamber music at its finest. 


Jordan Hall 


at the New England Conservatory 
Gilbert Kalish, pianist 


Three Sunday afternoons at 3:00pm 
November 3, 1991 
January 12, 1992 
March |, 1992 


BOSTON : 
§ SYMPHONY } 


Series to include music of Mozart, 
Dvorak and Brahms. 


Series Ticket Prices: 
$44.00, $33.00, $24.50 





CO enjoy 





Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Chamber Players and Open Rehearsals 


-an alt yierlels Way 


great mMusic- 





Open Rehearsals 


Enjoy a unique glimpse into the collaboration between conductor 
and musicians as they go through the final stages of their work on 
a concert program. Seiji Ozawa and prominent guest conductors 
lead these stimulating musical events at Symphony Hall. 


Open Rehearsal-A 


3 Wednesday evenings at 7:30pm 


November 6, 1991 
January 8, 1992 


March 11, 1992 


Open Rehearsal-B 

3 Wednesday evenings at 7:30pm 
November 20, 1991 
January 22, 1992 

April 15, 1992 


Open Rehearsal-AM 


4 Thursday mornings at 10:30am 
October 10, 1991 
December 12, 1991 
February 20, 1992 

March 26, 1992 


Combine Open Rehearsal 
series to receive further 
savings over individual 
rehearsal tickets! 


Prices range from 3 rehearsals for $28.50 
to all 10 rehearsals for $83.00. 
Less than $10.00 per ticket! 


Subscribe Now! Call the Subscription Office at (617) 266-7575. 
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Mt eI Tyne to Channel B40 
pw per 11. - — —_ 
ae for full listings. 
trees * Just $4.95 Per View 
$2.95 Club Members 
To Order: 787-6777 
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Home ALONE? 


If you're looking for a roommate to share 
your home or apartment, you can reach 
thousands of intelligent, well-educated and 
compatible people by advertising in the 
Boston Phoenix Classifieds. 


PLUS...Your ad's guaranteed! Run it for 2 
weeks, then we'll run it FREE until you find 


the perfect roommate, so you won't be 
home alone anymore. 


Call now for more 
information: 


267-1234 
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DINNER 
THEATRE 


“CALIFORNIA 


(Neill Simon 
Sept. 26 to Oct. 26 to Oct. 1 


“CREATURE 
CREEPS” 


(Comic Thriller) 
Oct. 17 to Nov. 3 
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Is Boston ready for 


Gisele? 





SUITE” 
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Giséle Ben-Dor 


newly appointed music director 
PRO ARTE CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 


OF BOSTON 


Join us for her dynamic Boston debut 


Sunday, September 29th at 3 pm 


at Sanders Theatre 


For 91/92 concert information call (617) 661-7067 


One free ticket per ticket order for the first 25 callers 




















Join Boston Ballet 

FOR A spectacular season 

of romance, beauty, 
AND drama 
















GISELLE 
OCTOBER 17-27 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 


FEBRUARY 6-16 


ON THE EDGE: 
A FESTIVAL OF NEW BALLET 
MARCH I12-APRIL 12 


SWAN LAKE 
APRIL 30~MAY 17 
And Boston's favorite 
holiday tradition... 


THE NUTCRACKER 
NOVEMBER 29~JANUARY 5 

















BOSTON 
BALLET 


Bruce Marks, Artistic Director 


a 





YOU CAN ENJOY 
ALL THE BENEFITS 
OF BEING A 
FULL-SERIES 
SUBSCRIBER FOR 
AS LITTLE AS 








Only Subscribers are guaranteed 


the best seats in the house, ticket 
priority for The Nutcracker, savings 
on tickets, and much more! Call 
the Boston Ballet Subscriber 
Services Office at (617) 695-6955 
for a free brochure or to order 
over the phone. Buy 5, 4, or 3 
ballets — whatever suits your 


budget and your lifestyle! 
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All New Show! 


HOLIDAY INN 
SOMERVILLE, MA 
30 WASHINGTON STREET 
SUNDAY, OCTOBER 20 


SHOWS 3 & 7 PM/ TICKETS $20.00 
TICKETS AT 
IKEA HASTE, 


TO CHARGE BY PHONE 
617-931-2000 























1991 


ONE NIGHT 
ONLY! 


DANCE COLLECTIVE 
In the Thrilling 


PIPE 
DREAM 
Friday, Sept. 20 
8:15pm 
BOSTON CENTER 


FOR THE ARTS 


Cyclorama 

539 Tremont St., Boston 

Tickets: $12 General Admission 

For Information & Reservations: 
617-576-2737 

Dance Umbrella Assisted 




















Striar JCC 
Performing Arts Series 
1991-1992 


Sat 10/12 7:30 & 9:30pm 
David Wilcox 


Sat. Oct. 19 ~ Spm bs 
iddish 
— Papp 


Jimmy 4 

Sat. Nov. 16 « 8pm 
Jonathan Edwards 
& Vance Gilbert 


Peseeeeeeseoooseeseeoeeeeea 


445 Central St. ¢ Stoughton 
Ticket information 341+2016x275 




















CATTLE CALL 


Calling all stars! Pick up 
the Phoenix Ciassified's 
Music, Theater & Arts Section 
& get on a rolll 
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PROUD TO BE MEDIA SPONSORS OF 





INTERROGATING IDENTITY 








RV t May, 
s Museum Information: 
a 267-9300 
6 * ne om coupons at 
wer Records * 
Os7O0 360 Newbury Street Sin 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
<4 Through November 3, 1991 



































Pop 


Continued from page 12 

ber 8. Also titilating is the major debut of 
Teenage Fan Club, whose Bandwag- 
onesque (DGG) is due around the same 
time. Expect more jangle and a tad more 
sweat from the Smithereens, whose new 
Capitol disc is due next week. The Sugar- 
cubes challenge the only Arnold that mat- 
ters by releasing Terminator III on Elektra. 
There’s a Dinosaur Jr. EP, entitled What- 
ever’s Cool with Me, due from Warner 
Brothers on October 22. Also due are new 
ones by the Cult and My Bloody 
Valentine. - 

Wise and thoughtful singer/songwriters 
of various stripes, some classy, some zesty, 
some rockin’, some political, also have new 
recordings. At the top of the list is J.C. 
Mellencamp, whose Whenever You Want 
comes from Polydor in October; keep an 
ear out for “Get A Leg Up,” the first track 
being pushed from the record. Also due 
soon is Billy Bragg’s Don’t Try This At 
Home (Elektra). Right around the corner 
steps: Robbie Robertson, whose Storyville 
(Geffen) is due at the start of October. 
One week prior finds Rickie Lee Jones’s 
Pop Pop also in the racks, as well as the 
nuance-laden suave of Julia Fordham’s 
Swept (Virgin) and Wendy Maharry’s sec- 
ond on A&M. Bruce Cockburn also re- 
turns with Nothing But a Burning Light 
(Morgan Creek), as does Steve Earl and 
the Dukes, whose Shut Up and Die Like 
An Aviator is out on MCA. Warren Zevon 
also has a new record and new label, Mr. 
Bad Example on Giant/Reprise. There will 
also be folk/pop releases by a couple of the 
genre’s key women artists: Nanci Grif- 
fith’s Late Night Grand Hotel comes from 
MCA before the end of September; and 
Suzanne Vega, whose “Tom’s Diner” is 
remixed to the max by DJs galore, will be 
back with her third. 

A pack of R&B divas should return this 
fall. Roberta Flack’s Set the Night to Music 
should be in the racks as you read this. Tina 
Turner arrives again with her Simply the 
Best hits package on Capitol. Patti La- 
Belle’s Burning comes from MCA at the 


start of October, as does Patti Austin’s Car- Weld. 
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CLASSIC ROCKER: Neil Young, still rocking on a live double CD, 
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ry On at the end of that month. Brenda K. 
Starr has a new record on Epic, and Bette 
Midler, still an adult-contemporary pres- 
ence, is slated for a new one on Atlantic. 

You can also expect compilations from 
the Pogues and the Pet Shop Boys, as well 
as Cheap Trick. But one of the best occur- 
rences is that James Taylor’s latest, a CBS 
release, is going to be in competition with 
his first, made for Apple in 1969 and set 
for re-release by Capitol in November. 

If you’re wondering just how hip our 
Mr. Retail really is, there’s only one way to 
tell. If he hasn’t got Blue Plate/Caroline’s 
reissue of X Ray Spex’s Germ Free Adoles- 
cence under his arm, then he warrants the 
gasface. 

Trying to get to the bottom of all these 
records could turn one into a couch potato. 
It’s been a well-documented slow summer 
for the concert circuit, and the fall doesn’t 
look to change things drastically. But there 
are a few noteworthy dates looming ahead, 
as well as a scad of intriguing club bookings 
on the horizon. The Channel’s Halloween 
Party, featuring the inspired pomo murk of 
Bongwater, should be a treat. There’s also 
a stretch of nights there that offer a mini 
history-lesson of reggae: the Mighty Dia- 
monds and Mutabaruka on October 12, 
Judy Mowatt with Sly and Robbie on Oc- 
tober 22, Shabba Ranks on October 28. 
And at Johnny D’s, the don’t-miss shows 
include the visceral wailings of guitarist 
Sonny Sharrock on September 26 and the 
sweat and shimmer of Loketo’s irresistible 
soukous on October 2. 

On a larger scale, Tom Petty’s high-vis 
two-night stand at Great Woods Septem- 
ber 27 and 28 has people still scurrying for 
tickets. Crowded House is at the Orpheum 
on September 27 with Richard Thompson 
and Primus. On October 10, Jesus Jones 
and Ned’s Atomic Dustbin call the Or- 
pheum home. The Grateful Dead take up 
residency at Boston Garden, turning it 
from Celtic green to California tie-dye 
from the October 20 through 26; and the 
Pogues turn the Orpheum into a pub on 
October 28. And Pere Ubu, the Meat Pup- 
pets, the Mighty Lemon Drops, and 
Thinking Fellers Union Local 282 will be 
cutting through the area sometime this fall. 
Better get that automatic teller card all 
warmed up. a) 














Handel & Haydn Society 
Chorus and Period Orchestra 
Christopher Hogwood, Artistic Director 


Subscribe now to our 1991-1992 Season of 
spectacular 


rmances! 
Symphony Hall Series Subscriptions from $42 


Choose six- or three-concert packages — or create your own 

series of four concerts! All concerts are performed in Symphony 
Hall with Christopher Hogwood leading the orchestra. 
Fridays at 8 pm and Sundays at 3pm. 








October 4 & 6 
Mozart: Requiem & Symphony No. 40 


December 6 & 8 
Handel: Messiah 


January 17 & 19 


Mozart: La clemenza di Tito 


February 21 & 23 
Bach Variations with the Modern Jazz Quartet 


March 20 & 22 
Mozart/Haydn: Paris Symphonies 


April 24 & 26 
Handel: Water Music 


Chamber Series Subscriptions $50 
Four concerts performed in the intimacy of smaller halls: 
Old South Church and Jordan Hall. Fridays at 8 pm. 


Friday, October 18 
Byrd: Mass for Four Voices; Motets and Madrigals 


Friday, January 31 
Haydn: Music of Esterhazy 





Friday, March 27 
Gesualdo/Monteverdi: 
Italian Madrigals 


Friday, May 15 
Schiitz/Schein/Scheidt: 


Dance Suites and Madrigals 


Call the H&H Subscriber Line at (617)266-4048 
or visit our Box Office at Horticultural Hall 
300 Massachusetts Avenue. Boston 


(across the street from Symphony Hall). Monday-Friday. 10 am-6 pm 

















Look For The Best New Reviews in the September 27 Issue 
of the Phoenix Literary Section (PLS) 








‘~DANICE UMBRELLA 


Jeremy Alliger, Director 
presents 


The newest, boldest and best in contemporary dance. 


1991/92 Season 


ISRAEL! JEWISH-AMERICAN 
DANCE FESTIVAL 


Oct. 11-20 (call for times) 
Emerson Majestic Theatre 
219 Tremont St., Boston 
Tickets: $14-$34 


Wim VANDEKEYBUS 
“s,, Oct. 31, Nov. 1-2 8pm 

Emerson Majestic Theatre 

Tickets: $14-$22 






EVERETT DANCE THEATRE 
Nov. 21-23 8pm 

Suffolk University 

C. Walsh Theatre 

55 Temple St., Boston 

Tickets: $14 


Muntu DANCE THEATRE 
Jan. 30-31, Feb. 1 8pm 


Strand Theatre a 


543 Columbia Rd., Dorchester 
Tickets: $14-$22 


IcE THEATRE OF NEw YORK 


Feb. 14 8pm 
Walter Brown Arena 
265 Babcock St., Boston 


Tickets: $18 





Dance Umbrella Members save on tickets. Join 


Eixo & Koma 
March 19-21 8pm 
Emerson Majestic Theatre 
Tickets: $14-$22 


FESTIVAL OF AERIAL DANCE 
par 9-11 8pm 

12 6pm i 
Boston Center for the Arts 
539 Tremont St 
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MOZART MANIA: the Handel! & Haydn Society play an all Amadeus show October 4 and 6. 
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A little fall music: an astonishing wealth 
_ Of first-class performances 


_by Lloyd Schwartz 


ew England may not be the best 
place to live in these days of eco- 
nomic crunch and crisis. It’s ap- 
palling how much our government 
has turned its back on education, 
human services, and the arts. But in 
spite of everything, this is still a 
great cultural center, and nowhere 
is this more palpable than in the astonish- 
| ing wealth of first-class musical perfor- 
mance available to us. You don’t have to 
spend a fortune, either. Countless free 
performances take place every week (at 
the height of the season, every day!) at lo- 
cal music schools, colleges and universi- 
ties, museums, and churches, not to men- 
tion street corners and subway stations. 
Most of the distinguished musical organi- 
zations have cost-saving, energy-efficient 
subscription series, so it also pays to plan 
ahead. On the other hand, there’s always 
plenty to choose from if there’s a sudden 
opening in your schedule. For example, on 
the spur of a Friday afternoon, or a Satur- 
day or Tuesday evening, you can line up at 
Symphony Hall two hours before a Boston 
Symphony Orchestra concert and get low- 
priced “rush seats” (only one to a cus- 
tomer, though, so you have to bring your 
date with you to the ticket line). 

It would be hard to go wrong with al- 
most any choice from the extensive classi- 
cal-music listings in this section. Partly be- 
cause of the music schools here, even the 


level of amateur performances is very high. 


LiL 


Of course, we all have our favorites, and in 
the next few paragraphs, I’ll tell you some 
of mine — the individuals and groups who 
have most consistently provided me with 
pleasure in the past, the events I’m most 
looking forward to in the coming months 
(or at least which ones I don’t think we 
should ignore). I can’t guarantee the suc- 
cess of every one of these performances, 
and as the season progresses, a performer, 
conductor, or group that has disappointed 
me in the past might very well come up 
with something unforgettable. I hope so. 

Emmanuel Music: The group of musi- 
cians that perform under the direction of 
Craig Smith at Emmanuel Church, on 
Newbury Street (just a couple of doors 
down from the Ritz), is for my money the 
cultural and moral center of Boston’s mu- 
sical life. It was hearing the uncut Ameri- 
can premiére of a Handel opera at Em- 
manuel that first inspired Peter Sellars to 
work on staging Handel, and almost all of 
Sellars’s “regulars” have been longtime af- 
filiates of Emmanuel. These world-class 
musicians achieved historical significance 
when they, in the course of seven years of 
Sunday-morning services, performed the 
first complete cycle of Bach cantatas in 
this country (and one of the few anywhere 
in the world). The second go-round is 
now in progress, every Sunday morning at 
10 a.m., as part of the liturgy. 

Emmanuel is always strapped for money 
— it’s almost one of its charms. Unfortu- 


nately, plans for a concert series of the 
complete Brahms lieder (following ambi- 
tious, and marvelous, cycles of Schumann 
and Debussy) have had to be abbreviated. 
But Ican’t think of a better way to begin 
the season than with a concert version of 
The Magic Flute, in English (the American 
premiére of Alice “Nixon in China” Good- 
man’s translation), with Craig Smith con- 
ducting the magnificent Emmanuel Or- 
chestra (you don’t know the meaning of 
“ensemble” until you’ve heard this group) 
and a cast that includes such stellar artists 
as Jayne West and Frank Kelley (you saw 
them in the Sellars/Smith Marriage of Fi- 
garo) as Pamina and Tamino; Susan Lar- 
son, Pamela Dellal, and Mary Westbrook- 
Geha, luxury-cast as the Three Ladies; 
and Sanford Sylvan as the Speaker. Two 
performances (September 27 and 28) will 
benefit both Emmanuel Church and the 
AIDS Action Committee — not to men- 
tion the audience. Also, be on the lookout 
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for a Smith piano recital sometime in Oc- 
tober, and anything else at Emmanuel. 
The Cantata Singers: Of all the superb 
Boston choral societies (including the 
Handel & Haydn Society, the Boston Ce- 
cilia, and the Chorus pro Musica), it’s the 
Cantata Singers, under conductor David 
Hoose (now beginning his 10th season 
with this group), that has provided the 
most consistently satisfying and inspired 
programs. This is the group that commis- 
sioned John Harbison’s cantata The Flight 
into Egypt, which not only won the 
Pulitzer Prize but deserved to win it. What 
makes the Cantata Singers so special, 
apart from the sheer quality of the singing 
and playing, is that their entire seasons are 
usually built around a compelling musical 
idea. Each concert last season included a 
piece by Schoenberg, along with more tra- 
ditional pieces by Bach, for example. Many 
people probably went in dreading the 
Schoenberg, but it was usually the Scho- 


HOT MUSIC: always something surprising from the Pro Arte Cham- 
ber Orchestra, this year led by new music director Giséle Ben-Dor. 
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enberg that had to be repeated because the 
audience wouldn’t stop cheering. 

This year’s programs are built around 
contrasting selections: ancient versus 
modern, cool versus warm, compressed 
versus expansive (Bach and Stravinsky or 
Bach and Handel, Mozart and Harbison), 
with such earlier composers as Isaac, 
Schiitz, and Schein as intermediaries. The 
season ends with the great Monteverdi 
Vespers. A subscription to the complete se- 
ries might be particularly rewarding. 

The Boston Philharmonic: This so- 
called “amateur” orchestra (with profes- 
sional players heading most sections) has 
been one of the most consistently exciting 
groups in town. At its center is conductor 
Benjamin Zander (brother-in-law to the 
new president of Harvard), whose exhila- 
rating ideas about music remove the accu- 
mulated dust of tradition and leave you 
hearing familiar works as if for the first 
time. Zander’s ideas about Beethoven’s 
tempos have practically stimulated a 
world-wide revaluation of what that oft- 
played composer really intended. 

Zander’s particular forte is Mahler. The 
greatest live performance I ever heard of 
the Mahler First Symphony was the one he 
gave years ago with the Boston Civic Sym- 
phony. The Mahler First is on this year’s 
Philharmonic schedule (March 7 and 8), 
and if you love Mahler, you might well 
want to plan your entire year around those 
dates. The Philharmonic’s Symphony Hall 
Gala this year will be a repeat of the Verdi 
Requiem, with the Chorus pro Musica 
(January 19). And an American music 
program in May features a new John Har- 
bison piece with an intriguing title 
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(David’s Fascinating Rhythm Method), 
Ives, Copland, and the superb pianist Ran- 
dall Hodgkinson doing Gershwin’s Rhap- 
sody in Blue. 

The Pro Arte Chamber Orchestra: 
New England’s only cooperative orchestra 
consists of some of the best freelance mu- 
sicians in the area, and its programs are 
always surprising and interesting (includ- 
ing a new work at almost every concert). 
This year, the Pro Arte’s new music direc- 
tor, Giséle Ben-Dor, leads four of the Pro 
Arte’s seven concerts, and conductor lau- 
reate Gunther Schuller will do one that 
features Schoenberg’s Opus 9 Kammer- 
symphonie. Guest artists include some of 
Boston’s best and best-loved singers: mez- 
zo D’Anna Fortunato; much later in the 
season look for baritone Sanford Sylvan, 
in Mahler’s Songs from Riickert; and so- 
prano Nancy Armstrong, in the US pre- 
miére of a chamber version of the fourth 
movement of Mahler’s Fourth Sympho- 


ny. 

The Lydian String Quartet: Our best 
string quartet, and one of the best classical 
chamber groups in the country. Daniel 
Stepner, Judith Eissenberg, Mary Ruth 
Ray, and Rhonda Rider are all thoughtful, 
probing, adventurous musicians who treat 
each other with consideration and respect, 
which is the right way to play chamber 
music. Their home is Brandeis University, 
where they got started and where their 
four-concert series (featuring the string 
quartets of William Schuman) will begin 
September 28. 

Bank of Boston Celebrity Series: Won- 
derful as our resident musicians are, it 
would be parochial not to want to hear the 
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most famous musicians in the world. For 
providing that service, we have Walter 
Pierce to thank. This year’s Celebrity Se- 
ries features the usual mixture of stars 
(Jean Pierre Rampal, Kiri Te Kanawa, 
Itzhak Perlman, Nadja Solerno-Sonnen- 
berg, the Guarneri Quartet — the people 
that people want to see because they’re fa- 
mous) and musicians people want to hear 
because they contribute to our deeper un- 
derstanding of music (cellist Yo-Yo Ma; 
the great Italian pianist Maurizio Pollini; 
the Cleveland Orchestra under Christoph 
von Dohnanyi). 

This season’s offerings seem especially 
rich in keyboard artists. Pianist Garrick 
Ohlsson will be the soloist in the 
Beethoven Third Piano Concerto with the 
Liverpool Philharmonic under the Czech 
conductor Libor Pesek (February 16). The 
hottest young pianist in the world is prob- 
ably the 18-year-old Russian Evgeny 
Kissin, who made a controversial BSO de- 
but at Tanglewood last summer. His 
Boston recital (October 24) will surely 
find him playing a more comfortable 
bravura repertoire. Pollini will be back in 
the spring, as will the great Yugoslavian 
pianist Dubravka Tomsic, who made a 
surprise Boston debut last March. Special 
subscriptions with numerous benefits are 
available. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra: 
However frustrating the BSO may some- 
times be, like the Red Sox it is still our 
home team. At it’s best, it is a very great 
ensemble, but it hasn’t often been at its 
best, especially under its musical director, 
Seiji Ozawa. Lots of people have been say- 
ing that Ozawa has been improving, 
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though I haven’t been particularly con- 
vinced. We venture into the new season 
with the usual high hopes tempered with 
the usual cynicism. 

There are, however, some programs that 
look very promising. The BSO’s 111th 
season Officially kicks off October 3 with a 
special screening of Sergei Eisenstein’s 
Alexander Nevsky, with Ozawa leading the 
orchestra and the Tanglewood Festival 
Chorus in a live performance of 
Prokofiev's exciting film score. The other 
“big” event, in conjunction with the 
Boston Opera Association, is a concert 
staging of Tchaikovsky’s opera Pique 
Dame (“Queen of Spades”), starring 
Mirella Freni, Maureen Forrester, and 
stellar baritone Dimitri Hvorostovsky (Oc- 
tober 19 and 22). In October, the great 
Leon Fleisher will be Ozawa’s piano 
soloist for the Prokofiev Fourth Piano 
Concerto and the Ravel Concerto for the 
Left Hand, and in December, Ozawa will 
have another classy pianist, Maria Tipo, 
for Mozart’s 21st Piano Concerto. 

The guest conductors I’m most looking 
forward to are the magnificent elder 
statesman Kurt Sanderling (with pianist 
Richard Goode) in a traditional program 
of Haydn, Beethoven, and Schumann 
(week of November 6) — it could be a 
revelation. Oliver Knussen will be con- 
ducting his own Symphony No. 2 (week 
of January 2). The controversial Russian 
conductor Yuri Temirkanov (I’m strongly 
pro) will lead an extraordinarily attractive 
Russian program in March (Stravinsky’s 
Pulcinella Suite, Prokofiev’s Classical 
Symphony, and Tchaikovsky’s Serenade 

See CLASSICAL, page 20 








286 Hanover Street 
Boston North End 
227-5353 
227-5888 
Reservations suggested 
Open 7 days a week 


For lunch and dinner 





Frank Pezzano invites you to 
visit a taste of Italy. 
© Veal Saltinbocca 

¢ Linguine with Shrimp & Scallops 
© Fried Calamari 
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11:30 a.m. - 10:30 p.m. 























Tex-Mex. 





Cheap Lacos. 


Cold Beer. 
Tight Jeans. 


Put some south in your mouth at Zuma’s Tex-Mex Cafe, the best 
little cantina this side of El Paso. For grilled quesadillas, sizzling 
fajitas and original neon margaritas or mesquite grilled chicken, 
genuine south Texas BBQ and ice cold cerveza, get down to the 


Zuma’s TEX-MEX Cafe 


Downstairs, 7 Faneuil Hall Marketplace 
Boston, MA 617-367-9114 
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CELEBRATING 25 YEARS OF SERVICE TO THE COMMUNITY 





The Phoenix Media/Communications family of companies is 
pleased to invite you to join us at the following events: 
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THE 7TH ANNUAL BOSTON 
FILM FESTIVAL: 
The premiere film event of the 
ear is the 7th Annual 
oston Film Festival. Head 
over to the Loews reget 
Place from September 9 - 19 
to see the best in films from 
throughout the world. 


OXFAM WORLD FEST: 

On September 14 and 15 
stop by the Boston Common 
between 11:30 AM and 6 PM 
and see the world. Join over 
130 vendors, entertainers and 
musicians and sample foods 
from all over the globe. The 
Oxfam International World 
Fest is Boston's most diverse 
multi-cultural festival. 


HAIR CARES: 

Stop by the west end of the 
Faneuil Hall Marketplace for a 
trim on September 15 
between Noon and 6 PM for 
the Stuff Magazine / WFNX 
sponsored Hair Cares Kick- 
Off Cutathon. Fifty leading 
Boston salons will cut and 
style your ‘do for $15 with all 
money going to the Hair 
Cares Foundation to fight 
AIDS. So cut your bangs for 
a good cause. 


WFENX 8TH BIRTHDAY: 
Mark the evening of Monday, 
September 23 on your 
calendar now. That night, 
Lansdowne Street will be 
alive, as WFNX 101.7 
celebrates its 8th Birthday 
with one of the biggest 
arties the ci 
une in to 101.7FM for more 
details and watch for the 
special Eighth Birthday 
es in the September 
20 issue of the Phoenix. All 
peocress to benefit Family to 
amily and Shelter. 
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has ever seen. 











WALK FOR WOMEN'S HEALTH: 
The Boston Common is the 
location once again, this time 
on September 28 between 1 
and 4 PM. Join in the one- 
mile walk or visit the health 
fair as the Phoenix and WFNX 
join the Walk For Women’s 
ealth in promoting women’s 
health issues and awareness. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS: 
The Boston Phoenix is proud to 
continue its = of the 
arts. That's w b we, along with 
WFNX and Stuff Magazine, are 
extremely pleased to be the 
official media sponsor for 
INTERROGATING IDENTITY at 
the Museum of Fine Arts 
through November 3. See 
provocative works on how black 
artists view themselves in 
today's society. Call 267-9300 
for further information and pick 
up spetial 2 for 1 coupons at 
Tower Records, 360 Newbury 
Street, Boston. 


INSTITUTE OF 


~ CONTEMPORARY ART: 


And even more art. The 
Phoenix, along with WFNX, 
sponsor “William Wegman: 
Paintings, Drawings, 
Photographs, Videotapes” at 
the Institute of Contemporary 
Art through October 6. Call 
266-5151 for further 
information. 
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And, coming in October, the next series 
in The Boston Phoenix 25th Anniversary celebration year. 
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Kargo King Bed Mats AND TAKE AN COMPLETE STUCK wll 


| for Truck, Sport Utility & Cargo Vans ADDITIONAL 1 0% OFF 
| AY ys ALREADY LOW PRICES 


PLUS: 
Get a coupon good for 
1 free hour of pool when you buy 1 hour 
at Boston Biliards— 
TS 126 Brookline Avenue ¢ Boston \ 
for Trucks with a $10 or more purchase SPECIALTY RACKS AND ACCESSORIES 
Protects the bed of your truck or van ALWAYS AT GOOD PRICES 












































LIFE SUPPORT SYSTEMS. RADIATOR SPECIALTY PIAA ? 


AC-Delco parts and routine maintenance | CAR CARE PRODUCTS World Class Lighting Kits 


can help give your car Ie" all 
a longer, healthier life. te Fall Car warts = 


* AC Coppercore 
1 09 Spark Plugs 


$5 QB AC Air Fitters AS 
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Continued from page 17 

for Strings). Marek Janowski, who’s led 
some of the best BSO concerts of recent 
years, will be back for two weeks in 
March, as will Simon Rattle and Bernard 
Haitink, who closes the season with the 
first act of Wagner’s Die Walkiire with the 
gifted soprano Nadine Secunde. 

Opera: The state of this musical form, 
in the city that tore down a great opera 
house to build a parking lot, remains a 
scandal. Last season, the enterprising 
Boston Opera Theater had one of the most 
successful opera productions in memory: 
the Peter Sellars/Craig Smith Marriage of 
Figaro. Five brilliant performances were 
completely sold out; hundreds of people 
were turned away. Yet the production lost 
a fortune. So this year, no BOT produc- 
tion. We still don’t know whether Sarah 
Caldwell’s Opera Company of Boston will 
return. The only game in town for full- 
scale traditional opera is the spotty Boston 
Lyric Opera, whose season, however, is 
not without promise on paper. 

The best news is that two of the produc- 
tions will be conducted by the Lyric’s fine 
music director, Stephen Lord: Rossini’s 
Cinderella opera, La Cenerentola (October 
4, 6, and 8), and Offenbach’s Tales of 
Hoffmann (March 13, 15, and 17). I’m 
most looking forward to the production of 
Kurt Weill’s Lost in the Stars, his Broad- 
way music-theater piece based on Alan Pa- 
ton’s Cry, the Beloved Country (January 
17, 19, and 21). Robert Honeysucker and 
Pamela Dillard are the two excellent prin- 
cipals. Choreographer/dancer Bill T. Jones 
will direct. Disappointing stage direction 
has continued to plague the company — 
will this year be any different? 

New music: There’s hardly a better 
place in the world for both very new and 
very old music than Boston. New-music 
chamber groups and composers’ consor- 
tiums like Musica Viva, Collage, Griffin 
(performing in the Wang Center lobby), 
Dinosaur Annex, NuClassix, Extension- 
Works, Alea III, and Composers in Red 
Sneakers include some of our best players 
and most interesting composers. This 
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HAIR-RAISING MONODRAMA: Jane Struss sings in a revival of 
last season’s brilliant new opera, The Medium, at the Performance Place. 


year, there will be an important festival 
and exhibition, the New Music Harvest —- 
Boston ’91 (November 14-17), with a 
range of groups from the New England 
Conservatory and the New Hampshire 
Symphony (which will play the regional 
premiére of Elliott Carter’s Violin Concer- 

. to at Symphony Hal!, November 16) to 
the Aardvark Jazz Orchestra and Bird- 
songs of the Mesozoic. 

New music is by definition unpre- 
dictable (that’s part of its excitement), but 
one new-music event I can already recom- 
mend, because it’s a revival of one of the 
best events of last season: mezzo-soprano 
Jane Struss in Peter Maxwell Davies’s 
hair-raising monodrama about sex, mur- 
der, and madness, The Medium. A six-per- 
formance run (Wednesdays, Fridays, and 
Sundays between February 11 and 24) will 
take place at Somerville’s Performance 
Place. 

Early music: Boston has long been a 
center for the performance of early music 
on original instruments. The Boston Cam- 
erata is distinguished in the pre-Baroque 
field, Banchetto Musicale in later early 
music. The Museum of Fine Arts has a 
particularly fine early-music series featur- 
ing the acclaimed Museum Trio (Daniel 
Stepner, Laura Jeppesen, and John Gib- 
bons). This year the Boston Early Music 
Festival has another series of top-flight in- 
ternational performers, including the pop- 
ular T:‘'is Scholars (December 6), a Bach 
and Vivaldi concert by Dutch Baroque cel- 
list Anner Bylsma and Boston harpsi- 
chordist John Gibbons (November 2), and 
Les Arts Florissants (in conjunction with 
the Celebrity Series) doing their famous 
and memorably recorded production of 
Purcell’s The Fairy Queen (May 12). Once 
again, there’s a discount for subscribers. 

Some early-music specialists would faint 
at the thought of hearing Bach on the pi- 
ano, but some of the greatest Bach perfor- 
mances have been given on that inauthentic 
instrument. This season, pianist Andrew 
Rangell, one of our most idiosyncratic, in- 
ventive, and exploratory keyboard artists, 
will play Bach partitas in a series of free 
concerts and discussions at MIT, begin- 
ning September 29. One thing is certain, 
Rangell’s music-making will be authentic 
— and that’s what counts, isn’t it? Q 




















Go to sea this semester and learn to get the 


WATCH 
Sall to the whales aboard Boston's largest, most 
comfortable whale watch ships for an unforgettable 
spectacie. Whale Watches sali from Long 
WharfiAquarium MBTA) at 8:30 AM, and the 
Commonweaith Pier (Northern Ave.) at 9 AM 


Adults: $18 Groups & Children $12 


PROVINCETOWN/CAPE COD 

Take a relaxing cruise from Beantown to P-Town and 
enjoy the beauty and bargains of Cape Cod's most 
= town. Cruises sail $30 AM from Commonweaith 


September: Fri, Sat. & Sun. 
October: Sat. & Sun. (plus columbus Day) 
Round ip treme Gavi: Asuts su5 Croupe/Caeren $18 
One-Way: Adults $1& Groups/Children $13. 
INNER HARBOR/USS CONSITUTION 
Sall through history on this 55-minute narrated cruise 
which includes an option to visit onboard the USS 
CONSTITUTION (until 2:30 PM). Salling dally every hour-on- 
the- half hour. 
Adults: $5; Groups/Chiidren $3. 
OUTER HARBOR/GEORGES ISLAND 

Scenic 90-minute cruise through Boston's Outer Harbor 

4 Islands, Option to visit George’s island weekends 





Bay State Cruise Company, inc. 


(617) 723-7800 
67 Long Wharf, Boston 


Aquarium MBTA Stop “Look for the RED Ticket Office” 


Back to School Sails 





most out of Boston. Put togeth 
enjoy lower rates on all crulses, or charter your own special party cruise. 


"ROCK-THE-BOAT” 
There's a great party at sea salling every 
weekend at 8:30 PM from the Commonwealth 
Pler. Advance tickets are recommended. Bring a 
group and save. You must be over 21 
Matty KISS 108 DJ Dance Bashi $15 
WODS “Oldies” Cruise with Mike Adams $15 
September 14: 
“High Functions/5-0° Rock'n Roll $18 
September 20: 
*Jim Plunkett" Comedy Sing-a-long $13 


“The Neighborhoods” Rock'n Roll Party $18 


HAVE YOUR OWN PARTY AT SEA 

Our comfortable open and enclosed vessels are ideal for 
your student group parties all year round. We'll take care 
Of all the details. Cali for information. 
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| SAVE $2 on 

| WHALEQWATCH | ANY Music cruise 

t Buy one Whale watch ticket at the regular price} Valid on Cash Purchases only. Must be 

and receive a 2nd FREE! One Coupon per =| _ presented when purchasing tickets. One Coupon 
person. ' person. 

1 Not valid with any other discount promotion. BP + Not valid wth any ther diecount promotion. BP 








WANNA REALLY GET HIGH?? 


Here’s the deal: 
BASIC HANG GLIDING COURSE 


DELUXE HANG GLIDING COURSE 








e If you're tired of the bar scene- 
e If you need a break from school- 
e If you want to meet new people- 


(Oh yeah—-or if you want to learn to fly) 
Then come and learn to Hang Glide 


At HHOLUS / THE HANG GLIDING PLACE 
we've been been teaching people a new way 
to get high for 18 years. 





OLU S DING PL ACE 


THE HANG GP 


* 2 Hours Classroom 

+ 2 Hours Ground School 

+ 2 Hours Flight Instruction 

* 1 Month aegis Da in the United States 
* Hang Gli 
* $1 ‘000 ,000 Liability | ainee 


SSH 
S99 


SH 
$119 


As our back to school special we are offering these courses 
to anyone who enrolls by Oct.31. 


+ 2 Hours Classroom 

* 2 Hours Ground School 

* 4 Hours Flight Instruction 

* 1 month membership in the USHGA 

* $1,000,000 Liability Insurance 

+ ZOLUS Student Guide & Log Book 

+ USHGA Beginner Pilot Rating form 

* New Pilot Edition of Hang Gliding Magazine 


Martins Pond Road : : 
Post Office Box 744 CALL For oe or our 
Gooten, MA C1450 1-800-479-5214 


You must present this ad to receive discount 
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Big names and new sounds 


warm up a city of jazz 


by Ed Hazell 





: 12 years of paying tribute to jazz legend John Coltrane. 


© question about it, Boston is a 
jazz city. Both intimate clubs and 
spacious concert halls import 
world-famous talent, while resi- 
dent world-class artists make 
Boston’s scene one of the best in 

the country. 
Concert halls supply the major 
excitement this fall. The premier event of 


| the season is a rare (maybe once in a life- 
| time) chance to hear one of the most im- 
| portant living Afro-Cuban musicians, 
| bassist Israel “Cachao” Lopez, the man 


who invented the mambo. His nickname 
means “lively with joy,” and that tells you 
everything you need to know about his 
music — it’s characterized by an irre- 
sistable drive. His 14-piece orchestra, fea- 
turing Cuban tenor-saxophone legend Jose 
“Chombo” Silva, appears at the Roxy on 
November 1. 

The Institute of Contemporary Art, on 
Boylston Street, houses a small theater, 
the sound and size of which make it a 
great room for jazz. On September 19, 


| there’s a Boston Jazz Showcase with the 


Orange Then Blue big band, Latin jazz 
vocalist Mili Bermejo, and the Bert Sea- 


| ger Quintet. On October 17, free-jazz ex- 
| ponents Hal Russell and the NRG En- 
| semble make their Boston debut in a rare 
| appearance outside their native Chicago. 


On December 5, one of New York’s tight- 


| est and most entertaining new music 
| groups, the eclectic quintet Curlew, joins 


vocalist Amy Denio for a special program: 
setting the poetry of Paul Haines to music. 

A special collaboration takes place at the 
New England Conservatory when AACM 
founder Muhal Richard Abrams arrives 
for a week-long residency in November, 
culminating in a concert on November 26. 
Abrams’s last big-band recording, Hearing 


| a Suite, is possibly the best in a series of 


innovative records that consistently chal- 


lenge the barriers between jazz and classi- 
cal music. Best of all, it’s rumored he’ll 
play piano with the NEC group. 

Other concerts include English improvi- 
sational bassist Barry Guy in a lecture- 
demonstration on October 21 at Harvard. 
At Northeastern University on September 
28, the 12th John Coltrane Memorial 
Concert features local luminaries Leonard 
Brown, Bill Lowe, Syd Smart, and Stan 
Strickland, among others. 

The Jorge Hernandez Center at the Vil- 
la Victoria, a converted church near the 
corner of Newton Street and Columbus 
Avenue, in the South End, offers Latin 
music of all kinds in a very hip and friend- 
ly atmosphere. The jazz offerings in their 
diverse concert series in November in- 
clude an evening with the awesome Gio- 
vanni Hidalgo, one of Latin music’s 
greatest conga players, and a double bill 
with resident Afro-Cuban traditionalist 
Ache and Afro-Cuban jazz combo Rice 
and Beans. 

The concert dates are noteworthy, but 
the nightly club scene still sustains the mu- 
sic — particulary in area hotels, sites of 
the most prominent local jazz clubs. Re- 
gattabar, entering its seventh year present- 
ing jazz at the Charles River Hotel in Har- 
vard Square, welcomes the fall season with 
tenor saxophonist Stanley Turrentine 
(September 12-14) and pianist Geri Allen 
(September 18-19). Recently renovated, 
the bar and its distracting cash register 
have been moved to an alcove in the back, 
making the room a quieter place for more 
people to enjoy the music. In the Charles 
River Ballroom, the Modern Jazz Quartet 
marks their 40th anniversary on October 
4; the Chick Corea Elektric Band follows 
on the 27th; and local New Orleans jazz 
revivalists the New Black Eagle Jazz 
Band celebrate their 20th year together on 
November 17. 


BRIAN McMILLEN 


MAMBO MAN: israel “Cachao” Lopez. 


In Boston, Scullers, located in the Guest 
Quarters Suite Hotel, offers creative book- 
ings of both established and up-and-com- 
ing jazz stars. It’s hard to reach the L- 
shaped wood-paneled room without a car, 
but a cab from Harvard or Central Square 
generally runs only $4, including tip. Split 
the fare with a friend and go hear the 
Stanton Davis/Roland Hanna Quartet 
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(September 18-19); the Larry Coryell 
Quartet (October 2-3); singer Mose Alli- 
son (October 11-12); pianist James 
Williams (October 25-26); organist Jim- 
my McGriff (November 15-16); or Fred- 
dy Cole (December 12-14). 

In Ball Square, Somerville, the Willow 
Jazz Club offers local and national acts in 
a narrow room lined with record covers of 
groups that played there over its 11-year 
history. During bass solos, you might hear 
basketball or hockey games on TV in the 
adjoining bar, but you can’t beat the club’s 
intimate, friendly atmosphere. You’re not 
a Boston jazz fan until you’ve seen a 
Wednesday-night gig by the Fringe, the 
city’s oldest avant-garde-jazz trio. Trum- 
peter Raphe Malik, an alumnus of the Ce- 
cil Taylor Unit, appears every third Mon- 
day, and bassist John Turner, of the har- 
molodic trio Shock Exchange, leads a 
quartet every second Tuesday. Tenor sax- 
ist Jerry Bergonzi, fresh from his Blue 
Note recording debut, appears September 
27 and 28. 

Other clubs present varied fare that also 
includes jazz. The Middle East, Central 
Square’s young bohemian hang-out, offers 
jazz on Sundays and Mondays along with 
a menu of reasonably priced Middle East- 
ern food. On October 13, the West 
Coast’s Splatter Trio kicks off a trio series 
that also includes the Dewey Redman 
Trio, the Ratzo Harris Trio, Shock Ex- 
change, and Jane Ira Bloom. Monday 
nights are reserved for area big bands. 

Good food and music at reasonable 
prices are offered at Johnny D’s in Davis 
Square, Somerville, where avant jazz- 
rocker Sonny Sharrock appears on 
September 26. 

Boston is also a jazz-collector’s par- 
adise, featuring both the best in new- and 
used-record stores (the selection is as 
good as New York’s, and prices aren’t 
even close to Manhattan’s), and Tower 
Records’ jazz department’s superior col- 
lection. Check the stores this fall for 
Maceo Parker’s latest, Mo’ Roots, and 
singer Abbey Lincoln’s You Gotta Pay the 
Band, both from Verve. EmArcy offers a 
two-CD Billie Holiday collection and a 
new John Lewis solo album. RCA contin- 
ues its enormous reissue series with a 
three-CD package of Benny Goodman; 
the Complete Glenn Miller on Bluebird in 
a.jumbo 13-CD anthology; and compila- 
tidns of singer Lee Wiley and Benny 
Moten’s Kansas City Orchestra. 

Producer Bob Thiele introduces a new 
label, Red Baron, with four intriguing re- 
leases. A dozen trumpeters, including Wyn- 
ton Marsalis and Dizzy Gillespie, join vo- 
calist Teresa Brewer on Memories of 
Louis; 44th Street Suite features an all-star 
McCoy Tyner quintet with David Murray 
and Arthur Blythe; Sunrise-Sunset show- 
cases Murray’s quartet with John Hicks, 
Cecil McBee, and Andrew Cyrille; and yet 
another new live Ellington 
recording, Hot Summer 
Dance, features a version of 
“The Nutcracker Suite” 
and the premiere perfor- 
mance of “Paris Blues.” 
Those interested in the cut- 
ting edge can watch for new 
Knitting Factory Works 
CDs, including Chunk’s 
Life of Crime; The Beatles 
Live at the Knitting Factory, 
featuring Fab Four covers 
by Lydia Lunch, Syd Straw, 
and Marc Ribot, among 
others; and Live at the Knit- 
ting Factory, Volume 5. 
Cambridge-based Accurate 
Records, operated by Ei- 
ther/Orchestra leader 
Russ Gershon, is docu- 
menting every aspect of the 
current Boston jazz scene. 
With an already impressive 
roster of area talent to its 
credit, Accurate will release 
five new CDs this fall. Re- 
lease parties are slated for 
several local venues. Singer 
Dominique Eade marks 
her recording debut as a 
leader, The Ruby and the 
Pearl, on October 2 at the 
Regattabar. Saxophonist 
Charlie Kohlhase cele- 
brates his new release, Re- 
search and Development, on September 15 
at the Middle East. Also at the Middle 
East, the Mandala Octet appears on 
September 29 to draw attention to their 
latest, La Spada di San Galgano. In addi- 
tion, the Jay Branford Septet will release 
Seven-Point Perspective and the Ken 
Schaphorst Big Band follows up their 
1989 debut with After Blue. Q 
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hether you're hell bent on rock- 
ing, in the mood for piano stan- 
dards and Scotch sipping, or 
yearning for New York-style 
nightclubbing, there’s plenty to 
do this fall in Boston. We’ve put 
together a list of places to go to 
for live music, dance, and drink 
that is by no means comprehensive, but 
should keep you and your friends enter- 
tained well into the spring. We’ve focused 
primarily on bars and clubs that feature 
live music, dancing, or both, but have also 
included a smaller number of places where 
drinking is the main recreation. With only 
a couple of exceptions these are strictly bars 
and have little to do with food. Restaurant 
hangouts are another story. We’re talking 
music here. 

We’ve divided the listings into 11 cate- 
gories based on the kinds of entertainment 
and atmosphere you can expect to find on 
any given night. Of course, most places aim 
for diversity, so check the cross-listings. 
And remember that format and style, as 
well as cover charges and hours, are subject 
to change. It’s always a good idea to call 
ahead or check the weekly listings in the 
Phoenix. 


Twist and crawl 

Here you'll find Boston’s major dance 
spots, from the trendiest to the tackiest. As 
for the music, take your pick from alterna- 
tive dance, Manchester grooves, industrial, 
funk, hip-hop, rap, and all the possible per- 
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From combat rock to Scotch on the rocks, 
there’s no need to ever go home 
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mutations. Attitude is up to you, but black 
clothes seem to work well almost anywhere. 

Decorated as a Soho loft, Avenue C, 
(Boston, 423-3832) offers progressive 
dance music by DJs. No acid-washed or 
ripped jeans, no sneakers, cut-offs, or tank 
tops. Collared shirts preferred. It’s open 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday from 9 
p.m. to 2 a.m. There’s a cover on Thurs- 
day, $3 before 10 p.m. and $5 afterward. 
On Friday and Saturday, $4 before 10 
p.m. and $8 afterward. 

Look for a new look at Axis this Octo- 
ber (Boston, 262-2437) — and maybe 
even a new name — in what may be its 
fourth incarnation. The club is abandoning 
the stark black decor in favor of a “warm, 
friendly, colorful, and positive atmosphere 
for the ’90s,” including free popcorn for 
hungry dancers. Tuesday is members-only 
night with progressive dance music. 
Wednesday features live heavy-metal mu- 
sic. Thursday offers local and national al- 
ternative bands. Friday is classic alterna- 
tive dance night with the best of the ’80s 
and ’90s alternative rockers like Echo and 
the Bunnymen, Elvis Costello, and the 
Smiths. Saturday is “X Night” featuring 
the newest and best in alternative dance 
music presented by WFNX DJs. Sunday is 
gay night. Upstairs, DV8 club (which will 
become an entity of its own after the reno- 
vations) offers a pool table, a photo booth, 
and another dance floor with DJs to keep 
you entertained Tuesday through Sunday. 
Cover varies from $5 to $7. Free on Fri- 
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day before 11 p.m. Creative dress re- 
quired. No preppie or business wear; black 
is always acceptable. Axis is open Tuesday 
through Sunday from 10 p.m. to 2 a.m. 

By far the least claustrophobic of the 
clubs on Lansdowne Street, Citi (Boston, 
262-2424) features top-40 and progres- 
sive dance music. There’s plenty of room 
for dancing — and plenty of room for 
people-watching on the sidelines. Thurs- 
day night features DJ Abdhulla with 
world-beat dance music. On Friday and 
Saturday, you can dance to DJ Barry 
Ward. On Sunday, Citi becomes Boston’s 
largest gay club and features DJs Michael 
Tobin and Skinny D. Also look for live lo- 
cal and national bands on Wednesday 
nights. Call for concert schedule. Rumor 
has it that Citi — like Axis — may be 
changing its look, format, and name this 
fall, so keep your eyes open. Open Thurs- 
day from 10 p.m. to 2 a.m., on Friday and 
Saturday from 9:30 p.m. to 2 a.m., and on 
Sunday from 9 p.m. to 2 a.m. No jeans, 
sneakers, or athletic wear. 

Located right next to the Paradise Rock 
Club, Club M-80 (Boston, 254-2054) 
has a very global feel to it and tends to at- 
tract a large number of international stu- 
dents from BU. Every Wednesday night 
features “Eurohaus Night” with DJs and 
dancing. Friday and Saturday has DJs and 
dancing to house and other danceable 
stuff. “Disco Inferno Nights” are also fea- 
tured from time to time. Open Wednes- 
day, Friday, and Saturday from 11 p.m. to 
2 a.m. On Saturday, the Paradise is also 
open for dancing to house and alternative 
dance music from 11 p.m. to 2 a.m. No 
jeans or sneakers. Cover varies from $8 to 
$10. 

Club Nicole, at the Back Bay Hilton, 
(267-2582) is an intimate European-style 
disco with candlelit tables, an elegant 
dessert menu, and popular dance music 
with DJs. Jacket and proper dress re- 
quired. Open Thursday, Friday, and Sat- 
urday from 10 p.m. to 2 a.m. Reservations 
are accepted. Cover varies from $7 to $12. 

The Hub Club (Boston, 338-6999), a 
New York-style night club, will be under- 
going renovations and changing its name 
to Metropolis sometime before October. 
At least one of its three levels will be open 
for dancing through September. Monday 
is “Boston’s Best Body Contest” with both 
male and female winners and DJ Great 
Scott playing house and other dance ‘mu- 
sic. On Wednesday, DJs Skeeter and 
Wendel Amos play R&B, funk, hiphop, 
and reggae. Thursday is “New York 
Night” with lots of black clothing, energet- 
ic dancing, and DJ Jide Max playing house 
music, plus DJ Rod Dudley, the Reggae 
Wizard. Friday features DJ] Steve Gousby 
playing reggae, dance, and R&B music. 
Saturday is Kilamanjaro Club night with 
D] Nelmo playing world beat, reggae, 
makossa, salsa, calypso, and house music. 
Sunday is “booming system” night with 
DJ Ronnie Ruff playing hip-hop, house, 
and funk in the first floor “boom room,” 
and DJ Rude Boy playing reggae and 
house upstairs. Open Monday and 
Wednesday through Sunday from 10 p.m. 
to 2 a.m. No sneakers. Proper dress re- 
quired on Friday and Saturday. Cover 
varies from $5 to $10. 

You’re likely to see plenty of rented 
white limos with big hair poking out of the 
sun roofs out in front of the Kenmore 
Club (Boston, 536-1950). This complex 
features three separate clubs. Proper dress 
is required at all clubs except Celebration 
on Wednesday night. Facilities available 
for private functions. Open seven nights 
from 8 p.m. to 2 a.m. Cover, $4 to $10. 
— Celebration is always 18+ and fea- 
tures DJs and light shows. It attracts a 
younger crowd more interested in partying 
than in serious dancing. Wednesday is tie- 
dye night, with Grateful Dead cover 
bands. 

— Lipstick has been renovated and will be 
a college bar with a sports theme this fall. 
A new name hasn’t been decided on but 
you can call for further information. 

— Narcissus is a serious dance club with 
DJs, light shows, and just about everything 
you saw in Saturday Night Fever. It is al- 
ways 18+. Sunday is Latin night. 

A progressive dance club and eclectic art 
bar with 50s exotica graphics, Man Ray 
(Cambridge, 864-0400) features DJs ev- 
ery night and occasional live local and na- 
tional alternative bands. Wednesday offers 
new alternative dance music. Thursday is 
gay night with alternative rock in one 
room and progressive dance in the other. 
Friday features industrial dance music in 
both rooms. On Saturday you can hear in- 
dustrial dance music in one room, and 
Manchester dance music in the other. 
Sunday is lesbian night, with alternative 
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dance and rock. Open Wednesday through 
Saturday from 9 p.m. to 1 a.m. and on 
Sunday from 8 p.m. to 1 a.m. Cover varies 
from $2 to $8. 

Molly’s (Allston, 783-2900) is an Eng- 
lish-style pub with cheap beer, a game 
room with with dart boards and pool ta- 
bles, and live entertainment downstairs. A 
large dance room featuring R&B, top-40, 
reggae, and Brazilian music help make up 
this multifaceted entertainment complex 
that caters to a mostly college-student 
crowd. On Monday, watch football in the 
pub. Tuesday features darts and pool tour- 
naments. Wednesday is collegiate theme 
night. Thursday is “Dead Head Night.” 
DJs and live entertainment nightly. Every 
night is 18+. Open daily from 3 p.m to 2 
a.m. Cover varies. Casual, neat attire. 

As a ’50s-style dance club with plenty of 
ceramic tile, antique jukeboxes, and danc- 
ing to music from the ’50s and 60s, the 
NYC Jukebox (Boston, 542-1123) caters 
to a crowd that has its own credit cards. 
Next door is VHF, a dance club with high- 
tech, futuristic decor, plenty of neon, 53 
video screens, and more-contemporary 
music. No ripped jeans, T-shirts, or 
sweats. Open Thursday, Friday, and Sat- 
urday from 8 p.m. to 2 a.m. Cover on 
Thursday, $3. On Friday and Saturday, 
$6. 

The Roxy (Boston, 227-7699) boasts a 
1200-square-foot dance floor and a full 
selection of champagnes and desserts for a 
swank night on the town. The White Heat 
Swing Orchestra perform from 9 p.m. to 
midnight with vocalist Neicey Boswell and 
the Roxy Dancers, an energetic chorus 
line. On Saturday, the Regency Club of- 
fers private balcony seating and a dessert 
buffet (reservations required). Jackets re- 
quired. Open Thursday, Friday, and Sat- 
urday from 8 p.m. to 2 a.m., and on Fri- 
day from 5 to 8 p.m. with a free hors 
d'oeuvres buffet until 7 p.m. Available for 
private functions on Sunday through 
Wednesday. Cover on Thursday and on 
Friday from 5 to 9 p.m., $5. On Fri- 
day and Saturday, $10. Regency Club, 
$20. 

The eclectic decor at Venus de Milo 
(Boston, 421-9595) ranges from day-glo 
flowers to red and gold crushed velvet. 
There are four bars scattered about the 
club and caged dancers on the dance floor. 
The music is strictly urban alternative 
darice music. On Tuesday, enter through 
Bill’s Bar next door for local-band night. 
Wednesday is gay night. Thursday features 
DJ Debo. Friday features hip-hop house 
and alternative dance music. Saturday is 
Euro-dance night. Open Wednesday 
through Saturday from 10 p.m. to 2 a.ff. 
Available for private parties on other 
nights. Thursday and Friday are often 
19+ with college ID but call first. “Know 
who you are and dress accordingly” is the 
club’s policy on attire. Cover varies from 
$3 to $10. 

Zanzibar (Boston, 451-1955) is a trop- 
ical-theme dance club that features con- 
temporary dance music. Inside is the Cres- 
cent Club, a comfortable lounge with pool 
tables. Every other Wednesday features D] 
Barry Scott with lost 45s. Friday and Sat- 
urday features DJ Tad Bonbie. Open 
Wednesday through Saturday from 9 p.m. 
to 2 a.m. Also available for private func- 
tions. Jacket and tie required for men. No 
casual attire. Cover on Wednesday and 
Thursday, $5. On Friday and Saturday, 
$8. 


Piano bars 

For a more elegant night on the town 
with coffee and dessert, or Scotch and 
soda, most of Boston’s nicer hotels, and 
some restaurants, feature live jazz piano 
and occasional jazz trios and quartets in 
their upscale lounges. Some are more inti- 
mate than others, and a few even feature 
cabaret-style entertainment and sing- 
alongs. 

Located on the balcony overlooking the 
restaurant, The Bay Tower Room (Bos- 
ton, 723-1666) offers live piano music 
with a view of the Harbor, Monday 
through Thursday from 5 p.m. to mid- 
night and on Friday and Saturday from 5 
to 9 p.m., with swing bands from 9 p.m. to 
1 a.m. Complimentary shrimp Monday 
through Thursday from 5 to 7 p.m. Open 
Monday through Saturday from 4:30 p.m. 
to 1 a.m. No jeans. No cover. 

Another room with a view, The Bristol 
at the Four Seasons Hotel (Boston 338- 
4400), is a comfortable spacious lounge 
that overlooks the Public Garden. Monday 
night features pianist Peter Cover from 5 
to 7:30 p.m. and pianist Bob Winter from 
8 p.m. to midnight. On Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday, and Friday, it’s pianist Bert 
Seger from 5 to 7:30 p.m. and pianist Bob 
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Winter from 8 p.m. to midnight. Friday 
it’s the Suzanne Davis Trio from 8:30 
p.m. to 12:30 a.m. Saturday features pi- 
anist Peter Cover from 5 to 8 p.m. and the 
Suzanne Davis Trio from 8:30 p.m. to 
12:30 p.m. Sunday is “Jazz n’ Nosh” with 
the Bert Seger Trio from 5:30 to 8:30 
p.m. Open seven days from 2 p.m. to 
12:30 a.m. Afternoon tea daily from 3 to 
4:30 p.m. Friday and Saturday also offer a 
Viennese Desert Buffet from 9 p.m. until 
midnight. No cover. 

The jazz piano lounge at the Club Café 
(Boston, 536-0966) features live music 
Wednesday through Saturday. Inside is 
the Club Cabaret, featuring nationally 
known comedy, jazz, and cabaret per- 
formers. Club Cabaret becomes Moon- 
shine, a video bar, on Thursday through 
Saturday from 10 p.m. to 2 a.m. No cov- 
er. Tickets vary for cabaret shows. Open 
Monday through Saturday from 2 p.m. to 
2 a.m. and on Sunday from 11:30 a.m. to 
2 a.m. Dinner served Sunday through 
Wednesday from 5:30 p.m. to 10 a.m. and 
on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday from 
5:30 p.m. to midnight. Call 536-0972 for 
reservations and information. 

Located in the heart of Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, Cricket’s/Lily’s (Boston, 
720-5570) is a restaurant and sidewalk 
café that features solo pianists nightly and 
live jazz on Sunday, Monday, and Thurs- 
day at 7 p.m. by the Brian Walkley Quar- 
tet. Open seven days from 5 p.m. to 2 a.m. 
Dinner served until 10 p.m. Sunday 
through Thursday and until 11 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday. No cover. 

Diamond Jim’s Piano Bar at the Lenox 
Hotel (Boston, 536-5300) is a cabaret- 
style lounge that features piano singalongs 
to standards and show tunes by the Lenox 
Singers, waiters and waitresses, and any- 
one else who cares to join in every 
Wednesday through Saturday from 9 p.m. 
until 2 a.m. Tuesday features a live jazz 
combo at 9 p.m. Cocktail hour from 5:30 
to 8:30 p.m. on Tuesday through Friday 
features live piano music and hors d’oeu- 
vres. Light bar menu available. Open 
Tuesday through Friday from 5:30 p.m. to 
2 a.m. and on Saturday from 8 p.m. to 2 
a.m. Casual but neat attire. No cover. 

The Harborview Lounge at the Boston 
Harbor Hotel (Boston, 439-7000) is an 
elegant lounge overlooking (guess what) 
Boston Harbor. Afternoon tea on Monday 
through Saturday from 2:30 to 4:30 p.m., 
featuring live harp music. Live jazz piano 
from 6 to 10 p.m. on Monday through 
Thursday. Friday and Saturday features 
jazz piano from 6 to 8 p.m. followed by 
the Diana Krall jazz trio from 8:30 p.m. to 
12:30 a.m. Specialty desserts served after 
6 p.m. Open Monday through Saturday 
from 2:30 p.m. to midnight and on Sun- 
day from 5 to 11 p.m. No cover. 

An elegant lounge that takes advantage 
of the architectural details of its historic- 
building location, Julien’s Bar at Le 
Meridien (Boston, 451-1900) looks out 
over Post Office Square park. Live jazz 
with pianist Jeffrey Moore on Monday 
through Thursday and Geoffrey Hicks on 
Friday and Saturday. Open Monday 
through Saturday from 6 p.m. to mid- 
night. No cover. 

The Kendall Café (Cambridge, 661- 
0993), is a casual, American-cuisine 
restaurant that features cabaret-style live 
entertainment in a piano-bar atmosphere. 
Live entertainment from 9 p.m. to 1 a.m. 
with guest performers on Monday, open- 
mike on Tuesday, and featured performers 
Patti O’Keefe and Richard DeMone on 
Wednesday through Saturday, and the 
“Kendall Capers” musical revue every Sat- 
urday. Open Monday through Saturday 
from 11 a.m. to 1 a.m. No cover. 

The Lobby Bar at the Lafayette Hotel 
(Boston, 451-2600) serves afternoon tea 
from 3 to 5 p.m. daily, with full silver tea 
service. The bar also features live piano 
music on Monday through Friday from 5 
to 9 p.m. Full dinner served Monday 
through Saturday from 6 to 11 p.m. and 
on Sunday until 10 p.m. Open seven days 
from 11 a.m. to 1 a.m. No cover. 

An elegant and rather formal drawing- 
room setting with wingback chairs and 
tuxedoed waiters that features more classi- 
cal music than jazz, The Lounge at the 
Ritz-Carlton (Boston, 536-5700) is open 
seven days from 11:30 a.m. to 12:30 a.m. 
Lunch is served daily from 11:30 a.m. to 
5:30 p.m. with a buffet on Monday 
through Friday until 2:30 p.m. Afternoon 
tea features a harpist from 3 to 5:30 p.m. 
daily. Thursday from 5:30 to 8:30 p.m. 
there’s tea dancing with a classical quartet. 
Friday and Saturday from 8:30 p.m. until 
12:30 a.m. features dancing with a piano 
duo. Proper dress required. 

Located in the North End, Paolo 


(Boston, 227-5550) is a New York-style 
jazz dinner-club that features Italian food 
with a New England influence. Live jazz 
every Thursday through Sunday with pi- 
anist Ray Santisi at 8 p.m. and a trio or 
quartet at 10 p.m. Open Tuesday and 
Wednesday from 5 to 10:30 p.m. and 
Thursday through Sunday from 5 p.m. to 
1 a.m. 

The Plaza Bar in the Copley Plaza Ho- 
tel (Boston, 267-5300) is a classic piano 
bar featuring live music by jazz pianist 
Dave McKenna every night. Jacket 're- 
quired. Open Tuesday through Saturday 
from 5 p.m. to midnight. No cover. Also in 
the hotel is Copley’s Bar which is open 
seven days from 11 a.m. to 1:30 a.m. 
Brunch on Sunday from 11:30 a.m. to 3 
p.m. No dress code. No cover. 

Located on the 52nd floor of the Pru- 
dential Center, the Top of the Hub 
(Boston, 536-1775) is a comfortable 
restaurant and lounge that offers a 
panoramic view of Boston. Live piano mu- 
sic on Tuesday and Wednesday at 9 p.m., 
and a jazz quartet on Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday at 9 p.m. Open Monday 
through Friday from 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m., 
on Saturday from noon to 2 a.m., and on 
Sunday from 10 a.m. to 1 a.m. Food 
served until 11 p.m., with a half-price 
menu between 5 and 7 p.m. No cover. 

Zachary’s at the Colonnade Hotel (Bos- 
ton, 424-7000) is a dark, quiet, elegant 
lounge with plenty of mahogany and what is 
claimed to be the best wine list in Boston. 
Live jazz Friday and Saturday at 8 p.m. 
Complimentary hors d’oeuvres from 5 to 7 
p.m. daily. Open seven days from 5 p.m. to 
12:30 a.m. Proper dress required. No cover. 


Blue notes 

These are the places where Berklee stu- 
dents, older jazz enthusiasts, and plain old 
fans get together to listen and jam. There’s 
a wide range of atmospheres to chose from, 
including restaurants, smoky dives, and up- 
scale listening rooms. 

Alexander’s (Brookline, 277-3400) is a 
piano-bar-style lounge that features live 
jazz on Tuesday through Sunday with a 
jazz jam on Tuesday from 9 p.m. to 12:30 
a.m. — the Trudy Sandhaus Quintet on 
Wednesday from 9 p.m. to 12:30 a.m., Ellie 
Boswell on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday 
from 8 p.m. to 12:30 a.m., and Steve Heck 
and Cliff Tetle on Sunday from 8 p.m. to 
midnight. Open Monday from 4 p.m. until 
1 a.m. and on Tuesday through Sunday 
from 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. The restaurant 
serves Continental cuisine seven days a 
week until 10 p.m. Casual attire. No cover. 

You can expect casual dining, live music, 
and comedy at the Arbor House (Jamaica 
Plain, 524-8080). Thursday features 
Geroll Bennett’s “Laugh Shack” comedy at 
9 p.m. Friday is live-jazz night starting at 9 
p.m. Saturday features live R&B at 9 p.m. 
Sunday has live Latin music at 8 p.m. 
Open seven days from 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. 
Casual dress. Cover varies from $5 to $6. 

See listing under “Combat Rock” for 
the Middle East Restaurant (Cambridge, 
354-8238), which also has its share of se- 
rious jazz. 

The Regattabar just outside Harvard 
Square (864-1200) is a warm, dark, and 
intimate jazz club for music lovers (they 
even moved the bar from the center to the 
side of the room in their recent renova- 
tions so you get a better view). Live jazz 
music on Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday at 9 p.m., on Friday at 8 and 10 
p.m., and on Saturday at 9 and 11 p.m. 
Open Tuesday through Saturday from 8 
p.m. to 1 a.m. Cover varies from $5 to $18. 

The Hampshire House (Boston, 227- 
9600) offers a New Orleans-style-jazz 
brunch, featuring the Louisiana Bayou Boys 
and full brunch menu served in the second- 
floor Kershaw Library, overlooking the 
Public Garden on Sunday, from 10:30 a.m. 
to 2:30 p.m. Reservations recommended. 
Proper dress requested. Open Tuesday 
through Saturday from 8 p.m. to 1 a.m. A 
warm, dark, and intimate jazz club for mu- 
sic lovers (they even moved the bar from the 
center to the side of the room in their recent 
renovations so you get a better view). Live 
jazz music on Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday at 9 p.m., on Friday at 8 and 10 
p.m., and on Saturday at 9 and 11 p.m. 
Cover varies from $5 to $18. 

Live jazz, blues, and world-beat music 
are featured at Ryles in Inman Square, 
Cambridge (876-9330) seven nights a 
week starting at 9:30 p.m. One band plays 
upstairs in a jazz-club atmosphere, and 
another band plays downstairs in a street- 
level room that has a smaller stage. There 
are usually separate cover charges. The 
kitchen serves a full menu of home-style 
American cuisine at affordable prices until 
midnight on weekdays and until 1 a.m. on 
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Friday and Saturday. Open seven days a 
week from 5 p.m. to 1 a.m. and on Friday, 
Saturday, and Sunday until 2 a.m. Casual 
dress. Cover varies from $3 to $7. 

Scullers Jazz Club, at the Guest Quar- 
ters Suite Hotel (Allston, 783-0811), is a 
lounge setting that features live jazz, from 
solo pianists to quartets to big bands, Tues- 
day through Saturday at 9 p.m. and 11 p.m. 
Open seven days from 11 a.m. to 2 a.m. 
Casual dress. Cover varies from $6 to $14. 

Since 1947, Wally’s (Boston, 424- 
1408) has been a dark and smoky Mecca 
for jazz purists, a breeding ground for lo- 
cal jazz talent, and a mainstay for more es- 
tablished jazz musicians. The drinks are 
cheap, there’s no cover charge, and the 
music is great so you can’t lose. Music 
starts at 9 p.m. every night, with a blues 
jam on Monday and an afternoon set from 
3 to 7 p.m. on Sunday. Open Monday 
through Saturday from 9 a.m. to 2 a.m. 
and on Sunday from noon to 2 a.m. 

The Willow Jazz Club (Somerville, 623- 
9874) is a no-nonsense East Village-style 





jazz club with dim lighting and a smoky at- 
mosphere. Open seven days from 11 a.m. 
to 1 a.m. You can expect to find live jazz 
by local and national acts every night at 9 
p.m. Cover varies from $4 to $12. 


Global sounds 

Everything from African and Latin 
American to Greek and Middle Eastern 
music is included in this category. Interna- 
tional music is becoming more and more 
popular in Boston, so keep your eyes and 
ears open for shows at other venues as well 
as the ones listed below. 

See listing under “Blue Notes” for the 
Arbor House (Jamaica Plain, 524-8080), 
which has its own offering of music from 
around the world. 

The Averof (Cambridge, 354-4500) has 
a Greek Taverna atmosphere with European 
and Greek/Mediterranean music and belly 
dancers nightly at 8:30 p.m. plus occasional 
evenings of Italian, Irish, and other interna- 
tional music. The kitchen serves Continental 
cuisine with Greek and Middle Eastern spe- 
cialties until 1 a.m. nightly. Open Sunday 
through Wednesday from 11 a.m. to 1 a.m. 
and on Friday, Saturday, and Sunday until 
2 a.m. Casual dress. No cover. 

You can find live Latin and blues music 
with dancing and comedy shows at 
Cantares (Innman Square, Cambridge, 
547-6300), which is also a Mexican/ 
Spanish restaurant. Cantares features 
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blues jams on Monday from 9 p.m. to 1 
a.m. with Chris Brown and Madelene Hall 
and on Sunday from 3 to 8 p.m. with Billy 
Howard. Live Latin music on Thursday 
through Sunday from 9 p.m. to | a.m. 
Comedy show by Guilty Children on Sat- 
urday at 8 p.m. Open seven days from 
5:30 p.m. to 1 a.m. Kitchen closes at 
10:30 p.m. on Sunday through Thursday 
and at 11 p.m. on Friday and Saturday. 
Cover varies from $2 to $8. 

Choices Night Club (Somerville, 625- 
4975) is your basic disco/nightclub that 
features DJs and dancing to mostly Latin 
music. Tuesday features a blues jam. 
Wednesday features a DJ and Spanish/ 
American music, as well as a free sand- 
wich buffet. Thursday and Sunday feature 
DJs and dancing to funk, R&B, and soul. 
Friday and Saturday feature DJs and 
dancing to Latin music with a salsa dance 
contest on Friday and a merengue dance 
contest on Saturday. Cover on Tuesday 
and Thursday through Sunday, $3. Open 
Tuesday through Sunday from 9 p.m. to 1 
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a.m. Free on Wednesday. 

Saturday is Kilamanjaro Club night at 
the Hub Club (Boston, 338-6999) with 
DJ Nelmo playing world-beat, reggae, 
makossa, salsa, calypso, and house music. 
See listing under “Twist and Crawl.” 

The Middle East Restaurant (Cam- 
bridge, 354-8238) has just about every 
kind of music under the sun. See listing 
under “Combat Rock.” 

Likewise with Ryles (Cambridge, 876- 
9330). Open seven days from 5 p.m. to 1 
a.m. and on Friday, Saturday, and Sunday 
until 2 a.m. See listing under “Blue Notes.” 

Although it still has the look of the jazz 
and blues club that it once was, the West- 
ern Front (Cambridge, 492-7772) has be- 
come the place to see reggae and world- 
beat music. Live jazz every Tuesday at 
9:30 p.m. and live reggae every Friday and 
Saturday at 10 p.m. Live blues, jazz, reg- 
gae, or world beat on Wednesday and 
Thursday at 9:30 p.m. Jamaican food 
served every Friday and Saturday. Two 
dance floors and two bars. Open Tuesday 
through Sunday from 5 p.m. to 1:30 a.m. 
Casual dress. Cover varies from $3 to $10. 


Acoustic espresso 
New England has a long tradition of im- 
promptu folk music, from Bob Dylan 
strumming in Harvard Yard to Tracy 
Chapman nickel-and-diming it in the train 
See NIGHTLIFE, page 26 
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stations. Keeping with that tradition, most 
folk venues are temporary coffee houses in 
the basements of churches and community 
centers. Here are a few places that feature 
folk music, berets, and clove cigarettes on a 
regular basis. 


The music is almost always acoustic folk 
or blues at Christopher’s (Cambridge, 
876-9180) and the atmosphere is very ca- 
sual. It has a mostly vegetarian restaurant 
with a pub area and a separate room for 
live entertainment. Open for music Thurs- 
day and Sunday from 8 to 11 p.m. and Fri- 
day and Saturday from 9 p.m. to midnight. 
The full menu is available in the entertain- 
ment room. Cover varies from $3 to $6. 

The Old Vienna Restaurant and 
Kaffeehaus (Westborough, 508-898- 
2231) serves Austro-Hungarian cuisine 
and features an upstairs coffeehouse with 
live acoustic folk and blues, and jazz music 
Wednesday through Saturday. The New 
Black Eagle Jazz Band play Dixieland mu- 
sic every Wednesday at 7:30 p.m. Thurs- 
day is open-mike night with folk, blues, 
and stand-up starting at 8 p.m. Friday and 
Saturday shows begin at 8 p.m. or at 7 
and 10 p.m. Occasional shows on Sunday 
and Tuesday. Cover varies. Open Tuesday 
through Saturday from noon to 5 p.m. 
Casual and neat attire. 

Passim (Cambridge, 492-7679) is a 
rather famous folk club that draws big- 
name folk, bluegrass, and other special 
acts. The atmosphere is dark and intimate 
with light snacks and desserts served dur- 
ing the shows. Gift shop and restaurant 
open Tuesday through Saturday from 
noon to 5 p.m. Evening concerts begin on 
Sunday at 8 p.m., Monday through Thurs- 
day at 8:30 p.m., and on Friday and Sat- 
urday at 8 and 10:30 p.m. No liquor, but 
some imaginative drinks. Cover varies 
from $6 to $10. Casual dress. 


Combat rock 

These are the homes of Boston’s thriving 
underground rock scene, as well as venues 
for up-and-coming national bands. Your 
feet may stick to the floor, but the music 
should shake you loose. Just keep your eyes 
on the weekly listings in the Phoenix to see 
who’s playing in town. 

The one and only Bunratty’s (Allston, 
254-9820) is a no-frills rock-and-roll club 
that features live underground and alter- 
native local and national bands seven 
nights a week at 9:30 p.m. Recent renova- 
tions and a new sound system have made 
the large upstairs room an even better 
place to see bands, and there’s still pool 
tables and a CD jukebox downstairs. Open 
seven days from noon to 2 a.m. Cover 
varies from $4 to $10. 

Your basic rock-and-roll club/bar, Club 
III (Somerville, 623-6957) features live 
rock, reggae, and blues Wednesday 
through Saturday at 9 p.m., and a blues 
jam on Sunday from 7 p.m. to midnight 
with Amyl and Rythematics. The restau- 
rant serves burgers and other basic bar 
fare from 11:30 a.m. to 6 p.m. Open 
Monday through Saturday from 9 a.m. to 
1 a.m. and on Sunday from noon to | a.m. 
Cover varies from $2 to $7. 

Edible Rex (Billerica, 508-667-6393) is 
a so-called “out-of town” club that features 
Boston-area rock bands on Tuesday 
through Sunday at 9 p.m. Open Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Saturday from 5 p.m. to 1 
a.m., on Thursday and Friday from 4 p.m. 
to 1 a.m., and on Sunday from 6:30 p.m. 
to 1 a.m. Pizza served until 10 p.m. Casual 
but neat dress. Cover varies from $4 to $8. 

Like Edible Rex, Grover’s (Beverly, 
508-922-8867) is in the suburbs and is 
well known for regularly featuring headlin- 
ers from Boston in a basic barroom atmo- 
sphere. Open Wednesday through Sunday 
from 8 p.m. to 1 a.m. Cover varies from 
$4 to $6. 

The Middle East Restaurant (Cam- 
bridge, 354-8238) serves great food as 
well as being a popular drinking spot with 


| the most eclectic mix of live music you'll 


find in the Boston area. Seven nights a 
week you can see anything from alterna- 
tive underground bands (both local and 
national), to serious jazz combos, to Mid- 
dle Eastern music with belly dancing. Live 
music starts at 8:30 p.m., with jazz on 
Monday, rock on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday, Greek on Friday, and Ara- 
bic with belly dancing on Saturday. Dinner 
shows on Friday, from 7 to 8:30 p.m. fea- 
ture Latin, Brazilian, African, jazz, folk, 
and other types of music. Dinner show on 
Saturday features cabaret theater, or 
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acoustic ethnic and blues music. Open 
mike on Wednesday from 7 to 8:30 p.m. 
and a blues jam on Saturday at 3 p.m. 
Rock and reggae on Sunday from 2 to 6 
p.m. Food served Sunday through Thurs- 
day until midnight and on Friday and Sat- 
urday until 1 a.m. Open Sunday through 
Wednesday from 9 a.m. to 1 a.m. and on 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday until 2 
a.m. Cover varies from $4 to $6. 

Nightstage (Cambridge, 497-820) is a 
more upscale music venue with table seat- 
ing, a dance floor, and a balcony. The club 
features live national and local rock, jazz, 
blues, country, and world-music artists 
three to five nights a week — expect to 
hear music here ranging from Robyn 
Hitchcock to Sun Ra. Open Sunday 
through Wednesday from 7:30 p.m. to 1 
a.m. and on Thursday, Friday, and Satur- 
day until 2 a.m. Call for weekly schedule. 
Cover varies. 

Anything from original and national (or 
soon to be national) acts, as well as Stone 
Soup poetry and world beat music, are at 
home at T.T. the Bear’s Place (Cam- 
bridge, 492-0082). There’s also a separate 
pool room. Open Monday through Satur- 
day from 4 p.m. to 1 a.m. Cover varies. 


The Channel (Boston, 451-1905) is 
built right on the water and bills itself as 
Boston’s largest music club. It’s a big, no- 
frills room with six bars that features a 
wide range of local and national bands 
(from heavy metal, to alternative, to world 
beat) seven nights a week. There’s also a 
concession stand with T-shirts, jewelry, 
hot dogs, and popcorn, and a game-room 
area so you can take a break from the 
bands. Tuesday is usually 18+ heavy-met- 
al night. Sunday usually features an all- 
ages thrash show. Wednesday and Thurs- 
day are also often 18+. Open seven days 
from 8 p.m. to 2 a.m. Cover varies from 
$2 to $15. 

Although it shares its roof with the 
Channel, The Edge (Boston, 426-7744) 
has a warmer, more intimate listening- 
room atmosphere. There’s a good deal of 
table seating, a small dance floor, and live 
music by local and national rock, reggae, 
blues, and alternative bands. The club is 
also open for dancing after the live music 
is over (usually at 11 p.m., sometimes at 1 
a.m.). Open seven days from 7:30 p.m. to 
2 a.m. Cover for bands is usually $5. 

The Paradise (Boston, 254-2053) is 
primarily a concert venue that features na- 
tional and well-known-local bands. Open 
Wednesday through Saturday from 8 p.m. 
to 2 a.m. and on other nights depending 
on schedule. 

The legendary Boston rock-and-roll 
dive The Rat (Boston, 536-2750) features 
live rock and alternative bands every night 
beginning at 8:30 p.m. downstairs, as well 
as bands upstairs on Friday and Saturday 
at 10 p.m. The kitchen serves burgers, 
chicken, and other grilled foods until 10 
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p.m. daily. Open seven days from 11 a.m. 
to 2 a.m. No cover upstairs. Downstairs, 
cover varies from $4 to $10. 


Roots and blues 

These bars and clubs feature all-Ameri- 
can music, from rockabilly to rhythm and 
blues. If you’re into playing the blues, then 
grab your guitar and harp and head over to 
one of the many evening or afternoon jams. 

Ed Burke’s (Boston, 232-2191) all- 
wood room is the perfect setting for R&B, 
blues, and rock and roll, with live bands 
every Thursday, Friday, and Saturday at 
9:30 p.m. Open Monday through Friday 
from 3 p.m. to 2 a.m. and on Saturday 
and Sunday from noon to 2 a.m. Cover 
varies from $2 to $7. 

Featuring blues and R&B bands every 
night at 9:30, Harper’s Ferry (Allston, 
254-9743) has a large room with a cen- 
trally located bar, and a separate game- 
room area with a pool table. R&B jam with 
Stovall Brown on Sunday. Acoustic roots 
jam with Chance Gardener on Tuesday. 
Open-mike blues jam with the Rick Rus- 
sell Band on Wednesday. Open seven days 
from noon to 2 a.m. Casual dress, with 
collared shirts required. Cover varies from 
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$2 to $8. 

Johnny D’s (Somerville, 776-9667) is a 
comfortable, rootsy nightclub, bar, and 
restaurant with plenty of table seating, a 
separate bar area, and a small dance floor. 
Live rock, reggae, funk, blues, country, 
and folk music Wednesday through Sun- 
day from 9:30 p.m. to 1 a.m. Acoustic 
roots-music series on Tuesday from 8 to 
11 p.m. Blues jam with the Renegades on 
Sunday from 4 to 8 p.m., followed by live 
music by local bands. Cover varies. 

A neighborhood bar by day, the Midway 
Café (Jamaica Plain, 524-9038) turns into 
a blues bar at night. Cheap beer in a no- 
frills atmosphere with blues and R&B 
bands every night of the week at 9:30 p.m. 
Ramcat play every Wednesday, and every 
Sunday is a blues jam. Open Monday 
through Saturday from 8 a.m. to 2 a.m. 
and on Sunday from noon to 2 a.m. Cover 
on Friday and Saturday, $2. 

The Grog (Newburyport, 508-465- 
8008) is a Mexican-American restaurant 
with an English pub that features blues, 
rock, and R&B on Thursday through Sun- 
day at 9 p.m. Open seven days from 11:30 
a.m. to 1 a.m. The kitchen is open until 11 
p.m. Cover varies from $3 to $5. 

In perfect Cambridge style, the Plough 
and Stars (492-9653) is a neighborhood 
pub with a long narrow bar, a friendly at- 
mosphere, a more than adequate selection 
of beer on tap and in bottles, and live folk, 
blues, and rock music. The shows start at 
8 p.m. on Sunday through Thursday and 
at 9 p.m. on Friday and Saturday. Live 
bluegrass every Saturday from 5 to 7 p.m. 
and English soccer matches shown every 
Saturday from 3 to 5 p.m. Gourmet pub 
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lunch served Monday through Friday from 
11:30 a.m. to 2 p.m. Sunday brunch from 
noon to 3:30 p.m. Open seven days from 
11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. No dancing. Casual 
dress. No cover. 

The Tam (Brookline, 277-0982) has a 
comfortable, slightly Irish bar atmosphere 
with lots of wood. Live entertainment ev- 
ery night at 10:30 p.m. features mostly 
blues and R&B, with occasional folk and 
jazz music. Open Monday through Friday 
from 11:30 a.m. to 2 a.m., on Saturday 
until 1 a.m., and on Sunday from 11 a.m. 
to 2 a.m. Casual dress — no polyester or 
seersucker suits allowed. Cover varies 
from $5 to $6. 

A neighborhood bar with pool tables 
and darts during the week, the Yard Rock 
Café (Quincy, 472-9383) becomes a 
roadhouse-style blues joint every Thurs- 
day, Friday, and Saturday at 9 p.m. Open 
Sunday through Friday from 2 p.m. to 1 
a.m. and on Saturday from noon to 1 a.m. 
Cover, $3. 


Twang 

These places feature both kinds of music 
— country and Western — which is some- 
thing that’s not easy to find in this neck of 
the woods, but we’ve come up with three 
places where you'll feel at home in your 
cowboy boots and spurs. 

The closest roadhouse-style C&W bar to 
Boston with bull horns and saddles on the 
walls is the Blue Star (Saugus, 233-8027) 
where you can hear live country-and-West- 
ern bands on Wednesday through Sunday 
from 9 p.m. to | a.m. Bar food served from 
11 a.m. to 10 p.m. on Wednesday through 
Sunday. Baseball on the big-screen TV. 
Open seven days from 10:30 a.m. to 2 a.m. 
Cover on Friday and Saturday, $3. 

Occasionally, great local country and 
bluegrass acts can be heard at Johnny D’s 
(Somerville, 776-9667). See listing under 
“Roots and Blues.” 

Sacco’s (Watertown, 924-9804) is an 
Italian and seafood restaurant with a 
sports-bar-style lounge that features live 
country-and-Western music from 8:30 
p.m. to 1 a.m. every Friday and Saturday, 
and rock-and-roll bands every Thursday. 
Pool table and video games. Open Monday 
through Saturday from 11 a.m. to 1 a.m. 
and on Sunday from 1 to 10 p.m. No cov- 
er. 


Gin joints and watering holes 

This is just the tip of the iceberg, but we 
had to include some of the more popular 
drinking bars and some of our favorite 
neighborhood dives because some nights 
you just don’t feel like seeing a band, danc- 
ing, or dressing up for that matter. There 
are plenty of other bars, but here’s a list of 
a few that have true grit. 

The 11th Chapter Saloon (Somerville, 
628-4300) is a neighborhood bar that 
serves lunch, dinner, and snacks until 11 
p.m., with live acoustic rock, blues, and 
folk every Thursday, Friday, and Saturday 
at 9:30 p.m. Open Monday through Sat- 
urday from 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. and on 
Sunday from noon to 1 a.m. No cover. 

With cheap “Bill’s Beer” on tap served 
in mugs and pitchers, and booth seating, 
Bill’s Bar (Boston, 421-9678) is Lans- 
downe Street’s version of a neighborhood 
bar. The CD jukebox and pictures of fa- 
mous Bills on the walls add to the hangout 
atmosphere, but it’s still a bit more upscale 
that your average dive. Monday night fea- 
tures movies and popcorn at 10 p.m. 
Tuesday is local band night with live music 
on the stage in Venus De Milo next door. 
Sunday is reggae night. Open seven days 
from 8 p.m. to 2 a.m. Cover for live music, 
$3. 
The Cambridge Brewing Company 
(Cambridge, 494-1994) is a micro-brew- 
ery that features freshly brewed lagers and 
ales, as well as a full lunch and dinner 
menu. Live rock, rockabilly, R&B, and 
dance bands are featured every Saturday 
night from 10:30 p.m. to 1 a.m. Open sev- 
en days from 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. Cover, 
$3. 

If you’re looking for a neighborhood bar 
with lots of character as well as charac- 
ters, then Charlie’s Tap at the Green 
Street Grill (Cambridge, 492-9723 or 
876-1655) is the place. Here you'll find 
Fuller’s ESB on tap and a restaurant that 
features an eclectic menu of hot and spicy 
Caribbean food from 6 to 10 p.m. daily. 
Monday offers a less expensive dinner 
menu and live semi-acoustic rock and roll 
by some of Boston’s best bands at 9:30 
p.m., with Cambridge’s own Captain Tipsy 
in attendance. Live jazz, blues, and folk 
music on other week nights at 10 p.m. 
Open seven days from 9 a.m. to 1 a.m. No 


cover. 
See NIGHTLIFE, page 28 














10 Reasons Why 
Working People Choose MET 


if) Access It’s never too late for a second 
chance. Whether you’re returning to school after 
one, five, or more years, MET offers individual- 
ized counseling and special programs to help you 

achieve maximum benefits from your learning 
experience. 


*) Convenience Reach for the stars in the 
evenings. Our part-time, after-work schedules 
are tailored to meet the needs of working 
students. 


ay Credits Give yourself more credit. 

Many colleges and universities schedule courses 
that offer three credits. Most courses at MET 
offer four credits. 


© Diversity Meet interesting new people. 

A diverse mix of traditional and nontraditional 
students makes MET a lively environment in 

which to learn. 


8 Focus Picture yourself achieving your goals. 
Select from courses, seminars, certificate pro- 
grams, and undergraduate and graduate degree 
programs designed for personal fulfillment, new 
career opportunities, and professional 
advancement. 


6] Location It’s easy to make tracks to MET. 
We are located on Commonwealth Avenue near 
the B.U. Bridge, directly on the Green Line. 
Because of our central location, MET is a quick 
and easy commute by car. Parking is available. 


7) Opportunity Live and learn. 
MET offers programs that take into account your 
life’s learning experiences when considering your 
application into a degree program. 


8] Quality The best of our knowledge. 

Our expert instructors are top scholars and pro- 
fessionals who understand the needs of working 
students and provide excellence in education and 
training. 


© Scope A range and depth of learning. 
From accounting to urban affairs, MET offers 
seminars, credit courses, institutes, certificate 
programs, special programs, undergraduate and 
graduate degree programs in a wide variety of 
subjects. 


® Vision Looking toward the future while 
learning from the past. We have been serving the 
needs of mature students for over 25 years. In 
that time, we have learned to develop programs 
that meet the demands of changing times. We 
incorporate state-of-the-art developments in sci- 
ence and technology, the most current topics in 
business theory and practice, and a strong foun- 
dation in liberal arts as we look toward the new 
century. 


Call 617/353-6000 
today. 
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A neighborhood bar that’s usually a bit 
calmer and quieter (less crowded) than the 
others nearby, Drumlin’s (Cambridge, 
492-8632) offers a fine selection of Amer- 





ican beers on tap and several dart boards. 
It’s the perfect place to spend some quality 
drinking time. Open Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday from 3 p.m. to 1 a.m., on 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday from 
noon to 2 a.m., and on Sunday from noon 
to 1 a.m. 

Jack Lynch’s Webster Lounge (Boston, 
247-7122) is a comfortable neighborhood 
lounge with nothing on tap, but plenty of 
beer in bottles and a well-stocked bar. 
Open seven days from 11:30 a.m. to 2 
a.m. Down and dirty. 

A funky little dive in the Fenway, the 
Linwood Grille (Boston, 267-8644), has 
Busch and Bass on tap, pitchers of beer, 
dart boards, a satellite dish, six TVs, and, 
as you may have guessed from the inven- 
tory, a whole lot of space to hang out in. 
This fall it plans to have bands once or 
twice a week. Lunch and dinner served 
daily from noon until 10 p.m. Open Mon- 
day through Saturday from 10 a.m. to 2 
a.m., and on Sunday from noon to 2 a.m. 

The Sunset Grill and Tap, (Allston, 
254-1331) is a real beer-drinkers bar with 
more than 200 varieties of bottled beer, a 
large number from American micro-brew- 
eries, and 14 varieties on tap, including 
Sunset Black and Tan, Double Diamond, 
and Murphy’s Stout. The restaurant has a 
casual and slightly eclectic atmosphere and 
an American/Southwestern menu that fea- 
tures steam burgers, and a taco bar from 
11:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. Open Monday 
through Saturday from 11:30 a.m. to 1 
a.m. and on Sunday from 10 a.m. to 1 
a.m. Brunch on Sunday from 10 a.m. to 3 
p.m. 

With Léwenbrau on tap, a large selec- 
tion of bottled beer, tables, and barstools 
for sitting and drinking, T.C.’s (Boston, 
247-8109) can hold its own among bars. 
The pictures and posters of local bands 
and sports stars on the walls reflect the di- 
verse crowd this place attracts. Open 
Monday through Saturday from 9 a.m. to 
2 a.m. and on Sunday from noon to 2 a.m. 

The Pour House (Boston, 236-1767) is 
an inexpensive diner-style restaurant with 
a menu that features burgers, Mexican 
specialties, and other cheap eats until mid- 
night, when the kitchen closes. The Pour 
House features an upstairs and downstairs 
area with table seating and two large bars, 
as well as a CD jukebox. Grateful Dead 
night every Tuesday with taped music. 
“Mexican madness” every Wednesday 
night with a special dinner menu and lots 
of margaritas. Open Monday through Fri- 
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day from 7 a.m. to 1 a.m. and on Friday 
and Saturday from 8 a.m. to 1 a.m. 


Shamrock shacks 

Here are a few places where you’re sure 
to find Guinness and Harp on tap, plenty 
of pint glasses, and occasionally live Irish 
music. Just be careful if you’re heading 
over to any of these places on St. Patrick’s 
Day. 

An Irish pub that tends to get more of a 
student crowd on the weekends, the All- 
ston Ale House (Allston, 787-9797) of- 
fers live Irish music and rock and roll on 
Friday and Saturday at 9 p.m. The kitchen 
is open until 10 p.m. and offers a basic 
pub menu of burgers and fries. Darts, a 
large-screen TV, and a dance floor. Open 
Monday through Saturday from 10 a.m. to 
2 a.m. and on Sunday from noon to 2 a.m. 
Cover on Friday and Saturday, $3. 

If you’re looking for a traditional Irish 
pub with lots of dark wood and everything 
from Harp and Guinness to Murphy’s and 
Sam Adams on tap then Brendan Behan’s 
(Jamaica Plain, 983-0491) is the place. 
Live entertainment at 10 p.m. with Nine 
Below Zero playing blues on Monday, an 
Irish session on Tuesday, and blues on 
Wednesday. Open seven days from 11 
a.m. to 1 a.m. No cover. 

A large restaurant and a good-size pub 
area make up Doyle’s Café (Jamaica 
Plain, 524-2345), a neighborhood hang- 
out that’s rumored to be a favorite spot of 
Boston political types. The bar features 25 
lagers, stouts, and ales on tap and 33 sin- 
gle-malt Scotches for those with more re- 
fined tastes. Open Monday through Satur- 
day from 9 a.m. to 1 a.m. and on Sunday 
from 11 a.m. to 1 a.m. Brunch on Sunday 
from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. Kitchen closes at 
11 p.m. on Monday through Saturday 
with pizza served until 11:30 p.m. “Only 
the coin of the realm” accepted, according 
to owner Ed Burke. 

With a painting of the Book of Kells 
above the bar and Guinness, Harp, and 
cider on tap, the Kinvara Pub (Allston, 
783-9400) is a serious Irish pub. A work- 
ingman’s lunch is served Monday through 
Saturday from 11 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. Free 
appetizers Monday through Saturday from 
4 to 7 p.m. Live dance and Irish music at 
9 p.m. on Wednesday, Friday, Saturday, 
and Sunday. DJ and dancing on Thursday. 
Open seven days from 8 a.m. to 2 a.m. 

Along the same lines is Limericks 
(Boston, 350-7975). A traditional Irish 
pub with lots of dark wood and brew on 
tap: Guinness, Harp, and Bass. Lunch 
served from 11:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. and a 
light menu is served from 5 to 9 p.m. Live 
Irish and R&B bands every Thursday, Fri- 
day, and Saturday at 9 p.m. Open seven 
days from 11:30 a.m. to 2 a.m. Neat 
dress. No cover. 

A new restaurant and bar area opened 
at the Black Rose (Boston, 742-2286) 
over the summer, so now there are two 
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floors of food, drink, and Irish music. 
They have everything you’d expect on tap 
and the kitchen stays open until 9 p.m. 
Live Irish music on Monday through Fri- 
day at 9 p.m. and on Saturday and Sun- 
day at 4 p.m. Cover on Friday and Satur- 
day night, $5. 

The Corrib Pub has three locations of 
traditional Irish pubs with the basics on 
tap and a separate dining room that serves 
a full menu, from burgers to fish and 
chips. Open seven days from 8 a.m. to 2 
a.m. 

— Brighton, 787-0882. Kitchen open un- 
til 9 p.m. 

— Brookline, 232-8787. Kitchen open 
until 10 p.m. 

— West Roxbury, 469-4177. Kitchen 
open until 11 p.m. 


Gay and lesbian bars 

Boston’s alternative lifestyle hangouts — 
from leather-and-denim bars to upscale 
clubs with flashing lights. Here are a few 
options for evening entertainment and af- 
ternoon tea. 

Sunday at Axis (Boston, 262-2437) is 
one of the most popular gay nights in the 
Northeast. See listing under “Twist and 
Crawl.” 

Bobby’s (Boston, 248-9520) is an up- 
scale art deco restaurant and disco that 
caters to a mixed crowd of gay and 
straight men and women. A split-level 
room with the bar underneath the dining 
room, which overlooks the dance floor. 
And there’s also a new video lounge. Disco 
dancing nightly at 9 p.m. and “Tea 
Dances” on Saturday and Sunday at 5 
p.m. Occasional live acts. Sunday brunch 
from 10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Open seven 
days from noon to 2 a.m. Kitchen closes at 
9 p.m. No cover on Monday through 
Thursday Cover on Friday, Saturday, and 
Sunday varies from $1 to $3. 

A leather-and-denim gay bar, the 
Boston Ramrod (Boston, 266-2986) 
sponsors a motorcycle club and draws that 
kind of crowd. Tuesday night at 8 p.m. is 
country two-step dancing with an occa- 
sional live band. Thursday and Friday at 
10 p.m. is leather night, with a special sec- 
tion of the bar accessible only to men in 
leather, uniform, or bare-chested. Dancing 
on Sunday at 9 p.m. Free hors d’oeuvres 
Monday through Friday from 5 to 8 p.m. 
and free pizza on Monday at 10 p.m. 
Open seven days from noon to 2 a.m. 
Cover on Tuesday and Sunday, $2. 

Buddies (Boston, 426-3772) is a two- 
floor gay club with a relatively quiet bar 
and game room downstairs, and a large 
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dance floor upstairs. Dancing starts night- 
ly at 9 p.m. with a free “tea dance” on 
Sunday from 3 to 9 p.m. Monday offers 
an amateur strip contest, Tuesday features 
dancing to alternative music. Wednesday 
is “Dirty Dancing” night, with professional 
strippers. 18+ every night. Open seven 
days from noon to 2 a.m. Cover varies 
from $2 to $5. No credit cards. 

The oldest continually operated gay 
dance club in Boston, Chaps (Boston, 
266-7778), has recently expanded its 
dance floor, upgraded the lighting system, 
and renewed its commitment to dancing. 
Tuesday night is “Benefit Night,” featur- 
ing disco from the ’70s and ’80s, with pro- 
ceeds going to different local groups each 
week. Sunday features a “tea dance” start- 
ing at 5 p.m. No cover before 9 p.m. on 
Monday through Saturday and before 7 
on Sunday. Open seven days from 4 p.m. 
to 2 a.m. Cover varies from $3 to $5. No 
dress code. 

On Sunday, Citi (Boston, 262-2424) 
becomes Boston’s largest gay club and fea- 
tures DJs Michael Tobin and Skinny D. 
See listing under “Twist and Crawl.” 

Boston’s largest women’s bar, Indigo 
(Cambridge, 497-7200), features dancing 
to popular music on Thursday and Friday. 
On Saturday, the second floor is opened 
for top-40 dancing, and alternative music 
is featured downstairs. Also includes a 
gallery of work by local artists. Open on 
Thursday and Friday from 4 p.m. to 2 
a.m. and on Saturday from 9 p.m. to 2 
a.m. Cover $2 to $5. No dress code. 

Primarily a video bar for men, Luxor 
(Bay Village, 423-6969) has 25 TV 
screens that feature comedy clips inter- 
spersed between music videos. Open seven 
days from 4 p.m. to 1 a.m. No cover. Ca- 
sual dress. 

Thursday is gay night and Sunday is les- 
bian night at Man Ray (Cambridge, 864- 
0400). See listing under “Twist and 
Crawl.” 

Primarily a male bar that claims “We are 
trendy and very Cambridge,” Paradise 
(Cambridge, 864-4130) offers dancing 
nightly at 9 p.m. in the downstairs dance 
bar. Live music and comedy acts in the 
upstairs entertainment room on Wednes- 
day through Sunday at 9 p.m. Open seven 
days from 4 p.m. to 1 a.m. and on Thurs- 
day, Friday, and Saturday until 2 a.m. 
Cover on Friday and Saturday, $2. 
Leather, denim, and casual dress. 

At Venus de Milo (Boston, 421-9595) 
Wednesday is gay night — “Eat, Drink, 
and be Mary.” See listing under “Twist 
and Crawl.” Qo 
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If you're ready 
to stop smoking, 
the Cancer 
Information 
Service is ready 
to start helping 


Just call, toll-free 














We 


lest Your Best 
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( isses POrMI NOW 


STANLEY H. KAPLAN 
Take Kaplan Or Take Your Chances 











Unforgettable 
Experience 


Become An AFS Exchange Student 
Call 1-800-AFS INFO 


AFS Intercultural Programs 
313 East 43rd Street. New York. New York 10017 








{HARVARD 


ARTENDING 
COURSE 


September 16, 17, 18 & 19 
Call Now for details! 


495-9657 














Prep now for October exams 
call for details!! 


1-800-332-TEST 

















IF YOU DON'T HAVE THE NUMBERS, 
YOU WON'T GET THE LETTERS. 


Boston 


a 





¢ Cambridge ¢ Newton 
617-969-8924 


WE'LL MAKE SURE YOU MAKE IT. 
SAT ¢ LSAT ¢ GMAT ¢ GRE © MCAT 

















(Don’t Quit Your Day Job) 


So your creative impulse is about to overwhelm you. Stay calm. 


You may be close to a 


breakthrough on the “quality vs. quantity” thing 


Work with the professionals on this. Call now for information about 


ie oper ent are W 617.262.1223 


The Art Institute of Boston 


Design . Computer Graphics 
Ilustration . Fine Arts . Photography 
Liberal Arts . Film & Video 


Year-round high school programs 


Scholarships available 

















Foundations of Creative 
Audio 
Introduction to the fundamentals of 
theory and practice in recording 
studio and stage sound. Topics 
include Acoustics, Microphones, 
Mixing Consoles, Analog Decks, 
Equalizers, Compressors, Gates, 
Space Processing, Sessions, 
Studio tours, and more 
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Vinyl Discs and CD's; § 








Learn on 
State-of-the-Art 
Equipment in 
Boston’s 
Super-Studio 





Computers, 
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Sound for the 


Hearing; Advanced acoustics; 
\nalog Processing and Recording; 


Location, Stage, and Record 
Production; the Audio Business; 
Studio Design; Equipment 
Maintenance and Interfacing; Ear 

Irainine: Mix Labs; Sessions 


NEW COURSE 


Digital, and 












tudio, 






MIDI, 





CONTINUING EDUCATION 
621 HUNTINGTON AVENUE 


BOSTON, 


MA 02115 


IN ART, CRAFTS, DESIGN, FILMMAKING, 
ART HISTORY & ART EDUCATION 
REGISTER NOW FOR FALL WORKSHOPS. 
SPRING COURSES BEGIN JANUARY 21 


WINTER STUDIOS IN COSTA RICA & JAMAICA 











Post Audio 














Program features veterans Steve Langstaff, Walter Lenk, Paul 
Lehrman, Steve Sardella, and “ny Fisher, plus surprise = 
speakers, tours of area studios, and final ages e projects (24 or 
32 track) with musicians chosen by the students. Local grads 
include staff at Blue Jay, Mission Control, Soundtrack, A&M 
Records, Editel, Newbury, Downtown, Q-Division, LaSalle, R-Jam, 
Normandy Sound, and many others. 


The Audio Workshop School 547-3957 














MASSACHUSETTS 
COLLEGE OF ART 

IS A STATE SUPORTED 
COLLEGE OFFERING BFA, 
MFA & MSAE PROGRAMS 


CALLNOW FOR 
A BROCHURE. 
617-232-1555 


EQUAL OPPORTUNITY INSTITUTION 
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STRETCH: Batsheva Dance Company performs at Emerson’s Majestic Theatre October 11 and 12. 





Movement and form. Strength and 
style. The elements of dance take 
on a distinctly foreign air this fall. 
Expand your vision of the world 
without leaving the city. 


Art of Black Dance and Music, 

Dorchester, 282-8000. Nov. 1, at 8 

p.m., at the Strand Theatre. 

“African Tapestry,” a 16th-anniver- 

sary celebration featuring Se- 

menya McCord, Wannetta Jack- 
son, Frank Wilkins, Adrienne 

Hawkins, Valerie Stephens, Patric 

LaCroix, Deraldo Ferreira, Mauri- 

cio Marguez, and Edir Passos. 

Bank of Boston Celebrity Series, 

Boston, 931-2000. Sept. 19 

through 22, The Moiseyev Dance 

Company, a 150-member folk- 

dance company from the Soviet 

Union, appears with full orchestra. 

Performances at the Wang Center 

on Thurs. and Fri. at 8 p.m., on 

Sat. at 2 and 8 p.m., and on Sun. 

at 3 p.m. Admission, $25.75 to 

$40.75. 

Berkshire Ballet 

— Brattleboro, (802) 257-0214. 
Nov. 2, at 8 p.m., a new work by 
Bill T. Jones. 

— Brunswick, (207)725-3684. 
Nov. 1, at 8 p.m., a new work by 
Bill T. Jones. 

— Burlington, (802)863-5966. 
Nov. 30 and Dec. 1, at 4:30 and 
7:30 p.m., a holiday classic: The 
Nutcracker. Admission, $16 to 
$19. 

— Great Barrington, (413) 442- 
1307. Oct. 13, at 7:30 p.m., a 
new work by Bill T. Jones. Ad- 
rnission, $8.50 to $12.50. 

— Pittsfield, (413) 442-1307. Dec. 
2 through 5, at 4:30 and 7:30 
p.m., the holiday classic: The 
Nutcracker. 

— Springfield, (413) 747-6397. 
Oct. 4, at 8 p.m., premiering a 
work by Bill T. Jones. 

Beth Soll & Company, Cam- 

bridge, 547-8771.Dec. 31 and 14, 

a collaboration between Soll and 

composer Paul Earls, Mozart and 

Cosmology, and Soll’s Rustling 

Dance at Northeastern University's 

Blackman Auditorium. 

Boston Ballet, Boston, 931-2000. 

At the Wang Center. 

Oct. 17 through 27, Giselle, a tale 
of fiery love and shocking be- 
trayal. Admission, $11.75 to 
$49.75. 

November 29 through January 5, 
The Nutcracker, Tchaikovsky's 
holiday classic. Admission, 
$11.75 to $49.75. 

Boston Conservatory, Boston, 

536-6340. Nov. 1 and 2, at 8 p.m., 

and Nov. 3, at 3 p.m., student and 

faculty dancers perform the works 
of Richard Colton and Amy 

Spencer, Stephanie Rae Parker, 


Clara Ramona, Sue Ronson, Jim 
Viera, and Tony Williams. Admis- 
sion, $7 to $10. 

Boston University, Department 

of Dance, Boston, 353-2748. Nov. 

22 and 23, at 8 p.m. A program of 

new student and faculty works per- 

formed by the Boston University 

Dance Theater. Free. 

Dance Collective, Cambridge, 

492-7578. Sept. 20, at 8:15 p.m., 

Pipe Dream, an encore perfor- 

mance at the BAC Cyclorama of 

the collaborative work commis- 
sioned last year by Dance Umbrel- 
la. Admission, $12. 

Dance Umbrella, Boston, 492- 

7578. 

Oct. 11 through 20, the Israeli 
Jewish-American Dance Festi- 
val, at the Emerson Majestic 
Theatre. 

Oct. 11 and 12, at 8 p.m., Batshe- 
va Dance Co. Modern dance by 
Israeli and Jewish-American 
choreographers. Admission, $18 
to $34. 

Oct. 15 and 16, at 8 p.m., Liz Ler- 
man and Victoria Marks. The 
Good Jew?, a historical look at 
Jewish identity, and The Parable 
Project, an exploration of age, 
gender, and mortality. Admis- 
sion, $14 to $18. 

Oct. 17 and 18, at 8 p.m., Nir Ben 
Gal/Liat Dror and Amiel Malale. 
Equus Asinus, on the historical 
role of the donkey, and Rem- 
nants of My Sand Castle, in- 
spired by the dancer's experi- 
ence in the Israeli army. Admis- 
sion, $14 to $18. 

Oct. 19, at 8 p.m., and Oct. 20, at 
2 p.m., Women of Yemen. 
Through the Gate of Aden and 
Mothers of Israel, a dramatic in- 
terpretation of the lives of Bibli- 
cal women. Admission, $14 to 
18. 

Oct. 31 through Nov. 2, at 8 p.m., 
Wim Vandekeybus, at the Emer- 
son Majestic Theatre. Always 
the Same Lies, an experimental 
work including film and surpris- 
ing props. Admission, $14 to 
$22. 


Nov. 21 through 23, at 8 p.m., the 
Everett Dance Theatre, at Suf- 
folk University’s C. Walsh The- 
atre. Flight, humorous scenes in- 
spired by the lives of early avia- 
tors. Admission, $14. 

Jeannette Neill Dance Studio, 

Boston, 262-4307. Nov. 15 and 16 

at 8 p.m. Fall Repertory Show. 

Tickets, $10. 

Joppa Jazz, Newburyport, (508) 

465-1485. Nov. 2, at 8 p.m., at the 

Dance Space. Popular music of 

the 20th century, from Cole Porter 

to the Bee Gees, will inspire the 
choreography of the Joppa Jazz 

Dance Company for their inaugu- 

ral performance. Admission, $8. 

Ken Pierce Baroque Dance Co., 

Brunswick, ME (207) 725-2663. 

Sept. 24, at 7:30 p.m. The compa- 

ny will be joined by Jane Stark- 


man, violin, Carol Lewis, viola, and 

Olav Chris Henriksen, pherobo 

and baroque guitar for a concert of 

music and dance from the late 
17th and early 18th centuries. 

Free. 

Newtonville, 964-3424. Dec. 6, at 
8 p.m., at the Newton Arts Cen- 
ter. Music and dance from the 
late 17th and 18th centuries. 

Leventhal-Sidman Jewish Com- 

munity Center, Newton, 965- 

7410. Oct. 13, at 7 p.m., “Jewish 

Roots in Modern Dance.” Ellen Ko- 

gan dances on themes ranging 

from the Hassidim to Martha Gra- 
ham. Admission, $15. Students 
and seniors, $12. 

University of Lowell Center for 

the Arts, Lowell, (508) 934-4444. 

Nov. 15, at 8 p.m. The North Car- 

olina Dance Theatre performs 

works ranging from classic to con- 
temporary. Admission, $17 to $19. 

University of Massachusetts 

Fine Arts Center, Amherst, (413) 

545-2511. 

Oct. 7, Les Ballets Africains, a 
company of 35 dancers incorpo- 
rating dance, music, and story- 
telling. Admission, $16 to $20. 
Students, $8 to 10. 

Oct. 22, Batsheva Dance Compa- 
ny, an Israeli dance company 
with a repertory ranging from the 
neo-classical to the postmodern. 
Admission, $16 to $20. Stu- 
dents, $8 to $10. 

Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 

nology, Cambridge, 253-2877. 

Dec. 6 and 7, at 8 p.m. at the 

Kresge Little Theatre. Dance 

Workshop Fall Concert. 

Rhode Island School of Design, 

Providence, (401) 331-3511. Both 

performances at the Museum of 

Art. 

Sept. 29, at 3:30 p.m. The Dream- 
flight Dance Company performs 
on the theme of dance and 
sculpture as part of the “Dance 
in the Galleries” series. Free. 

Oct. 4, at 12:15 p.m. Students 
from the Roger Williams Middle 
School perform African dance 
accompanied by Malian drum- 
mer Abdoul Doumbia. Free. 

The Strand, Dorchester, 282- 

8000. 

Oct. 25, at 7:30 p.m, The Scarlet 
Letter, a dramatic portrayal of 
the Hawthorne novel by the 
North Atlantic Ballet. Admission, 
$8. Students and seniors, $5. 

Dec. 13, at 7:30 p.m., The 
Nutcracker, the Sugar Plum 
Fairy and friends as performed 
by the North Atlantic Ballet. 

Tufts University, Department of 

Dance Studies, Medford, 381- 

3493. Dec. 5, 6, and 7, at 8 p.m., 

at the Balsch Arena Theatre. A 

program of contemporary dance 

featuring the work of Peter 

DiMuro, Alice Trexler, and Dawn 

Kramer. Admission, $5 on Thurs- 

day, $6 on Friday and Saturday. 

Zeiterion Theater, New Bedford, 


(508) 994-2900. 

Oct. 12, at 8 p.m., American Indian 
Dance Theater, a representation 
of 12 Native American tribes 
through authentic dances and 
tribal dress. Admission, $18 to 
$26. 

Nov. 9, at 8 p.m., the Alvin Ailey 
Repertory Company. Admission, 
$11.50 to $19.50. 

Dec. 14, at 2 and 7 p.m., The 
Nutcracker, performed by the 
Ballet Theater of Pennsylvania. 
Admission, $12 to $20. 


ame 
MUSIC 


The simple, the complex, the 
beautiful — we savor each note. 
Classical music has something of 
the eternal. If Schubert or Palestri- 
na turn you on, Boston offers just 
about everything around and in- 
between by both talented local 
musicians and big name known- 
all-over-the-worlders. To aid your 
search for just right concert, the 
listings have been divided into four 
categories: choral music, company 
(a true group of resident musi- 
cians), opera, and series and festi- 
vals. 





CHORAL 

The Boston Cecilia, Boston, 232- 

4540. 

Oct. 26 at 8 p.m. in Jordan Hall, 
New England Conservatory of 
Music, Boston, Handel's “Israel 
in Egypt.” Tickets $25, $16, and 
$8; $2 discount for students and 
seniors. 

Dec. 6 in Church of the Advent, 
Boston, “Sing We Nowell! An 
English Christmas,” the group's 
annual Christmas concert. Call 
for ticket information. 

Dec. 8 at All Saints Church, Brook- 
line, “Sing We Nowell! An En- 
glish Christmas.” Call for ticket 
information. 

The Cantata Singers, Cambridge, 

267-6502. All concerts begin at 8 

p.m. in Jordan Hall, New England 

Conservatory of Music, Boston. 

Tickets, $29 to $8; students $6; 

seniors, $2 off any ticket. Sub- 

scriptions, $98 to $27. 

Nov. 2, Bach's Cantata BWV 50, 
Nun ist das Heil und die Kraft, 
Bach's Cantata BWV 197, Gott 
ist unsre Zuversicht, \saac's 
Kaisermotette, and Stravinsky's 
Mass. 

The Spectrum Singers, Cam- 

bridge, 923-4475. All concerts be- 

gin at 7:30 p.m. in First Church in 

Cambridge, near Harvard Square. 

Subscriptions available; call for 

ticket information. 

Dec. 7, “A Holiday Festival with 
Organ and Bass,” including 
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Daniel Pinkham's “Christmas 
Cantata,” as well as works by 
Palestrina, Tallis, Byrd, and 
Vaughan Williams. 

Vermont Vespers, Burlington. 

Featuring the music of Vermont 

composers and the choirs of the 

Cathedral of St. Paul, Burlington, 

All Saints Church, South Burling- 

ton, and the Rutland Chorale. Per- 

formances begin at 4 p.m. Free- 
will offering. 

Oct. 20 in St. Paul's Cathedral, 
Burlington. 

Oct. 27 at Grace Congregational 
Church, Rutland. 

Zamir Chorale of Boston, Newton, 

965-6522. 

Dec. 9 at 3 p.m. and 7:30 p.m. in 
Blackman Auditorium at North- 
eastern University, Light 4, a 
Chanukah concert. Featuring the 
Klezmer Conservatory Band and 
the Zaitchik Brothers Band, and 
directed by Joshua Jacobson. 
Tickets, $18, $13, and $8. 


COMPANY 

ALEA Ill, Boston, 353-3340. All 

performances begin at the Tsai 

Performance Center, Boston Uni- 

versity, at 8 p.m., except as noted. 

Tickets, $6 and $3 (students), ex- 

cept as noted. 

Sept. 14 at 7 p.m., Gunther 
Schuller conducts annual “Com- 
position Competition Concert.” 
Free. 

Nov. 22, “A Tribute to Leonard 
Bernstein,” featuring soloists 
Joan Heller and Thomas 
Stumpf. 

Dec. 6, “Works by Ervin Schul- 
hoff,” featuring the Arcadian 
Winds and violinist Yuri 
Mazurkevich. 

Arlington Philharmonic Society, 

Arlington, 648-8585. All concerts 

held at 3 p.m. in Arlington Unitari- 

an-Universalist Church, except as 
noted. 

Nov. 3, Handel’s Overture from 
“The Royal Fireworks Music,” 
Beethoven's Symphony No. 1 in 
C, Op. 21, and Schumann's 
Symphony No. 3 in E-flat, Op. 
97, “Rhenish.” 

Dec. 6 at 8 p.m. in All Saints Epis- 
copal Church, Belmont, the Ar- 
lington-Belmont Chamber Cho- 
rus. 

Dec. 15 with the Arlington-Belmont 
Choral, Bach's Motet No. 6, “Lo- 
bet den Herrn,” Schumann's 
“Der Konigssohn,” Op. 116, and 
Bruckner’s Mass No. 2 in e mi- 
nor. 

Boston Chamber Music Society, 

Boston, 422-0086. Performances 

begin on Fri. at 8 p.m. in Jordan 

Hall, New Engtand Conservatory 

of Music, Boston, and on Sun. at 8 

p.m. in Sanders Theatre, Harvard 

University, Cambridge. Subscrip- 

tions available; call for ticket infor- 

mation. 

Oct. 18 and 20, Haydn's Flute Trio 
in D Major, Hob. XV:16, 
Dohnanyi’s Serenade in C Major 
for String Trio, Opus 10, and 
Brahms’ Piano Auarted in c mi- 
nor, Opus 60. 

Nov. 22 and 24, Kirchner's Duo for 
Violin and Piano, Mozarts’ Clar- 
inet Quintet in A Major, K. 581, 
and Chausson’s Concerto for Vi- 
olin, Piano, and String Quartet in 
D Major, Opus 21. 

Boston Classical Orchestra, 

Boston, 426-2387. All concerts be- 

gin on Wed. and Fri. at 8 p.m. in 

Old South Meeting House, Boston. 

Tickets, $20 and $13; $4 discount 

for students and seniors. Sub- 

scriptions available. 

Oct. 30 and Nov. 1, Cherubini's 
Overture to La Prionniere (US 
premiere), Mozart's Violin Con- 
certo No. 4 featuring soloist Mal- 
colm Lowe, Bach's Little Fugue 
in g minor, and Mozart's Sym- 
phony No. 21. 

Dec. 4 and 6, Vivaldi’s Concerto 
Grosso in d minor, Bach's Bran- 
denburg Concerto No. 3, BWV 
1048, Grieg’s Holberg Suite, Op. 
40 and Two Elegies, and 
Mendelssohn's Symphony No. 
1. 

The Boston Musica Viva, 

Boston, 353-0556. Concerts begin 

at 8 p.m. 

Sept. 27 in Edward Pickman Hall, 
Longy School of Music, Cam- 
bridge, Kurtag’s Hommage a 
Robert Schumann, Chou's 
Windswept Peaks, and Kraft's 
Four Settings from Pierrot Lu- 
naire featuring soprano Christine 
Schadeberg. Tickets, $10; dis- 
counts available for students 
and seniors. 

Dec. 13 and 14 in Blackman Audi- 
torium, Northeastern University, 
Boston, Nicholas Maw's Ghost 
Dances, Beth Soll’s ARustling 
Dance and Beth Soll and Paul 
Earl's Mozart and Cosmology. 
Tickets, $15.50; $13.50 in ad- 
vance. 

Boston Philharmonic, Cam- 

bridge, 861-8530. Concerts begin 

at 8 p.m. in Jordan Hall, New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, 

Boston, except as noted. Tickets, 

$24, $18, and $10; subscriptions 

available. 

Nov. 16, Liadov’s Enchanted 
Lake, Tchaikovsky's Violin Con- 
certo featuring violinist Denes 
Zsigmondy, and Shostakovich's 
Symphony No. 10. 

Nov. 17 at 3 p.m. in Sanders The- 


atre, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Liadov’s Enchanted 
Lake, Tchaikovsky's Violin Con- 
certo, and Shostakovich's Sym- 
phony No. 10. $3 discount for 
students and seniors. 

Dec. 7, Mozart's Funeral Music, 
Piano Concerto No. 20 featuring 
pianist Grace Chen, and 
“Posthorn Serenade.” 

Boston Symphony Chamber 
Players, Boston, 266-1492. Con- 
certs begin at 3 p.m. in Jordan 
Hall, New England Conservatory 
of Music. Tickets, $44, $33, and 
$24.50. 

Nov. 3, Mozart's Adagio and Ron- 
do in C for flute, oboe, viola, cel- 
lo , and glass harmonica, K. 617; 
the Divertimento in D for strings, 
bassoon, and two horns, K. 205; 
and the Sonata in B-flat for bas- 
soon and cello, K. 292. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra/ 
Pops, Boston, 266-1492 or 266- 
7575 (subscriptions). All concerts 
begin at 8 p.m. in Symphony Hall 
and are conducted by Seiji Oza- 
wa, except as noted. Subscrip- 
tions available; call for ticket infor- 
mation. 

Oct. 4 and 5 (Oct. 4 at 2 p.m.), 
Beethoven's Symphony No. 8 
and Prokofiev's “Alexander 
Nevsky” cantata, featuring mez- 
zo-soprano Christine Cairns and 
the Tanglewood Festival Cho- 
rus, conducted by John Oliver. 

Oct. 10, 11, 12, and 15 (Oct. 10 at 
10:30 a.m. and 8 p.m.), 
Prokofiev's Piano Concerto No. 
4 and Beethoven's Symphony 
No. 3 “Eroica,” featuring pianist 
Leon Fleisher. 

Oct. 18 at 2 p.m., Berlioz’s “Ro- 
man Carnival” Overture, Ravel's 
Piano Concerto for the left hand, 
and Beethoven's Symphony No. 
3 “Eroica,” featuring pianist Leon 
Fleisher. 

Oct. 19 and 22, Tchaikovsky's 
“Pique Dame” (opera); featuring 
soprano Mirella Freni (Lisa), 
tenor Viadimir Atlantov (Her- 
man), contralto Maureen For- 
rester(The Countess), mezzo- 
soprano Katherine Ciesinski 
(Pauline), baritone Sergei Leifer- 
kus (Tomsky), baritone Dimitri 
Hvorostovsky (Yeletsky), and 
the Tanglewood Festival Cho- 
rus, conducted by John Oliver. 

Nov. 6 through 9 (Nov. 6 at 7:30 
p.m.), Haydn's Symphony No. 
39, Beethoven's Piano Concerto 


p.m.), Mozart's Requiem and 
Stravinsky's “Apollo”; featuring 
soprano Deborah Voight, mez- 
zo-soprano Janice Taylor, tenor 
Philip Langridge, and the Tan- 
glewood Festival Chorus, con- 
ducted by John Oliver. 

Dec. 12 and 13 (Dec. 12 at 10:30 
a.m. and 8 p.m.), Mozart's Piano 
Concerto No. 21 in C, K. 467, 
and Strauss's “An Alpine Sym- 
phony,” featuring pianist Maria 
Tipo 

Chamber Brass of Boston, in 

residence at Boston College, 

Chestnut Hill, 524-3410. The 

prize-winning ensemble will per- 

form on Oct. 18 at 8 p.m. in St. Ig- 
natius; call for ticket information. 

Chamber Music Plus, Hartford, 

(203) 232-0085. Concerts held at 

3 p.m. in Cathedral Theater, Hart- 

ford, except as noted. Tickets, 

$14; students and seniors, $8; $2 
more at the door. Subscriptions 
available. 

Oct. 27, “Holiday Favorites — 
Ghosts, Black Cats —Hal- 
loween.” Program to include 
Beethoven's Piano Trio in D 
“The Ghost,” Op. 70, No. 1, 
Bell's The Black Cat based on 
the story by Edgar Allen Poe for 
narrator, cello, and piano, and 
Chopin's Robert le Diable for 
cello and piano. 

Nov. 24 at 4 p.m. in St. Johns-on- 
the-green, Waterbury, “Gypsy 
Glory.” Program to include 
Haydn's Piano Trio in G Major, 
Kodaly’s Duo, Op. 7, for violin 
and cello, and Brahms’s Piano 
Quartet in g minor, Op. 25. 

Nov. 30 at 8 p.m. in Pomfret 
School Chapel, Pomfret, “Gypsy 
Glory.” . 

Dec. 1, “Gypsy Glory.” 

Handel & Haydn Society, 

Boston, 266-3605. All concerts 

take place in Symphony Hall. Tick- 

ets, $16 to $40; subscriptions 
available. 

Oct. 4 at 8 p.m. and Oct. 6 at 3 
p.m., Mozart's Symphony No. 40 
(K. 550) and Mozart's Requiem 
(K. 626); featuring baritonist 
David Evitts and conducted by 
Christopher Hogwood. 

Dec. 6, 11, and 13 at 7:30 p.m. 
and Dec. 7 and 8 at 3 p.m., Han- 
del's Messiah; featuring Virginia 
Sublett, alto Michael Chance, 
tenor Jon Humphrey, and bass- 
baritone Herbert Eckhoff, and 
conducted by John Nelson. 
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John and Kai Vogler, violas 
Philipp Naegele and Lesley 
Robertson, cellist Judith Serkin, 
and saxophonist Lynn Klock. 

New England Philharmonic, 

Cambridge, 868-1222. 

Nov. 10 at 3 p.m. in Dwight Audi- 
torium, Framingham State Col- 
lege, and Nov. 17 at 8 p.m. in 
Sanders Theatre, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Brahms's Schicksalslied, 
Michael Tippett’s A Child of Our 
Time, and the New England pre- 
miere of David Liptak’s Loner. In 
collaboration with Chorus Pro 
Musica; featuring alto Sylvie 
Stewart, tenor Alexander Hen- 
derson, and bass Frederick 
Moses. Tickets, $12 to $25; dis- 
counts available for students 
and seniors. 

Portland Symphony Orchestra, 

Portland, ME, (207) 773-6128. 

Concerts begin at 8 p.m. in Port- 

land City Hall Auditorium, except 

as noted. Tickets, $10 to $28, ex- 
cept as noted. Discounts avail- 
able. 

Oct. 1 at 7:30 p.m., Haydn's D Ma- 
jor Cello Concerto featuring cel- 
list Janos Starker and 
Tchaikovsky's Symphony No. 4. 

Oct. 18, 19, and 20 (Oct. 18 at the 
Music Hall in Portsmouth, NH; 
Oct. 20 at 3 p.m.), “A-Salute to 
Leonard Bernstein,” including a 
concert version of West Side 
Story featuring vocalists Sarah 
Fachada, Robert Randle, and 
Sharon Junken, the Overture to 
Candide, selections from On the 
Town, and music from On the 
Waterfront. Tickets for Oct. 18, 
$25.50 and $23.50. 

Oct. 21 and 22 at 9:30 and 11 
a.m., a youth concert version of 
“A Salute to Leonard Bernstein,” 
including selections from West 
Side Story, to be performed for 
students in grades 3-6. Tickets, 
$2. 

Nov. 3 at 2 and 6 p.m. in the East- 
land Ballroom of Portiand’s Son- 
esta Hotel, Mozart's Clarinet 
Concerto featuring clarinetist 
Patty Shands, Symphony No. 
40, and La Clemenza di Tito 
Overture. Tickets, $20. 

Nov. 7 at 7 p.m. in the Portland 
Museum of Art, “A Soloist's 
Recital,” featuring members of 
the youth ensembles of the 
PSO. 

Nov. 19 at 7:30 p.m., The Choral 
Art Society and the PSO perform 
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performs Bach's Suite for or- 
chestra in D Major, BWV 1068. 

Springfield Symphony Orches- 

tra, Springfield, (413)733-2291. 

Concerts begin at 8 p.m. in 

Springield Symphony Hall, except 

as noted. Subscriptions available; 

call for ticket information. 

Sept. 22 at 1 p.m., “Fall Fun Clas- 
sic,” a 5-kilometer walk through 
Forest Park, Springfield, with 
performing musicians along the 
trail. Entrants receive two free 
tickets to a Symphony concert 
and a sweatshirt. Advance regis- 
tration, $15 (with sweatshirt) and 
$10 (without); children under 12 
free. On-site registration, $20 
(with sweatshirt) and $14 (with- 
out). Rain date, Sept. 29. 

Oct. 5, works of Svoboda, Chopin, 
and Sibelius. 

Oct. 19, pops concerts featuring 
Diane Schuur. . 

Nov. 2, classical concert featuring 
violinist Midori; program to in- 
clude music of Wagner, 
Shostakovich, and Tchaikovsky. 

Symphony Pro Musica, Hudson, 

562-0939. Sat. concerts begin at 

7:30 p.m. and are held in Hudson 

High, Hudson. Sun. concerts be- 

gin at 4 p.m. and are held in 

Leominster City Hall, Leominster. 

Tickets, $9; seniors, $6; students, 

$4; group rates and subscriptions 

available. 

Oct. 26 and 27, Goldstein's Hud- 
son Fanfares, Mozart's French 
Horn Concerto featuring soloist 
Luiz Garcia, and Sibelius's Sym- 
phony No. 2. 

Dec. 7 and 8, Shaw's and Ben- 
nett's Many Moods of Christmas 
with SPM Chorale and Youth 
Chorus, and works by Bizet and 
Grossman. 

Waltham Philharmonic Orches- 

tra, Waltham, 891-3740. Concerts 

held at 3 p.m. in Government Cen- 
ter Auditorium, Waltham. Tickets, 
$8; students and seniors, $7. 

Oct. 27, an all-Mozart concert: 
Symphony No. 41 in C Major, K. 
591 the “Jupiter, Horn Concerto 
No. 3 in E-flat, K. 447, featuring 
horn William Muth, Concerto 
“Ch'io me scordi di te” K. 505 
featuring mezzo-soprano Julie 
P. Tierney, Overture to Don Gio- 
vanni, and Divertimento for 
Winds. 


Boston Academy of Music, 
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No. 4, Schumann's Symphony 
No. 4, featuring pianist Richard 
Goode and conducted by Kurt 
Sanderling. 

Nov. 14,15, and 16 (Nov. 15 at 2 
p.m.), Copland’s Symphony No. 
3 and the world premiere of 
Rorem's “Swords and Plow- 
shares”; featuring soprano Cyn- 
thia Haymond, mezzo-soprano 
Katherine Ciesinski, tenor Gran 
Wilson, and bass-baritone An- 
drew Wentzel; and conducted by 
Hugh Wolff. 

Nov. 20, 21, 22, 23, and 26 (Nov. 
20 at 7:30 p.m. and Nov. 22 at 2 
p.m.), an all-Beethoven pro- 
gram: Piano Concerto No. 2, 
Symphony No. 1, and Piano 
Concerto No. 1; conducted by 
Christoph Eschenbach. 

Nov. 29, Berlioz's “Roman Carni- 
val” Overture, Poulenc’s Harpsi- 
chord Concerto, and Franck’s 
Symphony in D; featuring harpsi- 
chordist Trevor Pinnock. 

Nov. 30 and Dec. 3, Berlioz’s “Ro- 
man Carnival" Overture, 
Poulenc’s Organ Concerto, and 
Franck's Symphony in D; featur- 
ing organist Simon Preston. 

Dec. 5, 6, 7, and 10 (Dec. 6 at 2 


King’s Chapel, Boston, 227-2155. 
All concerts are free and are held 
at King’s Chapel, at the corner of 
Tremont and School Sts. 

Sept. 29, Rheinberger'’s Stabat 
Mater, Op. 138, and Offertory, 
Mozart's Missa Brevis in B-flat 
Major, KV 275, featuring sopra- 
no Barbara Wallace, alto 
Pamela Gore, tenor Edward 
Whalen, and bass David Murray; 
and David Pinkham’s Stabat 
Mater and Pentecost Cantata, 
featuring tenor Michael Calmes. 

Dec. 1, “Baroque Festival Magnifi- 
cats for the Advent Season,” 
featuring Vivaldi’s Magnificat RV 
610, 1st verstion, Scheidt's Mag- 
nificat (Tone 5) with interpolated 
Christmas Carols, and Zelenka's 
Magnificat in D Major. 

Marlboro Music, Marlboro, VT, 

(802)254-2394. Subscriptions 

available. 

Nov. 10 at 1:30 p.m. in Isabella 
Stewart Gardner Museum, Musi- 
cians from Marlboro perform 
Boccherini’s String Quintet in E 
Major, Op. 82, No. 6, Busch’s 
Saxophone Quintet, and Dvo- 
rak's String Quintet in E-flat Ma- 
jor; featuring violinist Scott St. 


Mozart's Requiem, conducted by 
Robert Russell; and Stravinsky's 
Symphony in C, conducted by 
Toshiyuki Shimada. 

Pro Arte Orchestra of Boston, 

Boston, 661-7067. All concerts are 

held in Sanders Theatre, Harvard 

University, Cambridge. Tickets, 

$22, $15, and $8; subscriptions 

available. 

Sept. 29 at 3 p.m., “All ‘No Mozart’ 
Hommage to Amadeus,” featur- 
ing Chopin's Variations for piano 
and orchestra on Mozart's “La ci 
darem la mano,” Op. 2 with pi- 
anist Frederick Moyer, Ibert's 
Hommage a Mozart, Tchai- 
kovsky's Suite No. 4 in G Major, 
Opus 61 “Mozartiana,” and the 
world premiere of Elizabeth Ver- 
coe’s “Changes,” a composition 
inspired by Mozart; directed by 
Gisele Ben-Dor. 

Nov. 24 at 4 p.m., “Basically 
Bach": program includes Bach's 
Motet No. 1 for a cappella cho- 
rus, BWV 225 “Singet dem Her- 
rn ein neues Lied,” Cantata No. 
34 “O ewiges Feuer o Ursprung 
der Liebe” with alto Eleanor Kel- 
ly, Distler's “Totentanz,” Opus 
12; and the Back Bay Chorale 


Charlestown, 241-8282. 

Nov. 23 at 8 p.m. in Jordan Hall, 
New England Conservatory of 
Music, Boston, the American 
premiere of Sir Arthur Sullivan's 
Ivanhoe, an opera based on the 
novel by Sir Walter Scott. Tick- 
ets, $35 to $15. Discounts avail- 
able for students, seniors, and 
groups; call 242-0055. 

Boston Lyric Opera, Boston, 

267-1512. Concerts begin on 

Tues. and Fri. at 8 p.m. and Sun. 

at 3 p.m. in the Emerson Majestic 

Theatre, Boston. Tickets, $140 to 

$42; subscriptions and group dis- 

counts available. 

Oct. 4, 6, and 8, Gioacchino 
Rossini'’s La Cenerentola(Cin- 
derella), sung in Italian with pro- 
jected English subtitles. 

Zeiterion Theater, New Bedford, 

(508) 994-2900. All concerts begin 

at 8 p.m. Subscriptions available; 

call for ticket information. 

Oct. 15, flutist James Galway. 

Nov. 26, Western Opera Theatre 
presents La Triviata in English. 


SERIES AND FESTIVALS 
All Newton Music School, W. 
Newton, 527-4553. 
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The school presents three sepa- 
rate concert series through next 
spring. 

— Lecture Luncheon Series: Oct. 

18, Seiji Ozawa conducts “Roman 

Carnival” Overture by Berlioz, 

Ravel's Piano Concerto for the left 

hand, and Beethoven's Symphony 

No. 3, “Eroica.” Dec. 13, Seiji Oza- 

wa conducts Mozart's Piano Con- 

certo No. 21 in C and Strauss’s 

“An Alpine Symphony.” Programs 

begin at 11:15 a.m.; call for ticket 

information. 

— Salon Series: Oct 20 at 4 p.m, 

“The Genius of Mozart: From 

Youth to Maturity,” featuring violin- 

ist Robert Koff and fortepianist 

Rosalind Koff. Tickets, $12. Sub- 

scriptions, $30. 

— Benefit Concerts Series: Nov. 

10 at 8 p.m., cellist Leslie Parnas 

and pianists Thomas Stumpf. Dec. 

15 at 8 p.m., violinist Gerald 

Itzkoff, cellist Rhonda Rider, and 

pianist Lois Shapiro. Subscrip- 

tions, $70. 

Art Complex Museum, Duxbury, 

934-6634. All concerts are free. 

Sept. 22 at 2 p.m., “Earthtunes” 
performance, a combination of 
environmental education and 
music. 

Oct. 6 at 4 p.m., pianist Virginia 
Eskin. 

Ashmont Hill Chamber Music 

Series, Dorchester, 495-1585. All 

concerts begin on Sun. at 3 p.m. 

in All Saints Church, Dorchester. 

Tickets at the door, $8 general ad- 

mission; students and seniors, $6. 

Subscriptions, $26; students, se- 

niors, and children, $15. 

Nov. 10, Schubert's B-flat Trio, 
Op. 99, Debussy's Violin 
Sonata, and Rorem's The Last 
Poems of Wallace Stevens; fea- 
turing soprano Joan Heller, vio- 
linist Ellen Jewett, cellist Laura 
Thielke, and pianist Rachel 
Goodwin. 

Aston Magna Festival, Great 

Barrington, (413) 528-3595. The 

group presents Outreach Acade- 

my Weekends, which consist of 
talks and lecture-demonstrations 
on Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. fol- 

lowed by a concert on Sun. at 3 

p.m. Call for ticket information. 

Oct. 19 and 20 in the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston, “The Culture 
of Restoration England.” Sat. 
lectures include “The Culture of 
Restoration England: An Ameri- 
can Perspective,” “After the 
Great Fire: London's Restora- 
tion,” and “Architecture and Inte- 
rior Decor in English Country 
Houses.” Sat. lecture-demon- 
stration, “Music in Restoration 
England.” Sun. concert, “Music 
Heard in Restoration England. 

Nov. 2 and 3 in the Edith Wharton 
Restoration, in Lenox, “Venice at 
the Birth of the Baroque.” Sat. 
lectures include “At the Cross- 
roads: Venice between Renais- 
sance and Baroque,” “Venetian 
Architecture,” and “The Aesthet- 
ics of Venetian Painting.” Lec- 
ture-demonstration, “The Music 
of Monteverdi's Venice.” Sun. 
concert, “Music Heard in Mon- 
teverdi's Venice.” 

Bank of Boston Celebrity 

Series, Boston, 931-2000. Con- 

certs at Symphony Hall, Boston, 

except as noted. All shows start at 

8 p.m., 3 p.m. on Sun. Tickets, 

$15 to $32. Subscriptions avail- 

able. 

Sept. 20, Junge Deutsche Philhar- 
monie, featuring cellist Yo-Yo 
Ma and violinist Christian Tet- 
zlaff, and conducted by Michael 
Gielen. 

Oct. 13, flutist James Galway. 

Oct. 17, National Symphony Or- 
chestra, conducted by Mstislav 
Rostropovich. 

Oct. 20, The King's Singers. 

Oct. 24, pianist Evgeny Kissin. 

Nov. 1 in Jordan Hall, New Eng- 
land Conservatory, Boston, gui- 
tarist John Williams. 

Nov. 8 in Jordan Hall, Kronos 
Quartet. 

Nov. 15, pianist Alicia de Lar- 
rocha. 

Nov. 17 in Jordan Hall, clarinetist 
Richard Stoltzman. 

Nov. 24 in Jordan Hall, Juilliard 
String Quartet. 

Dec. 9, pianist Emanuel Ax and 
cellist Yo-Yo Ma. 

Beaux Arts Trio, Cambridge, 

495-1700. All concerts take place 

at 8 p.m. in Sanders Theatre, Har- 

vard University, Cambridge. Sub- 
scriptions, $59 to $69; students 
and seniors, $48. 

Oct. 30, Rorem's Spring Music 
(1990), Mendelssohn's Trio in d 
minor, Opus 49, and a trio by 
Mozart. 

Dec. 17, Zemlinsky's Trio in d mi- 
nor, Opus 3, Schubert's Trio in 
E-flat Major, opus 100, anda 
trio by Mozart. 

Boston Conservatory, Boston, 

536-6340. All concerts begin at 8 

p.m. in Seully Hall, Fenway, 

Boston, except as noted. Tickets, 

$12 and $7, except as noted. 

Oct. 4, Boston Pops assistant con- 
ductor Ronald Feldman directs a 
program featuring both classical 
and modern work. Free. 

Oct. 5 and 6, pianist Michael 
Lewin performs Liszt's Un 
Sospiro and Mephisto-Waltz No 
1, Debussy’s Prelude, Book II, 

Continued on page 32 
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and Glazounov's Theme and 
Variations. Oct. 6 concert at 3 
p.m. 

Oct. 11 in First and Second 
Church, Boston, the Boston 
Conservatory Chamber Ensem- 
ble performs Mozart's Oboe 
Quartet, Debussy's Cello 
Sonata, and Faure’s Piano 
Quartet in c minor; featuring 
oboist Stuart Dunkel, violinist 
Lynn Chang, viola Edward 
Gazouleas, cellist Andres Diaz, 
and pianist Michael Lewin. Tick- 
ets, $10 and $7. 

Oct. 26 in First and Second 
Church, guitar duo Neil Ander- 
son and William Buonocore per- 
form works by Couperin, Bach, 
Piazzolla, Grieg, Funk Pearson, 
and Kleynjan. 

Nov. 6 in First and Second 
Church, an all-Dvorak program 
including “Four Romantic 
Pieces,” Piano Quartet in E-flat 
Major, and Piano Quintet in A 
Major; featuring violinists Lynn 
Chang and Victor Romanul, pi- 
anists Jung-Ja Kim and Michael 
Lewin, viola Edward Gazouleas, 
and cellist Andre Diaz. Tickets, 
$10 and $7. 

Nov. 9, cellist Andre Diaz performs 
Bach's Suite No. 1 in G Major, 
Kodaly’s Sonata for Cello, and 
Beglarian's “Of Fable, Foibles 
and Fancies.” 

Boston Early Music Festival, 

Cambridge, 661-1812. All concerts 

begin at 8 p.m. Tickets, $10 to 

$24; subscriptions available. 

Oct. 18 in All Saint's Parish, 
Brookline, Anonymous 4 & Me- 
dieval Strings present “Iberian 
Music of the High Middie Ages,” 
including work of Montserrat, 
Las Huelgas, Compostela, and 
Alfonso el Sabio. 

Nov. 2 in the Tsai Performance 
Center, Boston University, violin- 
cellist Anner Bylsma and harpsi- 
chordist John Gibbons perform 
works of Vivaldi and Bach. 

Dec. 6 in St. Paul's Roman 
Catholic Church, Cambridge, the 
Tallis Scholars, directed by Pe- 
ter Phillips present “Music from 
the Hispanic Countries” featuring 
works of Cristobal de Morales, 
Tomas Luis de Victoria, Francis- 
co Guerrero, Frei Manuel! Car- 
doso, Juan de Padilla, and Alon- 
so Lobo. 

Boston University School for 

the Arts, Boston, 353-3345. All 

concerts are held at 8 p.m. in the 

Tsai Performance Center, except 

as noted. Call for ticket informa- 

tion 

Sept. 12 at 8:30 p.m. in the Con- 
cert Hall, pianist Thomas Stumpf 
presents an all-Mozart program. 

Sept. 14 at 7 p.m., ALEA lil. 

Sept. 15 at 8:30 p.m. in the Con- 
cert Hall, Burton Beerman's 
Concerto for Saxophone and 
Taped Instruments, John A. 
Lennon's Distances Within Me, 
Marilyn Shrude’s Renewing the 
Myth, Solidarnosc, Charles 
Wuorinen's Divertimiento, and 
William Albright’s Sonata; featur- 
ing saxophonist John Sampn 
and pianist/composer Marilyn 
Shrude. 

Sept. 20, Muir String Quartet per- 
forms Beethoven's Opus 18 No. 
1 and Opus 131. 

Oct. 3, Boston University Wind En- 
semble, conducted by Eric Rom- 
bach, performs Copiand’s Out- 
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door Overture, Bassett's De- 
signs, Images, and Textures, 
Vaughan Williams's Toccata 
Marziale, Noon Sweelinck Varia- 
tions, and a new work by Merry- 
man. 

Oct. 8, pianist Melinda Crane. 

Oct. 10 at 8:30 p.m. in the Concert 
Hall, pianist Thomas Stumpf pre- 
sents an all-Mozart program. 

Oct. 11, BU faculty performs 
Nepomuk Hummel’s Sonata in 
G, Bohuslav Martinu’s Madrigal 
sonata for flute, violin, and pi- 
ano, Samuel Barber's Canzone, 
Frank Martin's Ballade, and 
Franz Schubert's Theme and 
Variation on a theme from 
Mullerlieder, Opus 25; featuring 
flutist Alan Weiss, violinist Ro- 
man Totenberg, and pianist 
Maria Clodes Jauaribe. 

Oct. 15, American Vocal Arts 
Quintet. 

Oct. 16 at 8:30 p.m., Ein Lieder- 
abend, directed by Melinda 
Crane. 

Oct. 17, Muir String Quartet pre- 
sents Beethoven's Opus 18 No. 
3, Opus 74, and Opus 59 No. 3. 

Oct. 18, Empire Brass. 

Oct. 19, soprano Joan Heller and 
pianist Thomas Stumpf present 
an all-Schumann program. 

Oct. 22, The Millennium Project, 
directed by Theodore Antoniou 
and directed by Eric Rombach. 

Oct. 25, Boston University Jazz 
Lab Band, directed by James 
O'Dell. 

Oct. 26, Boston University Sym- 
phony Orchestra, directed by 
David Hoose, and the Boston 
University Concert Choir. 

Oct. 27, Boston University Alumni 
Concert Band. 

Oct. 28, violinist Roman Toten- 
berg. 

Oct. 30 at 8:30 p.m. in the Concert 
Hall, Boston University String 
Department Recital, coordinated 
by Yuri Mazurkevich 

Oct. 30, Boston Univeristy Wind 
Ensemble performs Holst's Pian- 
ets (Mars, Jupiter), Berlioz's 
March to the Scaffold, Peck’s 
Cave, Rodriguez's Seven Dead- 
ly Sins, and Adams’ Short Ride 
in a Fast Machine. 

Nov. 6 at 8:30 p.m. in the Concert 
Hall, pianist Thomas Stumpf pre 
sents an all-Mozart program 

Nov. 17 at 8:30 p.m. in the Con- 
cert Hall, Percussion Ensemble 

Nov. 18, Boston University Cham- 
ber Orchestra. 

Nov. 20 at 8:30 p.m. in the Con- 
cert Hail, Ein Liederabend, di- 
rected by Melinda Crane. 

Nov. 21, violinist John Daverio and 
pianist Maria Clodes Jaguaribe. 
Nov. 22 at 8:30 p.m. in the Con- 

cert Hall, Boston University 

Nov. 22, ALEA Ill, directed by 
Theodore Antoniou. 

Nov. 25, Millennium Ensemble, di- 
rected by Theodore Antoniou 
and conducted by Eric Rom- 
bach. 

Nov. 26 in Marsh Chapel, Boston 
University Concert Choir. 

Brandeis University—Media, 

Waltham, 736-4200. All perfor- 

mances are free and begin at 8 

p.m. in the Slosberg Recital Hall, 

except as noted. 

Sept. 28, The Lydian String Quar- 
tet performs works by Schubert, 
Charles Ives, and William Schu- 
man. Tickets, $10; seniors $5. 
Subscriptions available for four- 
concert series; call 736-3331. 


Oct. 25, works by Lumen com- 
posers John C. Nelson, Armand 
Qualliotine, Pasquale Tassone, 
Stuart Jones, Arthure Berger, 
and Robert Bachrach. 

Nov. 15, Irving Fine Memorial 
Concert, featuring Fine’s work 
along with Bach, Debussy, and 
Mozart. 

Nov. 23, The Lydian String Quar- 
tet performs works by Haydn, 
William Schuman, and Brahms. 
Tickets, $10; seniors $5. 

Dec. 2, cellist Rhonda Rider and 
pianist Lois Shapiro perform 
works by Carter, Webern, Berg- 
er, and Martino. 

Dec. 9, New Music of Brandeis. 

Cambridge Center for Adult Ed- 

ucation, Cambridge, 547-6789. 

Shows begin at 8 p.m. in the 

Blacksmith House, Cambridge. 

Tickets, $3.50. 

Oct. 31, The Boccherini Ensem- 
bie: guitar, violin, viola, and cello 
perform Beethoven and Bach, 
then transmute into a jazz-rock 
group. 

Cambridge Society for Early 
Music, Cambridge, 489-3613. All 
concerts begin at 8 p.m., except 
as noted. Tickets, $15; discounts 
for students and seniors. Sub- 
scriptions for the three concerts in 
series, $30. 

Nov. 14 in First Religious Society, 
Carlisle; Nov. 15 in Josiah Smith 
Tavern, Weston; Nov. 16 in 
Goethe Institute, Boston; Nov. 
17 at 4 p.m. in Heard House, Ip- 
swich; and Nov. 18 in Sweden- 
borg Chapel, Cambridge, fortepi- 
anist Bernard Brauchli performs 
“Sonatas and Fantasies of 
Mozart.” 

Castle Hill Festival Concerts, |p- 

swich, (508)356-4351. Gates open 

for picnicking at 6 p.m., museum 

rooms open for tours 6:30 to 7:30 

p.m., concerts begin at 8 p.m. 

Concerts held in the ballroom of 

the Great House at Castle Hill. 

Tickets, $20. 

Sept. 13, pianist Michael Lewin 
performs works by Debussy, 
Glazunoy, and Liszt. 

Sept. 27, pianist Ben Pasternak 
performs Clementi's Sonata in f- 
sharp minor, Op. 26 No. 2, 
Brahms’s Variations and Fugue 
on a theme by Handel, Op. 24, 
Berg's Sonata, Op. 1, and 
Liszt's Les jeux d'eau a la Villa 
d'Este, Gnomenreigen, and 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 12. 

Chamber Music In Watertown, 

Watertown, 527-0225. Concerts 

begin at 8 p.m. at First Parish 

Church, Watertown. Tickets, $10; 

students and seniors, $8. Sub- 

scriptions, $36; $28 for students 
and seniors. 

Nov. 22, violinist Luica Lin, clar- 
inetist Thomas Martin, and pi- 
anist Frank Corliss perform Bar- 
tok's Contrasts and Khatchaturi- 
an Trio, Schumann's Romances, 
Brahms's Sonata in G, and other 
works. 

Chinese Culture Institute 

Gallery, Boston, 542-4599. Open 

Tues. through Sat. from 9:30 to 5 

p.m. 

Oct. 26 in Kresge Auditorium, 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, “A Vocal 
Concert of Chinese and Western 
Arias to Benefit China’s Flood 
Victims.” Program includes Chi- 
nese art songs and arias from 
Italian opera. Tickets, $20 and 
$30 





Nov. 7 at 7:30 p.m. in Chinese 
Culture Institute, pianist Tian 
Ying. Admission, $100. 

Federal Reserve Bank of 

Boston, Boston, 973-3453. All 

concerts begin at 12:30 p.m. in the 

ground floor of the Federal Re- 
serve Building, South Station, 

Boston. Free. 

Sept. 19, Massachusetts Chapter 
of the US Amateur Ballroom 
Dancing Association. 

Sept. 26, Brass Guild. 

Oct. 3, pianist Sayuri Miyamoto. 

Oct. 10, Chorus of Siberia, USSR. 

Oct. 11, New England Conserva- 
tory Jazz Big Band, directed by 
Scott Cowan. 

Oct. 17, Longy Schoo! of Music. 

Oct. 24, viola Christof Huebner. 

Oct. 31, a classical guitarist from 
the New School of Music. 

Nov. 7, New England Conservato- 
ry of Music. 

Nov. 14, Longy School of Music. 

Nov. 21, New England Conserva- 
tory of Music. 

Dec. 5, Honors Brass Quintet from 
New England Conservatory of 
Music. 

Dec. 12, Longy School of Music. 

Festival of Light and Song, 

Cambridge, 232-6760. The festival 

is a “celebration of the winter sol- 

stice featuring music and rituals 
from around the world.” All shows 
held at the Tsai Performance Cen- 
ter, Boston University, Boston. 

Performances on Dec. 12 at 7:30 

p.m.; Dec. 13 at 8 p.m.; Dec. 14 at 

3 p.m. and 8 p.m.; Dec. 15 at 2:30 

p.m. and 7 p.m.; Dec. 20 at 8 p.m.; 

Dec. 21 at 3 p.m. and 8 p.m.; and 

Dec. 22 at 7 p.m. Tickets, $12 to 

$16; children, $6 to $9; discounts 

available for students and seniors. 

The French Library, Boston, 266- 

4351. Concerts begin at noon, ex- 

cept as noted. 

Sept. 18 and 25, pianist Christo- 
pher Taylor. Admission, $2; 
members, students and seniors 
$1.50. 

Sept. 19 at 6:15 p.m., James H. 
Johnson presents “Music of the 
French Revolution: A Lecture- 
Performance on the Political 
Uses of Culture.” Admission, $7; 
members, students, and seniors 
$5; reservations recommended. 

Sept. 24 at 6:15 p.m., pianist Car- 
oline Haffner performs works of 
Mozart, Beethoven, and Chopin. 
Tickets, $7; members, students, 
and seniors $5; reservations rec- 
ommended. 

Oct. 16 and 23, pianist Hugh Hin- 
ton. Admission, $2; members, 
students, and seniors, $1.50. 

Oct. 27 at 5 p.m., harpsichordist 
Martin Peariman and soprano 
Nancy Armstrong perform works 
of Handel, C.P.E. Bach, and 
Elisabeth Jacquet de la Guerre. 
Admission, $10; members, stu- 
dents, and seniors, $8; reserva- 
tions recommended. 

Harvard University - Dept. of 

Music, Cambridge, 495-0583. 

Concerts begin at 8 p.m. in John 

Knowles Paine Concert Hall, ex- 

cept as noted. Free. 

Sept. 29, pianist Eliza Garth per- 
forms Fantasies and Impromp- 
tus (1981), Pianissimo (1970), 
and Suite in Old Form. 

Oct. 4, pianist Robert Taub per- 
forms Beethoven's Sonata Op. 
2, No. 1, Scriabin's Preludes Op. 
27 and Sonata No. 9, Berg's 
Sonata Op. 1, Brahms’ Fan- 
tasias Op. 116, and Chopin's 
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the New ieotend Sensoreahat Symphony starts off with Berlioz October 9 at Jordan Hall. 


ballade Op. 23. 

Nov. 3 at 3 p.m., The Cleveland 
Chamber Symphony performs 
Augusta Read Thomas’a VIGIL 
for cello and orchestra, Bernard 
Rands's Madrigali, Donald Marti- 
no’s Concerto for Alto Saxo- 
phone and Orchestra, and Philip 
Greeley Clapp’s A Highly Aca- 
demic Diversion; featuring cellist 
Norman Viscera and saxophon- 
ist Howie Smith and directed by 
Edwin London. 

Dec. 8, The New England Conser- 
vatory Contemporary Ensemble 
perform music of Donald Marti- 
no, including Parisonatina Al’Do- 
decafonia, From the Other Side, 
Notturno, and Quodilibets |! for 
Flute. 

International Artists Series, 

Worcester, (508) 752-4796. All 

concerts begin at 8 p.m. and are 

held in Mechanics Hall, Worcester. 

Tickets, $21 to $28; $2 discount 

for subscribers. 

Oct. 3, Handel & Haydn Society 
perform Mozart's Requiem in d 
minor, conducted by Christopher 
Hi , 

Oct. 19, Paillard Chamber Orches- 
tra performs Mozart's complete 
flute concerti; featuring flutist 
Michel Debost and conducted by 
Jean-Francois Paillard. 

Oct. 25, Swedish Orchestra of 
Helsingborg performs Shosta- 
kovich's Concerto for Cello and 
Orchestra No. 1 in E-flat, Op. 
107; featuring cellist Torlief 
Thedeen and conducted by 
Hans-Peter Frank. 

Nov. 8, Tafelmusik Baroque Or- 
chestra performs Suite in E Ma- 
jor from Telemann’s Tafelmusik, 
Suite from Rameau’s Hippolyte 
et Aricie, Handel's Concerto 
Grosso Op. 3 No. 5, and Vival- 
di's Concerto for Violin from the 
Four Seasons. 

Nov. 19, Trio Fontenay performs 
Beethoven's Op. 1 No. 3 in c mi- 
nor, Shostakovich's Op. 66 in e 
minor, and Brahms’ Op. 9 in B 
Major. 

Dec. 21, The Boys Choir of Har- 
lem perform a holiday concert 
ranging from classical music to 


rap. 

Isabella Stewart Gardner Muse- 

um, Boston, 566-1401. The Young 

Artist Showcase series features 

young musicians and begins on 

Tues. at 6:30 p.m. All concerts are 

free with museum admission. 

Sept. 24, Borromeo String Quar- 
tet. 

Oct. 1, pianists Jong-Hwa Park 
and Jung Gyung Park. 

Oct. 8, to be announced. 

Oct. 15, pianist Ran Zemach. 

Oct. 22, mezzo-soprano Mary Ann 
McCormick. 

Oct. 29, pianist Shu-Ching Chen. 

Nov. 5, pianist Mikhail Yanovitsky. 

Nov. 12, first-prize winner, 1991 
Naumberg Viola Competition. 

Nov. 19, pianist Brenda Huang. 

Nov. 26, violinist Scott St. John. 

Dec. 3, pianist Soo Jin Ahn. 

Dec. 10, New England Conserva- 
tory Wind Ensemble presents a 
Christmas program. 

The Fall Chamber Music Series 

concerts are held on Sun. at 1:30 

p.m. All concerts are free with mu- 

seum admission. 

Sept. 22, soprano Norma Guis- 
tiani. 

Sept. 29, Gardner Chamber Or- 
chestra, directed by pianist Jef- 
frey Kahane, perform Mozart's 
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Piano Concerto No. 9 in E-flat 
and Mozart's Piano Concerto 
No. 27 in B-flat. 

Oct. 6, harpsichordist Kenneth 

f. 

Oct. 13, Ridge String Quartet fea- 
turing viola Scott Nickrenz per- 
forms Shostakovich’s Quartet 
No. 11 and Mozart's C Major Vi- 
ola Quintet, K. 515. 

Oct. 20, pianist Benjamin Paster- 

ak 


nak. 

Oct. 27, Joseph Kalichstein-Jaimie 
Laredo-Sharon Robinson Trio 
performs Haydn's Piano Trio, 
Rebecca Clarke's Piano Trio 
(1928), and Brahms’ Piano Trio 
in C Major, Op. 87. 

Nov. 3, Gardner Chamber Cham- 
ber Orchestra featuring cellist 
Colin Carr performs Haydn's 
Symphony No. 51 in B flat, 
Haynd's Symphony No. 55 in E- 
flat, and Haydn’s D Major Cello 
Concerto. 

Nov. 10, Music from Marlboro per- 
forms Boccherini String Quartet, 
Bush's Saxophone Quintet, and 
Dvorak's E flat Viola Quintet. « 

Nov. 17, Orion String Quartet per- 
forms Eugene Phillips's Quartet 
and Beethoven's Quartet Op. 
132. 

Nov. 24, David Golub-Mark Ka- 
plan-Colin Carr Trio performs 
Bruce Adolf's Piano Trio and 
Schubert's Piano Trio in E-fiat, 
Op. 100. 

Dec. 1, Ridge String Quartet per- 
forms Beethoven's Quartet Op. 
18, No. 3, and Dvorak’s Quartet 
in C Major. 

Dec. 8, Walden Trio featuring vio- 
linist Ani Kavafian, french horn 
Robert Routch, and pianist Erika 
Nickrenz performs Brahms’ Horn 
Trio. 

Dec. 15, flutist Paula Robison and 
harpsichordist Kenneth Cooper, 
accompanied by chamber 
strings, perform holiday music. 

King’s Chapel Boston, 227- 

2155. All concerts are free and be- 

gin at 12:15 p.m. in King's Chapel, 

at the corner of Tremont and 

School Sts. 

Sept. 17, flutist Rebecca Siegel. 

Sept. 24, baroque flutist Naama 
Lion. 

Oct. 1, Trombone & Accordian 
Recital; featuring trombonist 
Maureen Horgan. 

Oct. 8, Chamber Jazz Recital: mu- 
sic for flute, guitar, and bass; 
featuring flutist Linda Chase. 

Oct. 22, Wakefield Cathedral 
Choir from Great Britain. 

Oct. 29, harpist Claudia Valsi and 
violinist Zheng-Rong Wang. 

Litchfield Performing Arts, Litch- 

field, CT.Concerts begin at 8 p.m., 

except as noted. Subscriptions 

available. 

Sept. 22 at 3 p.m. in First Congre- 
gational Church, Litchfield, Hart- 
ford Symphony presents an all- 
Mozart program: S No. 
1 in E-flat, K. 16, Concerto for 
Violin, No. 4 in D Major, K. 218, 
and Symphony No. 41 in C, K. 
551 “Jupiter”; featuring violinist 
Livia Sohn and directed by 
Michael Lankester. Tickets, 17; 
seniors, $16; 21 and under, $6. 

Oct. 26 in Haggart Arts Center, 
Forman School, Litchfield, violin- 
ist Yuri Mazurkevich and pianist 
Martin Amlin perform Mozart's 
Sonata in G Major, Prokofiev's 
Sonata in D Major, Paganini’s 
Three Caprices, and Tchaikov- 

Continued on page 34 
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Continued from page 32 
sky's Meditation, Opus 42. Tick- 
ets, $17. 

Nov. 30 in First Congregational 
Church, Litchfield, Waterbury 
Symphony and the Connecticut 
Choral Society present “Christ- 
mas Music from Corelli to Leroy 
Anderson”; Symphony directed 
by Frank Brieff, CCS directed by 
Christopher Shay. 

Longy School of Music, Cam- 

bridge, 876-0956. All concerts be- 

gin at 8 p.m. in Edward Pickman 

Concert Hall, except as noted. 
Free, except as noted. 

Sept. 15, an all-Prokofiev concert: 
Sonata for Violin and Piano, Op. 
80, featuring violinist Dana 
Mazurkevich and pianist Leslie 
Amper; Sonata No. 3 featuring 
pianist Randall Hodgkinson; Five 
poems of Anna Akhmatova, Op. 
27 featuring mezzo-soprano 
Jane Struss and pianst Ludmilla 
Lifson; and Quintet, Op. 39 fea- 
turing oboist Lynn Jacquin, clar- 
inetist Thomas Hill, violinist 
Sophia vilker, viola John Ziarko, 
and double bass Henry Peyre- 
brune. 

Sept. 20, an all-Dvorak concert: 
Biblical Songs, featuring Eunice 
Alberts and pianist Rebecca 
Plummer; Moravian Duets, Op. 
38, featuring soprano Linda 
Pierce Hunter, contralto Eunice 
Alberts, and pianist Rebecca 
Plummer; Serenade for Winds 
and Double Bags, Op. 44; and 
Quartet in E-flat Major, Op. 87, 
featuring Jennifer Elowitch, viola 
Michael Zaretsky, cellist David 
Finch, and pianist Sally Pinkas. 

Sept. 21 at 2.p.m., a family con- 
cert commemorating the 50th 
anniversary of Robert Mc- 
Closkey’s Make Way for Duck- 
lings, featuring Longy Improvisa- 
tion Ensemble and narrated by 
Channel 4's Liz Walker. 

Sept. 25, Longy's jazzy faculty, 
featuring singer Semenya Mc- 
Cord, pianist Peter Cassino, 
bassist Dave Zox, and flutist and 
saxophonist Stan Strickland. 

Sept. 28 in First Church in Cam- 
bridge, Congregational, Project 
Art Nova presents the annual 
Nadia Boulanger birthday con- 
cert, including Machaut's 
Remede de Fortune and Robert 
Kyr's Song of the Shining Wind 
(world premiére). 

Oct. 1, pianist Natalya Antonova. 

Oct. 10, soprano LynnTorgove 
and pianist Michael Beatty per- 
form Hugo Wolf's Spanisches 
Liederbuch. 

Oct. 13 at 3 p.m., Haydn's Piano 
Trio No. 1 in G Major, Persichet- 
ti's Serenade No.°3, and Faure’s 
Piano Quartet in c minor, Op. 
15; featuring pianist Diane Lim, 
cellist Margaret Lim, violinist 
Elizabeth Lim, and viola Lau- 
rence Dutton. 

Oct. 14, cellist Joan Esch, violinist 
Diane Pettipaw, and pianist Guy 
Urban perform music of Schu- 
bert, Beethoven, and Mozart. 

Oct. 16 at 3 p.m., Longy Jazz Fac- 
ulty Concert. 

Oct. 25, oboist Sally Bloom. Tick- 
ets, $5. 

Oct. 28, pianist Ben Schwendener 
and guests. 

Oct. 29, Bach's Partita in D Major, 
Buxtehude’s Toccata, and John 
Bull's The King's Hunt; featuring 
harpsichordist Frances Conover 
Fitch. 

Nov. 3, Longy Faculty Chamber 
Music Concert. Suggested dona- 
tion, $5. 

Nov. 4, music of Mozart and 
Prokofiev. 

Nov. 5, Longy Chamber Orches- 
tra, conducted by Jeffrey Rink. 
Suggested donation, $5. 

Nov. 11, The Figaro Trio perform 
works of Haydn, Dvorak, and 
Beethoven; featuring violinist 
Calvin Wiersma, cellist Michael 
Kannen, and pianist Victor 
Rosenbaum. Tickets, $5. 

Nov. 14, Mozart's Sonata Andante 
con variazione, Rachmaninoff's 
Pieces, Op. 11, and Brahms’ 
Hungarian Dances. 

Nov. 15 in Lindsay Chapel, Cam- 
bridge, James Nicolson per- 
forms virginal music from the 
16th and early-17th centuries. 

Nov. 21 and 23, students in the 
graduate diploma program in 
opera perform. Tickets, $5. 

Nov. 26, pianist Jocelyn Lopatin 
performs Mozart's Sonata in D 
Major, K. 576, Prokofiev's Vi- 
sions Fugitives, Op. 22, and 
Chopin's Sonata in b minor, Op. 
578. 

Dec. 4, flutist Beth Anderson and 
guest artists perform Luening’s 
Lyric Scene, Bergsma’s Quintet, 
Jacob's Four Fancies, and Pis- 
ton’s Quintet. 

Dec. 9, Students in the “Handel & 
Haydn” vocal-performance prac- 
tice class. 

Dec. 12, Longy Chamber Singers 
perform Poulenc’s Four motets 
and Vaughan Williams's Mass in 
G; conducted by Lorna Cooke 
deVaron. 

Dec. 19 through 22 (Thurs. 
through Sun. at 7:30 p.m.; Sat. 
and Sun. at 3 p.m.), Students in 
Longy's graduate diploma Pro- 
gram in opera perform Menotti's 
“Amahi and the Night Visitors.” 
Tickets, $5. 
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Massachusetts Institute of 

Technology, rey mina, 253- 

2906. MIT Chapel Series concerts 

begin at noon at MIT Chapel. MIT 

Musicians-Behind -the-Desk Se- 

ries begin at noon in Killian Hall. 

All other concerts are free and be- 

gin at 8 p.m. in Killian Hall, except 

as noted. 

Sept. 28, pianists Genevieve 
Chinn and Allien Brings rm 
Mozart's Sonata in F, .K. 497, 
Kraft's Antiphonies, Brings’s 
Sonata, and Gsravihsky" s 


Petrouchka. 

Sept. 29 at 3 p.m. in Kresge Audi- 
torium, pianist Arthur Rangel 
performs Bach's Partitas 1-4 and 
Little Preludes BWV 936, 942, 
927. 


Oct. 2, pianist Ira Braus performs } 


Brahms’ Piano Pieces,'Op. 76. 

Oct. 5 in Kresge Auditorium, The 
Audubon String Quartet featur- 
ing viola Marcus Thompson. 

Oct. 18 in Kresge Auditorium, MIT 
Brass Ensemble concert, direct- 
ed by Larry Isaacson. 

Oct. 19 in Kresge Auditorium, MIT 
Chamber Orchestra concert, di- 
rected by Steven McDonald. 

Oct. 23, pianist Patrick O'Byrne. 

Oct. 26 at 8:30 p.m. in Kresge Au- 
ditorium, MIT Symphony Or- 
chestra concert, featuring pianist 
Patrick O'Byrne and difected by 
David Epstein. Tickets, $1. 

Oct. 31 at 6 p.m. in Lobby.7, MIT 
Concert Band Halloween Con- 
cert, directed by John Corley. 
“All musicians willbe dress in 
costumes of their choice “and 
music will be-chosen for its 
sound-effect poteritiak”’ 


Nov. 3 at 4 p.m. in Kresge Audito- 


rium, Chester String Quartet. 


Nov. 17 at 3 p.m. in Kresge Audi- .’ 


torium, pianist Andrew Rangel! 
performs Bach's Partitas 5 and: 
6, Little Prelude, Fughetta, BWV 
902, and French Overture in'b 
minor. 

Nov. 21, MIT Chamber Chorus 
with MIT Chamber Orchestra 
Concert presents Bach's Canta- 
ta; chorus directed by. John Oliv- 
er, Orchestra directed by Steven 
McDonald. 

Nov. 23 in Kresge Auditorium, MIT 
Concert Band, directed: by John 
Corley. 

Dec. 1 through 5, MIT Chamber 
Music Society Series. 

Dec. 6 in Kresge Auditorium, MIT 
Jazz Bands Concert. Tickets, 
$1. + 

Dec. 7 at 8:30 p.m. in Kresge Au- 
diorium, MIT Symphony Orches- 
tra Concert; featuring pianist 


Mina Miller and directed by * 


David Epstein. 


Dec. 9 in Kresge Additorium, MiT 


Concert Choir Concert, directed 


™> by John Oliver. Tickets; $5; MIT 
yw: Students free. 


Dec. 12 at 5:30 p.m. in Lobby 7, 
MIT. Brass Ensemble Concert, 
directed by Larry Isdacs6n 

Dec. 14 in Kresge Auditorium, MIT 
Chamber. Orchestra Concert, di- 
rected by Steven McDonald. 

Dec. 16 in Kresge Auditorium, 
Beethoven's Birthday Concert. 

Mobius, Boston, 542-7416. Per- 

formance time 8 p.m. 

Oct. 26, Ricardo Frota presents 
“Violin Improvisation With Pre- 
Recorded Tape & Percussion,” a 
program of new music. Tickets, 
$7 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
267-9300. Concerts begin at 8 
p.m. in Remis Auditorium, except 
as noted. Tickets, $15; MFA mem- 
bers, students, and seniors, $12; 
subscriptions available. 

Sept. 22 at 3 p.m., The Boston 
Museum Trio and tenor Frank 
Kelley present a program that 
will include a Monteciair cantata 
and Bach arias. 

Sept. 25 at 7:30 p.m., singers Ju- 
dith Casselberry and Jaque 
DuPree, in conjunction with the 
exhibition “interrogating Identity.” 

Oct. 6 at 3 p.m., harpsichordist 
John Gibbons performs on the 
museum's Hemsch harpsichord 
(Paris, probably 1736). 

Oct. 20, “Music of the English 
Restoration.” See listing for As- 
ton Magna. 

Oct. 31, Sequentia presents “The 
Singer of Tales,” a Halloween 
program that includes excerpts 
from Beowulf. 

Nov. 14, viola da gambas Laura 
Jeppesen and Jane Hershey, 
theorbo Catherine Liddell, and 
harpsichordist Frances Conover 
Fitch perform chamber works 
from the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies. 

Nov. 24 at 3 p.m., The Boston Mu- 
seum Trio performs works of Vi- 
valdi, Leclair, Marais, and Bach. 

Dec. 12, Boston Museum Trio with 
transverse flutist Christopher 
Krueger and baroque oboist 
Stephen Hammer perform 
Bach's “Art of Fugue.” 

New England Conservatory of 

Music, Boston, 262-1120. Con- 

certs begin at 8 p.m. in Jordan 

Hall, except as noted. Free. 

Sept. 19, clarinetist Michael Web- 
ster and the Webster Trio. 

Sept. 22 at 3 p.m., flutist Fenwick 
Smith. 

Sept. 29 at 3 p.m. in Williams Hall, 
oboist Stuart Dunkel. 

Sept. 29, pianist Margo Garrett. 

Oct. 3, pianist John Felice. 


Oct. 7, “First Monday at Jordan 
Hall,” a chamber music series 
featuring NEC faculty, alumni, 
outstanding students, and 
guests. 

Oct. 9, Opening Night of NEC 
S Orchestra, conducted 


by Pascal Verrot, presents 
Berlioz’s Les Troyens (Trojan 
March) and Berlioz’s Symphony 


Fantastique. 

Oct. 15 in Brown Hall, “Opera 
Scenes,..NEC.Opera Theater 
and Opera Studio,” directed by 


John Mofiarty. 

Oct. 16, NEC Philharmonia per- 

forms Kodaly's Galanta Dances 

~and Dvorak’s New World Sym- 
phony; conducted by Benjamin 
Zander and. directed by Pascal 
Verrot. - 

Oct. 17, NEC. Jazz Big Band, di- 
rected by Scott Cowan. 

Oct. 21 in Brown Hall, “Enchanted 
Circle Series,” featuring the mu- 
sic of Scott Sandvik and Richard 
St. Clair. 

Oct. 22, NEC Chamber Singers, 
directed by Tamara Brooks. 

Oct. 22 in Williams Hall, “Tuesday 
Night New Music,” featuring new 
work by NEC composition stu- 
dents. 

Oct. 23, guitarist David Leisner. 

Oct. 24, NEC Jordan Winds, di- 
rected by Michael Webster: 

Oct: 28, viola Marcus Thompson, 

Oct. 29, “Enchanted Circle Se- 
ries,” featuring the music of Ben 
Schwendener: Original com- 
posed music. for. modern 
4azz/electronic ensemble. 

Ost: 29 in Brown. Hall, NEC Opera 
Theater and Opera’ Studio, di- 
rected by John 

Oct. 30 in Brown Hall, “Electric 
Wednesday,” duectsd by Robert 
Ceely. 

Oct. 31, NEC Wind Ensenible pre- 
sents Mighael Colgrass’s Winds 
of Nagual, :Aulis Sallifen's 
Chorali; and Alan ‘Bush's: Scher- 
20; diréeted by Frank Battisti. 

Nov. 4, “First Monday at Jordan 
Hall,” directed by Laurence 
Lesser: 

Nov. 5, Compesition Department 
Concert presents.Arthur Berg- 
er's Stfing Quartet performed by. 


Heiss and William: Thomas 


McKinley; directed by Malcolm . 


P 


eyton: ° 
~ Nov. 6, NEC Symphoriy Orchestra 


presents Mendelssohn's Fingal's 
Cave Overture and Brahms’ 
Symphony No. 2 or Symphony 
No. 4; conducted by Benjamin 
Zander and directed by Pascal 
Verrot. 

Nov. 7; “Enchanted Circle Series,” 
featuring the music of Robert 
Cogan and friends; arcs 
Joseph Maneri and James Hi 
man. 

Nove 11 and 12, Busoni-Chamber 
Music Festival, directed by 
Veronica Jochum. “+ 

Nov. 12 in Brown Hall, “Opera 
Scenes, NEC Opera Theater 
and Opera Studio,” directed by 
John Moriarty. 

Nov. 16 in Brown Hall, “Berger at 
80, Martino at 60." NEC Con- 
temporary Ensemble, chamber 
ensembles, and soloists perform 
works by Arthur Berger and 
Donald Martino as part of the 
New Music Harvest '91 festival; 
coordinated by John Heiss and 
Malcolm Peyton. 

Nov. 18, Robert Ceely performs 
original co’ 

Nov. 19, NEC Contemporary En- 
semble, directed by John Heiss. 
Nov. 20, NEC Philharmonia per- 
forms Debussy's Petite Suite, 
Busoni’s Rondo Arlecchinesco, 
Debussy’s Three Nocturnes, 
and lives’s Symphony No. 3; 

conducted by Pascal Verrot. 

Nov. 21, NEC Wind Ensemble 
performs Richard Toensing's 
Concerto for Flutes and Wind 
Ensemble, featuring flutist Leone 
Buyse; directed by by Frank Bat- 
tisti. 

Nov. 24, pianist Gabriel Chodos. 

Nov. 25, “Skin and Bones,” NEC 
Percussion Ensemble and the 
New England Trombone Choir at 
NEC; directed by Frank Epstein 
and Douglas Yeo. 

Nov. 26, NEC Jazz Big Band with 
Muhal Richard Abrams; directed 
by Scott Cowan. 

Nov. 26 in Brown Hall, “Opera 
Scenes, NEC Opera Theater 
and Opera Studio”; directed by 
John Moriarty. 

New Music Harvest, Boston, 353- 

5921. The festival is a four-day 

event of concerts, lectures, and 

symposia to promote contempo- 
rary music. Call for ticket informa- 
tion. 

Nov. 14 at 6 p.m. in Symphony 
Hall, “Composers Forum.” 

Nov. 14 at 8 p.m., Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra performs 
Swords and Plowshares(world 
premiere) and Rorem’s Sympho- 
ny No. 3. Seiji Ozawa conducts; 
see listing for Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Nov. 15 at 10:30 a.m. in North- 
eastern University, “Frontiers of 
Jazz & Electronic Music.” 

Nov. 15 at 3 p.m. in Northeastern 
University, pianist Virginia Eskin 
performs works of DelTredici, 
Kirchner, Slonimsky, MacDowell, 
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Talma, Rorem, Sigs, Fane. and 
Tcherepnin. 
Nov. 15 at 5 p.m. in Boston Uni- 


versity, “Opera Composition & 
Production 


in the Late-20th Cen- 

tury.” 
Nov. 15 at 8 p.m. in Boston Uni- 
, Boston University Opera 


institute performs Sir Michael! ~ 


Tippett's The Knot Garden.. - 
Nov. 16 at 10:30 a.m. in the 
Boston Public Library, “Master 
Class: Contemporary Vocal Mu- 
sic.” ‘ & 


Nov. 16 at 1:30 p.m. in the Boston 


Public Library, “Beyond Cate-" 


gories: New Musics from the 
Bostons of the 20th Century.”.” 

Nov. 16 at 3 p.m. in Symphony 
Hall, New Hampshire Symphony 
performs Gyorgy Kurtag’s Dou- 
ble Concerto (American pre- 
miére), Elliott Carter’s Violin 
Concerto (regional premiére), 
Eugene Vivier's Orion, and Mar- 
tin Boykan's Untitled (world pre- 
miére). 

Nov. 16 at 8 p.m. in Jordan Hall, 
New England Conservatory 
Contemporary Ensemble per- 
forms “Berger at 80, Martino at 
60.” See listing for New England 











SEPTEMBER 


13, 
the series are welcome. 


Oct. 6, Chamber Brass of Boston 


(brass quintet). 

Gct. 20, chamber choir Musica 
Sacra, directed by Mary Beek- 
man. 

Nov. 3, woodwind quintet Infinities. 

woe. 17, Don Angle performs 


PR and Francine Clark Art 

Institute, Williamstown, (413) 

458-9545. Concerts begin at 8 

p.m. Admission, $7; members, $6; 

students, $3. 

Sept. 28, Talcott M. Banks Memo- 
rial Concert; featuring baroque 
violinist Linda Quan, baroque 
cellist Myron Lutzke, flutist Anne 
Briggs, baroque obist Marc 
Schachman, and harpsichordist 
Arthur Haas. 

Nov. 7, Musicians from Marlboro 
performs Boccherini String 
Quartet in E, Busch’s Saxo- 
phone Quintet, and 
Dvorak’string Quintet in E-flat; 
featuring musicians Scott St. 
John, Kai Vogler, Philipp 
Naegele, Lesiey Robertson, Ju- 
dith Serkin, and Lynn Klock. 

Trinity Church, Boston, 536- 

0944. Concerts held in Trinity 





BASICALLY BACH with pianist Frederick 
Moyer and the Pro Arte Orchestra November 24. 


Conservatory. 

Nov, 16 at 9 p.m. in Emmanuel 
Church, The Aardvark Jazz Or- 
chestra, directed by Mark Har- 


vey. 

Nov. 17 at 1:30 p.m., Frank Ep- 
stein presents Collage; program 
to include John Harbison's. and 
Peter Child's Tableaux (world 
premiére). 

Nov. 17 at 5:30 p.m. in Berklee 
Performance Center, Berklee 
Virtual Orchestra and Berklee 
Electric & Acoustic Ensemble. 

Nov. 17 at 8 p.m. in Jordan Hall, 
vocal recital of “Rorem in Song.” 

Newton Arts Center, New‘onville, 

964-3424. Tickets, $8 

Sept. 22 from 3 to 5 p.m., The 
Harmonie Chamber Winds, con- 
ducted by Basil Chapman. 

Nov. 9 at 8 p.m., The Harmonie 
Chamber Winds, conducted by 
Basil C! " 

Old Post Road Historic Con- 

certs, Arlington, 648-4824. Tick- 

ets, $10; students and seniors, $5, 
except as noted. 

Nov. 2 at 8 p.m. in First Congrega- 
tional Church, Darien, CT, “19th- 
Century Mozart Soiree,” 
Mozart's flute quartets and peri- 
od arrangements of his key- 
board and operatic works pre- 
sented in the style of 19th-centu- 
ry salon concerts. 

Nov. 3 at 3 p.m. in Salisbury Man- 
sion, Worcester, “19th-Century 
Mozart Soiree.” 

Nov. 7 at 6 p.m. in Old South 
Meeting House, Boston, “19th- 
Century Mozart Soiree.” Tickets, 
$12; students and seniors, $6. 

Old West Organ Society, Boston, 

739-1340. Concerts held at 8 p.m. 

in Old West Church, Government 

Center, Boston. Tickets, $10; stu- 

dents and seniors, $8. 

Sept. 27, Marian Ruhl Metson per- 
forms music by Bach, Saint- 
Saens, Franck, Honegger, and 


Cook. 
Nov. 22, Joan Lippincott pero- 
forms music by Mozart. 
St. Anne’s in-the-Fields Episco- 
pal Church, Lincoin, 259-8834. All 
concerts begin at 4 p.m. at St. 
Anne's in-the-Fields Episcopal 
Church, located at the intersection 
of Route 126 and Codman Road, 
Lincoin. Free; donations to support 


Church, except as noted. Free, ex- 
cept as noted. Donations accept- 
ed 


Oct. 20 at 7:30 p.m., organist Bri- 
an Jones. 

Nov. 3 at 8 p.m., organist Brian 
Jones and brass members of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Tickets, $15 and up. 

Nov. 16 at 8 p.m., organist Brian 
Jones. 

Nov. 24 at 7:30 p.m., organist Bri- 
an Jones. 

Dec. 15 at 7 p.m., Handel's Messi- 
ah. 

Dec. 1 at 5:30 p.m. in Church of 
the Advent, organist James 
David Christie followed by 
“Choral Evensong.” Call 523- 
2377. 

Dec. 16 in Church of the Advent, 
Advent choir, directed by Edith 
Ho, performs a Christmas con- 
cert. 

Dec. 22 at 4 p.m. and 7 p.m. with 
preludes at 3:30 p.m. and 6:30 
p.m., choir of Trinity Church, di- 
rected by Brian Jones, sings 
Christmas carols. 

“It’s Friday at Trinity” series 

concerts begin at 12:15 p.m. and 

last 30 minutes. 

Sept. 13, Mark Dwyer. 

Sept. 20, Brian Jones. 

Sept. 27, Rock Whiting. 

Oct. 4, Aivars Kalejs. 

Oct. 11, Thomas Strickland. 

Oct. 18, Sergei Tsatsorin. 

Oct. 25, Hazel Somerville. 

Nov. 1, Scott Turkington. 

Nov. 8, Brian Jones. 

Nov. 15, Brenda Leach. 

Nov. 22, Phillip Fournier. 

Nov. 29, Alexander Frey. 

Dec. 6, Lois Regestein. 

Dec. 13, Timothy Smith. 

Dec. 20, Brian Jones. 

Dec. 27, Eric Hallein. 

University of Lowell Center for 

the Arts, Lowell, (508) 934-4444. 

All concerts begin at 8 p.m. 

Oct. 19, King’s Singers. Tickets, 
$21 and $19. 

Dec. 14, Windham Hill recording 
artists present a “Winter Solstice 
Concert.” Tickets, $17 and $15. 

University of Massachusetts 

Fine Arts Center, Amherst, (413) 

545-2511. All concerts in Fine Arts 

Center Concert Hall, except as 

noted. 
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Oct. 19, Tokyo Symphony Orches- 
tra performs Miyoshi’s Litania 
pour Fuji - Poeme Symphonique 
pour Orchestre, Paganini's Violin 
Concerto No. 1 in D Major, Op. 
6, featuring violinist Reiko 
Watanabe, and Tchaikovsky's 
Symphony No. 4 in f minor. Tick- 
ets, $25, $23 and $21; students 
$12.50, $11.50 and $10.50; 16 
and under, $10. 

Oct. 16, pianist Emanuel Ax. Tick- 
ets, $22 and $20; students $11 
and $10; 16 and under $8. 

Nov. 7 in Bowker Auditorium, the 
Kronos Quartet. Tickets, $20 
and $18; students $10 and $9; 
16 and under, $8. 

Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, 

(203) 247-9111. Open Tues. 

through Sun. from 11 a.m. to 5 

p.m. Admission, $3. Students and 

seniors, $1.50. Free on Thurs- 

days. All concerts take place in the 

Hartford Courant Room and are 

free with admission, except as not- 

ed 


Sept. 7 at 2 p.m., New World En- 
semble performs “Twentieth- 
Century European and 
Music.” Tickets, $10; members, 
$7. 

Nov. 3 at 3 p.m., The Music Club 
of Hartford perform “Early Music 
Performances of Sacred and 
Secular Music.” 

Nov. 10 at 2 p.m., The Hartt 
School of Music’s Early Music 
Ensemble perform masses, 
motets, and chansons of the 
14th and 15th centuries... - 

Wellesley College, Wellesley, 

235-0320. All concerts begin at 8 

p.m. in Jewett Auditorium, except 

as noted. Free. 

Sept. 22, Charles Fisk presents 
“Piano Literature of Schumann,” 
including Carnaval Op. 9 and 
Fantasy in C Major, Op. 17. 

Sept. 29, “Parisian Music of the 
Twenties and Thirties for 
Winds,” to include works of Mil- 
haud, Martinu, Satie, and 
Stravinsky; featuring flutist Elinor 
Preble, clarinetist Julie Vaverka, 
bassoonist Isabelle Plaster, horn 
Nona Gainsforth, trumpeter 
Bruce Hall, trombonist Donald 
Sanders, and pianist Jean Alder- 


man. 

Oct. 27 at a time TBA in Houghton 
Memorial Chapel, Bernard La- 
gace performs on the Fisk 
Baroque . 

Oct. 27, Cassandra Wilson and 
Her Trio. : 
Nov. 3, tenor William Hite and-pi- 
anist Charles Fisk present Music 
of Schumann, to include Dicter- 
liebe, Op. 48. 

Nov. 22 at 7 p.m. in Houghton 


Memorial Chapel, cellis r 
WispefWay and piani 
"Shapiro present complete 


sonatas of Beethoven. 

Worcester Music Festival, 

Worcester, (508) 754-3231..Cap- 

certs begin at 8 p.m. in M 

Hall, Worcester. Subscri 

available; call for ticket i 

tion. 

Sept. 19, Juné Deutsche Philhar- 
monic and cellist Yo-Yo Ma per- 
form Zimmerman’s Symphony in 
One Movement, Brahms's Con- 
certo in a minor for violin, cello, 
and orchestra, and Schubert's 
Symphony No. 9 in C Major. 

Oct. 5, cellist Suren Bagratuni per- 
forms Beethoven's Sonata in A 
Major, Op. 69, Debussy’s 
Sonata in d minor, Schubert's 
“Arpeggione” Sonata in a minor, 
Faure’s Elegie and Papillon, and 
Tchaikovsky's Pezzo Capric- 
cioso. 

Oct. 18, Warsaw Philharmonic Or- 
chestra perform Beethoven's 
“Egmont” Overture, Chopin's Pi- 
ano Concerto No. 1, and 
Shostakovich’s Symphony No. 1 
in e minor, Op. 11. 

Oct. 26, The Kalichstein-Laredo- 
Robinson Trio perform works of 
Brahms, Haydn, Ellen Zwilich, 
and Rebecca Clark. 

Oct. 29, Guildhall String Ensemble 
perform Purcell's Double Dealer 
Suite, Telemann's Concerto in F 
major for Treble Recorder, 
Finzi's Prelude Op. 25 and Ro- 
mance Op. 11, Bartok’s Romani- 
an Folk Dances, Vivaldi’s Con- 
certo in C Major for Sopranino 
Recorder, and Mendelssohn's 
String Symphony No. 12. 

Nov. 1, Worcester Chorus and 
Worcester Orchestra perform 
Leonard Bernstein's “Candide” 
and Chichester Psaims. 

Nov. 9, Prague Symphony Or- 
chestra perform Tchaikovsky's 
Francesca da Rimini, 
Beethoven's Piano Concerto No. 
1 in C Major, Op. 15, and Dvo- 
rak's Symphony No. 6 in D Ma- 
jor, Op. 60; featuring pianist Jus- 
tus Frantz and conducted by 
Petr Altricter. 

Nov. 14, The Moscow Virtuosi per- 
form Elgar's Introduction and Al- 
legro for String Quartet and Or- 
chestra, Op. 47, Mozart's Sym- 
phony No. 29 in A, K. 201, 
Schnittke’s Sonata for Violin and 
Orchestra, and Schostakovich’s 
Two Pieces for Strings, Op. 11; 
conducted by violinist Viadimir 
Spivakov. 

Nov. 17, mezzo-soprano Delores 
Ziegler performs works of 
Mozart, Brahms, Wolf, and Cop- 
land. 
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150 Girls 
Performing 
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Visa-Mastercard-Am Express payments accepted 
Call today for more info 1-800-832-9804 


Sophisticated Entertainment 

Where the Weekend Starts on Monday 
318 Chalkstone Ave ¢ Providence 
1-800-832-9804 ¢ 401-331-9145 
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simply ordering my 
~ favorite rum drink. 
. 

Ton Ton the 
bartender made it 
with Myers's 
Original Dark Rum. 
It makes a Jump Up _. 


° 


1 asked. 
° 
“He peels the 
bananas for my 
daiquiris,” said Ton 
“Ton. “1 pay him 
peanuts.” 


« . 5. 
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Want the recipe? Call 1-800+221+7277 
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PILSNER URQUELL 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
The Original Pilsner, Since 1292 
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A COMPLETE 
GUIDE 
TO THE ARTS 


ISTHE IN BOSTON 


THEATER, TV, FILM, MUSEUMS, 
ARCHITECTURE, PHOTOGRAPHY, 
GALLERIES, AND COMEDY 


™- 
RAUL JULIA AND ANJELICA HUSTON IN ‘THE ADDAMS FAMILY’ Phecenix 














Get the 
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Package! 


Introducing the account that 
gives you extra credit. 


BayBank delivers the best account on campus: The new 
Student Value Package! Save time and money with— 
@ The BayBank Student Value Checking Account 
with no minimum balance requirement and a free companion 
Savings Account. 
@ The BayBank Card for cash 24 hours a day. Make as 
many withdrawals as you like at over 750 BayBank X-Press 24° 
banking machines—with no added fees. 
@ BayBank X-Press Check: Use your BayBank Card 
with X-Press Check just like a check at stores, restaurants— 
any place that welcomes MasterCard* 
@ Reserve Credit overdraft protection attached to your 
checking account. 
@ A BayBank Visa’ or MasterCard. Get credit you can 
use for books, a trip home, or any unexpected expense. 


To get the Student Vaiue Package, 
all you need is a valid school I.D. 
You qualify for X-Press Check, 
overdraft protection, and 
a BayBank credit card if youre 
18 or older and have no record 
of bad credit. 


So get the account that gives 
you more—including the Card 
that does it all. Open a Student 
Value Package at the nearest 
BayBank office today! 





BayBank 
SarientVaine 
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THEATER 
by Bill Marx 


A safe fall season with more comforts than surprises 


TELEVISION 
by Robin Dougherty 
New shows, old dogs, and pregnant protagonists 


GALLERIES 


by Rebecca Nemser 


Out in the openings 


MUSEUMS 
by Rebecca Nemser 


A season with a decidedly contemporary slant 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
by Clif Garboden 


The medium is the mixed message 


ARCHITECTURE 
by Elizabeth S. Padjen 
Building in Boston gets down to earth 


FILM 


by Gary Susman 
A guide to the sexually perplexed and gender-challenged 


COMEDY 
by Mark Smoyer 


Humor that doesn’t cop an attitude 


Copyright 1991 by the Boston Phoenix, Inc. All rights reserved. Reproduction without permission, by any 
means whatsoever, is prohibited. 





FLAUBERT 
ON FILM: 
Isabelle 
Huppert is 
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RECOMMENDS THESE 
FICTION TITLES 


“4 big, all-American, lechnicolor* dreamboat 
of a book... This is a great novel” 
STEPHEN KING 
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EXPERIENCES OF 
NEW MYSTERY CHILDREN 
IN THE : 
BESTSELLING Amazing Revelations : 
SERIES! of What It keels Like to Die TENDER carries Lem dow esti os higiraen 
Melvin Morse, M.D, with Pail Perry ee eT aces tte natterette eghahten, 
Foreword by Raymond A. Moody, MD. vev deal want to stop. | 
Author of Late dfter Life LOS ANGELES HOMES } 


HK CHILDRESS 


Tender 


By Mark Childress 


Ted 
WEDS VOR HOS ASP 


Closer To 
The Light 





Mrs. Pollifax 
and The 


Seventh 
Heaven 








ee ‘earning fro . This extraordinary new novel is 
W By Alice Hoffman J 
hirling Death Experiences of , the story of a boy from Mississippi 
Dervish Children “Stirring, stunning ... who would become the greatest 
By Dr. Melvin Morse powerful enough to break a rock legend of his time. “Tender 


By Dorothy Gilman 


The 9th novel in the series is 
the most exciting as the spry 
spy makes for Morocco...and 
more trouble than she ever 
imagined! 


Paperback $5.99 





Dr. Melvin Morse, a 
pediatrician, tracked down 
adults who almost died as 
children. Closer To The 
Light is his account of their 
amazing experiences. 


Paperback $5.99 


reader’s heart.” Time 
Magazine. With this new 
book Alice Hoffman has 
broken out as a major 
bestselling author. 


Paperback $5.99 


is...a big, all-American technicolor 
dreamboat of a book...” Stephen 
King. 


Paperback $5.99 














SHADES OF NOIR: the Studebaker Movement Theater’s production of Shadow of a Doubt, September 18. 
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| Low-risk drama: a safe fall season for theaters 
with more comforts than surprises 


by Bill Marx 


ure, the theater, that Fabulous In- 
valid, seems to be on the mend, with 
the cabaret scene percolating nicely 
(though the prickly Forbidden 
Broadway is missed) and a pre- 
Broadway try-out headed our way. 
But the pink in the patient’s cheeks 
could be interpreted as a sign of 
| health, illness, or embarrassment. Chronic 
financial woes and an icy blast of cultural 
| conservatism have frozen theaters both 
| large and small in their tracks. Companies 
| are leapfrogging over each other in a sad 
competition dedicated to who can play it 
safer. 

It’s been more than 30 years since the 
| downtown theaters blazed any new dra- 
maturgical paths, but now the regional 
| theaters, such as the American Repertory 

Theatre and the Huntington Theatre 

Company, are (at least judging by the ti- 

tles) rounding up some of the usual dra- 

matic suspects. And even the smaller com- 

panies, which have occasionally tried to 

strike out in bolder directions, are general- 

ly staging tried-and-true scripts. Omi- 

nously, the severe troubles reported by the 
| suburban Nickerson Theaters, stages that 
| determinedly embraced the middlebrow, 
indicates that banality offers no protection 
| from the economic and artistic downturn. 
| Creativity has always depended on intelli- 
gence and imagination, but nowadays a 
large dose of courage has to be included in 
the mix. And that’s ever been in short sup- 
ply. So while there’s some welcome activi- 
ty in front of the footlights, let’s hope for 
some iconoclastic surprises. 


DOWNTOWN THEATERS 

The big news is that Tommy Tune, on 
the heels of his directorial success with 
Grand Hotel and The Will Rodgers Follies, 


will star in a Broadway-bound revival of 


Bye Bye Birdie, which is opening at the 
Colonial Theatre on September 24. A 
script by another fave of the Great White 
Way, Neil Simon, will move into the Shu- 
bert Theatre during Christmas week. This 
touring production of the prolific play- 
wright’s Pulitzer Prize-winning Lost in 
Yonkers is slated to star Mercedes Mc- 
Cambridge as a very demanding mama. 

There’s no scheduled theatrical activity 
at the Wang Center, but the Wilbur The- 
atre is showing some welcome signs of 
life. Tony Award-winner Mandy Patinkin 
brings his one-man cabaret show, Dress 
Casual, into town on October 15. And 
then high drama moves in with the US 
premiere of an Irish/American touring 
production of Sean O’Casey’s gritty Shad- 
ow of a Gunman, which is directed by the 
playwright’s daughter, Shivaun. Theater- 
goers fretting over the demise of Forbid- 
den Broadway will want to take a gander 
at its replacement in Boston’s Park Plaza 
Hotel, a nostalgic revue called Forever 
Plaid that’s a tribute to the “guy groups” 
of the ’50s and ’60s. The songfest is set to 
begin warbling on October 3. 


REGIONAL THEATERS 

You know things have gotten downright 
Orwellian when, in a recent interview, Pe- 
ter Altman, artistic director of the tradi- 
tionalist Huntington Theatre Company, 
tries to portray himself as a social activist 
because his theater has housed produc- 
tions of dramas by August Wilson. Cer- 
tainly there’s nothing remotely revolution- 
ary in the Huntington’s upcoming season, 
though director Jacques Cartier, who won 
the 1988 Eliot Norton Award, may add 
some grit to Moliere’s acidic satire on reli- 
gious hypocrisy, Tartuffe. The production, 
which has the good sense to use Richard 
Wilbur’s translation, opens November 1. 
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Those looking for more challenging fare 
will have to wait until early March, when 
the Huntington will mount productions of 
two rarely seen classics —- Shakespeare’s 
late romance Cymbeline and William Con- 
greve’s witty The Way of the World. 

Over the river, at Cambridge’s Ameri- 
can Repertory Theatre, the only sure nod 
toward sedition will be A Room of One’s 
Own, an adaptation of Virginia Woolf’s 
still frisky feminist tome, in which Eileen 
Atkins plays the famous novelist. The one- 
woman show begins on September 24; af- 
ter that it looks pretty much like a Master- 
piece Theater line-up badly in need of 
some auteurist zip. Hamlet, directed by 
Ron Daniels, previously an associate direc- 
tor of the Royal Shakespeare Company, 
starts up on November 22, followed by 
George Bernard Shaw’s oft-revived talk- 
fest Misalliance, on January 17. 

Actually, there might be some waves 
stirred up by — of all places — the North 
Shore Music Theater, which is presenting 
the revue Berlin to Broadway with Kurt 
Weill: A Musical Voyage beginning Octo- 
ber 13. After all, Bertolt Brecht, Maxwell} 
Anderson, and Langston Hughes were 
among those who collaborated with the 
composer. And Northeastern University’s 
nuArts Performance Series is hosting one 
of America’s most innovative theater 
artists, Ping Chong, on October 4. His 
performance piece, Elephant Memories 
“warns against mankind’s drift toward 
self-denial and self-destruction.” 

For the second year in a row, Provi- 
dence’s Trinity Repertory Company is in 
the grip of a brutal budget crunch. Thus, 
its schedule stays firmly in the mainstream 
with David Wheeler directing the season 
opener, Terrence McNally’s show-biz 
comedy It’s Only a Play. That show starts 
on October 11, followed by The Glass 
Menagerie on December 6, which will fea- 
ture Olympia Dukakis as the terminally 
faded Southern belle, Amanda. Those 
yearning for the unexpected should keep in 
mind that there’s a possibility Trinity will 
stage Brian Friel’s powerful Faith Healer 
(with Adrian Hall at the helm) on January 
31 and mount a new adaptation of Victor 
Hugo’s The Hunchback of Notre Dame. 

Theatergoers with cars are advised to 
head west or south. The Hartford Stage 
Company is presenting — for the first 
time on the same bill — William Finn’s 
anarchistic musicals March of the Falsettos 
and Falsettoland. The tuneful pair hit the 
footlights on October 4, with Hartford 
Stage artistic director Mark Lamos taking 
on Shakespeare’s black comedy All’s Well 
That Ends Well on November 15. Mean- 
while, the Yale Repertory Theatre will 
present the New England premiere of 
Athol Fugard’s most recent work, My 
Children! My Africa!, on November 21. 
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SMALL THEATERS 


Conservatism dominates the city’s semi- 
professional companies so thoroughly that 
a new play, like the spotted owl, is an en- 
dangered species. Amid the usual plethora 
of British farces, moldy chestnuts, and 
dramatic retreads, there are a few precious 
exceptions. The Lyric Stage is christening 
its new home with the musical revue Red, 
Hot, and Cole on November 6. Newton’s 
New Repertory Theatre is mounting the 
Boston premiere of a tribute to Billie Holi- 
day, Lady Day at Emerson’s Bar and Grill, 
on January 2. And something really in- 
triguing is happening at Somerville’s Per- 
formance Place, which is not only hosting 
Studebaker Movement Theater’s wry 
send-up of film noir Shadow of a Doubt 
on September 18, but is bringing in a 
number of promising productions from 
New York. These include Purgatorio Ink’s 
The True Story of a Woman Born in Iran 
and Raised to Heaven in Manhattan on 
October 9 and Spin Theatre’s The Richard 
Foreman Project: A Study on October 23. 
The Guise, which comes from England to 
the Performance Place on October 31, 
sounds particularly weird. David Mowat’s 
play “exposes the controversy surrounding 
a 17th-century production of John Web- 
ster’s play of the same name.” 

Another welcome visitor, the National 
Theatre of the Deaf, celebrates its 25th 
anniversary with an original adaptation of 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s Treasure Island. 
The Tony award-winning troupe comes 
into the Emerson’s Majestic Theatre on 
September 20. And the Poets’ Theatre, 
taking over the Hasty Pudding Theatre for 
the fall, is importing Trinity Repertory 
Company’s critically acclaimed production 
of Other People’s Money on September 10. 
That comedy will be followed by Spalding 
Gray’s one-man show, Monster in a Box, 
on October 23; Joyicity, a one-man show 
by Uluk O’Connor based on the works of 
James Joyce on October 30; and Then Let 
Men Know: A Portrait of Shakespeare’s 
Women, starring Claire Bloom on Decem- 
ber 5. Other tantalizing offerings include 
the Common/wealth Theatre Collabora- 
tive’s “updated, multi-cultural version” of 
the medieval morality play Everyman, 
which starts on September 19 and the 
Wellfleet Harbor Actors Theater’s pro- 
duction of an intriguing play by Constance 
Congdon entitled Tales of the Lost Formi- 
cans. The drama is about “visiting aliens 
who perform experiments on a typically 
dysfunctional American family,” and it 
lands on the boards on September 26. 
Those really desperate for the outre should 
tramp over to Mobius on October 16. The 
show’s called Music Without Pants, and 
that’s about as risque as things are going 
to get this fall. QO 
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TELEVISION 


Previewing the fall season: new shows, 
old dogs, and pregnant protagonists 


by Robin Dougherty 


s there still life in that big black box? 
According to most reports, the small 
screen shrunk over the summer, with 
network viewing at an all-time low. 
(And with monolithic NBC losing its 
nearly decade-long stranglehold on TV 
audiences, it’s anyone’s guess which 
network will end up on top by spring.) 
Now that the fall season is rewing up, the 
airwaves are about to be inundated with 
nearly 30 new shows, many of them indis- 
tinguishable from each other or from 
what’s come and gone before. What’s a 
TV viewer to do? For starters, you can flip 
through the following: our highly unortho- 
dox attempt to make sense out of the com- 
ing TV season. (Dates following show ti- 
tles indicate season premieres, when avail- 
able.) 


1. NEW SHOWS FROM 
OLD NETWORK DOGS 

Products with distinguished pedigrees 
include: CBS’s Brooklyn Bridge, from Gary 
David Goldberg (Family Ties); it’s a family 
sitcom set in the shadow of the title edifice 
in 1956 (September 20 at 8:30 p.m.). 
ABC’s Sibs, from James L. Brooks (The 
Simpsons, The Mary Tyler Moore Show), 
about three sisters, one of whom is Marsha 
Mason (September 17 at 9:30 p.m.). 
CBS’s Palace Guard, from Stephen J. Can- 
nell (Wiseguy, The A-Team), about hotel 
employees (Fridays at 10 p.m., premieres 
in November). And, in the convoluted- 
premise category, NBC’s Flesh ’n’ Blood, 
from James Burrows and Glen and Les 
Charles (the folks who bring you Cheers). 
It’s about a young DA and the con man 
who claims to be her brother (September 
19 at 9:30 p.m.). Elsewhere, Susan Harris 
(The Golden Girls, Soap) brings us Nurses 
on NBC. And Billy Crystal delivers Elliott 
Gould on the psychiatrist’s couch in a pro- 
gram he created and produced for HBO, 
Sessions (starting in October). 


2. RECURRING NIGHTMARES, 
ER, WELCOME BACK MARK HARMON 

Yes, he’s back, although you might have 
your own Reasonable Doubts about the 
lifespan of the NBC drama he’ll share with 
Marlee Matlin (Children of a Lesser God), 
who plays a deaf district attorney to Har- 
mon’s criminal investigator (September 26 
at 10 p.m.). In another NBC return of the 
familiar, we find Robert Guillaume (Ben- 
son) as a tough police detective who works 
the off-beat Venice beach with, you 
guessed it, a laid-back, sensitive partner, 
Richard Libertini, in Pacific Station. Other 
faces returning after short or long spells in- 
clude Twiggy, who brings her left-over 
Mod stuff to CBS’s Princesses, a sitcom 
about three women who share an NYC 
apartment (September 27 at 8 p.m.). 
James Garner is a con man who is named 
to fill a vacant city-council seat (does he 
also win the lottery?) on NBC’s Man of the 
People (September 15 at 8 p.m.). Dabney 
Coleman brings his trademark curmud- 
geonosity to Fox’s Drexell’s Class, in which 
he plays a con man (do we spot a trend 
here?) who finds himself teaching elemen- 
tary school. Redd Foxx and Della Reese 
head up The Royal Family on CBS 


| (September 18). And Emmy winner James 
| Earl Jones steps out of Gabriel’s Fire but 


continues investigating crime, this time 
with Richard Crenna, on ABC’s Pros and 


| Cons (Thursdays at 8 p.m.). Michael Lan- 
| don appears posthumously twice, first in 
| Us, a CBS movie about a man unjustly im- 
| prisoned who, released, tries to re-bond 

with his family. Then, for hard-core fans, 


there’s a special tribute to Little Joe on 
September 17. 


| 3. WOULD YOU LIKE TO BE 


JACKIE ONASSIS? 


Too bad, because soap actress Roma 


Downey has already got the part, in NBC’s 
A Woman Named Jackie (October 13 
through 15), a six-hour miniseries about 
the life of the icon in the pillbox hat. It’s 
based on C. David Heymann’s best-selling 
bio and features Stephen Collins (Tat- 
tingers) as Jack Kennedy and William De- 
vane as Jack Bouvier. 

Or how about a vixen schoolteacher? 
For this, you get two chances: on ABC’s 
Stay the Night, Barbara Hershey plays a 
schoolteacher who seduces a teenage boy 
and gets him to kill her husband. And He- 
len Hunt wears Pamela Smart’s negligee 
on CBS’s Murder in New Hampshire. 

Or maybe a loud, rotund, distaff football 
coach? Roseanne Barr-Arnold stars in 
ABC’s Backfield Motion, a made-for-TVer 
about a mother who starts a women’s foot- 
ball team. 

Or perhaps a supernatural sexpot? Bar- 
bara Eden returns, in full harem garb, to 
star in J Still Dream of Jeannie on NBC. 
Still dreaming about respectable roles for 
women on TV? Check out The Oldest Liv- 
ing Confederate Widow Tells All, which 
surfaces later this year on NBC. 


4. BUT, DIDN’T YOU USED 
TO WEAR TOE SHOES? 

Ron Reagan’s second career, which in- 
volves wielding a microphone rather than a 
ballerina, is taking shape on late-night TV 
under the rubric of The Ron Reagan Show 
(midnight on Fox). Elsewhere, Fox (which 
Dennis Miller described as “the network 
whose parents are out of town”) serves up 
its popular returning shows, including 
Married . . : with Children (last week), The 
Simpsons (September 19), Living Color 
(last week), and Beverly Hills 90210 (last 
week). 


5. ISN’T THIS HOW WE ALL BECAME 
INUNDATED BY MARCIA, GREG, JAN, 
PETER, BOBBY, AND CINDY? 

You won’t wonder for long about the in- 
spiration for Step by Step, ABC’s human 
mulligan stew, in which single parents 
Suzanne Somers and Patrick Duffy pair 
up because they somehow form a family. 
Does the world really need a new Brady 
Bunch? With these two as Mike and Car- 
ol? Do TV executives listen to sense? 
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RACIAL DRAMA: Sam Waterston ae Regina Taylor star in NBC’s 





Vill Fly Away, based on To Kill a Mockingbird. 


6. MAYBE THERE IS A TV GOD 

Surely the best news on the entire fall 
schedule is the return of The Dick Van 
Dyke Show on (where else?) Nickelodeon 
(weeknights, starting September 20). On 
this sublimest ur-workplace comedy, TV 
writer Rob Petrie (Van Dyke) spends his 
days in the office with Sally, Buddy, and 
Mel, and then drives home to New 
Rochelle to sleep in a twin bed next to 
Mary Tyler Moore. Retro TV fans will also 
be happy to hear they can also watch The 
Adventures of Superman on Nick at Night, 
beginning September 20. 


7. EVIL TWINS, FISH OUT OF WATER, 
MULTIPLE PERSONALITIES, STAND-UP 
COMEDIANS, WORKING-CLASS FAMILIES, 
AND SIBLING RIVALRY. 

A quitk rourndup"of sitcom concepts, in 
no particular order, uncovers: Teri Garr 
and Margaret Whitton are the proverbial 
polar opposite siblings on ABC’s Good & 
Evil (September 25 at 10:30 p.m.). A New 
Jersey teenager moves to a strange Mid- 
western town called Eerie, Indiana, which 
isn’t on the map but rather, on NBC 
(September 15 at 7:30 p.m.). The weird 
things going on and the setting make this 
thing sound like Northern Exposure meets 
The Hardy Boys. And now for something 
completely different — we find four differ- 
ent people sharing one brain on Fox’s Her- 
man’s Head — will this be an Everything 
You Ever Wanted to Know About Sex... 
send-up or will Fox pull off another weird 
one? Also on Fox, Charles Dutton is Roc, 
on the homonymous series about a 
garbageman. Comedi- 











: 
: 





SIBLING STRESS: Margaret Whitton (left) and 
Teri Garr are unlikely sisters in ABC’s Good & Evil. 


an Tim Allen dons a 
tool belt as well as a sit- 
com, called Home Im- 
provement (ABC). And 
a teenage girl deals 
with four obnoxious 
siblings and a single 
mother on NBC’s The 
Torkelsons (September 
21 at 8:30 p.m.). 


8. NOW THAT 
THIRTYSOMETHING’S 
OFF THE AIR, WHAT 
AM | GONNA D0? 
Advance word sug- 
gests you might want 
to check out Home- 
front, ABC’s hour-long 
drama, which despite 
featuring a cast of peo- 
ple you’ve never heard 
of, does sound promis- 
ing. Set in a small 
town in late 1945, 
Homefront takes on 
post-war America, that 
country your parents 
lived in before you 
were born, in situa- 
tions ranging from old- 
time romance to vesti- 
gial feminism. (It pre- 
mieres during the thir- 
tysomething time-slot, 
September 24 at 10 


p.m.) Also noteworthy is NBC’s I'll Fly 
Away, a TV-ized version of To Kill a 
Mockingbird, features Sam Waterston as a 
1950s lawyer raising three kids with help 
from his black housekeeper (a two-hour 
pilot will be telecast on October 8 at 8 
p.m.). It looks as though hard-hitting dra- 
ma can appear only in a time warp. Are we 
already unable to deal with the ’90s? 


812. BETTER THINGS TO WORRY 
ABOUT — MUST MURPHY BROWN 
REALLY BE PREGNANT? 

And, on Designing Women, now that 
Delta Burke’s been replaced on the set by 
Julia Duffy (late of Baby Talk, Newhart), 
will we be spared seeing Burke’s face in the 
TV press for a while? Also, can SNL’s pe- 
tite Jan Hooks really replace the statuesque 
Charlene? Must Grace Van Owen be preg- 
nant? Elsewhere, on LA Law, will Stuart 
and Ann actually lighten up? And how 
about Rosie O’Neill? Here’s hoping she 
lightens up, but doesn’t get pregnant. 


9. FREE LUNCH PLUS PLEDGE WEEK 

PBS’s Showcase Week, which runs from 
September 29 through October 4, gives you 
a chance to preview the upcoming season. 

With Columbus and the Age of Dis- 
covery, PBS goes back to discover America 
before the Civil War. The seven-hour 
miniseries runs October 6 through 9. Else- 
where, Frontline opens its 10th anniver- 
sary, on October 15, with In the Shadow of 
Sakharov, a special about the Soviet scien- 
tist. And Masterpiece Theatre celebrates its 
20th season with A Murder of Quality, 
based on the John Le Carre thriller, Octo- 
ber 13 through 20. The curtain goes up 
over Great Performances on October 2 
with Everybody Dance Now. American 
Playhouse gives the 1990 film Longtime 
Companion its TV premiere on September 
29. The American Experience explores LB] 
with a four-hour special that begins Sep- 
tember 30. NOVA looks at baldness with 
Sex, Lies and Toupee Tape, hosted by LA 
Law’s Alan Rachins on October 1. The 
Health Quarterly, which used to be The 
AIDS Quarterly, kicks off with a forum on 
health-policy issues (September 24). On 
Mystery, Diana Rigg stars in the rerun of 
Mother Love (September 18 and 19) and 
then spends the rest of the season (which 
opens on October 3 with an adaptation of 
P.D. James’s Devices and Desires), sitting 
in the armchair. 


10. NOW THAT YOU'VE ACQUIRED A 
TASTE FOR MOOSEBURGERS, HOW DO 
YOU FEEL ABOUT SEX? 

Or thinking about sex, which is what 
Fleischman and Maggie seem to be up to 
lately on Northern Exposure. (In case 
you’ve been swimming up the Amazon for 
the past six months, Northern Exposure is 
CBS’s hour-long drama/fantasy/comedy 
about a young Jewish doctor stuck in tiny 
Cicely, Alaska, thanks to a bizarre med- 
school loan-repayment plan.) If the two 
don’t fall into bed this season, well, there 
are reports about plans to kidnap Fleisch- 
man, not to mention let him star in a spoof 
of My Dinner with Andre. 
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Out in the openings: from slick 
showrooms to funky hang-outs 


by Rebecca Nemser 


he Boston-area gallery scene ranges 
from innovative exhibitions in non- 
profit college and community spaces 
to elegant showrooms on Newbury 
Street. South Street continues to 
thrive as a real artists’ neighborhood 
with lots of galleries, studios, and 
funky hang-outs tucked among the 
leather outlets, tofu factories, and copy 
shops. Get in the groove by visiting the 
festive openings coordinated by the Boston 
Art Dealers Association. Newbury Street’s 
openings will be September 13, from 5 to 
7 p.m.; South Street openings will be 
September 21, from 4 to 6 p.m. 
Magic markers: for an excellent 


overview of the state of the art, visit the : 


12th annual drawing show at the Boston 


Tremont Galleries, through October 5. . 


Fifty-one New England artists were cho- 


sen by MFA curator of prints, drawings «: 
and photographs Clifford Ackley, who . 
commented, “In an era that often substi- * 
tutes the second- and third-hand experi- :; 


ence for the real thing, it is a pleasure to 
be involved with an exhibition in which 50 


Panty” 


Celebrating New England’s Nonprofit 
Crafts Organizations” opens September 
12 at the Society of Arts and Crafts gallery 
on Arch Street. This exhibition highlights 
contemporary glass, ceramics, fiber, wood, 
and metal work from Boston’s Society of 
Arts and Crafts, the Maine Crafts Associa- 
tion, the Brookfield (Connecticut) Crafts 
Center, the League of New Hampshire 
Craftsmen Foundation, Design in the Vi- 
sual Arts (Rhode Island), and the Vermont 
State Craft Center. 

Rising stars: “Seven by Seven” at the 
Artists Foundation Gallery at CityPlace 
features seven talented, but not yet well 
known, artists selected by seven African- 
American artists and curators. The artists 


. are Ah John, Washingston Ledesma, Vus- 
Center for the Arts, Cyclorama and -: 


~ 


artists of different generations express . 


their uniquely personal visions through the 
highly individual way in which they make 
marks on paper.” 

Classy crafts: “Northeastern Splendor: 


umuzi Maduna, Susan Thompson, Mar- 
garet Tuitt, Cheryl Warrick, Keith Wash- 


4 ington. The show is up through October 5. 


Beam me up, Scotty!: the Mas- 
sachusetts College of Art brings fascinat- 
ing visiting artists from around the world 
to exhibit and teach in Boston. In Septem- 
ber, British artist Russell Mills will con- 
struct an installation in the Huntington 


Gallery, combining graphics, sculpture, . 


and music. On November 6 in the Hunt- 
ington Gallery, “Rican/structed Convic- 
tions,” and exhibition of paintings by Juan 
Sanchez. 
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SCREENED: A Tornado Watch is in 


Effect by Lisa Houck. 


The beautiful south: on South Street, 
Mario Diacono opens September 20 with 
Frank Egloff, then Ray Smith in November 
and Meyer Vaisman in December. At 
Thomas Segal, small fascinating paintings 
by Ralph Hamilton in November. Akin 
Gallery will show sculpture by Bob Lewis 
in October and an installation with draw- 
ings by A.L. Drezner in December. 
Howard Yezerski Gallery will show new 
paintings by Elaine Spatz-Rabinowitz in 
October, then in December, the third an- 
nual “Paper Prayers” project — hundreds 
of small works on paper created by local 
artists and given away in exchange for a 
donation to the Boston Pediatric AIDS 
Project. 

Spaced out: The Space, an alternative 
art gallery on South Street, will be cele- 
brating its fifth anniversary on September 
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19 with new work by old friends, in- 
cluding Jerry Beck, Jeff de Castro, 
Carlota Duarte, Jinx Nolan, Derrill 
Bazzy. In November, Joan Brigham 
will create an installation about the 
Berlin Wall, and in December, Jay 
Critchley will install “Gave Proof 
Through the Night,” in conjunction 
with Worlds AIDS Awareness Day. 
In January, Bart Uchida and Taylor 
McLean are planning to create an 
installation in Chinatown as part of 
the Space’s Plowing the Sea, a mul- 
ti-cultural counterpoint to the 
Columbus Day Quincentennial. 

Uptown, downtown: on Newbury 
Street, painterly urban landscapes 
by Richard Sheehan in September 
and monumental still-lives by Aaron 
Fink in November at Alpha; water- 
colors, screens and ceramics by 
Lisa Houck at Randall Beck from 
September 4 to October 12. 

In November, Gallery Naga will 
be showing witty and elegant new 
work in metal by Charlie Crowley, 
Rick Wrigley, and the divinely in- 
spired Judy Kensley McKie. At Bar- 
bara Krakow, “Connected Past” — 
the presence of the past in the work 
of contemporary artists, including 
Sophie Calle, and Robert Gober. 
Neilsen will be showing tough but 
lyrical paintings by Joan Snyder 
from October 12 to November 9. 
Zoe will highlight the paintings of Ron 
Rizzi October 6 to November 2. On 
Washington Street, “Fetishes” — magical 
power figures from the Bakongo, Songye, 
Yaba, Bateke and other tribes will be on 
view at ‘he Hamill Gallery of African Art 
through October 5. 

Worth a detour: Origins Gallery of 
Tribal Arts, in Brookline, will be celebrat- 
ing the Day of the Dead from October 27 
to November 17 with figures, masks, altars 
and other wonderful objects. And the de- 
lightful Frances Hamilton will be showing 
narrative paintings and objects at Clark 
Gallery in Lincoln from October 8 to 
November 1. 

Far out!: Reclamation Artists will be 
staging a three-day temporary sculpture 
park on October 12, 13, and 14 in an 
abandoned urban site in Charlestown. QO 
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The SUNSET GRILL & TAP 


Se 


VOTED 
BOSTON'S 
BEST 


LUNCH ¢ DINNER ¢ LATE NIGHT MUNCHIES ¢ SUNRISE SUNDAY BRUNCH ¢ FOOD TO GO 


Authentic ) 
Canadian 
Beer Tasting 


Mon., Sept. 16 8pm 
Sample Canada's 
best microbrews 


with a local 


4 Canadian Brewer. 
Includes Food, Beer 
a & Canadian T-Shirt. 


Local Micro Breweries 
* Sam Adams Wheat Beer 
* Ethan Allen Ale 
* Le Garde- French Beer from Vt 
* Little Kings 
* Brooklyn Brown Ale 
* Christian Moerlein Bock 
* Long Trail Ale 


ONLY AT THE SUNSET! 


Fresh from California 
* Earthquake Pale Ale 
* Earthquake Porter 
* Richter Scale Ales 
* Old #38 Stout 
* Scrimshaw Ale 
* Red Seal Ale 
* Anchor Wheat 


SUNSET DINNER 
FAVORITES 
Grilled YellowfinTuna 
Grilled Swordfish 
Nantucket 


Grilled Cajun Mako 
Shark 


BBQ Baby Back Ribs 
BBQ Steak Tips 
Chicken and Shrimp 
Stirfry 


$25 per person 


call for tickets * Try our Sunset Black & Tan 


Giant Pasta Specials 








* Old Foghorn 
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BLEEDING HEARTS: Self Portrait with Thorn Necklace and Hummingbird by Frida Kahlo at the ICA 


in October. 


MSU 


The fall season offers a 





decidedly contemporary slant on art 


by Rebecca Nemser 


hanging colors, falling leaves; after a 
sleepy summer, the Boston art scene 
puts on a good show this fall, with 
the focus on modern art. A great lo- 
cal museum reopens, a fabulous se- 
lection of works by Picasso and Ma- 
tisse comes to town, and self-por- 
traits by Frida Kahlo (Madonna’s fa- 
vorite artist) will be on view, along with 
contemporary art from Mexico, an instal- 
lation by multi-talented Carrie Mae 
Weems, and an exciting new perspective 
on Beuys and Warhol, the two great art 
gurus of our time. 

Maximundo!: the eagerly awaited re- 
opening of the Busch-Reisinger Museum, 
on October 1, will bring back to light a 
spectacular collection of works of art from 


| German-speaking Europe, including some 


masterpieces of modern art that were re- 
moved from German museums as “degen- 
erate art” by the Nazis: Max Beckmann’s 


stunning self-portrait of the artist wearing 
a tuxedo and smoking a cigarette, angst- 
laden Expressionist paintings by Edvard 
Munch and Ernst Ludwig Kirchner, cool 
geometrical abstractions by Kasimir Male- 
vich, El Lissitsky, and Wassily Kandinsky. 
Laszlo Moholy-Nagy’s kinetic Light-Space 
Modulator will return, as well as many 
other splendid works of art that have been 
in storage for almost four years. All will be 
on view in the Busch-Reisinger’s elegant 
new home, at Werner Otto Hall, adjacent 
to the Fogg Art Museum on the Harvard 
University campus. There will be a festive 
public preview on September 29 from | to 
5 p.m., with music, gallery talks, architec- 
tural tours, and performances by the Kurt 
Weill Cabaret. 

More marvelous modern: the legendary 
Cone Collections open at the Museum of 
Fine Arts on October 2. More than 50 
gorgeous paintings by Cezanne, Van 


Gogh, Picasso, and Matisse will be on 
view, on loan from the Baltimore Museum 
of Art’s world-class collection of art do- 
nated by two sisters, Etta and Claribel 
Cone. Prepare yourself for voluptuous col- 
ors and lyrical lines; the Cone Collection is 
especially rich in works by Matisse. 

Hard edges: American modernism will 
be the theme at the Worcester Art Muse- 
um. “A Spectrum of Innovation: Color in 
American Printmaking 1890-1960,” 
which features relief, intaglio, lithography, 
and silkscreen prints, opens September 
22. And from September 12 to December 
12, “The Second Wave: American Ab- 
straction of the 1930s and 1940s,” selec- 
tions from the Penny and Elton Yasuna 
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Collection, will be on view. At the Muse- 
um of Fine Arts, “American Screenprints 
1930s-1960s” surveys the art of silk- 
screen printmaking, with some classic im- 
ages of American pop. 

Po-Mo: after all that modern art, you'll 
be ready for Beuys and Warhol: “The 
Artist as Shaman and as Star,” which 
opens at the Museum of Fine Arts on De- 
cember 7. Organized by Beal Curator of 
Contemporary Art Trevor Fairbrother, this 
is a major cool exploration of two great 
postmodern artists — Andy Warhol and 
Joseph Beuys — who changed the way we 
look at the world. 

Heartbreak hotel: the Institute of Con- 
temporary Art will be presenting a fasci- 
nating multimedia, multi-cultural show, 
“El Corazon Sangrante/The Bleeding 
Heart.” The exhibit, which opens on Octo- 
ber 25, features images of the bleeding 
heart — symbol of sacrifice, suffering, 
love, passion, religious ecstasy — from 
Aztec icons and Frida Kahlo to contempo- 
rary Mexican, Cuban, and Chicano artists. 
Live performances by musicians and per- 
formance artists, as well as films and 
videos, accompany the show. 

Voices and visions: “Family Pictures 
and Stories,” an installation by Carrie Mae 
Weems, will be at the Art Complex Muse- 
um, in Duxbury, from November 8 
through January 12. Weems combines 
photographs with text and a narrative au- 
diotape to explore contemporary African- 
American culture by examining the lives of 
her siblings, parents, friends, and herself. 

On the map: contemporary artists who 
work with maps will be featured at the 
DeCordova Museum and Sculpture Park, 
in Lincoln, from September 14 to Novem- 
ber 17 in “Land, Sea, and Sky: Maps in 
Contemporary Art.” Also on view is 
“Crossings: A Collaboration Between Civia 
Rosenberg and May Stevens.” 

Rooms of their own: “Insight on Site: 
The’ Lois Foster Exhibition of Boston Area 
Artists” opens on September 19 at the 
Rose Art Museum, in Waltham. This an- 
nual show of emerging area artists will in- 
clude mixed-media installations by Ellen 
Driscoll and Lillian Hsu-Flanders. 

Reality sandwiches; opening on Octo- 
ber 4 at MIT’s List Visual Arts Center is 
“Jana Sterbak: States of Being,” an 
overview of the Czech-born artist, whose 
sculpture Fee ase clothing and other 
wearable objects; her dress made out of 
flank steak was exhibited last summer at 
the Museum of Fine Arts. “Fugitive Land- 
ing,” a multimedia installation with images 
and sound by Chinese-American artist 
May Sun, runs from September 15 to 
November 24. 

Classic connections: at the Fogg Art 
Museum, at Harvard University, an altar- 
piece by the 16th-century Flemish artist 
known as the Master of 1518 opens on 
September 28. The altarpiece is a triptych 
showing The Adoration of the Magi, The 
Presentation in the Temple, and The/An- 
nunciation. Given to the museum As an 
anonymous gift in honor of art hjstorian 
Seymour Slive, the piece is richAn mar- 
velous details of foliage and architectural 
motifs. It will be exhibited with’ 30 works 
of art by 16th-century Flemish artists, in- 
cluding Jan Gossaert, Lucay van Leyden, 
and Joos van Cleve, all from Harvard’s 
splendid permanent collection. 

Beautiful brushwork;/“Heritage of the 
Brush: The Roy and Marilyn Papp Collec- 
tion of Chinese Painting” will be at the 
Sackler Museum, also at Harvard, from 





September 28 to November 24. Q 


MATISSE AT THE MFA: Large Reclining Nude — one of the Im- 
pressionist masterpieces from the Cone Collections. 
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The medium is the mixed message 


by Clif Garboden 


nyone looking at photography in 
Boston this season should consider 
two fundamental questions: is it 
possible for experimentalism to be- 
come a mainstream of an artform? 
And whatever happened to the 
good old days when photographers 
were photographers and pho- 
tographs were rectangular things you 
could hang on the wall? There are no an- 
swers, of course, but given what’s being 
shown this year, these are the appropriate 
issues for thrashing about on sleepless 
nights. 

Starting with the inevitable semantic 
approach, the answer to the first question 
is, “Of course not, stupid. If something’s 
experimental, it’s by definition out of the 
mainstream.” Noted, but lighten up. Even 
if you accept the idea that there is an 
ever-expandable realm of experimentation 
out there, you have to admit that the lines 
between new and old are not hard and 
fast. And more to the point, it is theoreti- 
cally possible that so many people might 
be experimenting that the trend could 
dominate the available gallery space. 

For a long time, photography, even 
broadly defined, embraced mostly those 
familiar rectangular things suitable for 
framing. On the photo-community in- 
fighting front, the lines were drawn be- 
tween the “documentarians” (those 
whose primary purpose was to show us 
something) and the “gallery photogra- 
phers” (those whose foremost goal was to 
express themselves, using photography in 
the same spirit that other artists use 
paint). Seen from the outside, this was a 
fairly subtle distinction that usually boiled 
down to choice of subjects. Documentary 
photography, truth be told, was originally 
meant to be hung in galleries (the tech- 
nology to reproduce photos in publica- 
tions efficiently came a long time after 
the medium was invented). And the most 
successful documentarians brought to 
their reportage more than an ability to be 


| in the right place at the right time. Thus 


the line between document and art was 
always fuzzy. 

Likewise, those photographers who 
used the medium as a formalist tool or 


| who manipulated photographic images to 





some artistic purpose were nevertheless 
forced to confront the idea that, like it or 
not, their art was grounded in verisimili- 
tude. It was a self-serving conflict: 
records versus objects in a medium where 
all records were objects and all objects 
records. But both sides struggled long and 
hard to have photography accepted as an 
art medium at all. 

That was the real battle. Whatever dis- 
tinctions existed among practitioners in- 
side the photo world, the most jealously 
guarded boundary was the one thrown up 
between photography and all other forms 
of art. The debate was long and tedious, 
and then, sometime in the 1970s or ’80s, 
it evaporated at last. Collectors drove 
photo-print prices up; galleries of all 
Stripes started hanging photographs; mu- 
seums shifted funds over to their photo 
departments. And at the same time, new 
technologies streamlined and de-empha- 
sized the technical side of photo-making 
so that to become a photographer, one did 
not first have to become a master crafts- 
man and an amateur chemist/physicist. 
The science-versus-art issue became a 
non-issue. Consequently, artists (not just 


| photographers) began embracing other 
| technologies. If film was difficult to mas- 
| ter, video was a fluid and accessible alter- 


native. Sound technology likewise was de- 
mocratized. With all these barriers top- 
pled, photographers began branching out, 
and painters and video artists began in- 
corporating still photography into their 
art. The explosion of affordable tools for 
experimentation rerouted traditional aca- 


demic paths, and visual artists began to 
debunk the idea of specialization. Spurred 
by a revolutionary proliferation of new 
(and easily obtained and mastered) toys, 
just about everyone started to experiment. 
Experimentation, strange as it may sound, 
became the normal thing to do, and the 
product of that is the mixed-media gallery 
show. 

Which is why it’s no surprise that this 
fall we have the William Wegman exhibit 
of paintings, drawings, videotapes, and 
photographs pulling in crowds at the ICA 
(through October 6) and West Coast 
artist Ilene Segalove’s “Why I Got into 
Television and Other Stories . . . A Retro- 
spective of Photographs, Video, and Au- 
dio Tapes” at the Photographic Resource 
Center (also through October 6). Else- 
where on the area’s last-quarter ’91 pho- 
to-exhibit calendar, Harvard’s Fogg Mu- 
seum will hang “Mixing the Medium: Be- 
yond Silver Photographs” (December 7 
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“New England Biennial.” 


through February 2), an anthology show 
of altered and manipulated prints by such 
photo-artists as Robert Heineken, Ellen 
Carey, and Jerry Uelsmann. Down in 
Duxbury (November 8 through January 
12) it’s “Family Pictures and Stories,” a 
collection of documentary photographs by 
African-American photographer Carrie 
Mae Weems supported by audio-tape 
narrations by the artist. 

To be sure, there are traditional photo 
exhibits around. Students and small-name 
photographers still hang their work in 
bank lobbies and school galleries. The 
PRC will follow the Segalove show with 
its “New England Biennial” juried exhibit 
of 19 established local photographers 
(October 16 through November 27); the 
Wrubel Gallery, at the Nature Company 
in Concord, will run an “American Pho- 
tographers” show of landscapes by local 
and West Coast photographers (Septem- 
ber 21 through November 16); and the 
Museum of Fine Arts will display some of 
the ultimate in traditional straight photog- 
raphy with “Ansel Adams: The Early 
Years” (October 8 through December 
29), featuring 75 prints, from the William 
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H. Lane collection, of photos Ansel 
Adams made from the 1920s through the 
’40s. 

But there’s no denying it; of the three 
major “photographic” shows (Adams, 
Wegman, and Segalove), two involve a lot 
more than photographs. The fact is that 
Wegman and Segalove don’t necessarily 
call themselves photographers; they may 
not call themselves mixed-media artists ei- 
ther, but the label is unavoidable. 
Segalove (of the two, the less well-known 
in these parts) bases the concepts for her 
art on her middle-class, Beverly Hills 
background and the way it prepared her 
(or not) for life. If that sounds “intensely 
personal” in a self-serving Californian 
way, don’t worry. Segalove attacks herself 
and her influences with enough deadpan 
humor and pseudo-detachment to offset 
the egocentrism. A good deal of the work 
in Segalove’s “Why I Got Into 
Television . . .” (organized by the Laguna 
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siderations of what artists using photogra- 
phy are learning and doing on their own) 
that have brought mixed-media shows to 
the fore. For one thing, mixed-media 
shows are crowd pleasers — good show 
biz. “There is an aspect of art that is, 
frankly, market driven,” says Douthat, 
“and although the division between artists 
with traditional photography backgrounds 
and the postmodern artists is nothing new 
— keep in mind that Man Ray and 
Dorethea Lange were contemporaries — 
over the past decade, galleries have 
learned that they can charge more if you 
present someone as an ‘artist’ instead of 
as a ‘photographer.’ . . . Now that pho- 
tography is accepted in the art world, peo- 
ple are jockeying for position. . . . Mixed- 
media exhibits have their roots in the ’60s, 
and many of the experimentalists that 
came out of that time are now teaching. 
There are still photographers and galleries 
that do only traditional photography, but 
right now it’s tough to be an absolute for- 
malist.” 

Over at the MFA, where by conven- 
tions, convenience, and curatorial disposi- 
tion, the “straight” photo shows are usu- 
ally handled by the photography depart- 
ment and mixed-media artists are ac- 
quired and shown by the contemporary- 
art department. Trevor Fairbrother, the 
MFA’s Beal Curator of Contemporary Art, 
stresses that painters as well as photogra- 
phers should feel liberated by the collapse 
of medium barriers. Furthermore, he sees 
the popularity of mixed-media work as 
serving the true function of art. “It’s a 
mirror of how complicated our lives are. 
If the direction is toward mixed means of 
expression, and that’s what people want to 
see, then that’s a reflection of how we 
think.” Fairbrother suggests that in an age 
when the way the public absorbs news, 
politics, and entertainment depends on 








LOCAL PHOTOGRAPHERS, like Jerry Berndt who took this photo, will be showcased at the PRC’s 


Art Museum) is photographic, ranging 
from tongue-in-cheek self-portraits, por- 
trait essays of her family, photographs of 
things she’s constructed, and collaged and 
otherwise manipulated photo prints. But 
the show also features eight short videos 
and some audio storytelling tapes that 
Segalove did for National Public Radio. 
(Segalove will be at the PRC for a story- 
telling evening on September 20.) This is 
not photography supported by text or 
decorated with sound or lent context by a 
video. This is photography, text, audio, 
and video in the same room working to- 
gether at cross and parallel purposes to 
present a full retrospective of Segalove’s 
work. And that makes it a good example 
of what some critics predict and/or fear 
will virtually displace traditional photo- 
graphic exhibits in the coming decade. 
PRC curator Anita Douthat is quick to 
point out that the PRC’s overall mission is 
to cover photography from the traditional 
to the experimental and that each season 
has had its share of “straight” or docu- 
mentary exhibits. Nevertheless, she admits 
that, within the larger gallery-and-muse- 
um world, there are forces (beyond con- 
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television, radio, photographs, and print, 
it is logical that artists adapt and mix 
those formats to communicate. 

No one in the local photo or gallery 
community is ready to sound the death 
knell for traditional photography. Perhaps 
the mixed-media trend will simply rede- 
fine (and in some senses broaden) the gap 
between documentarians and photo 
artists. In the old days, it was argued that 
“artists” enjoyed total control over the ob- 
jects they created (you can draw anything 
you can imagine; you can photograph 
only what exists). “Photographers,” it was 
believed, were limited by reality. Now 
artists are manipulating photographs and 
combining photography with other media 
to ostensibly control reality. As the gap 
between “photography” arid “artists using 
photography” is, on the one hand, being 
widened, the distinction between the two 
schools is, like it or not, being blurred. 
Are mixed-media shows an extension of 
the photographic arts or an evolutionary 
step? That, for sure, cannot be answered 
for years. For the moment, only one thing 
is certain: what is threatened is not pho- 
tography but purism. Q 
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Skylines to curblines: building in Boston gets down to earth 


by Elizabeth S. Padjen 


f architecture is frozen music, then ar- 
chitecture in Boston today is like John 
Cage’s 4’33”: four minutes and 33 sec- 
onds of excruciating silence. 
The Boston development game, which 
became high entertainment in the ’80s, 
is on the skids. The action-packed 
Midtown Cultural District, a veritable 
circus of development proposals, is now as 
moribund as the old theaters it was meant 
to save. The only suspenseful story line in 
the city — the site selection for the new 
federal courthouse — found its dreary 
conclusion in the choice of Anthony 
Athanas’s Fan Pier site, a denouement that 
in hindsight seems as obvious and clichéd 
as discovering that the butler did it. Even 
International Place jokes — a time-hon- 
ored source of cheap chuckles — seem 
worn out, like Johnny Carson telling Zsa- 
Zsa gags. 

The situation calls for an energetic im- 
presario, and there are few better than 
Stephen Coyle, director of the Boston Re- 
development Authority (BRA). While some 
developers and architects are still grieving 
over deceased projects, the BRA planners 
have already moved on, foraging for new 
ideas that might spark a recovery. What 
they’ve come up with is the planning 
equivalent of the high-concept film, a sim- 
ple idea with a catchy title: the Bio-Belt. 

The Bio-Belt is a ring of under-used in- 
dustrial land stretching from the 
Charlestown Navy Yard through Central 
Square to Allston Landing, Ruggles Sta- 
tion, Longwood Medical Area, Boston and 
University Hospitals, South Station, and 
Fort Point Channel. The BRA predicts that 
this area will be the fertile crescent of the 
21st century, with a whole new generation 
of research-based bio-medical businesses 
sprouting up to succeed our withering fi- 
nancial and high-tech industries. 

The Bio-Belt is one of those ideas that 
make more sense to someone holding a 
map than to the people who are actually 
walking or driving around the city. But the 
planners point to trends that support their 





Elizabeth Padjen, AIA, principal, Padjen 
Architects, Inc., is past chair of the AIA na- 
tional Urban Design Committee. 
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mild display of eccentricity. 


claims — and can even do so with some- 
thing approaching enthusiasm. The list of 
imminent construction projects is domi- 
nated by medical facilities, with new build- 
ings planned by Mass General, New Eng- 
land Medical Center, Brigham & 


Women’s, Deaconess, and Beth Israel. 
Olmsted Plaza, the planned redevelopment 
of the former Sears building on the Fen- 
way that’s targeting biotech industries, is 
70 percent leased. The Charlestown Navy 








Yard and University Park in Cambridge al- 
ready are home to significant bio-med ten- 
ants. Boston now receives more research 
money from the National Institutes of 
Health than any other city. 

And, as baby-boomers can attest, a sig- 
nificant bulge in the elderly population re- 
quiring medical care is on its way. 

Skepticism being a proud Yankee tradi- 
tion, the Bio-Belt is not without its 
doubters. Hospitals are different from re- 
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search facilities, they point out, and 
Boston’s share of research dollars is un- 
likely to grow. Moreover, bio-tech busi- 
nesses tend to count their employees by 
tens, not by hundreds or thousands. The 
skeptics insist that bio-tech will never ap- 
proach the impact of high-tech on this re- 
gion, especially since the actual manufac- 
turing of any new products will probably 
be exported to facilities in other parts of 
the country. The problem, most of the 
doubters would agree, is that they don’t 
have any better ideas. 

And so the Bio-Belt it is. So what if the 
BRA is wrong, and bio-medical isn’t the 
boom industry of the next century? By 
then we will have been through another 
cycle or two, and new ideas will capture 
our imagination. For now, the BRA is at 
least half right. Medical, even without the 
bio, is the hottest action in town. 

Still, for architecture junkies used to the 
glitz and glamour of new hotels, seaside 
condos, and slick office towers, the Bio- 
Belt is singularly lacking in sex appeal. For 
one thing, it is unlikely to attract the de- 
sign talents of the New York archi-celebs. 
For another, it has virtually nothing to do 
with downtown. What will we do without 
the zany antics of all those developers try- 
ing to shoehorn yet another tower into the 
Financial District? What about the sky- 
line? 

In fact, postcard photographers looking 
for work may be the only ones grumbling 
about an unchanging skyline. Most Bosto- 
nians have lost interest in their skyline, fo- 
cusing instead on their curblines. 

Since the glory days of the John Han- 
cock Tower, the Federal Reserve, and the 
“High Spine” plan that was to link them 
with a corridor of similarly scaled struc- 
tures, Bostonians have steadily lowered 
their sights, worrying less about how the 
city looks from an airplane and more 
about how it looks from a pair of Reeboks. 
The late ’80s may well be remembered as 
the time when the city’s raging growth 
hormones finally calmed down, moving 
Boston from an adolescent preoccupation 
with quantity to a more mature concern 
for quality. 

This was the era that spawned phrases 
like “public realm” and “public benefits 
packages” — phrases that fell as trippingly 
off our tongues as did “urban renewal” 
and “federal funding” in other times. The 
mayor and the BRA director determined 
that citizen input was important, so citi- 
zens’ advisory committees were formed, 
which proceeded to dispense advice per- 
haps more freely and more loudly than ei- 
ther the mayor or the director really want- 
ed. Professionals and special-interest ad- 
vocates jumped in, too — architects argu- 
ing about urban design issues, preserva- 
tionists demanding protection of historic 
character, open-space groups protesting 
threats to the city’s fragile public spaces, 
and everyone complaining about traffic 
and parking. Suddenly Boston was a very 
noisy place. 

Now, in the quiet of 1991, we can look 
back at all that was built and see a record 
of High Bostonian culture in the late ’80s. 

See ARCHITECTURE, page 12 
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NEW ENGLAND'S 8TH ANNUAL 
ULTIMAT 
E CRAFT SHOW & SALE! 


‘‘Considered the finest show of its type in the United States!’’ 


Exceptional artisans featured in EARLY AMERICAN LIFE, 

COUNTRY LIVING, COLONIAL HOMES & COUNTRY HOME magazines 
will be offering for sale authentic reproductionsof American country 

& formal furniture & accessories, contemporary folk art, & country crafts. 


INCLUDING: Amish quilts, baskets, blacksmith, candles, carvings, clocks, 

copper, country & formal furniture & accessories, coverlets, 

decoys, dolls, grain painted items, dried flowers, lamp shades, iiTe lan iiale| fixtures, needlework, 

pottery, primitive portraits, rugs, samplers, scissor cuttings, Shaker items, stencil work, teddy bears, 
tinsmith, toys, whirligigs, windsor chairs, & more! 


LOCATION & SHOW HOURS 
ROYAL PLAZA TRADE CENTER, 


20, Marlborough, Massacht 
South on Rte. 495 to exit 
mile to Royal Plaza Sign and turn rigt 


COLUMBUS DAY WEEKEND: OCTOBER 12- 13 - 14, 1991 
SATURDAY 5PM - 9PM Admission $5.00 
SUNDAY 11AM - 6PM Admission $4.00 
MONDAY 11AM - 5PM Admission $4.00 
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‘‘A Great Way to Augment Your Antique Collection’ 


Orissa) | welvem aed 


Judy Marks P.O. Box 134, Glen Ellyn, IL. 60138 (708) 858-1568 
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Architecture is always a reflection of the 
society that produces it — even more so 
when it is subjected to such intense public 
scrutiny. Not much remains of private vi- 
sions when all the sharp edges are broken 
off as the design is passed around. 

High Bostonian architecture — best 
typified by Rowes Wharf and Heritage on 
the Garden — reveals a city that was rich 
and middle-age, with lots of money spent 
freely with an eye to future value. It was a 
nouveau riche city, well aware of the tradi- 
tions and symbols of hereditary wealth, but 
willing to settle for a good reproduction if 
the real thing wasn’t available. 

But don’t knock middle age and nou- 
veau riche — the resulting city is a delight 
to walk around. Even better, we can enjoy 
public spaces that did not exist 10 years 
ago. One of the old-money traditions ad- 
mired by the nouveau riche is a sense of 
civic duty, and this obligation, already 
deeply embedded in the local ethic, was re- 
inforced in the late ’80s by the serendipi- 
tous presence of a populist mayor, an ac- 
tivist citizenry, and a business community 
newly populated by a large number of for- 
mer ’60s idealists who had not fully aban- 
doned their sense of social commitment. 
The result was a generation of buildings 
that made contributions not only to the 
physical environment of the city but also to 
its social fabric, through contributions to 
special housing, job training, day care, and 
arts funds. 

But beyond this public face of civic pro- 
priety, architectural body language proba- 
bly reveals more than anyone intended. 
Buildings all over town expose the person- 
ality quirks of the era. 

Ostentation: “If you’ve got it, flaunt it.” 
75 State flaunted it more outrageously 
than anyone. 

Self-importance: 500 Boylston (the 
New England) displayed an architectural 
and corporate ego that was literally the 
size of a city block — until activists cut it 
down to size. 

Sensitivity: 20-21 Custom House Street 
worried a lot about the feelings of its his- 


toric neighbors and the result was a fine 
addition to a vulnerable district. 

Politeness: even if you suspect that 
gold-leafed chevrons may be a tad vulgar, 
75 State made all the right gestures to its 
environment and displays terrific urban 
design etiquette. It even took its hat off 
when some next-door lawyers complained 
that it would block their views. 

Shallowness: to say anything more 
about International Place would be an at- 
tempt to give it depth. 

Frenzy: 125 Summer still looks like a 
building in a big hurry. So many historical 
gestures, so little time to decide if they 
mean anything. 

Generosity: Post Office Square, the 
new Copley Square, and Rowes Wharf 
were substantial contributions to Boston’s 
legacy of great public spaces. 

Reverence: superb restorations of South 
Station, Bonwit Teller’s (now Louis), the 
Berkeley Building, and the Landmark 
Building continued our traditional devo- 
tion to ancestor worship. 

It’s clear that good manners and good 
taste — the hallmarks of High Bostonian 
style — do not exactly nurture wild and 
crazy. With architectural heroics out of fa- 
vor, Boston also lost its bold strokes, an is- 
sue that was beginning to worry a lot of 
people — particularly those with lingering 
Modernist tendencies. Boston is, after all, 
a city of culture, the city that embraced the 
Impressionists when everyone else was 
worrying about the collapse of civilization. 
Bostonians understand the need to be up- 
to-date, but they do seem to prefer their 
funkiness in small, manageable chunks — 
like the bouffant do that was added to the 
Tower Records building, or in trendy 
storefronts and restaurants, like the Load- 
ing Zone. 

Maybe the real-estate bust came just in 
time. So much politeness brings out in 
some people the unfortunate urge to do 
terrible things. Already hordes of Vandals 
were reported to be roaming the country- 
side with models of Deconstructivist tow- 
ers tucked under their arms. Decon — a 
form of sanctioned violence that pretends 
to pay homage to obscure French philoso- 
phers — is the architectural equivalent of 
car chases and gang warfare. With luck, it 
will fade from fashion just as our econo- 
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my recovers, and we won’t have to pick 
up its theoretical litter or contend with the 
fact that this, too, is a product of our cul- 
ture. 

Optimists remind us cheerfully that now 
is a good time for planning. Unfortunately, 
despite catchy titles like the Bio-Belt, plan- 
ning isn’t much of a spectator sport, as ev- 
idenced by the fact that the Central Artery 
has already outlived the public’s attention 
span. Those who long for the old glamour 
days can light candles in front of the Cus- 
tom House — plans for its conversion to a 
hotel with a link to the Board of Trade 
Building are still in the BRA active files. 
On the other side of Fort Point Channel, a 
hotel project adjacent to the World Trade 
Center has an even stronger heartbeat, 
with a developer confident of convention 
and airport business after the completion 
of the Third Harbor Tunnel. And prelimi- 
nary studies should surface soon for the 
new federal courthouse, the only project in 
the city that doesn’t need to worry about 
jittery financing sources. 

Those who worry about the embarrass- 
ing gaps in their social calendars created 
by the current dearth of ribbon-cuttings, 
opening receptions, and topping-off cere- 
monies also have cause for comfort. This 
month’s celebration of the new Boston 
Ballet building, in the South End, features 
a menu of open houses and gala parties to 
suit every taste and pocketbook. Designed 
by Graham Gund to house rehearsal space 
and administrative offices for the Ballet, 
the new facility is perhaps the last of the 
’80s big dream projects, a building born 
on the cusp of economic cycles that dis- 
plays both the generous personality of the 
earlier era and the prudent efficiencies of 
current hard times. 

The Boston Ballet is a notable variant of 
High Bostonian style, a style that is often 
characterized by anonymous authorship, 
with one architect’s work easily mistaken 
for anothers. Graham Gund’s trademark, 
however, has been a gentle tweaking of the 
style’s self-conscious good manners. Wit 
and mild displays of eccentricity always go 
over big in Boston, and this building is sure 
to be a hit with the community as well as 
the dancers. The oddity of a Flemish end 
gable will certainly be accepted within the 
multi-ethnic tradition of the South End, 
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and windows allowing glimpses into stu- 
dios and the new lobby will enliven a resi- 
dential district already peppered with cul- 
tural landmarks such as the Boston Center 
for the Arts, the Clarendon Street Baptist 
Church, the Area D Police Station, and the 
law offices of Dane M. Shulman. The 
Boston Ballet is a jolly new addition to 
Boston’s cultural scene, leaving visitors 
with the curious suspicion that fans of 
Tchaikovsky may be having more fun than 
fans of Ice-T. 

For those who lust for the old excite- 
ment of land grabs and deal-making, com- 
plete with indignant community groups, 
there is always the Hinge Block — the 
heart of the Combat Zone that is the home 
of famous Boston landmarks such as Jacob 
Wirth’s and LaGrange Street. The Duke 
of Westminster (who fancied hotel rooms 
and skating rinks) and Jerry Grossman 
(who fancied New England Medical Cen- 
ter expansions) did battle here last year, 
and there are indications that the city 
wants to reopen serious discussions this 
fall. This is not actually news — after 
nearly 30 years of planning efforts, Hinge 
Block discussions are almost a local indus- 
try. A resolution could mean a sudden 
surge of people with a lot of spare time on 
their hands — like German reunification- 
ists without the Wall. 

But if what you yearn for most is the 
dust and noise of real construction, then 
go to Back Bay, where a mid-September 
groundbreaking is scheduled at the Pru- 
dential. It was here, 32 years ago, that 
ground broke for the tower that was the 
city’s first major project after a long eco- 
nomic slump. Then, a major public benefit 
was the Skywalk. Today’s benefits pack- 
age features new sidewalks — acres of 
public ways and arcades that will connect 
181,000 square feet of new retail space to 
the surrounding neighborhoods for whom 
the original tower development was only 
marginally less traumatic than dropping 
the company’s talismanic Rock of Gibral- 
tar on them. We’ve learned a lot about 
city-making in the past three decades, and 
such opportunities to fix past mistakes are 
rare. Bostonians have had a long love-hate 
relationship with the Pru, but once again it 
is offering solid footing in an economic 
storm. Just like a rock. Q 














DANCE FESTIVAL 


Oct. 11-20 (call for times) 
Emerson Majestic Theatre 
219 Tremont St. Boston 
Tickets: $14-$34 
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Muntu Dance THEATE 
Jan. 30-31, Feb. 18pm — 
Strand Theatre 


Tickets: $14-$22 


Feb. 14 8pm 
Walter Brown Arena 
265 Babcock St., Boston 


Tickets: $18 


Dance Umbrella 


CHARGE 





ISRAELI JEWISH-AMERICAN 


543 Columbia Rd., Dorchester 


Ice THEATRE OF NEw York 


Dance Umbrella is funded in part by the M 
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Jeremy Alliger, Director 
presents 


The newest, boldest and soe in contemporary dance, : 


1991/92 Season, : 
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COOLIDGE CORNER 
THEATRE 


290 Harverd St at Beacon 


Brookine 734-2500 


5:45, 7:55, 10:00 ¢ Also Fri 3:40, Fri- 
Sat at Midnight © Sat - -Sun Mats 1 :35, 
3:40 © Please note showtime 

Monday 9/16: 5:45, 10:00 only 
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ACTRESSES 


If you're looking for 

auditions, classes, workshops, 
or rehearsal space, check the 
Music and the Arts section in 
the Phoenix Classifieds 
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CHICKEN Sa 


TUESDAYS TUESDAYS 
— Marcella's 


Coupon good for toke-out orders only * Voluable only on Tuesdays * Valid with purchase of one chicken at $5.85 * Not valid in conjunction with any other coupon offer 


BOSTON HERALD 




















n these parts, home cook- 
| ing for those who just 

can't find the time to cook 
at home means ‘roast 
chicken.” 

The Hub's love affair with 
roast chicken took off six 
years ago when the first Bos- 
ton Chicken (14 Austin St. 
Newtonville; 527-7720) opened. 
multiplying more like Boston 
rabbits, today there are some 


25 Boston Chickens inthe area by 


— proof that the aroma and 





KK 


comforting effects of roast 
chicken are Step 1 in a night of 


cocooning. 

The whole chicken ($7.35), 
the same as when the -chain 
began, is at once sweet and 
moist, thanks to a 24-hour 
marinade and a long, slow 
turn on a hickory-bricked ro- 
tisserie. When inquiries we 
made to company he 






Although there's a wide 
range of made-from-scratch 
side dishes, their buttery 
mashed potatoes and bacon- 
studded baked beans don't re- 
present the same bargain 







In the shadow of the ag 
Square Boston Chicken, the 

estimable Marcella’s (1808 
Massachusetts Ave., Cam- 
bridge; 547-5000), better 





Marcella's 


1808 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, MA 547-5000 
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known for its sandwiches and 
Italian food specialties, has 
challenged the chicken giant. 
Making no secrets about its 
marinade — extra-virgin olive 
oil, salt, pepper, rosemary, 
fresh lemon juice and garlic 
— Marcella's produces rotis- 
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Full Bar until 1:00am Sun. -Wed. 
And 2:00am Thurs. - Sat. 


I'll be waiting 
for you! 


876-0999 
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and gender-challenged 
by Gary Susman 


t’s a confusing time to be a woman or 
a man, and frankly, the movies aren’t 
helping much. If anything, they’re re- 
flecting the gender confusion of a time 
when mothers are pressing for the 
right to kill and be killed on the front 
lines of combat, when the men’s move- 
ment has guys beating drums and 
yowling in the woods in order to restore a 
balance between machismo and sensitivi- 
ty, and when no one knows whether or 
not to be angry at Pee-wee Herman and 
Demi Moore. 

As we struggle to redefine femininity 
and masculinity, Hollywood huffs and 
puffs to keep up with the Zeitgeist. This 
year’s two big trends in film have been 
warrior women (Silence of the Lambs, 
Thelma & Louise, and Terminator 2) and 
post-macho men (Regarding Henry, The 
Doctor, and Terminator 2). These genre- 
defying trends will continue in the fall film 
season, which means that trying to decide 
which of these films to see with your 
boyfriend, girlfriend, or spouse could be 
especially treacherous. Undaunted, the 
Phoenix will try to make sense of the au- 
tumn harvest in this Film Guide to the 
Sexually Perplexed and Gender-Chal- 
lenged. 

All release dates mentioned below are 
merely the distributors’ best guesses and 
are subject to change. 


TOUGH GALS 

Is the parade of pistol-packin’ mamas in 
films like Thelma & Louise a sign of fe- 
male empowerment, or does it just trap 
women in previously male clichés of vio- 
lence? If this question puzzles you, what 
will you make of films like Love Crimes 
(September), directed by the controversial 
Lizzie Borden (Working Girls)? In this 
thriller, Catwoman-wanna-be Sean Young 
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NO REGRETS: Danny 
not in Other People’s Money. 


























DeVito may be cuddly in Jack the Bear but 
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A film guide to the sexually perplexed 


plays a prosecutor who falls in love with 
the alleged rapist (Sleeping with the 
Enemy’s Patrick Bergin) she’s trying to 
build a case against. Or how about Shin- 
ing Through, in which Melanie Griffith 
plays another working girl, who falls in 
love with her boss (Michael Douglas), who 
takes her to Nazi Germany to help with a 
secret OSS mission? 

There’s also Deceived (September 27), 
in which Goldie Hawn plays an art expert 
who must solve her husband’s apparent 
murder after the government tells her he 
wasn’t who he claimed to be. In Rush 
(December), Jennifer Jason Leigh plays a 
tough undercover narc who falls in love 
with scruffy Jason Patric. And either Vic- 
toria Abril or her mother, Marisa Paredes, 
is a murderer in Pedro Almodévar’s new 
comedy, High Heels (December). 


ZEITGUYS 

In the 90s, yuppie scum are out, and 
the in guys are the ones who reject cut- 
throat materialism and patriarchal power 
games for . . . what? Well, they don’t 
know yet, but to find out, they’re reading 
John Bradshaw and Robert Bly and taking 
a break from the city, in hopes of discover- 
ing that primitive un-man who’s caring but 
not wimpy, strong and protective but not 
patronizing or tyrannical. On screen, men 
are making this radical attitude adjustment 
through such therapeutic experiences as 
exurban wild man outings (City Slickers) 
or brushes with death (Regarding Henry, 
The Doctor). 

This fall, we’ll see such episodes of en- 
forced male sensitivity training as The Su- 
per, in which Oscar-winning scumbag Joe 
Pesci plays a slumlord forced to live in one 
of his own tenements. Single parenthood 
makes a cuddly, new-age man out of Dan- 
ny DeVito in Jack the Bear. (But he plays 
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NO MERCY: Robert De Niro is out to ruin Jessica Lange and Nick 
Nolte in the remake of Cape Fear. 


an unregenerate corporate raider in Other 
People’s Money.) In Terry Gilliam’s myth- 
inspired The Fisher King (September 27), 
cynical DJ Jeff Bridges rediscovers his soft- 
er side when he meets a now-homeless me- 
dieval expert (Robin Williams) on a quixot- 
ic quest for his modern-day Dulcinea 
(Amanda Plummer). Williams takes on Pe- 
ter Pan syndrome literally in Steven Spiel- 
berg’s Hook (December 11), with Dustin 
Hoffman as his pirate nemesis and Julia 
Roberts as Tinkerbell. 

Even guys who aren’t bourgeois WASPs 
can get into the action, as in Hangin’ 
with the Homeboys, in which Puerto Ri- 
can street kid John Leguizamo and his 
black and Puerto Rican friends re-examine 
their attitudes toward women. So do the 
callow Marines in Nancy (True Love) Sav- 
oca’s Dogfight, in which River Phoenix 
picks Lili Taylor for his unit’s ugliest date 
contest. 


FISH OUT OF WATER 

Today’s movies have their own version 
of the Bly Guy wilderness adventure, and 
it’s not Deliverance. Still, an easy way to 
reject cosmopolitan *80s values is to be 
stranded in some quaint, charming out- 
post far removed from civilization. We’ve 
seen this recently on TV (Twin Peaks, 
Northern Exposure, Evening Shade) and 
on screen (Doc Hollywood), and there’s 
no end in sight. In the tradition of Doc, 
urbanite Matthew Broderick is stranded in 
a small town and falls in love with an in- 
genue in Welcome to Buzzsaw (October). 
The same thing happens to Vanilla Ice, to 
a rap soundtrack, in Cool as Ice (October 
18). And to Anthony Hopkins, who does 
not chew anyone’s face off in Spotswood 
(November). A 17th-century variation has 
French missionary Lothaire Bluteau (Jesus 
of Montreal) testing his mettle in the 
Canadian wild in Bruce Beresford’s Black 
Robe (November 1). Health worker Pat- 
rick Swayze travels to Calcutta in Roland 
(The Mission) Joffe’s City of Joy (Decem- 
ber). 


OLD-FASHIONED MALE BONDING 

Do most guys really want to see movies 
with Robert Bly heroes? In the old days, 
pec-flexing buddy pics like those listed be- 
low would have been the traditional choice 
of your boyfriend or husband, but today, 
all bets are off. 

For instance, check out these football- 
oriented films. Necessary Roughness 
(September 27) promises to be the Bad 
News Bears of college football, starring 
Scott Bakula (Quantum Leap) as a 34- 
year-old quarterback. Gridder Ken Wahl 
and cop Matt Frewer (Doctor, Doctor) 
team up to solve a mystery in the actioner 
The Taking of Beverly Hills (October 
11). Same with Damon Wayans and Bruce 


Willis in The Last Boy Scout. 

Other traditional buddy thrillers include 
the Eiger Sanction-like mountain-climbing 
adventure K-2 (October), starring Michael 
Biehn (Aliens). Emilio Estevez and Mick 
Jagger star in Freejack, a sci-fi story 
about a future society whose ailing wealthy 
steal bodies from living people in our pre- 
sent. Anthony LaPaglia (the gentlemanly 
gangster in Betsy’s Wedding) and Danny 
Aiello star in 29th Street, a film about a 
guy who’s so lucky that the mob tries to 
force him into a lottery scam. 

Post-Cold War thrillers include Compa- 
ny Business (September), with Gene 
Hackman and Mikhail Baryshnikov as a 
reluctant spy duo, and Andrei Kon- 
chalovsky’s The Inner Circle (Decem- 
ber), with Tom Hulce and Bob Hoskins, a 
movie shot in part inside the KGB head- 
quarters. 

In two fall movies, lawyers form twisted 
bonds with the vengeful criminals they had 
put away. Killer John Lithgow tries to ruin 
Denzel Washington’s life in Ricochet. 
Rapist Robert De Niro tries to do the same 
to Nick Nolte and his wife, Jessica Lange, 
in Martin Scorsese’s remake of Cape Fear 
(November), which features cameos by 
some of the stars of the original — Robert 
Mitchum, Gregory Peck, and Martin Bal- 
sam. 

Judging by the trailer, a lot of glass gets 
broken in Shattered (October), a thriller 
in which amnesiac Tom Berenger tries to 
recover his memory. And let’s not forget 
Warren and Annette’s other baby, Bugsy 
(December 20), the third film this year 
about legendary gangster Bugsy Siegel (af- 
ter The Marrying Man and Mobsters). Bar- 
ry Levinson directs. 


“WOMEN’S PICTURES” 

That’s what Hollywood used to call 
them when they starred Joan Crawford, 
Barbara Stanwyck, or Rosalind Russell, 
and these *40s-style films driven by ro- 
mance or family issues, with strong female 
roles, are what actresses are demanding 
now. But will these movies’ traditionally 
female audience find these movies strong 
enough after Thelma & Louise? 

Take such throwbacks to another film 
era as Lewis (Shirley Valentine) Gilbert’s 
Stepping Out (October 4), in which Liza 
Minnelli’s dance class learns about love 
and life. Or the Southern drama Fried 
Green Tomatoes at the Whistle Stop 
Café (December), with the powerhouse 
cast of Kathy Bates, Jessica Tandy, Mary 
Stuart Masterson, Mary-Louise Parker 
(Longtime Companion), and Cicely 
Tyson. Or For the Boys, with Bette Mi- 
dler and James Caan leading a USO 
troupe. Or Alone Together (November) 
and Little Man Tate (October 11), with 

See FILM, page 16 
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Film 


Continued from page 15 
Goldie Hawn and Jodie Foster, respec- 
tively, as single moms. 

Romantic comedies are plentiful, like 
Rules of the Game (November 15), 
which is not a Renoir remake but a con- 
temporary love story shot last year all over 
Boston. It features Courtney Cox, Kevin 
Pollak (Avalon), and Julie (not Down- 
town) Brown. Sissy Spacek and William 
Petersen star in Hard Promises (Novem- 
ber 1), a small-town version of The Phila- 
delphia Story. The Butcher’s Wife (Octo- 
ber 25) stars Demi Moore as a newlywed 
whose clairvoyance disrupts her new 
neighbors’ personal lives. The British im- 
port Antonia and Jane (October) is 
about two women who remain friends de- 
spite messy romantic entanglements with 
the same man. 

In the wake of Soapdish, romantic en- 
semble comedies are back. In addition to 
this month’s Married to It, with Beau 
Bridges, Stockard Channing, Robert Sean 
Leonard (Dead Poets Society), Mary Stu- 
art Masterson, Cybill Shepherd, and Ron 
Silver, we’ll also see Lawrence Kasdan’s 
Grand Canyon (Danny Glover, Kevin 
Kline, Steve Martin, Mary McDonnell, 
Mary-Louise Parker, and Alfre Woodard), 
and Criminals (December), with SCTV’s 
Eugene Levy directing John Candy, Jim 
Belushi, Cybill Shepherd, Sean Young, 
Ornella Muti, Richard Lewis, and Gian- 
carlo Giannini. 

Michelle Pfeiffer stars in two romances: 
Love Field (October 18), in which she 
falls in love with a black man (Dennis 
Haysbert) on the weekend of the JFK as- 
sassination, and Frankie & Johnny (Oc- 
tober 11), in which Garry (Pretty Woman) 
Marshall softens Terrence McNally’s play 
by casting Michelle in Kathy Bates’s stage 
role as a hash slinger courted by a short- 
order cook (Al Pacino). 

Other romances include Barbra 
Streisand’s long-awaited adaptation of Pat 
Conroy’s The Prince of Tides (Decem- 
ber), in which she stars opposite Nick 
Nolte. Opera diva Glenn Close falls for her 
director in Istvan (Mephisto) Szabo’s 
Meeting Venus. Isabelle Huppert (Entre 
Nous) reunites with The Story of Women 
director Claude Chabrol to star in 
Madame Bovary (December 25). 


1950S COMING-OF-AGE MOVIES 


Yeah, we've seen a lot of these, but at 
least we seem to be finished with 1963 





HROWBACK CINEMA: James Caan and Bette Midler on tour with the USO in For the Boys. 


coming-of-age movies (Dirty Dancing, 
Mermaids, et al.) for a while. Most of 
these films star high-powered adult stars 
and unknown kids. John Travolta plays a 
rockin’ music teacher in a small town in 
the Footloose-like musical Shout (October 
4). Two girls fight over the same boy in 
The Man in the Moon (September), star- 
ring Tess Harper and Sam Waterston and 
directed by Robert Mulligan (To Kill a 
Mockingbird). Paradise (September 27), 
starring Melanie Griffith, Don Johnson, 
and Avalon kid Elijah Wood, is a remake 
of the French film Le Grand Chemin, 
about a kid who stays with his mom’s 
childless friends one summer. My Girl 
(November 22) is the C-of-A story of 
young newcomer Anna Chlumsky, co-star- 
ring with Dan Aykroyd, Jamie Lee Curtis, 
and Macauley Culkin. 


ADULTS FOR KIDS 

These films are the opposite of those 
listed above, which are movies with kids 
made for adults. Harley Jane Kozak (Par- 
enthood) and Jamey Sheridan (Shannon’s 
Deal) star in All I Want for Christmas 
(November 8), which may be all you need 
to know. Charles Grodin has a big dog in 
Beethoven (December). Jim Varney plays 


that idiot Ernest again in the Halloween 
feature Ernest Scared Stupid (October 
11), with Eartha Kitt as a witch. Jim 
Belushi is the drifter guardian of young Al- 
isan Porter in John Hughes latest road 
comedy, Curly Sue. Bob Goldthwait and 
“Just Say Julie” Brown send up the genre 
in Shakes the Clown, a movie about an 
alcoholic birthday-party performer. 

Animated features include An Ameri- 
can Tail: Fievel Goes West (November) 
and Disney’s Beauty and the Beast 
(November 22). 


AFRO-CENTRIC NEW WAVE 

That’s what Boyz N the Hood director 
John Singleton calls the recent flood of 
black-directed films about black life, a del- 
uge that continues this fall with movies 
such as Michael Schultz’s Livin’ Large! 
(September 20), a comedy about a black 
newscaster who sells out to advance his 
career. Kevin Hooks, who starred in 
Sounder, directs Go Natalie, a Trading 
Places-like story about a love-struck bup- 
pie (Joseph C. Phillips) and the ambitious 
underling (Jn Living Color’s Tommy 
Davidson) who can fix him up with the 
woman of his dreams. Topper Carew’s 
Talkin’ Dirty After Dark is about an all- 











WARMING TRENDS: Gene Hackman and Mikhail Baryshnikov 
team up as post-Cold War spies in Company Business. 
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black comedy club. Kid n’ Play go to col- 
lege in House Party 2, the first Afro-Cen- 
tric sequel. Watch for Juice, the directori- 
al debut of Spike Lee’s acclaimed cine- 
matographer Ernest Dickerson. Watch 
also for earlier Afro-centric new-wave 
films in a series at the Brattle (October 25- 
30) and the Harvard Film Archive (Octo- 
ber 24-25). 


TOSS-UPS 

With some movies, you can just tell that 
they'll be either really good or really awful. 
The Addams Family (November 22), for 
example, seems perfectly cast, with Anjeli- 
ca Huston, Raul Julia, and Christopher 
Lloyd as Morticia, Gomez, and Uncle Fes- 
ter. But under rookie director Barry Son- 
nenfeld’s hand, who knows? Star Trek 
VI: The Undiscovered Country (Decem- 
ber 13), stars the usual suspects and is 
promised to be the (they really mean it this 
time) last installment. Its director is 
Nicholas Meyer, who directed Star Trek 
II: The Wrath of Khan, generally acknowl- 
edged to be the best of the series. Espe- 
cially in the wake of Betsy’s Wedding, Dis- 
ney’s remake of Father of the Bride (De- 
cember 20) seems redundant, but it stars 
Steve Martin, Diane Keaton, and Martin 
Short. And who knows what we'll find in 
the increasingly erratic Woody Allen’s new 
film, Shadows and Fog (December), star- 
ring Woody, Mia, Madonna, Jodie Foster, 
and John Malkovich? 


LOST IN THE SHUFFLE 

Keep an eye out for underpromoted, po- 
tential buried treasures, like John Sayles’s 
sprawling, novelistic City of Hope (Octo- 
ber 11), which ensnares 40 characters in a 
web of corruption in a New Jersey city. 
David Lynch’s cult-classic debut film 
Eraserhead is re-released in October. 
Homicide is David Mamet’s latest house 
of games. Trust is Hal (The Unbelievable 
Truth) Hartley’s latest film about misun- 
derstood youth. Peter Greenaway (The 
Cook, the Thief, His Wife, and Her Lover) 
takes on Shakespeare’s The Tempest in 
Prospero’s Books (November 8), while 
Gus Van Sant (Drugstore Cowboy) re- 
imagines the Henry IV plays as My Own 
Private Idaho, only the characters are 
gay hustlers played by River Phoenix and 
Keanu Reeves. And Buckaroo Banzai di- 
rector W.D. Richter’s Late for Dinner 
(September 20), stars Peter Gallagher 
(sex, lies, and videotape) as a guy who 
wakes up in 1991 after three decades of 
unwitting cryogenic sleep. But will he find 
the 90s any more confusing than the rest 
of us? Q 
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Live laughter: humor that 
doesn’t cop an attitude 


by Mark Smoyer 


hen asked to define the current 
trend in comedy, veteran Boston 
satirist Barry Crimmins respond- 
ed with a question of his own: 
“Can you draw a downward spi- 
ral?” 

Indeed, a scan through TV’s 
stand-up shows suggests that 
Crimmins is of a dying breed: the insightful, 
shrewd stand-up comic-slash-commenta- 
tor. From airplane joke to airplane joke the 
video changes but the audio, for the most 
part, sounds like a broken record — in 
terms of both content and delivery there’s 
little imagination out there. Crimmins de- 
scribes the average stand-up as “a smug, 
unloving guy in a sportscoat with rolled-up 
sleeves copping an attitude about lint.” 

But Crimmins believes it is exactly that 
homogeneity and mediocrity that will foster 
a new wave of inventive, risky comics eager 
to separate themselves from the maddening 
throng of stand-ups currently crowding the 
airwaves. “There’s an opportunity for a re- 
grouping and an improvement of things,” 
Crimmins hopes — and he says that resur- 
gence will take place on the local stage, not 
the national tube. 

During the fall, Boston’s clubs will be the 
showplaces of fresh, incisive mike-work. 
The comedians mentioned here are just 
some of the reasons to get off your couch 








and catch some live laughter. 

This preview’s headliner is lu- 
natic comic Anthony Clark, who 
in a recent Duck Soup show con- 
vulsed the audience in nonstop 
laughter as he flopped around the 
stage, grinning demonically and 
drawling sharp remarks about anything 
and everything. Clark’s recent work on a 
national level may soon sweep him away 
from his Hub haunts, but in the meantime, 
he’ll be at Stitches (near Kenmore Square), 
December 11 through 14; at the Comedy 
Connection (the Charles Playhouse, down- 
town), September 13 through 15 and Oc- 
tober 18 and 19; and at Duck Soup 
(downtown), September 12 through 15. 

For a walk on the mild side, try the cata- 
tonic Jonathan Katz (“I always wanted to 
cheat in school, but my conscience 
wouldn’t let me: I’d copy my neighbor’s 
answers, but I’d put them in quotes”) at 
Stitches, November 8 and 9, or comic snail 
Tom Agnos, whose rambling, muttering 
style often seems to be leading nowhere but 
usually reaches a wise, if not uproarious, 
destination. 

Because he is not a headliner, Agnos is 


not scheduled yet for any of Boston’s 


clubs, but he’s likely to make an appear- 
ance at least once during the fall. Other 
names you should look for as you scan 
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CRIMMINS: hoping for a resurgence of 
lint-free comedy. 


weekly listings, ads, and club marquees 
through the fall are diverse deviant Jim 
David (“Hell is being lost in the desert 
with nothing but a bag of Nacho Cheese 
Doritos”), real-life political skeptic Mark 
Maron (“ ‘Presidential Candidate’ should 
be a category on Star Search” or “For 
Americans, today’s most vital, politically 
charged question is ‘Paper or plastic?’ ”), 
and Mike Lee (“Our relationship is based 
on the Socratic method: we argue all the 
time and then she poisons me”). 

Some of the fall’s more interesting per- 
formers who are scheduled are Norm Mac- 
Donald (Catch a Rising Star, Harvard 
Square, October 23 through 27), Jeff 
Marder (Catch, September 18 through 
22), and Helene Lantry (Comedy Connec- 
tion, October 4 and 5). MacDonald is an 
acquired, and somewhat macabre, taste 
whose staccato, squeaky delivery has swept 
the beanpole Canadian from Star Search to 
national gigs in less than a year. Marder 
seems a harmless All-American at first, but 
his set is full of bizarre asides. Lantry is a 
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Boston regular. 

Other upcoming performances worth 
noting are those of Mario Joyner (Catch, 
September 25 through 29), Lotus Wein- 
stock (Catch, December 4 through 8), and 
Bob Newhart (North Shore Music The- 
atre, October 20). Joyner is MTV’s resi- 
dent comic (you’ve seen him hosting the 
Half-Hour Comedy Hour), and it will be in- 
teresting to see him out of video context. 
Weinstock is a true veteran of the LA 
scene, a crony of Sandra Bernhard’s, and a 
spinner of strange tales. And Newhart, 
well, you know who he is. His stand-up 
work from the early ’60s is recognized as 
hall-of-fame material. 

Meanwhile, for a decidedly different 
comedy atmosphere, check out Boston’s 
improvisation cast, including This End Up 
(Wednesdays at the Tremont Hotel, down- 
town), Angry Tuxedos (Thursdays at 
Comedy Connection), ImprovBoston (Fri- 
days and Saturdays at the Back Alley The- 
ater, Inman Square), Guilty Children 
(Saturdays at Cantares, Inman Square), 
and Cross Comedy (Mondays at Catch). 
Because the audience is a particularly vital 
cog in its comedy machine, improv is an 
entirely different experience from stand-up. 

As for Crimmins, he’s been working on a 
number of writing projects — he co-wrote 
Kevin Meaney’s upcoming HBO special — 
and will be performing (and perhaps 
recording an album) at the Boston Baked 
Theater, in Davis Square, on September 
27 and 28. 

Of course, all of Boston’s clubs, includ- 
ing the two established Hub joke joints not 
mentioned above — Nick’s Comedy Stop 
and Dick Doherty’s Comedy Vault (down- 
town) — feature a dependable cast of reg- 
ulars who open for headliners, host special 
events, and emcee early-week open-mike 
nights (an essential, often unsettling, view- 
ing experience for any student of the hu- 
man species). 

It should also be noted that Doherty is 
planning to open Boston’s very own brick- 
wall Improv sometime this fall. He’s work- 
ing in cooperation with Budd Friedman, 
the monocled star-maker who can be seen 
opening A&E’s Evening at the Improv from 
LA every night and then hugging each 
comic after he or she has come off the 
stage. QO 
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One of the most fun and most un- 
derrated evenings out is at a com- 
edy club. Nothing beats a smoked- 
filled room and a ridiculed by- 
stander, and what a great feeling 
to laugh until it hurts. (The hiero- 
glyphics at the end of each listing 
refer to credit cards). 


Cantares, Cambridge, 547-6300. 
See full listing under Music/Global 
Sounds. Comedy show by Guilty 
Children on Sat. at 8 p.m. 

Catch a Rising Star, Cambridge, 
661-9887 (Harvard Square). Com- 
edy shows seven nights a week. 
Mon. features “Cross Comedy,” an 
improvisational cemedy troup, or 
“The Act,” new-wave musical com- 
edy at 8:30 p.m. Tues. features 
“Boston's Brightest Comedy 
Showcase” at 8:30 p.m. Headline 
comedy on Wed., Thurs., and Sun. 
at 8:30 p.m., on Fri. at 8:30 and 11 
p.m., and on Sat. at 7:30 and 9:45 
p.m., as well as at midnight. 
“Streetstage Acoustic Music Se- 
ries” on Wed., Thurs., and Sun. at 
10:30 p.m. All shows are all ages, 
so the club gets a rather diverse 
crowd. Cover on Mon. and Tues., 
$5. On Wed., Thurs., and Sun., 
$8. On Fri. and Sat., $12. On Sat. 
at midnight, $8. Acoustic music se- 
ries, free. Call for reservations. 
Group rates available. AE, MC, 
Visa. 

The Comedy Connection, at the 
Charles Playhouse, Boston, 426- 
6339. Comedy shows on Sun. 
through Thurs. at 8:30 p.m., and 
on Fri. and Sat. at 8:30 and 10:45 
p.m. The original location of the 
Comedy Connection, with low ceil- 
ings, brick walls, and “no-holds 
barred” more-experimental come- 
dy shows. Caito and Morin every 
Mon., D.J. Hazard every Tues., 
Jimmy Smith every Wed. the An- 
gry Tuxedos every Thurs. Some 
18+ shows. Cover on Mon., Tues., 
and Wed., $5. On Thurs., $8. On 
Fri. and Sat., $10. On Sun., $7. 
AE, MC, Visa. For reservations by 
credit card, call 542-8511. 

The Comedy Connection — 
Weymouth, Weymouth, 331- 
2200. Comedy shows on Thurs. 
and Sun. at 8:45 p.m., on Fri. at 
9:15 p.m., and on Sat. at 8:15 and 
10:45 p.m. Boston-style comedy in 
Weymouth. Cover on Thurs. and 
Sun., $8.-On Fri. and Sat., $10. 
AE, MC, Visa. For reservations by 
credit card, call 542-8511. 

Dick Doherty’s Comedy Fun- 
house, at Dracut Heritage, Dracut 
(508) 957-0940. Comedy shows 
on Sat. at 9 p.m. Cover, $8. AE, 
CB, DC, MC, Visa. 

Dick Doherty’s Comedy Hut, at 
Aku Aku, Cambridge, 491-2422. 
Comedy shows Fri. at 9 p.m., and 
Sat. at 8 and 10:30 p.m. Chinese 
food available from the restaurant. 
Cover, $8. Reservations accepted. 
AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 

Dick Doherty’s Comedy Hut, at 
Howard Johnson Restaurant and 
Motel, Kingston, 584-5964. Come- 
dy shows on Fri. and Sat. at 8 and 
10:30 p.m. Cover, $8. AE, CB, DC, 
MC, Visa. 

Dick Doherty’s Comedy Hut, at 
Aku Aku, Worcester (508) 792- 
1126. Comedy shows on Fri. and 
Sat. at 8 and 10:30 p.m. Cover, 
$8. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 

Dick Doherty’s Comedy Loft, at 
Joseph's Il, 935-1729. Comedy 
shows on Sat. at 9:30 p.m. Cover, 
$8. Reservations accepted. AE, 
CB, DC, MC, Visa. 

Dick Doherty’s Comedy Pro 
Tour, at Rolls of Mattapan, Matta- 
pan, 296-5136. Comedy shows on 
Tues. at 9:30 p.m. Cover, $5. 

— at Club 37-Michaels, Holbrook, 
767-2240. Comedy shows on 
Tues. at 9:15 p.m. Cover, $5. 

— at Villages Restaurant, at 
Ocean Edge, Brewster (508) 896- 
9833. Comedy shows on Tues. at 
9 p.m. Cover, $5. 

— at Rose and Crown Restaurant, 
Nantucket (508) 228-2595. Come- 
dy shows on Wed. at 9:30 p.m. 
Cover, $5. 

— at The Playhouse, Amesbury, 
(508) 388-9444. Comedy shows 
on Wed. at 9 p.m. Cover, $5. 

— at the Clarion Hotel, Nashua, 
NH (603) 886-1200. Comedy 
shows on Thurs. at 9 p.m. Cover, 
$5. 

— at JJ O'Rourke's, Northboro 
(508) 842-8420. Comedy shows 
on Thurs. at 8:30 p.m. Cover, $5. 
— at The Roadhouse Pub, Pea- 
body (508) 532-6138. Comedy 
shows on Sun. at 9 p.m. Cover, 
$5. 

Dick Doherty’s Comedy Vault, at 
Remington's, Boston 337-6920. 
Comedy shows on Fri. and Sat. at 
10 p.m. Downstairs from the 
restaurant. Cover, $9. Reserva- 
tions accepted. AE, CB, DC, MC, 
Visa. 

Duck Soup, at the Wilbur Theater, 
Boston, 695-9922. Comedy shows 
Sun. through Thurs. at 8:30 p.m., 
and on Fri. and Sat. at 8:30 and 
10:45 p.m.The sister club of the 
Comedy Connection, featuring a 
more upscale atmosphere, includ- 
ing chandeliers, candelabras, a 
marble fireplace, and pictures of 
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comedy legends like the Marx 
Brothers and Abbott and Costello 
on the walls. The comedy is also 
cleaner so you don’t have to worry 
about bringing you parents or even 
your grandparents. Cover on 
Mon., $5. On Tues. and Wed., $6. 
On Thurs., $8. On Fri. and Sat., 
$10. On Sun., $7. AE, MC, Visa. 
For reservations by credit card, 
call 542-8511. 

Nick’s Comedy Stop, Boston, 
482-0930. Comedy shows seven 
nights a week, call for show times. 
A large upstairs room with a slight- 
ly Vegas atmosphere. There's also 
an active cabaret theater down- 
stairs. Open-mike night every 
Mon. Dinner package with pre- 
ferred seating also available. Cov- 
er varies from $6 to $12. AE, MC, 
Visa. 

Nick’s Comedy Stop at Kow- 
loon, Saugus; 231-2500. Comedy 
shows on Wed., Thurs., and Sun. 
at 9 p.m., on Fri. at 8 and 10 p.m., 
and on Sat. at 8:30, 9:30, and 
10:30 p.m. Cover varies from $8 to 
$10. AE, MC, Visa. 

Nick’s Comedy Stop at Ran- 
doiph Holiday Inn, Randolph, 
482-0930. Comedy shows on Fri. 
at 9 p.m., and on Sat. at 8:30 and 
10:30 p.m. Cover varies from $6 to 
$10. AE, MC, Visa. 

Nick’s Comedy Stop at the Maui, 
Brockton (800) 441-5654. Comedy 
shows on Fri. at 9 p.m., and on 
Sat. at 8:30 and 10:30 p.m. Cover 
varies from $6 to $10. AE, MC, 
Visa. 

Stevie D’s, Middleton (508) 777- 
7386. Comedy shows on Thurs. 
and Fri. at 9 p.m., and on Sat. at 8 
and 10:30 p.m. Proper dress re- 
quired. Cover on Thurs., $5. On 
Fri., $7. On Sat., $8. No credit 
cards. 

Stitches, Boston, 424-6996 (Ken- 
more Square). Comedy shows on 
Tues. through Sun., call for show 
times. A large comfortable comedy 
room. Every Sun. at 9 p.m. is 
open-mike night with Vinnie Fa- 
vorito. Every Tues. features Frank 
Santos, the “R-rated hypnotist.” 
Wed. usually features Anthony 
Clark. Reservations and dinner 
packages are available. Cover 
varies from $5 to $10. AE, MC, 
Visa. 

The Tremont House, Boston, 
628-3325 or 492-1900. Comedy 
shows on Wed. at 8:30 p.m. “This 
End Up” presents both sketch and 
improvisational comedy in the En- 
core Lounge. Call for reservations. 
Tickets, $7. 


From contemporary American Im- 
pressionism to journeys of sound, 
gesture, and shape, the newest 
and most established artists can 
be found and experienced at area 
galleries. 

88 Room, Allston, 442-8736. 

Open Thurs. and Fri., 5 to 8 p.m., 

and on Sat. from noon to 6 p.m. 

Sept. 13 through Oct. 12, “A Ener- 
gy,” a group exhibition abaut al- 
ternative energy sources featur- 
ing multimedia works. 

Oct. 19 through through Nov. 16, 
“The October Surprise,” a group 
exhibition by Sit-Com Interna- 
tional. Also see listing in Photog- 
raphy. 

Addison Gallery of American 

Art, Andover, (508) 749-4015. 

Open Tues. through Sat. from 10 

a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sun. from 1 

to 5 p.m. 

Oct. 18 through Dec. 15, “June 
Leaf,” a survey of painting, 
sculpture, and works on paper 
from 1948-1991. Also see listing 
in Photography. 

Akin Gallery, Boston, 426-2726. 

Open Tues. through Sat. from 

10:30 a.m. to 6 p.m. Through 

Sept. 28, “Stephen Dirado: Photo- 

constructions.” 

Oct. 1 through 26, an exhibition of 
sculpture by Bob Lewis. 

Oct. 29 through Nov. 30, an exhi- 
bition of paintings and drawings 
by Nan Tull. 

Dec. 3 through 28, an exhibition of 
drawings and installation by A. L. 
Drezner. 

Alianza, Boston, 262-2385. Open 

Mon. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 

6 p.m., and on Sun. from noon to 5 

p.m. 

Through Nov. 9, “Sculptural 
Clocks,” an exhibition of works 
by Joe Callaghan, Leonie Lacou- 
ette, Beth Hovena O'Rourke, 
Mary Ann and Malcolm Owens, 
David Scherer, and Susan 
Mcinnis Shapiro. 

Nov. 16 through Dec. 29, “Jerry 
Bertha’s Dinner Show.” 

Alon Gallery, Brookline, 232- 

3388. Open Tues. through Sat. 

from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., and on 

Thurs. until 8 p.m. 

Sept. 15 through Oct. 15, “Two 
Artists, One Show,” an exhibition 
of work by Pamela Silber and 
Shula Gainosar. 

Oct. 17 through Nov. 13, an exhi- 
bition of paintings by Moshe 
Rosenthailis. 

Nov. 14 through Dec. 18, an exhi- 
bition of paintings by Domenic 
Cretara. 

Alpert Gallery, Boston, 482-7710. 





Open Mon. through Fri. from 9:30 

a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Ongoing exhibi- 

tions of prints by African-American 

Artists. 

Alpha Gallery, Boston, 536-4465. 
Open Tues. through Sat. from 10 
a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 

Sept. 14 through Oct. 9, “Richard 
Sheehan: New Paintings,” fea- 
turing urban landscapes using 
bridges, overpasses, and road 
signs as vehicles for experimen- 
tation with color and form. 

Oct. 12 through Nov. 6, “Bernard 
Chaet: New Paintings an Works 
on Paper,” expressionist sea- 
scapes and still lifes. 

Nov. 9 through Dec. 4, “Aaron 
Fink: New Paintings,” imaginary 
portraits and still lifes. 

Andrea Marquit Fine Arts, 

Boston, 859-0190. Open Thurs. 

through Sat. from 11 a.m. to 5 


p.m. 

Through Sept. 28, “Viewpoints,” 
works in various media by Arlyne 
Bayer, Nancy Berlin, Barbara 
Farrell, Anne Krinsky, Giselle 
Maya, Sigrid McCabe, Necee 
Regis, and Susan Schwalb. 

Oct. 11 through Nov. 30, “Masters 
of Modern Latin American Art.” 
Dec. 7 through Jan. 4, “The Mod- 
erns: 20th-Century European 
Master Works on Paper,” includ- 
ing work by Picasso, Matisse, 

Leger, Bonnard, and Miro. 

Arden Gallery, Boston, 247-0610. 

Open Tues. through Fri. 10 a.m. to 

6 p.m., and on Sat. from 11 a.m. to 

5 p.m. 

Through Sept. 30, “Life on Earth,” 
wall sculpture and a mechanical 
kinetic installation by Bill Norris. 

Oct. 1 through 31, an exhibition of 
new paintings by George Sny- 
der. Nov. 1 thorugh 30, an exhi- 
bition of paintings by Frank 
Faulkner. 

Artists Foundation, Boston, 227- 

2787. Open Tues. through Fri. 

from noon to 6 p.m., and on Sat. 

from noon to 5 p.m. 

Through Oct. 5, “Seven by Seven: 
Art and Spirit,” an exhibition of 
sculpture, ceramics, painting, 
photography, and fiber arts by 
seven artists recommended by 
seven African-American artists 
and curators. 

Oct. 10 through Nov. 2, “Hal- 
loween Masque,” an exhibition of 
masks by local artists. 

Nov. 12 through Jan. 4, “Vessels 
and Textiles,” a group exhibition 
of work in various media includ- 
ing ceramics, metal, wood, fiber, 
and textiles. 

Arvest Gallery, Boston, 236- 

1404. Open Mon. through Sat. 

from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Ongoing ex- 

hibitions of 19th- and early 20th- 
century realist and Impressionist 
paintings by noted American 
artists including, J.J. Enneking, 

Alexander Wyant, and Frank W. 

Benson. 

Barbara Krakow Gallery, Boston, 

262-4490. Open Tues. ‘through 

Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 

Sept. 14 through Oct. 16, “Con- 
nected Past,” an exhibition of 
works by nine artists that focus 
on collective memory. Also, “The 
Lanscape in Prints: Selections 
from Pace Prints.” 

Oct. 19 through Nov. 20, an exhi- 
bition of appropriated pho- 
tographs with transparent print 
media by Paul Laster. 

Nov. 23 through Dec. 21, an exhi- 
bition of wall sculpture and in- 
stallation pieces by Cameron 
Shaw. 

Bates Arts Resource Center 

Gallery, Boston, 266-1386. Tues. 

and Thur. from 3 to 7 p.m. and by 

appointment . 

Sept. 28 through Dec. 31, on the 
second floor, an exhibition of 
works by five artists from the 
combined German republics pre- 
sented by Charles Axelrod. Also 
see listing in Photography. 

Berkshire Botanical Garden, 

Stockbridge, (413) 298-3926. 

Open daily from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Through Sept. 20, “The Berkshire 
Community College Pastels 
Class Show.” 

Bromfield Gallery, Boston, 451- 

3605. Open Tues. through Sat. 

from 10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 

Through Sept. 28, “Deep Slide Se- 
ries,” an exhibit of oil paintings 
by Jemison Faust, “Ideas for a 
Working Relationship,” a sculp- 
tural installation by Ed Merritt, 
and “Time out of Time,” an ex- 
hibit of paintings by Beth Ladd. 

Oct. 1 through 26, an exhibition of 
oil paintings and charcoal draw- 
ings by Pamela Dodds, and new 
paintings by Christine Vaillan- 
court. 

Oct. 29 through Nov. 30, an exhi- 
bition of recent works in painting 
and sculpture by Petri Flint, Car- 
ol Seitchik, and Marty Cain. 

Dec. 3 through 21, a group exhibi- 
tion of work in various media by 
gallery artists. 

Brush Art Gallery, Lowell, (508) 

459-7819. Open Tues. through 

Sat. from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on 

Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m. 

Through Sept. 15, “Perspectives: 
Five African Visions,” an exhibi- 
tion of painting, sculpture, and 
works in fiber by contemporary 
African artists. 

Sept. 18 through Oct. 15, an exhi- 
bition of new works by gallery 
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artists including painting, jewelry, 
sculpture, and works in fiber. 

Oct. 18 through Dec. 15, “Mail 
Art,” an exhibition that focuses 
on how artists use FAX and 
Xerox as a media for their art. 

Cambridge Art Association Low- 

ell Street Gallery, Cambridge, 

876-0246. Open Tues. through 

Sat. from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Through Sept. 26, “Fall Salon,” an 
exhibition of works by CAA 
members. 

Oct. 1 through 24, “Joint Venture,” 
an exhibition of ceramics, fiber, 
glass, jewelry, and sculpture in 
conjunction with the Society of 
Arts and Crafts. 

Oct. 26 through Nov. 6, “Rita Rit- 
terbush: A Retrospective.” 

Nov. 12 through 29, “Painting ‘91,” 
a juried show of works by CAA 
members. 

Cambridge Art Association Uni- 

versity Place Gallery, Cam- 

bridge, 876-0246. Open Mon. 

through Fri. from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m., 

and on Sat. from 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. 

Through Sept. 26, an exhibition of 
watercolors by Thomas Rebek. 

Sept. 28 through Oct. 30, a small 
group show featuring works by 
Fay Chandler, Suzanne 
Dworsky, and Nina Holton. 

Nov. 8 through 29, a small group 
show featuring works by Barbara 
Barss, Linda Clave, and Lynne 
Johnson. 

Cambridge Arts Council’s 

Gallery 57,Cambridge, 349-4380. 

Open Mon. through Fri. from 8:30 

a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Through Sept. 30, an exhibition of 
works by winners of the gallery's 
second annual juried exhibition 
contest. 

Oct. 1 through 31, an exhibition of 
recent work by Marja-Riitta 
Lianko. 

Nov. 1 through 29, “Wreck Series,” 
an exhibition of recent work by 
David Caras. 

Dec. 2 through 31, an exhibition of 
recent paintings by Wade Zaha- 
ras. 

Cambridge Gallery, Worcester, 

(508) 757-1429. Open Thurs. and 

Fri. from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., and on 

Sat. from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Sept. 14 through Oct. 31, an exhi- 
bition of new works in mixed me- 
dia by Mary Finn Chappell. 

Nov. 9 through Dec. 30, an exhibi- 
tion of graphite drawings by 
Petula Stanley. 

Charles River Studio-Workshop, 

Watertown, 923-4520. Open Nov. 

23 from 3 to 7 p.m. for an exhibi- 

tion of works by Charles River Stu- 

dio artists. 

Chase Gallery, Boston, 859-7222. 

Open Mon. through Sat. from 11 

a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 

Through Oct. 5, an exhibition of 
photography and construction by 
Lorna Stokes. 

Oct. 8 through Nov. 2, an exhibi- 
tion of landscape painting by 
Elisa Tenebaum. 

Nov. 5 through 30, an exhibition of 
constructions and works under 
glass by Norman Laliberte. 

Dec. 3 through 24, an exhibition of 
landscape painting by Alan Whit- 
ing, and architectural paintings 
by John Dowd. 

Childs Gallery, Boston, 266-1108. 

Open Mon. and Sat. from 10 a.m. 

to 5 p.m., and on Tues. through 

Fri. from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

Through Oct. 26, an exhibition of 
paintings and pastels by William 
Partridge Burpee, an a wood en- 
graving show featuring works by 
S. Pinto, G. Albee, T. Nason, L. 
Meissner, F. Eichenburg and 
others. 

Nov. 28 through Dec. 31, an exhi- 
bition of paintings and works on 
paper from the 1920s, 1930s, 
and 1940s. 

Chinese Culture Institute 

Gallery, Boston, 542-4599. Open 

Tues. through Sat. from 9:30 to 5 

p.m. 

Through Oct. 25. “New England 
Watercolorists,” an exhibition of 
paintings by members of the 
New England Watercolor Soci- 


ety. 

Nov. 1 through Jan. 18, “Folk 
Paintings from China,” an exhibi- 
tion of works by farmers from 
Wangxia village of the northwest 
Hebei Province. 

Choices Gallery, Newburyport, 

(508) 462-5577. Open Mon. 

through Sat from 10 a.m. to 6 

p.m., on Fri. until 8 p.m., and on 

Sun. 1 to 5 p.m. 

Sept. 15 through Oct. 30, “Artisan- 
ry in Wood,” an exhibition of 
work by Tony Lydgate, Vinette 
Varvaro, Alexander Thomas, 
and Cunningham McDowell. 

Nov. 1 through Dec. 25, “Choices 
Annual Holiday Jewely Show,” 
featuring more than 80 artists. 

Clark Gallery, Lincoln, 259-8303. 

Open Tues. through Sat. from 10 

a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Through Oct. 4, “Doug Bell: New 
Paintings and Works on Paper,” 
and “Maryjean Viana Crowe: le 
Musee de la Femme/Toned Pho- 
tographs.” 

Oct. 8 through Nov. 1, an exhibi- 
tion of mixed-media wall sculp- 
ture by Alexa Thayer, and narra- 
tive paintings and objects by 
Frances Hamilton. 

Nov. 5 through 29, an exhibition of 
paintings from the Colombian 
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Amazon by Rick Harlow, and 
large-scale metal sculpture by 
Jonathan Bonner. 
Concord Art Association, Con- 
cord, (508) 369-2578. Open Tues. 
through Sat. from 11 a.m. to 4:30 
p.m., and on Sun. from 2 to 4:30 


p.m. 

Through Sept. 27, “Places in Art of 
8,” an exhibition of oils, pastels, 
watercolors, graphics, and pho- 
tography by eight artists. 

Oct. 10 through 30, “The Emerson 
Umbrella Artists,” an exhibit of 
multimedia work by 60 artists. 

Nov. 16 through Dec. 14, “The 
21st Annual Craft Exhibit and 
Sale,” featuring work by New 
England artisans. 

The Copley Society of Boston, 

Boston, 536-5049. Open Tues. 

through Sat. from 10:30 a.m. to 

5:30 p.m. 

Through Sept. 28, “Sculpture and 
Large Works Show,” a juried ex- 
hibition. 

Oct. 1 through 12, “Invitational: 
Tidi Bechimol, CA,” a one-per- 
son exhibition of surreal art. 

Oct. 16 through Nov. 9, “Fall Mem- 
bers Show,” an all-member ju- 
ried show, featuring works in all 
media, styles, and genres. 

Nov. 12 through 23, “Invitational: 
William Culbertson, CM, and Eu- 
gene Epstein, CM,” an exhibition 
of natural and architectural ren- 
derings. 

Depot Square Artists, Lexington, 

863-1597. Open Tues. through 

Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Through Sept. 28, an exhibition of 
contemporary works by Doris L. 
Weiner. 

Oct 1 through 26, “The Gate 
Opens,” an exhibition of work by 
Stefan Draughon. 

Oct. 29 through Nov. 23, an exhi- 
bition of watercolors by Shirley 
Winslow and Fran Riley. Nov. 26 
through Jan. 4, “Celebrate with 
Art,” an all-members show. 

Dyansen Gallery, Boston, 262- 

4800. Open seven days from 10 

a.m. to 6 p.m. 

Ongoing exhibitions of paintings, 
prints, and sculptures by Ameri- 
can, Latin American, Soviet, and 
Chinese artists, and French 
post-impressionism. 

Oct. 19 through Nov. 1, an exhibi- 
tion of paintings by Soviet artist 
Igor Medvedev. 

Federal Reserve Bank Gallery, 

Boston, 973-3453. Open Mon. 

through Fri. from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Through Oct. 25, “Prismatics,” an 
exhibition sponsored by the 
Boston Visual Artists Union. 

Nov. 4 through Dec. 27, “New 
England Sculptors Exhibition.” 

The Ferrin Gallery at Pinch Pot- 

tery,.Northampton, (413) 586- 

4509. Open Mon. through Sat. 

from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., on Thurs. 

and Fri. until 9 p.m., and on Sun. 

from noon to 5 p.m. 

Through Sept. 22, “Dog Days,” a 
humorous theme exhibit and 
group show of work in all media 
depicting canines. 

Sept. 19 through 22, “New Art 
Forms,” Chicago International 
Exposition of 20th-century deco- 
rative and applied arts. 

Sept. 28 through Oct. 27, an exhi- 
bition of recent works in porce- 
lain by Mara Superior. 

Nov. 2 through 24, an exhibition of 
recent works on paper and soft 
sculpture by Sandy Gullikson. 

Nov. 30 through Jan. 5, “The Doll 
House II," a group theme show 
of dolls, toys, and miniatures. 

The French Library Gallery, 

Boston, 266-4351. Open Tues., 

Fri., and Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 

p.m., and on Wed. and Thurs. 

from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. 

Through Sept. 25, “Scenes of 
Southern France,” an exhibition 
of paintings by Mary Hughes. 
Also see listing in Photography. 

Gallery NAGA, Boston, 267-9060. 

Open Tues. through Sat. from 10 

a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 

Through Sept. 28, an exhibition of 
new monotypes by Robert 
Siegelman and small works by 
Peter Rappoili. 

Oct. 3 through 26, an exhibition of 
paintings by Sam Earle and 
paintings and drawings by 
Cheryl Warrick. 

Nov. 1 through Dec. 21, an exhibi- 
tion of new furniture by Wendy 
Maruyama. 

Nov. 1 through 23, “New Work in 
Metal,” an exhibit of works by 
Charles Crowley, Judy Kensley 
McKie, and Rick Wrigley. 

Gallery of Tribal Arts, Brookline, 

277-0530. Open Tues. through 

Sat. from 11 a.m. to 6 p.m., Thurs. 

until 7 p.m., and on Sun. from 1 to 

5 p.m. 

Through Oct. 20, “Art and Craft of 
South Africa,” a collection of tra- 
ditional basketry and ceremonial 
beaded dolls. 

Oct. 27 through Nov. 17, “The Day 
of the Dead,” an exhibition of 
candelabras, papier-maché fig- 
ures, masks, alters, paper cut- 
outs, and toys commemorating 
the Mexican holiday, El Dia de 
los Muertos. 

Gallery on the Green, Lexington, 

861-6044. Open Tues. through 

Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Through Oct. 12, “Romantic Real- 
ism,” an exhibition of oil paint- 
ings by Bruce Muirhead. 


Oct. 17 through Nov. 23, an exhi- 
bition of new paintings by Joel 
Babb and bronzes by Peter 
Haines. 

Nov. 28 through Dec. 28, an exhi- 
bition of new collages by Kim 
Nielsson and and fine crafts. 

Gateway Crafts, Brookline, 734- 

1577. Open Mon. through Fri. from 

9 a.m. to 3 p.m. Ongoing exhibits 

of ceramics, fiber art, and works of 

paper by artists and artisans with 
developmental disabilities. 

Genovese Gallery, Boston, 426- 

9738. Open by appointment only. 

Ongoing exhibitions of .contempo- 

rary painting, sculpture, prints, and 

books. 


Genovese Gallery Annex, 
Boston, 426-2062. Open Tues. 
through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5:30 


p.m. 
Through Oct. 3, an exhibition of oil 
i Robert H 
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Oct. 5 through Nov. 7, “Nancy 
Haynes,” an exhibition of paint- 
ings, prints, and her recent book 
on Beckett's first love. 

Nov. 9 through Dec. 5, an exhibi- 
tion of multimedia work by Kathy 
Grove, Julia Kidd, and Julia 
Wachtel. 

Dec. 7 through Jan. 2, “Two Atti- 
tudes in Ceramics,” an exhibition 
of works by Frank Bosco and 
Malcolm Wright. 

The Golden Gallery, Boston, 247- 

8889. Open Mon. through Fri. from 

10 a.m. to 5 p.m., Sat. from 10 

a.m. to 6 p.m., and on Sun. from 

noon to 5 p.m. 

Sept. 13 through Oct. 9, “Face and 
Figure,” a group show of prints 
and paintings by contemporary 
masters and emerging artists 
from the Boston area. 

Oct. 11 through Nov. 13, “Robert 
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Motherwell: Prints.” 

Nov. 16 through Dec. 24, “Invita- 
tional Group Show.” 

Haley and Steele, Boston, 536- 

6339. Open Mon. through Fri. from 

10 a.m. to 6 p.m., and on Sat. 

from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Ongoing exhibits of 18th- and 
19th-century prints with botani- 
cal and sporting themes. 

Through Oct. 19, “Sporting Art 
Show,” featuring prints with golf, 
fishing, game hunting, rugby, 
polo, boxing, billiards, and 
equestrian themes including 
work by Ogden Pleissner and 
Henry McDaniel. 

Dec. 1 through 31, “Annual Christ- 
mas Show.” 

Hamill Gallery of African Art, 

Boston, 442-8204. Open Mon. 

through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 6 

p.m. 

Through Sept. 30, “Art of the Sen- 
ufo,” an exhibition of traditional 
tribal sculpture from the Ivory 
Coast in West Africa. . 

Oct. 5 through Nov. 27, “Fetishes,” 
an exhibition of magical power 
figures from the Bakongo, 
Songye, Yaka, Bateke, and oth- 
er African tribes. 

Harcus Gallery, Boston, 262- 

4445. Open Tues. through Sat. 

from 9:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 

Through Sept. 28, “David Harri- 

son: New Paintings.” 

Howard Kline Gallery, Rockport, 

(508) 546-7706. Open Mon. 

through Fri. from 11 a.m. to 5 

p.m., and Sat. and Sun. from 1 to 

5 p.m. Ongoing exhibits of con- 

temporary oils, watercolors, and 

graphics. 

Howard Yezerski Gallery, 

Boston, 426-8085. Open Tues. 

through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 6 


p.m. 

Through Oct. 3, “Atavistic Beasts,” 
an exhibition of hand-colored 
black-and-white photographs by 
Aida Laleian, and “Bunny Time,” 
an exhibition of oil paintings by 
Marjorie Moore. 

Oct. 5 through 30, an exhibition of 
recent paintings. by Elaine 
Spatz-Rabinowitz. 

Nov. 2 through 30, an exhibition of 
paintings and painted releifs by 
Morgan Bulkeley. 

Dec. 1 through 31, “Paper 
Prayers,” a benefit exhibition of 
anonymous work for the Boston 
pediatric AIDS project, and 
“Mystery and Spirit,” a group 
show curated by Tom Grabosky. 

Hurst Gallery, Cambridge, 491- 

6888. Open Tues. through Sat 

from noon to 6 p.m., and on Thurs. 

until 8 p.m. 

Through Oct. 31, exhibitions of 
Native American art. 

Judi Rotenberg Gallery, Boston, 

437-1518. Open Tues. through 

Sat. from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

Through Sept. 20, a revolving 
group show of painting and 
sculpture by gallery artists. 

Sept. 22 through Oct. 15, an exhi- 
bition of large-scale paintings by 
Zygmund Jankowski. 


Oct. 17 through Nov. 7, “Drawing | 


Show: The Expressive Line,” a 
group show of work by gallery 
artists. 
Julia Saul Gallery at the 
Frameloft, Sudbury, (508) 443- 
7078. Open Tues. through Fri. 
from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., on Thurs. 
until 7 p.m., and on Sat. from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Through Oct. 26, “Images of the 
Unconcious,” an exhibition of re- 
cent watercolors by Patricia 


Fluer. 

Kolbo, Brookline, 731-8743. Open 

Sun. through Wed. from 9 a.m. to 

6 p. m., on Thurs. until 8 p.m., and 

on Fri. until 3 p.m. Ongoing ex- 

hibits of Judaic art, handcrafts, 
and books, including works in 
wood and inlay by Lorelei Gruss, 
and “Potich Omania,” works in 
glass, paint, and paper by Leona 

Fein. 

Mario Diacono Gallery, Boston, 

695-2933. Open Tues. through 

Sat. from noon to 5 p.m. 

Sept. 20 through Oct. 19, an exhi- 
bition of paintings on wood by 
Frank Egloff. 

Oct. 25 through Nov. 29, an exhi- 
bition of paintings on wood by 
Ray Smith. 

Dec. 6 through Jan. 28, an exhibi- 
tion of textile collages by Mayer 
Vaisman. 

Mills Gallery, Boston, 426-5000. 

Open Tues. through Sat. from 

noon to 4 p.m., and on Thurs. until 

7 p.m. 

Sept. 13 through Oct. 5, “Artstart: 
Art by Children from Boston's 
Homeless Shelters.” 

Oct. 14 through Nov. 9, “ On the 
Balcony of a Nation,” an exhibi- 
tion of painting and sculpture by 
five artists from Northern Ireland. 

Nov. 14 through Dec. 24, “Gifts of 
Art,” a holiday exhibition curated 
by Ann Kaye and featuring work 
by more than 80 New England 
Artists. 

Mobilia, Cambridge, 876-2109. 

Open Tues. through Fri. from 11 

a.m. to 6 p.m., and on Sat. from 

10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Through Oct. 11, “Comforting Dis- 
tractions,” an exhibition of ce- 
ramic works by George Bowes. 

Oct. 5 through Nov. 30, “Invitation- 
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al Fiber Show.” 

Oct. 12 through Nov. 30, “The 
New Collaboration,” an exhibi- 
tion of enamel and beaded jew- 
elry by Laura K. Popenoe and 
Lucia Antonelli. 

Nov. 2 through 30, “New Work,” 
an exhibition of wearable art by 
Jean Williams Cacicedo. 

Nov. 16 through Dec. 13, “Spirit 
Boots,” an exhibition of leather 
and felt boots by Abigail Win- 
ston. 

Mobius, Boston, 542-7416. Open 

Wed. through Sat. from noon to 5 

p.m. unless otherwise noted. 

Sept. 13 and 14 at 8 p.m., “Dawn,” 
a journey of sound, gesture, and 
shape. Admission, $8. Students 
and seniors, $5. 

Sept. 21 through Oct. 13, Wed. 
through Sat. from noon to 5 
p.m., and on Thurs. until 7 p.m., 
“Inside-Out,” an installation by 
Hannah Bonner and Frank 
Vasello. Also, “Caerdroia,” a par- 
ticipatory installation by Mark O. 
Pugh. 

Oct. 12 and 13, from noon to 5 
p.m., “Fort Point Open Studios.” 
Oct. 30 through Nov. 9, “Of Cloth 
and Stone,” an installation by 

Kaye Lynn Johnson. 


. Nov. 13 through 23, “Mid-Evil Iilu- 


minations,” an exhibition of scrim 
forms with media imagery by 
Joan N. Silver. 

Nov. 20 through Dec. 7, “What Did 
Jackie Say,” a mixed-media in- 
stallation by Joseph Wilson. 

Dec. 9 and 10 at 8 p.m., “Counting 
Her Dresses,” works in progress 
with text by Gertrude Stein by 
David Miller. 

Dec. 19, 20, and 21 at 8 p.m., 
“Time Spent at Home,” three 
works in progress by Mancy 


SEPTEMBER 13. 


Oct. 1 through 31, “Does She or 
Doesn't She,” featuring famous 
advertising campaigns, logos, 
and slogans. 

Nov.1 through 30, “Ads by the 
Book,” vintage advertisements 
with literary themes. 

Dec. 1 through 31, “Rosie the Riv- 
eter,” commemorating the 50th 
anniversary of the start of World 
War II with advertisements fea- 
turing women in wartime. 

Pucker Safrai Gallery, Boston, 

267-9473. Open Mon. through 

Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Through Oct. 2, “The Continuing 
Search for the Beautiful,” an ex- 
hibition of recent porcelains by 


Brother Thomas. 

Oct. 5 through 30, “Chess as 
Metaphor,” an exhibition of 
paintings by Samuel Bak. 

Nov. 2 through Dec. 11, “Eskimo 

: Major Works.” 

Dec. 14 through Jan. 8, “Into Na- 
ture,” an exhibition of pastels by 
Jim Schantz. 

Quadrum Gallery, Brookline, 965- 

5555. Open Mon. through Fri. 

from 10 a.m. to 9:30 p.m., on Sat. 

from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., and on 

Sun. from noon to 5 p.m. 

Ongoing, “A Distinctive Collection 
of Handcrafted Jewelry,” an ex- 
hibition of fun fashion-oriented 
accessories made of 22 karat 
gold and precious stones by 
more than 70 jewelry artists. 

Randall Beck Gallery, Boston, 
266-2475. Open Tues. through 
Sat. from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., and 
on Sun. from noon to 5 p.m. 

Through Oct. 12, an exhibition of 
new watercolors, screens, and 
ceramics by Lisa Houck. 

Rugg Road Gallery at the Brick- 

bottom Building, Somerville, 

















The Morgan Gallery, Boston, 
536-2686. Open Tues. through 
Sat. from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Ongoing exhibition of new pho- 
tographs by Francine Gagnon, 
glass sculptures by Tom Patti, 
and master graphics by Andy 
Warhol, Tom Wesselmann, Jim 
Dine, Roy Lichtenstein, David 
Hockney, and Red Grooms. 

Oct. 17 through Dec. 3, “CORNO- 
Most Recent Canvases.” 

Newman Gallery, Boston, 262- 

9083. Ongoing exhibits of contem- 

porary Amercan and European Im- 

pressionism. 

Sept. 20 through Oct. 1, an exhibi- 
tion of Impressionist paintings by 
William Troy Acker. 

Oct. 4 through 14, an exhibition of 
Impressionist paintings by Henri- 
etta Milan. 

Nov. 1 through 10, an exhibition of 
Impressionist paintings by Du- 
ane Alt. 

Nielson Gallery, Boston, 266- 

4835. Open Tues. through Sat. 

from 10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 

Sept. 14 through Oct. 5, an exhibi- 
tion of recent paintings by Sam 
Messer. 

Oct. 12 through Nov. 9, an exhibi- 
tion of recent paintings and 
works on paper by Joan Snyder. 

Nov. 16 through Dec. 14, an exhi- 
bition of recent paintings by 
Damien DiBona. 

Nostalgia Factory, Boston, 236- 

8754. Open Mon. through Sat. 

from 11 a.m. to 7 p.m., and on 

Sun. from noon to 6 p.m. Chang- 

ing exhibits of vintage advertise- 

ments. 

Through Sept. 30, “Mentioning Un- 
mentionables,” vintage adver- 
tisements that feature men's and 
women's underwear. 


n Sweetie, at the Brattle on 


666-0007. Open Mon. through Fri. 

from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on 

Sun. from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. 

Through Sept. 30, an exhibition of 
new landscapes by Conley Har- 
ris, Joe, Zina, Anne Neely, and 
Matt Fallon. 

Oct. 1 through 31, an exhibition of 
monotypes by Irene Valincius. 
Signature and Grohe Glass 
Gallery, Boston, 227-4885. Open 
Mon. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 
9 p.m., Fri. and Sat. until 10 p.m., 

and on Sun. from noon to 6 p.m. 

Through Sept. 30, “From London 
to Boston,” an exhibition by four 
British glass artists known as 
“The Glasshouse.” 

Oct. 1 through 31, “Glass Art from 
Japan,” an exhibition of works by 
six Japanese glass artists. 

Signature Gallery, Brookline, 

332-7749. Open Mon. through Fri. 

from 10 a.m. to 9:30 p.m., on Sat. 

from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m., and on 

Sun. from noon to 6 p.m. 

Sept. 16 through Oct. 7, an exhibi- 
tion of ornate functional forms 
used as canvases for drawings 
of women with nostalgic sur- 
roundings by Laney Oxman. 

Oct. 7 through 24, “Gemma 
Lamps,” an exhibition of stained- 
glass lighting by George Provost 
and Deborah Koorse Provost. 

Oct. 28 through Nov. 18, an exhi- 
bition of functional and non-func- 
tional decorative stoneware by 
Ken Pick. 

Nov. 18 through Dec. 9, an exhibi- 
tion of ceramic sculptures by 
DMZ Coyle. 

Silvermine Guild Arts Center, 

New Canaan, CT, (203) 966-5617. 

Open Tues. through Sat. from 11 

a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sun. from 

noon to 5 p.m. 
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Sept. 15 through Oct. 6, an exhibi- 
tion of paintings by Malcolm 
Robinson, paperworks by Col- 
lette Laico, and paintings by 
Gusti Wyman. 

Oct. 13 through Nov. 3, “Silver- 
mine Honored Members Show.” 
Nov. 17 through Dec. 24, “Christ- 

mas Exhibition.” 

Society of Arts and Crafts, 

Boston, 266-1810. Open Mon. 

through Fri. from 10 a.m. to 5:30 

p.m., and on Sat. from 10 a.m. to 

5 p.m. 

Through Sept. 21, “Salute to the 
Haystack Mountain School of 
Crafts: Work by Faculty.” 

Sept. 28 through Nov. 16, “The Art 
of the Useful: Recent Work by 
Studio Furniture Makers.” 

Nov. 23 through Jan. 25, “Let Us 
Entertain You: Crafts for Special 
Occasions,” an exhibition of 
unique serving pieces and furni- 
ture. 


Society of Arts and Crafts at 101 
Arch Street, Boston, 345-0033. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 11 
a.m. to 7 p.m. 

Through Nov. 1, “Northeastern 

: Celebrating New Eng- 
land's Non-Profit Crafts Organi- 
zations,” an exhibition of works 
by 36 artists from the six New 
England States. 

Nov. 25 through Jan. 24, “Art for 
the Human Form,” an exhibition 
of wearable art and accessories. 

Southern Vermont Art Center, 

Manchester, VT, (802) 362-1405. 

Open Tues. through Sat. from 10 

a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sun from 

noon to 5 p.m. 

Through Sept. 22, “Solo Exhibi- 
tions.” 


Sept. 28 through Oct. 27, “SVA 
National Fall Exhibition,” a juried 
exhibition of work by artists from 
throughout the United States. 

Ten Arrow Gallery, Cambridge, 

876-1117. Open Mon. through 

Sun. from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., and 

on Thurs. until 9 p.m. Ongoing ex- 

hibits of American crafts by artists 
from all over the United States. 

Vose Galleries of Boston, 

Boston, 536-6176. Open Mon. 

through Fri. from 8 a.m. to 5:30 

p.m., and on Sat. from 9 a.m. to 4 

p.m. 

Oct. 2 through Dec. 31, exhibition 
of oils and watercolors by 
Charles Hopkinson, NA. 

ZOE, Gallery Boston, 536-6800. 

Open Tues. through Sat. from 10 

a.m. to 6 p.m. 

Through Oct. 5, an exhibition of 
paintings by James Hansen. 

Oct. 8 through Nov. 2, an exhibi- 
tion of paintings by Ron Rizzi. 

Nov. 5 through 30, an exhibition of 
work by Steve Mitchell. 


FILM 


Some of the most creative minds 
of this academic Mecca have put 
together innovative film series that 
should keep you entertained all 
fall. If you missed these films in 
their first-run appearances or 
you'd finally like to see that great 
oldie back on the big screen 
where it belongs, these shows are 
for you 





Boston Public Library, Boston, 

536-5400, extension 319. Films 

begin at 6 p.m. in Rabb Lecture 

Hall, except as noted. Free. The 

“Made in Massachusetts” film se- 

ries features movies shot on loca- | 

tion in the Bay State. 

Sept. 16, The Boston Strangler. 
Tony Curtis stars as you-know- 
who. 

Sept. 19, Woody Guthrie: Hard 
Travelin’, a documentary narrat- 
ed by the folksinger’s son, Arlo 

Sept. 23, The Thomas Crown Af- 
fair. Steve McQueen is a million- 
aire who plots the perfect bank 
robbery; the film also gave us 
“The Windmills of Your Mind.” 

Sept. 30, Love Story. The Dying 
Young of the.'70s. 

Oct. 7, Tell Me That You Love Me, 
Julie Moon. Starring a facially 
scarred Liza Minnelli and direct- 
ed by Otto Preminger. 

Oct. 28, The Brinks Job. William 
Friedkin directs a comic account 
of the 1950 bank robbery. 

Nov. 4, Starting Over. The film 
that proves that Candice Bergen 
can't sing. 

Nov. 18, The Verdict. One of the 
few portrayals of an alcoholic 
that didn't win an Oscar for its 
Star. 

Nov. 25, Alice’s Restaurant. \n- 
spired by the record by Arlo 
Guthrie; directed by Arthur 
Penn. 

Brattle Theatre, Cambridge, 876- 

6837. Tickets, $5.50 (including 

double bills). First and last show, 

$4.50. Midnight shows, $5. Se- 
niors, $3. 

— Every Sun.: “1941: A 50th An- 
niversary Celebration.” 

Sept. 15, That Hamilton Woman, 
with Vivien Leigh as the title 
character; and The Shanghai 
Gesture, directed by Josef von 
Sternberg. 

Sept. 22, The Flame of New Or- 
leans, starring Marlene Dietrich; 
and Swamp Water, Jean 

Continued on page 20 
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Renoir’s first American film. 

Sept. 29, Helizapoppin, featuring 
Shemp Howard; and You'll Nev- 
er Get Rich, with Fred Astaire 
and Rita Hayworth. 

Oct. 6, The Maltese Faicon. John 
Huston’s classic adaptation of 
the Dashiell Hammett novel; and 
High Sierra, the story of gang- 
ster Mad Dog Earle. Both films 
star Humphrey Bogart. 

Oct. 13, Sullivan's Travels, a Pre- 
ston Sturges comedy; and The 
Devil and Miss Jones, starring 
Charles Coburn as a magnate 
who slinks around in his own de- 
partment store. 

Oct. 20, Citizen Kane, the story of 
a newspaper magnate and his 
sled; and Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde, about a man and his two 
personalities. 

— Every Mon.: “The Films of Billy 
Wilder” 

Sept. 9, Double indemnity, classic 
adaptation of the James Cain 
novel; and The Lost Weekend, a 
portrayal of an alcoholic that 
won its star (Ray Milland) an Os- 
Car. 

Sept. 16, Sunset Boulevard, the 
film that gave us the line, “| am 
big. It’s the pictures that got 
small”; and Stalag 17, William 
Holden's portrayal of a sergeant 
suspected of being a spy. 

Sept. 23, Witness for the Prosecu- 
tion, adapted from the Agatha 
Christie short story; and A For- 
eign Affair, a comedy set in post- 
war Berlin. Both star Marlene Di- 
etrich. 

Sept. 30, The Apartment, a farce 
about men and their trysts; and 
Irma La Douce, a love story be- 
tween a gendarme and a prosti- 
tute. Both star Jack Lemmon 
and Shirley MacLaine. 

Oct. 7, Sabrina, adapted from the 
play by Samuel Taylor; and Love 
in the Afternoon, a tribute to 
Wilder's idol Ernst Lubitsch. 
Both star Audrey Hepburn. 

Oct. 14, Some Like It Hot, about 
two drag queens on the lam; and 
The Seven Year Itch, featuring 
the now-famous subway grate. 
Both star Marilyn Monroe and 
gowns by Orry-Kelly. 

Oct. 21, Kiss Me Stupid, featuring 
Dean Martin as a womanizer; 
and One, Two, Three, featuring 
James Cagney and a lot of ma- 
chine guns. 

— Every Tues: “International 
Women Filmmakers.” 

Sept. 10, An Angel At My Table, 
directed by Australia's Jane 
Campion. 

Sept. 17, Sweetie, also by Campi- 
on 

Sept. 24, Belgium's Jeanne Diel- 
man. 

Oct. 1, premiére of Five Feminist 
Minutes, from Canada. 

Oct. 8, theatrical premiére of Hear- 
ing Voices, from the US. 

Oct. 15, theatrical premiére of 
Jeanne D'Arc Of Mongolia, from 
West Germany 

Oct. 22, premiere of The Germans 
and Their Mean, from West Ger- 


many 
— Every Wed.: “Claustrophobia” 
Sept. 11 


The Tenant and Repul- 


sion, both directed by Roman 
Polanski. 

Sept. 18, Who's Afraid Of Virginia 
Woolf?, classic adaptation of Ed- 
ward Albee’s play; and The Bit- 
ter Tears of Petra Von Kant, di- 
rected by Rainer Werner Fass- 
binder. 

Sept. 25, The Last Picture Show, 
classic adaptation of Larry Mc- 
Murtry’s novel; and Come Back 
to the 5 & Dime, Jimmy Dean, 
Jimmy Dean, starring Cher. 

Oct. 2, Metamorphosis and The 
Cabinet of Dr. Caligari. 

Oct. 9, Woman in the Dunes, di- 
rected by Hiroshi Teshigahara; 
and Ace in the Hole, an anti-war 
film about a fighter pilot. 

Oct. 16, May Fools and The Exter- 
minating Angel. 

Oct. 23, the controversial Poison 
and Kiss of the Spider Woman, 
adapted from the novel by 
Manuel Puig. 

— Every Thurs.: “A Tribute to Wim 
Wenders” 

Sept. 12, Wings of Desire, which 
copped him a best director's 
prize at Cannes. 

Sept. 19, Paris, Texas, based on 
the Sam Shepard play. 

Sept. 26, The American Friend, 
with Dennis Hopper in the title 
role; and Hammett, his first 
American film. 

Oct. 3, the premiére of Mr. Uni- 
verse; and Stranger Than Par- 
adise. 

Oct. 10 and 11, The Goalies Anxi- 
ety at the Penalty Kick and Alice 
of the Cities. 

Oct. 17 and 18, Kings of the Road. 

Oct. 24, The Nun. 

— Every Fri. and Sat.: “New Prints 
and Special Screenings” 

Sept. 6, The Long Goodbye, di- 
rected by Robert Altman; and 
The Big Sleep, directed by 
Howard Hawks. 

Sept. 7, The Long Goodbye and 
Roman Polanski’s Chinatown. 
Sept. 13 and 14, David Lean’s 
Arabian epic Lawrence of 

Arabia. 

Sept. 20, Horse Thief and Red 
Sorghum. 

Sept. 21, Horse Thief and China's 
Ju Dou. 

Sept. 27 and 28, Federico Fellini's 
La Dolce Vita. 

Oct. 4 and 5, Nicholas Ray's 
Rebel Without a Cause, featur- 
ing the line “You're tearing me 
apa-a-a-rt!"; and George 
Stevens's Giant. Both with cult 
star James Dean. 

Oct. 13, two screwballs starring 
Cary Grant: Bringing Up Baby 
and His Girl Friday. 

Oct. 19, two directed by Francois 
Truffaut: Small Change and Day 
For Night. 

— Last week of October: “New 
Black Cinema” 

Oct. 25, Boyz N the Hood and 
New Jack City. 

Oct. 26, Boyz N the Hood and A 
Rage in Harlem. 

Oct. 27, Boyz N the Hood and 
Straight Out of Brooklyn. 

Oct. 28, To Sleep with Anger, star- 
ring Danny Glover 

Oct. 29, House Party and Holly- 
wood Shuffle 

Oct. 30, two directed by Spike 


HIROSHI TESHIGAHARA’S Rikyu plays at the MFA November 22. 


Lee: Jungle Fever and Do the 
Right Thing. 

Brookline Main Library, Brook- 

line, 730-2360. Shows begin every 

Wed. at 2 p.m. and 7:30 p.m. 

Free. 

— September is “Fantasies 
month.” 

Sept. 18, Jean Cocteau’s Beauty 
and the Beast. 

Sept. 25, Richard Quine's Bell, 
Book, and Candle. 

— October is “Mysteries month.” 

Oct. 2, Sidney Lanfield’s The 
Hound of the Baskervilles, 
based on the novel by Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle. 

Oct. 9, Otto Preminger's Laura, 
about a girl's possible murder. 

Oct. 16, Alfred Hitchock's To 
Catch a Thief, featuring Grace 
Kelly and Edith Head gowns. 

Oct. 30, Henri-Georges Clouzot's 
Les Diaboliques (French). 

— November is “Alfred Hitchock 
month.” 

Nov. 6, Robert Donat and 
Madeleine Carroll are hand- 
cuffed in The 39 Steps. 

Nov. 13, Joel McCrea hides in 
windmills in Foreign Correspon- 
dent. 

Nov. 20, James Stewart climbs a 
bell-tower in Vertigo. 

Nov. 27, Cary Grant and Ingrid 
Bergman compare Champagne 
bottles in Notorious. 

— December is “Black-comedy 
month.” 

Dec. 4, Lewis Milestone’s The 
Front Page. 

Dec. 11, Lloyd Bacon's A Slight 
Case of Murder. 

Dec. 18, Robert Hamer's Kind 
Hearts and Coronets. 

Coolidge Corner Movie House, 

Brookline, 734-2500. Call for ticket 

information. 

Through Sept. 26, Europa, 
Europa, based on the memoirs 
of German-Jewish Holocaust 
survivor Solomon Perel. 

Sept. 15, Dr. Demento 20th An- 
niversary Celebration. 

Opening Sept. 27, Slacker. 

Coming in October (call for con- 
firmed dates): Resident Alien 
with Quentin Crisp, Freddie 
Francis Retrospective, a tribute 
to the Oscar-winning cinematog- 
rapher and director, and the Na- 
tional Society of Film Critics Film 
Festival. 

Coming in November (call for con- 
firmed dates): Jewish Film festi- 
val featuring Korczak and Forev- 
er Activists, a special re-issue of 
Wise Blood, and a tribute to 
Richard Roud, founder and di- 
rector of the New York Film Fes- 
tival. 

Institute of Contemporary Art, 

Boston, 266-5151. Shows begin at 

5:45 p.m. and 8 p.m., except as 

noted. Tickets, $5; members, se- 

niors, and students, $4; series 
pass (three screenings), $12. 

Sept. 22 at 7:30 p.m., “The Best 
Films From Oberhausen 1991,” 
including Death of Stalinism in 
Bohemia, Ten Minutes Before 
the Flight of Icarus, Gasp, ...5/4 
The Comb, You Be Mother, 
Grabowski, House of Life, Let 
Anyone Say, There's No 
Change in Switzerland, and 


Don't Be Afraid. 


Nov. 1 at 5:45 p.m., Harun Faroc- 
ki’s Images of the World and In- 
scriptions of War and The Divi- 
sion of All Days. 

Nov. 1 at 8 p.m., Harun Farocki’s 
The Taste of Life, Betrayed, Be- 
tween Two Wars, and A Picture. 

Nov. 2 at 8 p.m., Farocki's Fire 
Which Cannot Be Put Out and 
As You See. 

Nov. 3 at 3 p.m., Life in the Feder- 
al Republic of Germany. 

Nov. 3 at 5:45 p.m., Words of the 
Chairman and Before Your 
Eyes—Vietnam. 

Nov. 3 at 8 p.m., Jean-Marie 
Straub and Daniele Huillet Make 
a film based on Franz Kafka's 
“America.” 

Nov. 8, 9, and 10, Nicolas 
Echevarria's Cabeza de Vaca. 
Nov. 22, 23, and 24, Dana Rot- 

berg's Intimidad. 

Nov. 29, 30, and Dec. 1, Jorge 
Fons's Rojo Amanecer. 

Dec. 6, 7, and 8, Marcela Fernan- 
dez Violante’s Nocturno Amor 
Que Te Vas, in Spanish only. 

Dec. 13, 14, and 15, Alejandro 
Jodorowsky's Santa Sangre. 

Dec. 27, 28, and 29, Maria No- 
varo’s Lola. 

Loews Theaters, Boston's 

biggest theater chain sticks to new 

Hollywood films and occasional 

foreign films. Individual cinemas 

are listed below. See the weekly 

Phoenix Arts listings for current 

schedules. 

— Beacon Hill, Government Cen- 
ter, 723-8110. 

— Cheri, opposite the Sheraton, 
Boston, 536-2870. 

— Cinema 57, Stuart St., near 
Park Sq., 482-1222. 

— Copley Place, 266-1300. 

— Fresh Pond, Fresh Pond Mall, 
Cambridge, 661-2900. 

— Harvard Square, Church St., 
Cambridge, 864-4581. 

— Janus, JFK St., Cambridge, 
661-3737. 

— Lexington, Mass Ave, Lexing- 
ton, 862-3260. 

— Nickelodeon, Comm Ave, 
Boston, 424-1500. 

— Paris, Boylston St., across from 
the Prudential Center, 267-8181. 

— Somerville, Rte. 93 at Assem- 
bly Square, Somerville, 628- 
7000. 

Massachusetts Institute of 

Technology, Cambridge, 253- 

8095. 

Sept. 23 at 7:30 p.m. in Room 10- 
250, The Political Game, the first 
of three Japanese “bad guy” 
films to be shown at MIT. Dona- 
tion, $3; two films, $5; all three 
films, $8. 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
267-9300, extension 300. Shows 
held in Remis Auditorium in the 
original language with English 
subtitles, except as noted. Single 
tickets, $4.50; box office one hour 
before each film, $5, except as 
noted. Subscriptions available 

Oct. 10 and 11 at 6 p.m. and 8 
p.m., and Oct. 13 at 1 p.m., Cyn- 
thia Scott's Strangers in Good 
Company 

Oct. 23 at 7:30 p.m., Judith 
Weschler presents the world 
premiére of her film Aaron 








Siskind: Making Pictures. Tick- 
ets, $6, $7 one hour before the 
show. 

Oct. 13 at 3 p.m., Oct. 17 at 6 
p.m., and Oct. 23 at 5:30 p.m., 
Irving Saraf and Allie Light’s /n 
the Shadow of the Stars: The 
Lives of Strangers. 

Nov. 22 and 29 and 5:30 p.m. and 
8 p.m., Nov. 30 at 3 p.m. and 8 
p.m., and Dec. 1 at 3 p.m., Hi- 
roshi Teshigahara’s Rikyu. 

Nov. 29 at 3:30 p.m., Nov. 30 at 1 
p.m. and 6:15 p.m., Dec. 1 at 1 
p.m., and Dec. 5 at 6 p.m., Aus- 
tralia's The Wonderful World of 


Dogs. 

Film Series: 

— Every Thurs. from Sept. 19 
through Oct. 3, “Contemporary 
Swedish Cinema,” featuring 
Suzanne Osten's The Guardian 
Angel and Carl-Gustaf Nykvist's 
Women on the Roof. Series of 
six programs, $18 and $20. 

— Every Fri. from Sept. 20 
through Oct. 4, “Young Japan- 
ese Cinema,” including Naoto 
Yamakawa's The New Morning 
of Billy the Kid, Hitoshi Yazaki's 
Afternoon Breezes, Shunichi Na- 
gasaki's The Enchantment, Sh- 
ion Sono’s Bicycle Sighs, and 
Go Riju's Zazie. Series of six 
programs, $18 and $20. 

Oct. 17 and 23, Lynn Margulie’s 
Andy Kaufman: Wrestling with 
Identity, featuring the art of the 
comic who portrayed Latka 
Gravas on TV's Taxi. Series of 
two programs, $7 and $8. 

Oct. 18 and 25, “New Animation.” 
Tickets, $12 and $14. Series of 
four programs, $12 and $14. 

Nov. 1 and 8, “New Italian Cine- 
ma,” featuring Marco Risi’s For- 
ever Mary and Franco Brusati's 
My Sleazy Uncle. Series of two 
programs, $7 and $8. 

Nov. 15 and 16, “Art History and 
Film.” Series of four programs, 
$12 and $14. 

Screening Room, Newburyport, 

(508) 462-FILM. The fall schedule 

had yet to be confirmed as this 

guide went to press; call for film 
and ticket information. Perfor- 

mance times, Thurs. and Sun. at 8 

p.m.; and Fri. and Sat. at 7 p.m. 

and 9 p.m. 

Somerville Main Library, 

Somerville, 623-5000. Shows be- 

gin every Thurs. at 6:30 p.m. in 

the Main Library. Admission free. 

Sept. 26, The Most Dangerous 
Game, about Count Zaroff hunt- 
ing humans on a desert island. 

Oct. 3, Gentle Giant, impetus of 
the TV series Gentle Ben. 

Oct. 10, Jean Renoir's The South- 
erner, about a family on a farm. 
Oct. 17, The Incredible Rocky 
Mountain Race, featuring the 

young Mark Twain. 

Oct. 24, Michael Curtiz directs Er- 
rol Flynn and Olivia de Havilland 
on the Sante Fe Trail. 

Oct. 31, Vincente Minelli's The 
Band Wagon, featuring the song 
“That's Entertainment.” 

Nov. 7, Alec Guinness as a skip- 
per in Captain Paradise. 

Nov. 14, Fred Zinnemann's classic 
adaptation of the James Jones 
novel From Here to Eternity. 

Nov. 21, /t's Always Fair Weather, 








co-directed by and starring Gene 
Kelly. 
Sterling and Francine Clark Art 
institute, Williamstown, (413) 458- 
9545. Films begin on Fri. at 1 p.m. 
and Sun. at 4 p.m. Admission free, 
except as noted. 
Oct. 18 and 20, The Quiet Collec- 
tor: Andrew W. Mellon Remem- 
bered and Mobile by Alexander 


Calder. 

Oct. 25 and 27, Of Time, Tombs, 
and Treasures: The Treasures 
of Tutankhamun and Ancient 
Moderns: Greek Island Art and 
Culture, 3000-2000 B.C. 

Nov. 1 and 3, Leonardo: Te Know 
How To See. 

Nov. 8 and 10, in Search of Rem- 
brandt. 

Nov. 15 and 17, The Eye of 
Thomas Jefferson and The 
American Vision. 

Nov. 22 and 24, On Loan from 
Russia: Forty-One French Mas- 
terpieces and David Smith, 
American Sculptor, 1906-1965. 

Dec. 8, Cecil B. DeMille’s The Ten 
Commandments, in which Charl- 
ton Heston parts the Red Sea. 
Admission, $3; members, $2.50; 
students, $2. 

The French Library Film Series, 

Boston, 266-4351. Screenings at 8 

p.m. Tickets, $4, $3 for members, 

except as noted. All films in 

French with English subtitles, ex- 

cept as noted. 

Sept. 20, Trois chambres a Man- 
hattan, adapted from Georges 
Simenon's novel Three Beds in 
Manhattan. 

Sept. 21 and 22, Max Ophuls's La 
Ronde, set in turn-of-the-century 
Vienna. 

Sept. 25 at 1:30 p.m., Max 
Ophuls's Earrings of Mme. de. . . 
Free. 

Sept. 27, 28, and 29, Max 
Ophuls's Lola Montes, set in 
19th-century Vienna. 

Oct. 18, 19, and 20, Luigi 
Comencini's adaptation of Pucci- 
ni's opera La Boheme. 

Oct. 23 at 1:30 p.m. and 5:15 
p.m., Tito Capobianco’s Manon 
and John Schlesinger's Les 
Contes d'Hoffman. Free. 

Oct. 25, 26, and 27, Francesco 
Domingo's rendition of Bizet's 
Carmen. 

Nov. 1, Robert Bresson’s Le Jour- 
nal d'un cure de campagne, also 
known as Diary of a Country 
Priest. 

Nov. 2 and 3, Bresson's Pickpock- 
et, loosely based on Crime and 
Punishment. 

Nov. 6 at 1:30 p.m., Bresson’'s 
Mouchette. Free. 

Nov. 8, 9, and 10, Bresson’s L’Ar- 
gent, his adaptation of Tolstoi's 
LeFauxbillet. 

Nov. 15, 16, and 17, Bresson's 
Lancelot du lac (Lancelot of the 
Lake). 

Nov. 20 at 1:30 p.m. and 5:15 
p.m., Jean-Luc Godard's Pierrot 
le fou. 

Nov. 22, 23, and 24, Anatole Lit- 
vak's De Mayerling a Sarajevo. 
Dec. 6, 7, and 8, Jean Delannoy’s 
L’Eternel retour, (The Eternal 

Return) for English-speakers. 

Dec. 11 at 1:30 p.m., Claude 

Sautet's Cesar et Rosalie. At 











5:15, Claire Denis’ Chocolat. 

Free. 

Dec. 13, 14, and 15, Bertrand Bii- 
er’s Trop belle pour toi, released 
in the U.S. as Too Beautiful For 
You. 

The Harvard Film Archive, Cam- 
bridge, 495-4700. Tickets, $5; stu- 
dents and seniors, $4. Double fea- 
tures, $8; students and seniors, 
$6. Special events, $6.50. Season 
series, $35 (does not include spe- 
cial events). 

Sept. 17 at 5:30 p.m., “Race and 
Ethnicity in American ‘Primitive’ 
Films” 1898-1907, featuring Col- 
ored Woman Bathing a Baby, 
The Gator and the Pickaninny, A 
Bucket of Cream Ale, The Chi- 
nese Heathen and the School- 
teacher, Cohen's Fire Sale, Un- 
cle Tom’s Cabin, and Colored 
Women Bathing. 

Sept. 17 at 8 p.m. and Sept. 19 at 
7 p.m., The Philadelphia Story, 
starring Katharine Hepburn as 
Tracy Lord. 

Sept. 20 at 7 p.m., The Enchant- 
ment, from Japan. 

Sept. 20 at 9 p.m., Afternoon 
Breezes, from Japan. 

Sept. 21 at 7 p.m. and 9 p.m., 
“Sensual Cinema: Three by Sogo 
Ishii,” including Shuffle, Master of 
Shiatsu, and 1/2 Mensch. 

Sept. 22 at 4 p.m. and 9 p.m., God 
Speed You: Black Emperor, 
from Japan. 

Sept. 22 at 7 p.m. and Sept 23 at 
5:30 p.m., The Man with a Movie 
Camera and Land without 
Bread. 

Sept. 23 at 8 p.m., Jane Austen in 
Manhattan. 

Sept. 24 at 5:30 p.m., “Movies and 
Race in the Progressive Era 
1904-1919,” including His Trust, 
His Trust Fulfilled, The Fight of 
Nations, Broken Doll, and Spy- 
ing the Spy. 

Sept. 24 at 8 p.m., Adam's Rib, ro- 
mantic comedy starring Spencer 
Tracy and Katharine Hepburn. 

Sept. 25 at 5:30 p.m. and 8 p.m., 
Germany Year Zero, from Italy. 

Sept. 27 at 7 p.m. and 9 p.m., 
Zazie, from Japan. 

Sept. 28 at 7 p.m., Paradise View. 

Sept. 28 at 9 p.m., Funeral of Ros- 
es. 


Sept. 29 at 4 p.m. and 9:30 p.m., 
New Morning of Billy the Kid, 
from Japan. 

Sept. 29 at 7 p.m. and Sept. 30 at 
5:30 p.m., Water and Power and 
The Yellow Cruise. 

Sept. 30 at 8 p.m., Love on the 
Ground. 

Oct. 1 at 5:30 p.m. and Oct. 2 at 8 
p.m., “The History of Race 
Movies,” including The Scar of 
Shame and Black Shadows on a 
Silver Screen. 

Oct. 1 at 8 p.m., Charles Boyer 
tries to drive Ingrid Bergman 
crazy in Gaslight. 

Oct. 2 at 5:30 p.m., Vittorio de 
Sica's The Bicycle Thief, about a 
man whose life depends on his 


bicycle. 

Oct. 3 at 8 p.m., Le Coup de 
Grace, featuring Noelle Cham- 
brum in person. Special event. 

Oct. 4 at 7 p.m., US premiére of 
Why Havel? and Vojtec Jasny in 
person. Special event. 

Oct. 4 at 9 p.m., Vojtec Jasny pre- 
sents his The Cassandra Cat. 
Special event. 

Oct. 5 at 7 p.m., The Case of the 
Young Hangman. 

Oct. 5 at 9 p.m., Report on the 
Party and Guests. 
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Oct. 6 at 4 p.m., The Cassandra 
Cat. 


Oct. 6 at 7 p.m. and Oct. 7 at 5:30 
p.m., El Nino Fidencio. 

Oct. 6 at 9 p.m., Lilies of the Field. 

Oct. 7 and 9 at 8 p.m., Jesus of 
Montreal. 


Oct. 8 at 5:30 p.m., “Better than 
White Voices,” including King Vi- 
dor's Hallelujah and St. Louis 
Blues, featuring Eartha Kitt. 

Oct. 8 at 8 p.m., Frank Capra's /t 
Happened One Night, the film 
that launched the screwball 

craze of the ‘30s. 

Oct. 11 at 7 p.m., Funeral Cere- 
mony. 

Oct. 11 at 9 p.m., Eric Rentschler 
presents the US premiére of The 
Wail. Special event. 

Oct. 12 at 7 p.m., End of a Priest. 

Oct. 12 at 9 p.m., Ali My Good 
Coun ; 

Oct. 13 at 4 p.m. and 9 p.m., 
Birds, Orphans, Fools. 

Oct. 13 at 7 p.m. and Oct. 16 at 8 
p.m., Herdsmen of the Sun, In 
Continuo, One Day More, and 
People on the Beach. 

Oct. 15 at 5:30 p.m., “Hollywood 
Melodrama and Race,” including 
Imitation of Life and Symphony 
in Black. 

Oct. 15 at 8 p.m., Leo McCarey's 
screwball comedy about divorce, 
The Awful Truth. 

Oct. 16 at 5:30 p.m., Italy's The 
Eclipse. 

Oct. 18 at 7 p.m., Elia Suleiman 
presents the US premiére of The 
Gulf War and After. Special 
event. 

Oct. 18 at 9 p.m., New England 
premiére of Canticle of the 
Stones. 

Oct. 19 at 5:30 p.m., “Uprising: 
Videotapes on the Palestinian 
Resistance,” including “Uprising: 
Prog 1,” The Shelter, and The 
Stone Throwers. 

Oct. 19 at 6:30 p.m., “Uprising: 
Prog 2,” Measures of Distance, 
Eyes Skinned, and Nazareth in 
August. 

Oct. 19 at 7 p.m., Canticle of the 
Stones. 

Oct. 19 at 7:30 p.m., “Uprising: 
Prog 3” and War Generation: 
Beirut. 

Oct. 19 at 8:30 p.m., “Uprising: 
Prog 4” and Intifada: Introduc- 
tion to the End of an Argument. 

Oct. 19 at 9 p.m., New England 
premiére of A Door to the Sky. 

Oct. 20 at 4 p.m., Canticle to the 
Stones. 

Oct. 20 at 5:30 p.m., “Uprising: 
Prog 2.” 

Oct. 20 at 6:30 p.m., “Uprising: 
Prog 3.” 

Oct. 20 at 7 p.m. and Oct. 21 at 
5:30 p.m., Land of Silence and 
Darkness. 

Oct. 20 at 7:30 p.m., Elia 
Suleiman presents “Uprising: 

." Special event. 
Oct. 20 at 9 p.m., A Door to the 


Sky. 
Oct. 21 at 7:30 p.m., A Story of 
Floating Weeds, with live piano 
iment 


Oct. 21 at 9:15 p.m., Variety 
Lights. 

Oct. 22 at 5:30 p.m. and Oct. 23 at 
8 p.m., “Hollywood's Green Pas- 
tures,” featuring The Green Pas- 
tures and Cab Calloway’s Jitter- 
bug Party. 

Oct. 22 at 8 p.m., Camille, a Greta 
Garbo tearjerker. 

Oct. 24 at 7 p.m., Charles Burnett 
presents his To Sleep with 
Anger, starring Danny Glover. 


event. 

Oct. 24 at 9 p.m., Robert 
Townsend presents his Five 
Heartbeats. Special event. 

Oct. 25 at 7 p.m. and 9 p.m., Peter 
Anthony Andrews presents his 
The Importance of Being 
Earnest, the first adaptation of 
the Oscar Wilde play that stars 
an all-black cast. Special event. 

Oct. 26 at 5:30 p.m., “Uprising: 
Prog 3.” 

Oct. 26 at 6:30 p.m., “Uprising: 
Prog 4.” 

Oct. 26 at 7 p.m., New England 
premiére of the Arab Night of the 
Jackal. 


Oct. 26 at 7:30 p.m., “Uprising: 
Prog 1.” 

Oct. 26 at 8:30 p.m., “Uprising: 
Prog 2.” 

Oct. 26 at 9 p.m. and Oct. 27 at 4 
p.m., New England premiére of 
the Arab The Dupes. 

Oct. 27 at 5:30 p.m., “Uprising: 
Prog 4.” 

Oct. 27 at 6:30 p.m., “Uprising: 
Prog 1.” 

Oct. 27 at 7 p.m., “A History of 
Brakhage,” including the world 
premiére of Thigh Line Lyre Tri- 
angular, Two: Creely/McClure, 
The Act of Seeing With One's 
Own Eyes, Hymn to Her, Night- 
mare Series, RR, Kindering, and 
|-Dreaming. 

Oct. 27 at 7:30 p.m., “Uprising: 
Prog 2.” 

Oct. 27 at 8:30 p.m., “Uprising: 
Prog 3.” 

Oct. 27 at 9 p.m., Night of the 
Jackal. 

Oct. 28 at 5:30 p.m., “A History of 
Brakhage.” 

Oct. 28 at 8 p.m., An Actor's Re- 
venge. 

Oct. 29 at 5:30 p.m., Paradise in 
Harlem and Boogie Woogie 
Dream. 

Oct. 29 at 8 p.m., Smiles of a 
Summer Night. 

Oct. 30 at 5:30 p.m., Accattone. 

Oct. 30 at 8 p.m., An Actor's Re- 
venge. 

Wellesley Free Library, Welles- 

ley, 235-1610. Shows begin every 

Thurs. at 2 p.m. and 7:30 p.m. 

Free. 

— September is “Charlies Boyer 
month.” 

Sept. 12, Gaslight, directed by 
George Cukor. 

Sept. 19, Cluny Brown, directed by 
Ernst Lubitsch. 

Sept. 26, The Earrings of Madame 
de... , directed by Max Ophuls. 

— October is “Raymond Massey 
month.” 

Oct. 3, The Hurricane, directed by 
John Ford. 

Oct. 10, The Woman in the Win- 
dow, directed by Fritz Lang. 

Oct. 17, Abe Lincoin in Illinois, di- 
rected by John Cromwell. 

Oct. 31, This Old Dark House, di- 
rected by James Whale. 

— November is “Danny Kaye 
month.” 

Nov. 7, WonderMan. 

Nov. 14, The Secret Life of Walter 
Mitty, based on the short story 
by James Thurber. 

Nov. 21, The Court Jester. 

— December is “Paul Muni 
month.” 

Dec. 5, Scarface, directed by 
Howard Hawks. 

Dec. 12, | Am a Fugitive from a 
Chain Gang, directed by Mervyn 
LeRoy. 

Dec. 19, The Story of Louis Pas- 
teur, directed by William Dieter- 
le, for which Muni won an Oscar. 


FALL PREVIEW 


PART TWO * 


Dec. 26, The Life of Emile Zola, di- 
rected by Dieterie. 
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Our riches are manifest in the 
large variety of museums available 
for visiting — ancient jewelry and 
Venetian lace, the foreign and the 
familiar. Explore and educate 
yourself to the grand diversity of 
life. Most museums offer reduced 
or free admission in off-peak 
hours. 


Art Complex Museum, Duxbury, 

934-6634. Open Wed. through 

Sun. from 1 to 4 p.m. Free. 

Through Oct. 27, “Homage to 
Wood,” art from the permanent 
collection and loaned art related 
to trees. “Rotations,” selections 
from the museum's permanent 
collection. “Director's Choice,” 
the director's favorite prints from 
the collection. 

Nov. 6 through Jan. 12, 1992, 
“Boston Printmakers and the 
Practiced Eye,” selected works 
by artists who teach. 

Boston Children’s Museum, 

Boston, 426-8855. See Special 

Events. 

Boston University Art Gallery, 

Boston, 353-3329. Open Mon. 

through Fri. 10 a.m. to 4 p.m., and 

on Sat. and Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m. 

Free. 

Nov. 1 through Dec. 15: “The 
Worth of the Human Being: 
Medicine, Public Health, and 
Ethics in Germany 1918-1945,” 
medical practices in interwar 
Germany, an exhibition orga- 
nized by the Federal German 
Medical Association. 

Bowdoin College Museum of Art 

Brunswick, (207)725-3000. Open 

Tues. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 

5 p.m. and on Sun. from 2 to 5 

p.m. Free. The museum's perma- 

nent collection includes substantial 

holdings of the work of Winslow 

Homer, Rockwell Kent, and John 

Sloan. 

Through Sept. 29: “The View 
Camera.” 

Through Oct. 6: “Trees,” works ex- 
ploring the symbolic image of 
the tree throughout history. 

Sept. 26 through Dec. 15: “The 
Here and the Hereafter: Images 
of Paradise in Islamic Art,” in- 
cluding calligraphy, prayer rugs, 
engravings, and examples of Is- 
lamic architecture. 

Oct. 1 through Nov. 3: “Mixing the 
the Elements: Science and Art in 

* American Culture.” 

Oct. 8 through Jan. 31, 1992: 
“Twentieth Century Art: Selec- 
tions from the Permanent Col- 
lections.” 

Nov. 5 through Dec. 1: “Rem- 
brandt and his Contemporaries.” 

Concord Museum, Concord, 

(508) 369-9609. Open Mon. 

through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 4:30 

p.m., and on Sun from 1-4 p.m. 

Admission, $5. Seniors, $3. Stu- 

dents, $2. The museum houses an 

extensive collection of Thoreau ar- 
tifacts, as well as Ralph Waldo 

Emerson's study, arranged as it 

was at the philosopher's death. On 

Sept. 22, the museum will open a 

new wing. 

Crite House Museum, Boston, 

266-3086. Open by appointment 

only. The Crite House Museum is 
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the home of Allan Crite, an artist 
and Boston resident for over half a 
century. The museum exists to 
give people the chance to see a 
working artist's studio, and to get a 
glimpse of Boston from years 


gone by. 

Custom House Maritime Muse- 

um, Newburyport (508)462-8681. 

Open from Mon. through Sat. from 

10 a.m. to 4 p.m., and on Sun. 

from 1 to 4 p.m. Admission, $3. 

Seniors, $2. Students, $1.50. 

Ongoing exhibits: “Faith, Hope, 
and Love: Families Sail the 
Seas,” artifacts from 19th-centu- 
ry immigrant families; “Rose- 
bee,” contemporary American 
marine folk art; and “Sailor's 
Sky,” sights a Newburyport 
sailor sees by day and by 
night. 

Danforth Museum of Art Fram- 

ingham, (508) 620-0500. Open 

Wed. through Sun. from noon to 5 

p.m. Admission, $3. Students and 

seniors, $2. 

Through Nov. 10: “Spanish Prints 
in the Eighties,” an exhibition or- 
ganized by the Spanish Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs surveying the 
best printmakers of the last 
decade. 

DeCordova Museum and Sculp- 

ture Park, Lincoln, 259-8355. 

Oct. 17, at 7:30 p.m., May Stevens 
and Civia Rosenberg discuss 
their joint exhibition, “Crossings.” 
Free with museum admission. 

Oct. 20, at 3 p.m., artists Peggy 
Diggs and Leila Daw will discuss 
their works, which are included 
in the exhibition, “Land, Sea, 
Sky.” Free with museum admis- 
sion. 

Oct. 27, at 3 p.m., curator Nick 
Capasso leads a gallery talk on 
the “Land, Sea, Sky” exhbition, 
paying special attention to how it 
was organized. Free with muse- 
um admission. 

Fuller Museum of Art, Brockton, 

(508) 588-6000. Open Wed. 

through Sun. from noon to 5 p.m. 

Admission, $2. Students and se- 

niors, $1. 

Through Sept. 20: “Recent Acqui- 
sitions,” historical and contem- 
porary American fine and deco- 
rative arts. 

Oct. 6 through Jan. 5, 1992: “Sky- 
works,” contemporary art quilts 
exploring the theme of the sky. 

Harvard Semitic Museum, Cam- 

bridge, 495-4631. Open Mon. 

through Fri. from 11 a.m. to 5 

p.m., and on Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m. 

Admission, $3. Students and se- 

niors, $1. 

Nov. 4 through Jan 3, 1992: “The 
City of David: Discoveries from 
the Excavations,” artifacts from 
the City of David spanning 3000 
years, including an ancient toilet. 

Harvard University Art Muse- 
ums, Cambridge, 495-9400. Open 
Tues. through Sun. from 10 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. Admission, $4. Students 
and seniors, $2.50. Free on Satur- 
day mornings. 
— Arthur M. Sackler Museum, 
Sept. 28 through Nov. 24: “Her- 
itage of the Brush: The Roy and 
Marilyn Papp Collection of Chi- 
nese Painting,” a selection of 
works from the 15th through the 
19th centuries that show how 
styles were passed from master 
painters to their followers and de- 
scendants. 

— Fogg Art Museum, Sept. 28 

through Nov. 24: “Revolution in 

Relief: Woodcut, Wood-Engraving, 
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and Relief Etching in Europe in 

America 1890-1930,” prints by 

Munch, Matisse, and others who 

resuscitated “relief” printing after a 

period of decline as an art form. 

— Busch-Reisinger Museum, 

Oct. 1: Re-opening to the public in 

the new Werner Otto Hall. 

Higgins Armory Museum, 

Worcester, (508) 853-6015. Open 

Tues. through Sat. 10 a.m. to 4 

p.m., and on Sun. from noon to 4 

p.m. Admission, $4.25. Seniors, 

$3.50. Students, $3.25. The imple- 

ments of war from days gone by. 

Opening Sept. 28: “Worcester at 
War: On the Battlefield,” com- 
memorating the 50th anniver- 
sary of America's entry into 
World War II. 

Hood Museum of Art, Hanover, 

(603)646-2808. Open Tues. 

through Fri. from 11 a.m. to 5 

p.m., and on Sat. and Sun. from 

9:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. Free. 

Sept. 21 through Nov. 24: “The 
Age of the Marvelous,” things 
exotic and extraordinary as de- 
picted in European art during the 
16th and 17th centuries. 

Institute of Contemporary Art, 

Boston, 266-5152. Open Wed. 

and Sun. from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m., 

and on Thurs. through Sat. from 

11 a.m. to 8 p.m. Admission, $4. 

Students, $3. Seniors, $1.50. Free 

on Thurs. after 5 p.m. 

Through Oct. 6: “William Wegman: 
Paintings, Drawing, Pho- 
tographs, Videotapes,” the US 
premiere of an exhibition by 
Wegman, who is best known for 
his fixation on his dogs, Fay Ray 
and Man Ray, in a variety of 
poses and costumes. 

Oct. 25 through Jan. 5, 1992: “El 
Corazén Sangrante/The Bleed- 
ing Heart,” the first. major exhibi- 
tion to link recent Mexican, 
Cuban, and Chicano artists to 
Aztec iconography and Catholic 
religious traditions. 

Isabella Stewart Gardner Muse- 

um, Boston, 566-1401. Open 

Tues. through Sun. from noon to 5 

p.m. Admission, $6. Students and 

seniors, $3. 

Through Jan. 6, 1992: “Exploring 
Treasures of the Isabella Stew- 
art Gardner Museum II: Introduc- 
ing the World of Textiles,” fabrics 
from 11 countries and six cen- 
turies. 

Massachusetts Institute of 

Technology 

— List Visual Arts Center, 253- 

4680. Open Mon. through Fri. from 

noon to 6 p.m., and on Sat. and 

Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m. Free. 

Oct. 4 through Nov. 24: “Jana 
Sterbak: States of Being,” an 
overview of the Czech-born 
artist'$ sculptures focusing on 
the body, on clothing, and on the 
private space of the bedroom. 

Sept. 15 through Nov. 24: “May 
Sun: Fugitive Landing,” an in- 
Sstallation exploring the corrup- 
tion of power and the coexis- 
tence of good and evil. Until its 
Oct. 4 completion, viewers are 
encouraged to observe the 
work-in-progress. 

— MIT Museum, 253-4444. Open 

Tues. through Fri. from 9 a.m. to 5 

p.m., and on Sat. and Sun. from 1 

to 5 p.m. Donation, $2. 

Through Sept. 15: “Postcards from 
Ogunquit,” 60 pochades, or 
quick oil sketches, from the turn 
of the century by Charles H. 
Woodbury. 

Continued on page 22 
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Sept. 20 through Dec. 15: “Buck- 
minster Fuller: Harmonizing Na- 
ture, Humanity and Technolo- 
gy,” geometric constructions, 
models, drawings of experimen- 
tal furniture, and other artifacts 
from the late philosopher/scien- 
tist. 

— Compton Gallery, 253-4444. 

Mon. through Fri. from 9 a.m. to 5 

p.m. Free. 

Through Sept. 21: “Crazy after 
Calculus: Humor at MIT,” a his- 
tory of “hacks,” the elaborate 
practical jokes for which MIT 
students are famous. 

Museum of American Textile 

History, North Andover, 

(508)686-0191. Open Tues. 

through Fri. from 10 a.m. to 5 

p.m., and on Sat. and Sun. from 1 

to 5 p.m. Admission, $3. Students 

and seniors, $2. 

Sept. 29: Fifth Annual Spinning 
Day. Learn to spin using a vari- 
ety of techniques and wheels. 

Oct. 6 through Jan. 12, 1992: 
“NEWS '91: Contemporary 
Handweaving,” a juried exhibi- 
tion feauring decorative and 
wearable textiles from the New 
England Weavers’ Seminar. 

Museum of Fine Arts, 465 Hunt- 
ington Ave. Boston, 267-9300 . 
Tues. through Sun. 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m., Wed. until 10 p.m.; West 
Wing open Thurs. and Fri. until 10 
p.m. Admission $6, $5 when the 
West Wing only is open, $5 for se- 
niors and students, $3 for children 
6 to 17, free for children under 6, 
free for all on Wed. 4 to10 p.m. 
Tues.through Fri.: introductory 
walks through all collections begin 
at 10:30 a.m. and 2 p.m.; “Paint- 
ing and Decorative Arts Walks” 
begin at 11:30 a.m.; “Asian, Egyp- 
tian, and Classical Walks” begin at 
1 p.m. Introductory tours are also 
offered Sat. at 11 a.m. and 1:30 
p.m. Spanish-language tours be- 
gin at 11:30 a.m. on the first Sat. 
of the month. Call ext. 368 for in- 
formation about adult group tours, 
ext. 310 for information about 
youth group tours, or ext. 302 for 
information about tours for dis- 
abled and visually impaired visi- 
tors. 

Through Aug. 4: “Witness to 
America's Past: Two Centuries 
of Collecting by the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society,” 
featuring 160 items from the So- 
ciety collection that illuminate vi- 
tal episodes and personalities in 
American history. Includes the 
gilded grasshopper weather- 
vane from Faneuil Hall; Paul Re- 
vere's hand-colored etching of 
the Boston Massacre; and a 
copy of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, hand-written by 
Thomas Jefferson. 

Through Sept. 1: “Pleasures of 
Paris from Daumier to Picasso,” 
exploring amusements that were 
part of Parisian life in the last 
quarter of the 19th century, as 
seen in paintings, prints, draw- 
ings, photographs, and posters 
of the period. 

Through Sept. 29: “American 
Screenprints: 1930s-1960s,” 
featuring works by Ralston 
Crawford, Ben Shahn, Andy 
Warhol, Roy Lichtenstein, and 
Ed Ruscha. In the foyer through 
Jan. 5: “Yankee Brass Band In- 
struments,” featuring examples 
of important brass instruments 
made in the New England area 
during the 19th century. 

Through Oct. 6: “Boston a la 
Mode: Fashionable Dress 
1760s-1960s,” featuring 37 
mannequins costumed in gowns 
worn by individuals from such 
notable families as Adams, Fa- 
neuil, Revere, and Kennedy, as 
well as a collection of 18th-cen- 
tury apparel. 

Through Nov. 3: “interrogating 
Identity,” works by black artists 
from England, Canada, and the 
US. 

Oct. 2 through Jan. 19, 1992: “Ma- 
tisse, Picasso, and Impression- 
ist Masters from the Cone Col- 
lection” features paintings draw- 
ings and sculpture by such 
artists as Cezanne, Gaugin, and 
the big guys. 

Dec. 7 through March 8, 1992: 
“Beuys and Warhol,” the artist 
as shaman and star. 

Museum of Our National Her- 

itage, Lexington, 861-6659. Open 

Mon. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 

5 p.m., and on Sun. from noon to 

5 p.m. Free. 

Through Nov. 17: “Schuetzenfest: 
A German-American Tradition,” 
the evolution of the European 
folk tradition in America, and its 
influence on the American 
firearms industry. 

Through Jan. 12, 1992: “Any Un- 
common Thing: Pewter from the 
Museum's Collection,” 18th-cen- 
tury artifacts from baby bottles 
to sundials. 

Oct. 6 through March 15, 1992: 
“Virginia's Children,” portraits 
and other artifacts of Southern 
merchant and planter children of 
the 18th and 19th centuries. 

Museum of Science, Boston, 

723-2500. See Special Events. 

Portland Museum of Art, Port- 

land, Maine (207) 775-6148. Open 

Tues. thourgh Sat. from 10 a.m. to 
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5 p.m., Thurs. until 9 p.m., and on 

Sun. from noon until 5 p.m. Ad- 

mission, $3.50. Students and se- 

niors, $2.50. 

Through Oct. 13: “Impressionism 
and Post-impressionism: The 
Collector's Passion,” an exhibi- 
tion drawn from the private col- 
lections of families who summer 
in Maine. 

Nov. 6 through Jan. 19, 1992: 
“Late Medieval and Early Re- 
naissance tlluminated Manu- 
scripts,” handwritten books fea- 
turing pictures and ornamenta- 
tion of Bibles and prayer books 
from Western Europe. 

Rhode Island School of Design 

Museum of Art, Providence, 

(401) 521-5010. Open Tues., 

Wed., Fri., and Sat. from 10:30 

a.m. to 5 p.m., on Thurs. from 

noon to 8 p.m., and on Sun. from 

2 to 5 p.m. Admission, $2. 

Through Oct. 6: “British Painting 
from the Seventeenth to the 
Nineteenth Centuries,” works by 
Henry Raeburn, Augustus John, 
John Constable, and William 
Powell Frith, highlighting portrai- 
ture. 

Through Oct. 6: “Hiroshige's 
Landscape Prints,"Japanese 
prints from the mid-nineteenth 
century. 

Through Oct. 13: “Women's Cos- 
tume in the Late Qing Dynasty,” 
Chinese dress from dragon 
robes to skirts and short jackets. 

Sept. 20 through Nov. 10: “African 
Improvisation: Textiles from the 
Indianapolis Museum of Art,” 
weaving from Ghana, Zaire, and 
Nigeria. 

Sept. 20 through Nov. 10: “Ameri- 
can Literary Posters of the 
1890s,” highlights of the “poster 
mania” that swept the U.S. at 
the turn of the century and her- 
alded a new era of advertising. 

Sept. 20 through Nov. 10: “The 
Monumental Ideal: Bronze 
Sculpture in America, 1890- 
1940," commemorative sculp- 
ture as well as garden statuary 
and other decorative objects by 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens, Paul 
Manship, and others. 

Sept. 20 through Nov. 10: “Follow- 
ing the Light: Impressionist 
Painting by Frank Weston Ben- 


son. 

Oct. 18 through Jan. 26, 1992: 
“European Painting and Sculp- 
ture, ca. 1770-1937," highlights 
of the museum's collection of 
Neoclassical, Impressionist, Vic- 
torian, and Cubist work. 

Oct. 18 through Jan. 12, 1992: 
“Resist Dyeing in Asian Tex- 
tiles,” patterning through resist 
dyeing, which prevents dye pen- 
etration. 

Nov. 22 through Feb. 9: “Oriental 
Rugs Through the Collector's 
Eye,” rugs and other weavings 
from Turkey, Iran, and China. 

Rose Art Museum, Waltham, 

736-3434. Open Tues. through 

Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m., and on 

Thurs. until 9 p.m. Free. 

Sept. 19 through Nov. 3: “Insight 
on Site: The Lois Foster Exhibi- 
tion of Boston Area Artists,” 
mixed media environments by 
Andrew Benson, Geoff Benson, 
Ellen Driscoll and Lillian Hsu- 
Flanders. 

Nov. 21 through Jan. 5, 1992: 
“Grahame Weinbren: Sonata 
and Selections from the Perma- 
nent Collection,” interactive 
video dealing with traumatic 
male/female relationships from 
Tolstoy, Freud, and the Bible. 

School of the Museum of Fine 

Arts, Boston, 267-6100. Gross- 

man Gallery open Mon. through 

Fri. from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m., and on 

Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and 

on Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m. Free. 

Sept. 27 through Oct. 17: “The 
1991 Boit Competition,” featur- 
ing the summer creations of re- 
turing students at the Museum 
School. 


Oct. 28 through Nov. 21: “Student 
Exhibition,” a juried exhibition of 
works in all media by current 
students of the Museum School. 

Springfield Library and Muse- 

ums 


— George Walter Vincent Smith 
Art Museum, (413)733-4214. 
Open Thurs. through Sun. from 
noon to 4 p.m. 

Sept. 15 through Oct. 13: “Josh 
Simpson: Glass Work,” over 60 
pieces including goblets, vases, 
platters, “planets,” and glass 
sculpture. 

Oct. 27 through Jan. 5, 1992: “Eye 
of the Angel: Native American 
Indian Art from the Charles Der- 
by Collection,” traditional 19th- 
and 20th-century work from 
across the country, ranging from 
beadwork to basketry to clothing 
to sculpture. 

— Museum of Fine Arts, (413) 

732-6092. Open Wed. from noon 

to 4 p.m., and on Fri. through Sun. 

from noon to 4 p.m. 

Sept. 15 through Oct. 13: “Art 
Scene: Hanlyn Davies and 
Robert Mallary,” large-scale 
paintings, offset lithographs, as- 
semblages, and computer 
graphics. 

Oct. 20 through Nov. 17: “Art 
Scene: Chester Michalik and 
Thomas Young,” photography 
and assemblages. 
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— Springfield Science Museum, 
(413) 733-1194. Open Thurs. 
through Sun. from noon to 4 p.m. 
Stamford Museum & Nature 
Center, Stamford, CT, (203) 322- 
1646. Open Mon. through Sat. 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sun. 
from 1 to 5 p.m. Free. 

Oct. 6 through Mar.1 , 1992: “Cle- 
tus Johnson: Theaters,” facades 
of imaginary theaters in wall- 
hung boxes, recreating the 
styles of the early 20th century. 

Oct. 13 through Nov. 3: “Four 
Winners,” the latest works by 
Mary Barnes, Hoby Rosen, 
Katharine Schwartz, and Sara 
Stites. 

Sterling and Francine Clark Art 

Institute, Williamstown, (413) 

458-9545. Open Tues. through 

Sun. 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Free. 

Sept. 21 through Jan. 5, 1992: 
“Empires Restored, Elysium Re- 
visited: The Art of Sir Lawrence 
Alma-Tadema,” paintings and 
works on paper by the lost Vic- 
torian classicist. 

Sept. 21 through Jan. 5, 1992: 
“From Victoria to George: A Cal- 
valcade of British Art and Let- 
ters,” a survey of literary and vi- 
sual arts in the Victorian Age. 

The Computer Museum, Boston, 

423-6758. See Special Events. 

Thornton W. Burgess Museum, 

East Sandwich, (508) 888-6870. 

Open Mon. through Sat. from 10 

a.m. to 4 p.m., and on Sun. from 1 

to 4 p.m. Admission is by dona- 

tion. 

Through Nov. 1: “Thornton W. 
Burgess: Environmental Pio- 
neer,” a look at the life of the 
children's author and conserva- 
tionist. 

Through Nov. 1: “Watercolors,” 
scenes from nature by Pat 
Rogers. 

Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, 

(203) 247-9111. Open Tues. 

through Sun. from 11 a.m. to 5 

p.m. Admission, $3. Students and 

seniors, $1.50. Free on Thurs- 

days. 

Through Feb 1, 1992: “Open 
Mind: The LeWitt Collection,” 
works by conceptual artist Sol 
LeWitt from his own collection. 

Sept. 22 through Dec. 31: “Sacred 
and Secular: Late Medieval and 
Early Renaissance Art,” paint- 
ings, illuminated manuscripts, 
and gilt wooden sculptures from 
Northern Europe. 

Sept. 29 through Nov. 17: “lan 
Hamilton Finlay/MATRIX 116,” 
the first exhibition in America for 
the Scottish concrete poet and 

artist, including sculp- 


landscape 
ture and photographs. 

Nov. 13 through April 5, 1992: 
“The Way We Wore: American 
Costumes and Portraits,” paint- 
ings and decorative arts 
the development of a distinctly 
American style. 

Williams College Museum of 

Art, Williamstown, (413) 597- 

2429. Open Mon. through Sat. 

from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on 

Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m. Free. 

Through Sept. 29: “Companions in 
Art: William and Marguerite Zo- 
rach,” paintings and sculpture in 
stone and bronze by a couple 
who were instrumental in introd- 
cuing European modernism into 
American art. 

Through Oct. 27: “Fugitive Colors 
and Other Issues in Conserva- 
tion,” an exhibition illustrating 
the difficulties of preserving art, 
featuring the works of Charles 
and Maurice Prendergast. 

Through Dec. 8: “Maurice Pren- 
dergast in the Teens,” paintings 
following the development of 
Prendergast from a imitator of 
Cézanne and Matisse to a high- 
ly individual artist. 

Sept. 14 through Dec. 22: “Art- 
works: Marcy Hermansader, 
Abilites and Diabilities,” art high- 
lighting the difficulties of the 


Sept. 28 through May 17, 1992: 
“Art Since 1945,” works from the 
museum's permanent collection, 
including Andy Warhol, Ida Ap- 
plebroog, Tom Otterness, and 
others. . 


Oct. 12 through Mar. 1, 1992: “As- 
suming the Guise: African 
Masks Considered and Recon- 
sidered,” an exhibition address- 
ing both the visual impact of the 
mask as an art object and the 
effects of cultural bias on the in- 
terpretation of art. 

Also see listing in Photography. 

Worcester Art Museum, Worces- 

ter, (508) 799-4406. Open Tues. 

through Fri. from 11 a.m. to 4 

p.m., on Thurs. until 8 p.m., on 

Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and 

on Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m. Admis- 

sion, $4. Students and seniors, 

$2.50. Free on Sat. from 10 a.m. 

to noon. 

Through Dec. 1: “The Second 
Wave: American Abstraction of 
the 1930s and 1940s, Selec- 
tions from the Penny and Elton 
Yasuna Collection,” paintings by 
Emil Bistram, Byron Browne, 
Carl Holty and others. 

Through Dec. 8: “Counterpoint to 
Abstraction: American Realism 
1920-1950,” paintings from the 
museum's collection featuring 
works by Hopper, O'Keeffe, 
Benton, and others. 
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Sept. 22 through Nov. 17: “A 
Spectrum of Innovation: Color in 
American Printmaking 1980- 
1960,” relief, intaglio, lithography 
and serigraphy by Cassatt, 
Prendergast, Dow, Sheeler, 
Davis, and others. 

Oct. 17 through 20: “Tribute to Flo- 
ra,” fresh- and dried-flower ar- 
rangements inspired by works of 
art throughout the museum. 

Nov. 17 through Feb. 23, 1992: 
“Insights: Renée Green,” a site- 
specific installation investigating 
how the United States has de- 
fined itself and the ways inwhich 
museums help create a national 
identity. 

Yale University Art Gallery, New 

Haven, CT, (203) 432-0600. Open 

Tues. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 

5 p.m., and on Sun. from 2 to 5 

p.m. Free. 

Through Sept. 29: “Noble Simplici- 
ty and Silent Greatness,” neo- 
classical art from the 18th and 
19th centuries. 

Sept. 17 through Nov. 10: “Art or 
Theory? Minimal and Conceptu- 
al Prints,” prints by Frank Stella, 
Brice Marden, Sol DeWitt and 
others placed in juxtaposition 
with texts by artists, critics, and 
historians, in an attempt to ex- 
pose how the art of the 1960s 
and ‘70s redefined the nature of 
the art object. 

Oct. 24 through Jan. 5, 1992: 
“Félix Vallotton: A Retrospec- 
tive,” paintings, drawings, and 
prints from the turn of the centu- 
ry by the Swiss-born artist. 

Nov. 20 through Jan. 12, 1992: 
“The Pear: French Graphic Arts 
in the Golden Age of Carica- 
ture,” comic illustrations of the 
“citizen-king,” Louis-Philippe. 





More than just snapshots. These 
exhibits feature both pure pieces 
and mixed media. Come see what 
someone who knows what they're 
doing with that little black box can 
really achieve. 


88 Room, Allston, 442-8736. Open 
Thurs. and Fri., 5 to 8 p.m., and on 
Sat. from noon to 6 p.m. Nov. 23 
through Dec. 21: “Famous,” an ex- 
hibition of cibachromes by Sid 
Limitz. 

Addison Gallery of American 
Art, Andover, (508) 749-4015. 
Open Tues. through Sat. from 10 


a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sun. fram 1 

to 5 p.m. 

Oct. 18 through Dec. 15: “Motion 
and Document — Sequence and 
Time: Edward Muybridge and 
Contemporary American Photog- 
raphy.” 

Art Complex Museum, Duxbury, 

934-6634. Open Wed. through 

Sun. from 1 to 4 p.m. Free. 

Nov. 8 through Jan. 12, 1992: 
“Family Pictures and Stories,” 
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photographs by Carrie Mae 
Weems. 
Barn Gallery, Ogunquit, Maine 
(207) 646-5370. Open Mon. 
through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m., and on Sun. from 2 to 5 p.m. 
Through Sept. 29: photographs by 
Berenice Abbott. 
Bates Arts Resource Center 
Gallery, Boston, 266-1386. Open 
Mon. through Fri. from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. 
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Sept. 28 through Dec. 31: “Teen 
TV,” a photo-documentary exhi- 
bition which chronicles the cre- 
ation of television programs with 
children as actors, writers, and 
technicians. 

The French Library Gallery, 

Boston, 266-4351. Open Tues., 

Fri., and Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 

p.m., and-on-Wed: and Thurs. 

from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. 

Oct. 1 through. 8: “Le Dernier Voy- 
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“CLOSE BUT NO CIGAR”: Irene Segalove has a retrospective of her work at the Photographic Resource Center. 


age,” an exhibition of pho- 
tographs and documents relating 
to Marguerite Yourcenar. 

Oct. 15 through 31: “George Sand: 
The Great Woman in a Great 
Man's World,” an exhibition of 
photographs and documents. 

Nov. 5 through 27: an exhibition of 
photographs by Vicki Gewirz. 

Dec. 3 through 30: an exhibition of 
photographs by Lisa Dugua. 

Lee Gallery, Boston, 227-9810. 
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Open Mon. through Sat. from 11 
a.m. to 7 p.m., and on Sun. from 1 
to 6 p.m. Ongoing exhibits of 
19th- and 20th-century vintage 
photographs. (Gallery hours will 
change in Oct. to Mon. through 
Sat. from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., an on 
Sun. from 1 to 6 p.m.) 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
267-9300 ext. 446. Open Tues. 
through Sun. 10 a.m.to 5 p.m., 
Continued on page 24 
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Wed. until 10 p.m.; West Wing 

open Thurs. and Fri. until 10 p.m. 

Admission $6, $5 when the West 

Wing only is open, $5 for seniors 

and students, $3 for children 6 to 

17, free for children under 6, free 

for all on Wed. 

Oct. 8 through Dec. 29: “Ansel 
Adams: The Early Years,” an ex- 
hibition of more than 75 pho- 
tographs from the 1920s to the 
1940s that reveal the whole 
range of Adams's style and sub- 
jects. 

New England School of Photog- 

raphy, Boston, 437-1868. Open 

Mon. through Fri. from 9 a.m. to 5 


p.m. 

Oct. 10 through Oct. 30: “Pho- 
tographs by Jane Myers,” inter- 
national and domestic city- 
scapes about color and color 
composition. 

Nov. 14 through Dec. 12: “Faculty 
Show of NESOP,” photographs 
by school’s faculty. 

Newton Arts Center, Newtonville, 

964-3424. Open Tues. through 

Sat. from noon to 4 p.m. 

Through Sept. 29: “Trashscapes,” 
a photocollage by Emily 
Myerow. 

Nov. 8 through Dec. 8: “Feeling 
Through the Surface,” an alter- 
native photo-assemblage by Su- 
san V. Haas. 

Photographic Resource Center, 

Boston, 353-0700. Open Tues. 

through Sun. from noon to 5 p.m., 

and on Thurs. until 8 p.m. Admis- 

sion, $2. Students and seniors, $1. 

Through Oct. 6, “Why | Got into 
TV and Other Stories,” a retro- 
spective exhibition of pho- 
tographs, videotapes, and audio 
tapes by Ilene Segalove. 

Oct. 16 through Nov. 27: “New 
England Biennial,” a regional ju- 
ried exhibition of photographs by 
19 artists. 

Dec. 1 through 22: “50 Photos: A 
Phase |, Randomized Trial,” an 
exhibition organized in conjunc- 
tion with Visual Aids/Day With- 
out Art featuring photographs by 
50 HIV-positive individuals. 

Portland Museum of Art, Port- 

land, Maine (207) 775-6148. Open 

Tues. thourgh Sat. from 10 a.m. to 

5 p.m., Thurs. until 9 p.m., and on 

Sun. from noon until 5 p.m. Admis- 

sion, $3.50. Students and seniors, 

$2.50. 

Oct. 26 through Jan. 5, 1992: 
“Berenice Abbott, Photographer: 
A Modern Vision,” portraitures of 
1920s literary figures, a project 
documenting the growth of New 
York City in the 1930s, and im- 
ages from “Portrait of Maine.” 

Robert Klein Gallery, Boston, 

482-8188. Open Tues. through Fri. 

from 10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 

Sept. 14 through Nov. 16: “True 
Colors: Trends in Color Photog- 
raphy,” a group show of contem- 
porary color photography. 

Nov. 23 through Jan. 15: “Chris 
Makos: Photographs of Andy 
Warhol.” 

Springfield Science Museum, 

Springfield, (413) 733-1194. Open 

Thurs. through Sun. from noon to 4 

p.m. 

Nov. 17 through Dec. 29: “Seeing 
the Unseen: Photographs by 
Harold E. Edgerton,” ultra-high- 
speed photographs by the inven- 
tor of the stroboscope. 

Stamford Museum & Nature 

Center, Stamford, CT, (203) 322- 

1646. Open Mon. through Sat. 


| from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sun. 


from 1 to 5 p.m. Free 
Oct. 6 through March 1, 1992: “An 
Album of Memories,” a photo- 
graphic history of the 55-year- 
old museum. 
Stonehill College, North Easton, 
(508) 230-1313. Open Mon. 
through Thurs. from 8 a.m. to mid- 
night, on Fri. from 8 a.m. to 9 p.m., 
on Sat. from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m., 
and on Sun from noon to midnight. 
Through Oct. 15: color pho- 
tographs of Clyde Reed. 
Williams College Museum of 
Art, Williamstown, (413) 597- 
2429. Open Mon. through Sat. 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on 
Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m. Free 
Nov. 2 through Dec. 15: “The 
Wall,” color photographs docu- 
menting the collapse of the 
Berlin Wall. 
Wrubel Gallery at the Nature 
Company, Concord, (508) 369- 


| 2000. Open Mon. through Sat 
| from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m., on Thurs 


until 8 p.m., and on Sun. from 

noon to 6 p.m. Through Sept. 15 

“Photographic Visions,” an exhibi- 

tion of landscape photography by 

four Boston-area artists 

Sept. 21 through Nov. 16: “Ameri- 
can Photographers,” an exhibit 
of worldwide landscapes in color 
and black-and-white by four 
American photographers 


THEATER 


Take your pick — whether a large 
pricy production or a small experi 
mental piece — there should be 
something, somewhere on a stage 
near you. 





Academy of Performing Arts, 
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Orleans, (508) 255-1963. All per- 
formances begin at 8 p.m., except 
as noted. 

Oct. 10 through Nov. 3 (matinees 
at 2 p.m. on Oct. 20 and 27), 
Kismet, featuring “Stranger in 
Paradise” and “Baubles, Ban- 
gles, and Beads.” Tickets, $12 
and $10. 

Nov. 14 through Dec. 1 (matinee 
at 2 p.m. on Nov. 24, no show 
on Thanksgiving, Tom Stop- 
pard's Rough Crossing, adapted 
from Ferenc Molnar's Classic 
farce Jatek a Kastelyban. Tick- 
ets, $10. 

Dec. 13, 14, 15, 20, 21, and 22, 
Hansel and Gretel. “Ah, your 
mother rides a vacuum cleaner.” 
Matinees on Sun. at 2 p.m., all 


house is not the bathtub. 

Boston’s Triangle Theater Com- 

pany, Boston, 426-3550. Perfor- 

mances begin in Paramount Pent- 
house Theater at 8 p.m., Wed. 
through Sat. Tickets, $15. 

Oct. 30 through Nov. 23, Michael 
Christofer's The Shadow Box, 
about three terminally ill patients 
and their families. 

Brandeis University, Waltham, 

736-4200. Evening performances 

on Fri., Sat., and Sun.; matinees 

on Wed. and Thurs; preview on 

Tues. Subscriptions available; call 

for ticket information. 

Oct. 8 through 13, workshop pro- 
ductions present one-act plays 
by Brandeis playwrights. 

Springold Theater Series: Oct. 31 


TOGETHER AGAIN: Christopher Wells and Susan J. 


The Snow Ball at the Huntington. 


other shows 7:30 p.m. Tickets, 
$10; students, $6. 
American Repertory Theater, 
Boston, 547-8300. Performances 
Tues. through Sat. at 8 p.m. and 
on Sun. at 7 p.m. Matinees, Sat. 
and Sun. at 2 p.m. The season will 
run through next June. Subscrip- 
tions available; call for ticket infor- 
mation 
Sept. 24 through Oct. 5, A Room 
of One's Own, stage adaptation 
of Virgina Woolf's novel, starring 
Eileen Atkins 
Opening Nov. 22, William Shake- 
speare’s Hamiet, the tragedy of 
a nephew with an antic disposi- 
tion. 
Boston Conservatory, Boston, 
536-6340. Performances begin at 
8 p.m., with an added matinee on 
Sat. at 3 p.m. Tickets, $12 and $7 
Nov. 21, 22, and 23, Antigone by 
Sophocles, about a woman who 
buries her brother and gets 
hanged for her trouble. 
Boston University School for 
the Arts, Boston, 353-3345 
Shows held in Theatre 104. Call 
for ticket information. 
Oct. 15 to 20, Peter Weiss's 
Marav/Sade, the play that proves 
that the safest place in the 


through Nov. 2, William Shake- 
speare's A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, where the course of true 
love never did run smooth. 

Nov. 26 through Dec. 11, William 
Shakespeare's Romeo and Juli- 
et, everybody's favorite star- 
crossed lovers. 

Laurie Theater Series: Oct. 1 
through 13, Anton Chekhov's 
The Three Sisters. 

Nov. 12 through 24, Caryl 
Churchill's Fen. 

Merrick Theater Series: Oct. 15 
through 20, Studs Terkel’s 
Working. 

Cabot Street Theater, Beverly, 

(508) 927-3677. Performances 

held on Sun. at 3 p.m. at Cabot St. 

Theater and selected Sats. and 

holidays at the Larcom Theatre, 

Beverly 

Sept. 15 through Jan. 12, “Le 
Grand David and His Own Spec- 
tacular Magic Company.” Sat. 
performances on Oct. 12 and 
19, Nov. 2, 16, and 29, and Dec. 
14, 26, 27, and 28. 

Cambridge Center for Adult Ed- 

ucation, Cambridge, 547-6789. 

Shows begin at 8 p.m. in the 

Blacksmith House, Cambridge. 

Tickets, $8, except as noted. 
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Oct. 12, 13, 19, 20, 26, and 27, 
Daena Giardella’s Moment to 
Moment, performed by Giardel- 
la, “inspired by her experiences 
living in Israel this past year — 
especially during the Gulf War.” 
Tickets, $10. 

Nov. 2 and 3; Calvin Coolidge: 
More Than Two Words, written 
and directed by Jim Cooke, re- 
lives the life of our 30th presi- 
dent. 

Nov. 16 and 17, Glory Hallelujah!, 
written and performed by William 
Harrington, is the story of a Civil 
War soldier who has been sent 
north to recruit volunteers. 

Cambridge Multicultural Arts 

Center, Cambridge, 577-1403 

(CMAC Arts Hotline). As part of its 






year-long theme, “The Immigrant 
Experience,” the CMAE present 
performances that represent cul- 
tures from all over the world. Al- 
though these performances are 
not necessarily called plays, this is 
theater. Call for locations and tick- 
et prices. 

Sept. 19, 8 p.m. An Outside Sav- 
ing Story, Derek Burrows and 
Carolivia Herron interweave a 
contemporary African-American 
story with traditional tales; char- 
acters include the trickster, the 
hero, and the outsider to shed 
light on social issues. 

Sept. 21, 3 p.m. and 8 p.m. The 
Way of the Massai Warrior: 
dance, song, and a Massai wed- 
ding are performed by Kenyan 
Mpeti Suram. 

Chamber Repertory Theatre, 

Boston, 542-9155 or (800) 225- 

7988. Performances designed for 

children begin at 10:30 a.m. Call 

for ticket information; group rates 
available. 

Oct. 9 in Southern Connecticut 
State University, “Tour de 
Force!,” a series that includes 
Stage adaptations of Edgar Allan 
Poe's The Fall of the House of 
Usher, Ambrose Bierce’s An Oc- 
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currence at Owl Creek Bridge, 
Saki’s The Mouse, Richard Con- 
nell's The Most Dangerous 
Game, and O. Henry's The Ran- 
som of Red Chief. 

Oct. 3 in Palace Theatre, Manch- 
ester, NH, “Encore!!”, a series 
that includes stage adaptations 
of Edgar Allan Poe’s The Tell- 
Tale Heart, Washington Irving's 
The Legend of Sleepy Hollow, 
W.W. Jacobs's The Monkey's 
Paw, Guy de Maupassant’s The 
Necklace, and Mark Twain's The 
Celebrated Jumping Frog of 
Calaveras County. 

Oct. 18 in John Hancock Hall, 
Boston, “Encore!!” 

Oct. 24 in Portsmouth Music Hail, 
Portsmouth, ‘NH, “Quartet!”, a 





Coon return to their old haunts in 


series that includes stage adap- 
tations of Nathaniel Hawthorne's 
The Heidegger Experiment, 
Edgar Allan Poe's The Cask of 
Amontillado and The Black Cat, 
Mark Twain's The Invalid’s Tale, 
and Saki's Louis. 

Oct. 25 in John Hancock Hall, 
Boston, “Quartet!” 

Dec. 9 in Bushnell Memorial Hall, 
Hartford, CT, “Tour de Force!” 
Dec. 10 in John Hancock Hall, 

Boston, “Tour de Force!” 

Dec. 13 in Symphony Hall, Spring- 
field, “Tour de Force!” 

Charles Playhouse Stage Il, 

Boston, 451-0195. Performance 

times Tues. through Fri. at 8 p.m.; 

Sat. at 6:30 p.m. and 9:30 p.m.; 

and Sun. at 3 p.m. and 7:30 p.m. 

Tickets, $18 to $23. 

Ongoing, Shear Madness. \f you 
missed the last 4750 perfor- 
mances, don't worry — it's still 
there. 

The Children’s Theater, New- 

buryport, (508) 465-2572. Tickets, 

$6; children under three, free. 

Through Oct. 6, Michael 
Thurston's adaptation of 
Beowulf, about an intrepid Dark 
Ages hero who challenges the 
monster Grendel. Performances 
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Sat. and Sun. at 2 p.m. 

Sept. 14 (rain date Sept. 15), 
Summer Arts: Festival presents 
Bread & Puppet Theatre, the 
Children’s Theatre Summer 
Workshop productions, musi- 
cians, artisans, and dancers. 

Oct. 26 from 3 p.m. to 5 p.m. (rain 
date Oct. 27), “Maudslay is 
Haunted,” a Halloween trail. 

College of the Holy Cross, Fen- 

wick Theater, Worcester, (508) 

793-2496. 

Oct. 10 at 8 p.m., the Poet's The- 
ater and Holy Cross Theater 
present a staged reading of 
Lloyd Schwartz's These People: 
Voices for the Stage. 

Downtown Cabaret Theatre, 

Bridgeport, CT, (203) 576-1636. 

Performance times, Fri. and Sat. 

at 7:30 p.m. and 10 p.m. Tickets, 

$15.50 to $19. Subscriptions avail- 
able. 

Through Nov. 9, Beehive, an 
homage to Aretha Franklin, 
Leslie Gore, Brenda Lee, Patti 
LaBelle, Tina Turner, and Janis 
Joplin. 

Performance times for Children’s 
Company Royal Season, Sat. at 
noon and 2:30 p.m. and Sun. at 
noon. Tickets, $7.50. Subscrip- 
tions available. 

Oct. 5 through Nov. 23, Sleeping 
Beauty, about a girl who wakes 
up after 100 years and doesn't 
even ask for a cup of coffee. 

Nov. 30 through Jan. 11, Jingle 
Bell Rock, a Christmas program. 
At least it isn't A Christmas 
Carol. 

Emerson Stage, Boston, 578- 

8785. Performances begin at 8 

p.m., except as noted. Subscrip- 

tions available. At the Emerson 

Majestic Theater, Boston. 

Sept. 20, 21, and 22 (Sept. 22 at 2 
p.m.), the National Theatre of 
the Deaf presents an original 
stage adaptation of Robert Louis 
Stevenson's Treasure Island. 
Tickets, $15, $12, and $10; $7 
for Emerson students. 

Nov. 14, 15, and 16, Luigi Piran- 
dello’s Six Characters in Search 
of an Author, the story of actors 
who don't get along with their 
roles. Tickets, $10 and $7; $5 for 
Emerson students. 

— Brimmer Street Studio The- 

atre, Boston. 

Oct. 23 through 26 and Oct. 30 
through Nov. 2, Wendy Kessel- 
man's My Sister in This House, 
about two sisters who were 
trained in a convent and live as 
maids. Tickets, $8; $5 for Emer- 
son students. 

Dec. 5 through 8 (Dec. 8 at 2 p.m. 
and 8 p.m.), Paula Cizmar’s 
Candy and Shelly Go to the 
Desert, Robert Mearns’s Now 
Departing, and Sam Shepard's 

The Unseen Hand, three one-act 
plays about cars. Tickets; $3. 

Falmouth Playhouse, Falmouth, 

(508) 563-5922. Performances 

Wed., Thurs., and Fri. at 8:30 

p.m., Sat. at 5 p.m. and 9 p.m., 

and Sun. at 7 p.m. Matinees, Wed. 

and Sun. at 2 p.m. Tickets, $15 to 
$18; group discounts available. 

Through Sept. 22, Hello, Dolly!, 
the story of a woman who med- 
dies. Starring Edie Adams. 

Sept. 25 through Oct. 13, Georgia 
Engel leads the convent in Nun- 
sense. 

Foothills Theatre Company, 

Worcester, (508) 754-4018. Per- 

formances Wed. through Sun. at 8 

p.m.; Thurs. and Sun. at 2 p.m.; 

Sat. at 5 p.m. Subscriptions avail- 

able; call for ticket information. 

Sept. 26 through Oct. 20, Neil Si- 
mon's Brighton Beach Memoirs, 
the semi-autobiographical story 
of a teenager in Depression-era 
Brooklyn. 

Oct. 24 through Nov. 17, Gardner 
McKay's Sea Marks, about an 
Irish fisherman who falls in love 
at first sight. 

Nov. 21 through Nov. 21 (no show 
on Nov. 28), John Van Druten's 
Beil, Book and Candle, a tale of 
cosmic love at Christmastime. 

Dec. 26 through Jan. 19, Robert 
Harling’s Stee/ Magnolias, a 
chat-fest set in Louisiana. 

Giordano’s Starlight Dinner 

Theater, Georgetown, (508) 352- 

7300 or (800) 287-PLAY. Perfor- 

mance times Thurs., Fri. and Sat., 

dinner at 6:15 p.m., show at 8:30 

p.m.; Sun. matinee, dinner at 

noon, show at 2 p.m. Tickets, 

$15.95 to $24.95, combination 
dinner and show. Reservations re- 
quired. 

Through Sept. 22, Love Nest for 
Three, a comedy. 

Sept. 26 through Oct. 13, Neil Si- 
mon's California Suite. 

Oct. 17 through Nov. 3, The Crea- 
ture Creeps, a thriller-spoof. 

Nov. 7 through 24, Having a Won- 
derful Time, Wish You Were 
Her, a comedy. 

Dec. 5 through 22, a Christmas 
show to be announced. 

Goodspeed Opera House, East 

Haddam, CT, (203) 873-8668. 

Performance times, Wed., Thurs., 

and Fri. at 8 p.m.; Sat. at 4 p.m. 

and 9 p.m.; Sun. at 2 p.m. and 

6:30 p.m.; and Wed. at 2 p.m. 

Tickets, $18 to $27.50. 

Through Sept. 27, Arthur: The Mu- 
sical, adapted from the Dudley 
Moore/Liza Minnelli movie. 

Continued on page 26 
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Mass. this Exhibit 
hysteria. 


The Salem Witch Museum will chill 
you to the bone with its tales from 
the past. The museum recounts true 
events which took place in 1692, 
during the famed 
witch trials. 
Make it a part of your 
New England vacation! 
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SALEM 


WITCH MUSEUM | y 
We're wicked good! Pins 


on “ile Museum of science 
Salem, Massachusetts 01970 i 
508-744-1692 
Open year round. 
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Become a member now and receive two free passes to GEMS. Exhibit open May 5-Oct. 27, 1991; Hours 

Group rates available Sept. & Oct. Tues-Sun 9AM-5PM, Fri 9AM-9PM, Labor Day & Columbus Day 9AM-5PM. For information or 
Translated into French, German, advance reservations (one day in advance) with Visa or MasterCard call 723-2500 

Spanish, Italian, Japanese. 
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You Can Watch TV Any Night! Turn to 8 Days a Week, 
Where Your Entertainment Plans Are Made (Easier) for You. 
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Sart. 
It’s culture. 
It’s dying. 


For centuries, it has steered man to 


s 
safety. And now because of neglect, 
vandalism and erosion, it’s endangered. 
We are The Lighthouse Preservation 


Society. And we're working to preserve 


our lighthouse heritage. 

Since 1984, we've been helping to 
restore these landmarks, increase pub- Mall 
lic awareness, and document and S 


interpret their history. 

And youcan help. Contact The Light- 
house Preservation Society, P.O. Box 
736, Rockport, Massachusetts 01966. 

Or call us at (508) 281-6336. And 


help us Keep It Shining. 
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William Wesman: Paintings, Drawings, Photographs, Videotapes. [ 


The Lighthouse Preservation Society August /"-Oelober 6" 


gy P.O. Box 736 
“ }) Rockport, MA 01966 
YZ (617) 281-6336 


The ICA presentation of Wilham Wegman ts sponsored by The Coca-Cola Company 
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Oct. 2 through Dec. 15, Here's 
Love, the stage musical version 
of the film Miracle on 34th 
Street. 

Hackmatack Playhouse, Ber- 

wick, Maine, (207) 749-3996. Per- 

formance times, Tues. through 

Sun. at 8 p.m.; matinee Thurs. at 2 

p.m. Tickets, $12, $10, and $8. 

Subscriptions available. This fall's 

season will include Wait Until 

Dark, Blythe Spirit, The Lion in 

Winter, My Three Angels, and, of 

course, A Christmas Carol. Call for 

Hartford Stage, Hartford, CT, 

(203) 525-5601. Performance 

times, Tues., Wed., Thurs., and 

Sun. at 7:30 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. at 

8 p.m.; Wed. and the final Thurs. 

of each play at 2 p.m.; and Sun. 

and the final two Sats. of each 
play at 2 p.m. Tickets, $32 Sat. 
evenings; $29 Fri. evenings; $26 

Sun. matinees; and $24 for all oth- 

er performances; $16.50 for pre- 

views. Subscriptions available. 

Oct. 4 through Nov. 2 (previews 
Sept. 28 through Oct. 3), William 
Finn's March of the Falsettos 
and Falsettoland, the story of 
Marvin, his wife, his male lover, 
his son, and his psychiatrist. 

Nov. 15 through Dec. 14 (previews 
Nov. 9 through 14), William 
Shakespeare's All's Well That 
Ends Weill, the story of a woman 
who wants her husband to be- 
come a father. 

The Huntington Theater Compa- 

ny, Boston, 266-0800. Perfor- 

mance times Tues. through Sat., 8 

p.m.; Wed., Sat., and Sun. mati- 

nees at 2 p.m. Subscriptions avail- 

able; call for ticket information. 

Sept. 20 through Oct. 20 (no per- 
formance Oct. 8), A.R. Gurney’s 
The Snow Baill, about former 
dance partners having a reunion 
at a restored hotel. 

Nov. 1 through Dec. 1, Moliére’s 
Tartuffe, about a ruthless 
preacher and his flock. 

Dec. 3 through 22 in the Wilbur 
Theatre, Boston, Charles Dick- 
ens’s A Christmas Carol, the tale 
that is to theater what /t's a 
Wondertul Life is to television. 

Jan. 3 through Feb. 2, Lillian Hell- 
man's The Little Foxes, in which 
Regina Giddens tells her hus- 
band, “I hope you die soon. |'ll 
be waiting for you to die.” 

Leventhal-Sidman Jewish Com- 

munity Center, Newton, 965- 

7410. Tickets, $15; students and 

seniors, $12, except as noted. 

Oct. 15 through Oct. 20, Those 
Were the Days, an English-Yid- 
dish musical revue. Perfor- 
mances, Tues. through Sat. at 8 
p.m.; Wed. and Thurs. at 2 p.m.; 
Sun. at 3 p.m. and 7 p.m. Tick- 
ets, $15 to $35. 

Nov. 4 at 7:30 p.m., Martin 
Halpern reads from his play 
Magic Fire, as part of of the Jew- 
ish Theatre of New England's 
“Playreading Series.” Suggested 
donation $5; members, $4; se- 
ries of three, $10. 

Nov. 23 at 8 p.m., The Promised 
Land, a musical based on the 
life of Moses. 

Dec. 7 at 7:30 p.m., “Songs and 
Stories,” featuring guitarist/man- 
dolinist Jeff Warschauer and 


:> 





| ELEPHANT MEMORIES: 


Ping Chong’s innovative theater warns against mankind's self-destruction. Part of the nuArts series October 4 and 5. 


singer and storyteller Shura 
Lipovsky. 

Lyric Stage, Boston, 437-7172. 

Performances Wed., Thurs. and 

Fri. at 8 p.m.; Sat. at 5 and 8:30 

p.m.; and Sun. at 3 p.m. Tickets, 

$14 to $18; subscriptions avail- 

able. 

Nov. 6 through Dec. 1, Cole, de- 
vised by Alan Strachan and Ben- 
ny Green, is the musical biogra- 
phy of the songwriter's life; fea- 
turing 30 of his songs. 

Dec. 4 through 23, Dylan Thomas's 
A Child's Christmas in Wales. 

Massachusetts Institute of 

Technology, Cambridge, 253- 

6294. Peformance times 8 p.m. 

Tickets, $8; discounts available for 

students and seniors. 

Sept. 12, 13, and 14, Stephen 
Sondheim's Sweeney Todd: 
The Demon Barber of Fleet 
Street. You'll never look at a 
mincemeat pie the same way 
again. 

Merrimack Repertory, Lowell, 

(508) 454-3926. Performance 

times Wed. through Sat. at 8 p.m.; 

Sat. matinee at 3 p.m.; Wed. mati- 

nee at 2 p.m.; Sun. at 3 p.m. and 7 

p.m. Tickets, $12 to $15; subscrip- 

tions available. 

Oct. 4 through 26, Eugene 
O'Neill's A Moon for the Misbe- 
gotten, the story of a father, his 
daughter, and her lover on a 
Connecticut tenant farm. 

Nov. 1 through 23, Alan Ayck- 
bourn’s Round and Round the 
Garden, about a man who plans 
to cheat on his wife with her sis- 
ter. 

Dec. 6 through 22, the ubiquitous 
A Christmas Carol. 

MIT Musical Theatre Guild, Cam- 

bridge, 253-6294. Performances, 

Thurs. through Sun. at 8 p.m. Ad- 

mission, $8. 

Nov. 15 through 23, Pippin, featur- 
ing the adventures of Charle- 
magne. Book by Roger O. Hir- 
son and music by Stephen 
Schwartz. 

Mobius, Boston, 542-7416. Per- 

formance times 8 p.m. 

Oct. 18 and 19, Music Without 
Pants, a sound performance by 
Ean White with the Clam The- 
atre. Tickets, $7; students, $5. 

Oct. 25, The Tiger Is at the Door, 
a performance in an exhibition 
by Pat Murphy and Susan Field. 
Tickets, $8; $6 for students and 
seniors. 

Oct. 31 through Nov. 2 and Nov. 7 
through 9, Mari Novotny-Jones, 
Cathy Nolan, and Ean White 
present The Month of Blood & 
Bonfires, an interactive perfor- 
mance. Tickets, $10; students 
and seniors, $8; Thurs. perfor- 
mance, $5. 

Nov. 15 and 16, Taylor McLean & 
Co. present Five-Headed Mon- 
ster. Tickets, $7. 

Dec. 13 and 14, Taylor McLean & 
Co. present Angelic Posses- 
sion. Tickets, $7. 

The New Repertory Theater, 

Newton Highlands, 332-1646. Per- 

formance times, Thurs. and Fri. at 

8 p.m.; Sat. at 5 p.m. and 8:30 

p.m.; and Sun. at 3 p.m. and 7:30 

p.m. Wed. matinees at 2 p.m. are 

offered during the second and 

fourth week of each production. 

Tickets, $12 to $20. Discounts 


é 


available for seniors, students, and 

groups; subscriptions available. 

Sept. 19 through Oct. 27, W. Som- 
erset Maugham's The Circle, a 
comedy of money, love, and 
sacrifice. 

Nov. 7 through Dec. 15, Sam 
Shepard’s True West, about fra- 
ternal discord in Los Angeles. 

Nickerson Theatre, South Nor- 

well, 871-2400. Performances 

Tues. through Sun.; matinees on 

Sat. and Sun.; call for perfor- 

mance times. Subscriptions avail- 

able; call for ticket information. 

Through Oct. 12, Emlyn Williams's 
Night Must Fall, about an aging 
matriarch and the psychopath 
who loves her. 

Oct. 18 through Nov. 23, David 
French's Jitters. 

Nickerson Theatre West, Sud- 

bury, (508) 443-1776. Perfor- 

mance times Tues., Wed. and 

Thurs. at 8 p.m.; Fri. at 8:30 p.m.; 

Sat. at 2, 4, and 8:30 p.m.; and 

Sun. at 2 and 7 p.m. Subscriptions 

available; call for ticket information. 

Sept. 13 through Oct. 5, Noel 
Coward's Blithe Spirit, about a 
widower and his spirited wife. 

Oct. 18 through Nov. 9, Emlyn 
Williams's Night Must Fall, about 
a psychopath and the aging ma- 
triarch who doesn't love him. 

North Country Center for the 

Arts, Lincoln, NH, (603) 745-3603. 

Performance times Tues. through 

Fri. at 7:30 and 9 p.m. and Sat. at 

6:30 and 8:30 p.m. Tickets, $6; 

$10 for both programs on a given 

night. 

Through Oct. 26, “NCCA: Cabaret 
Style!” at the Tavern at the Mill, 
Loon Mountain. 

North Shore Music Theatre, Bev- 

erly, (508) 922-8500. Performance 

times Mon. through Sat. at 8 p.m.; 

matinees on Wed., Thurs., and 

Sat. at 2 p.m. on selected dates. 

Tickets, $18 to $22. 

Sept. 12 through 28, Camelot, the 
story of King Arthur hanging out 
with his knights at the round 
table. Book and lyrics by Alan 
Jay Lerner; based on The Once 
and Future King by T.H. White. 

Oct. 13 through 19, Berlin to 
Broadway with Kurt Weill: A Mu- 
sical Voyage, a musical biogra- 
phy. Music by Kurt Weill; lyrics 
by Maxwell Anderson, Bertolt 
Brecht, Ira Gershwin, Langston 
Hughes, Alan Jay lerner, and 
Ogden Nash. 

Dec. 11 through Dec. 22, the 
perennial A Christmas Carol, 
about a geezer who wakes up 
and smells the coffee. 

nuArts, Boston, 437-2247. Perfor- 

mances begin at 8 p.m. 

Sept. 28, the 12th John Coltrane 
Memorial Concert. Tickets, 
$13.50 and $11.50. 

Oct. 4 and §, Ping Chong and 
Company present Elephant 
Memories a mixture of theater 
and dance that decries pollution 
and war. Tickets, $17.50 and 
$13.50. 

Oct. 10, Muzsikas featuring Marta 
Sebestyen. Tickets, $15.50 and 
$12.50. 

Nutmeg Theater, at UConn, 

Storrs, CT, (203) 486-3969. Tick- 

ets, $4 to $10. Subscriptions avail- 

able. Call for performance times. 

Oct. 17 through 27, William 


Shakespeare’s Much Ado About 
Nothing. 

Nov. 7 through 17, Lanford Wil- 
son's Burn This. 

Dec. 5 through 15, Moliére’s 
School For Wives. 

Oldcastle Theater Company, 

Bennington, VT, (802) 447-0564. 

Performance times, Tues. through 

Sat. at 8 p.m.; some Sat. matinees 

and Sun. evenings. Tickets, $16 

Sat. evenings; $12 Sat. matinees 

and Sun. evenings; $14 all other 

performances; $9 for students. 

Group rates and subscriptions 

available. 

Oct. 1 through 19, Charles Lud- 
lum's The Mystery of Irma Vep, 
featuring a werewolf, a vampire, 
and an Egyptian princess. 

Penobscot Theater, Bangor, ME, 

(207) 942-3333. Performance 

times, Thurs. through Sat. at 8 

p.m.; Sun. at 2 p.m.; and Wed. at 

10 a.m. Subscriptions available. 

Oct. 17 through 20, 30 and 31, and 
Nov. 2, 10,14, and 24, Joe Turn- 
er Cantu’s Rock and Betty 
Dance, about two homeless peo- 
ple who find love on a city bench. 

Oct. 24 through 27, and Nov. 
1,3,7,17,20,21, and 23, Wendy 
Wasserstein's The Heidi Chroni- 
cles, the story of a woman of the 
‘60s who becomes a woman of 
the '80s. 

Nov. 2 at 11 a.m., William Shake- 
speare’s Much Ado About Noth- 
ing, in which Beatrice and 
Benedick get caught up in “scan- 
dal.” 

The Performance Place, Somer- 

ville, 625-1300. Performances 

Wed. through Sat. at 8 p.m. and 

Sun. at 2 p.m., except as noted. 

Tickets, $12. 

Sept. 18 through Oct. 6, Studebak- 
er Movement Theater Company 
presents Shadow of a Doubt, 
about an inventor and a bunch of 
evasive guardian angels. 

Oct. 31 through Nov. 12 (no per- 
formances Wed.), Pilgrim The- 
ater presents David Mowat's 
The Guise, a play-within-a-play 
that looks at censorship. 

Oct. 9 through 12, Assurbanipal 
Babilla’s The True Story, where 
the heroine goes around the 
world and winds up a saint in 
Brooklyn. 

Oct. 23 through 26, Spin Theatre 
presents The Richard Foreman 
Project. Sat. shows at 2 p.m. 
and 8 p.m. 

Nov. 14 through 24 (no perfor- 
mances Wed.), Pligrim Theatre 
presents Harry Kondoleon’s The 
Brides. 

Playhouse Dinner Theater, 

Amesbury, (508) 388-9444. Dinner 

times at 7 p.m. on Thur., Fri., and 

Sat. with an 8:30 p.m. curtain; din- 

ner on Sun. at 5 p.m. with a 6:30 

p.m. curtain. Tickets, $16.50 for 

Thurs. and Sun. and $25 for Fri. 

and Sat. Reservations required. 

Through Oct. 13, The All Night 
Strut, a musical revue of '30s 
and ‘40s music. 

Oct. 18 through Nov. 3, an original 
version of Dracula, about a 
damsel who tries to save her 
neck. 

Nov. 7 through Dec. 1, Mister 
Roberts, by Thomas Heggen 
and Joshua Logan, a zany navy 
comedy. 





Priscilla Beach Theatre, White- 

horse Beach, (508) 224-4888. 

Performances at 1 p.m. and 3 

p.m., except as noted. Tickets, $7; 

children, $5. 

Oct. 19 and 20, Our Gang. 

Oct. 26 and 27, Shaggy and the 
Haunted House. 

Nov. 16 and 17, Alice in Wonder- 
land. 

Dec. 7 and 8, yet another produc- 
tion of A Christmas Carol. 

Dec. 8 at 7:30 p.m., “Best of 
Broadway: A Musical Revue.” 
Provincetown Theater Com- 
pany, Provincetown, (508) 487- 
3424. Performances at 8 p.m.; call 

for ticket information. 

Sept. 26 through 29, James Gold- 
man's The Lion in Winter, a sto- 
ry about a family with its ups and 
downs. 

Reagle Players, Waltham, 497- 

1118. Performances on Thurs., 

Fri., and Sat. at 8 p.m.; Sat. mati- 

nee at 2 p.m. Tickets, $15; $12 

matinee. 

Oct. 17 through 19, Remembering 
the '40s, a musical revue. Pro- 
ceeds for the Oct. 18 perfor- 
mance to benefit the Waltham/ 
Weston Hospital and Medical 
Center. 

The Strand, Dorchester, 282- 

8000. Performance times are 8 

p.m., except as noted. Call for tick- 

et information. 

Nov. 12 and 15, Plautus's The 
Stichus, a comedy about two 
Roman brothers. 

Dec. 6, 7, and 8, Celebrations: An 
African Odyssey. Call for perfor- 
mance times. 

Theater Lobby, Hanover Street 

Boston, 227-9872 or 227-9381. 

Performances Wed., Thurs., and 

Fri. at 8 p.m.; Sat. at 6 p.m. and 9 

p.m.; matinees on Wed. at 2 p.m. 

and Sun. at 3 p.m. Tickets for 

weekday evening shows, $20.50 
and $15.50; Sat. shows $22.50 
and $17.50; matinees, $18.50 and 
$15.50. Group discounts available. 

Opening Sept. 18 and running in- 
definitely, Jack Neary’s First 
Night, a comedy of a video-store 
owner and a nun who whoop it 
up on New Year's Eve. 

Turtle Lane Playhouse, Newton, 

244-0169. Performance times, 

Thurs., Fri., and Sat. at 8 p.m.; 

Sun. at 7 p.m. Tickets, $16 and 

$14; discounts available for se- 

niors and groups. 

Oct. 18 through Nov. 17 (special 
matinee Nov. 17 at 2 p.m.), Little 
Shop of Horrors, the story of a 
timid florist and a carnivorous 
plant. Book and lyrics by Howard 
Ashman; music by Alan Menken. 

Valley Players, Waitsfieid, VT, 

(802) 496-3485. Performance 

times Fri., Sat. and Sun. at 8 p.m, 

Tickets, $9. 

Sept. 27 through Oct. 13, John 
Patrick's Everybody Loves Opal. 

Wellesley College, Wellesley, 

235-0320. Performances held at 8 

p.m. in Alumnae Hall Auditorium, 

except as noted. 

Oct. 5, Compagnie Claude Beau- 
Clair presents Moliére's Tartuffe. 
For more information, call ext. 
2403. 

Oct. 8, Celeste Bedford-Walker's 
Camp Logan. For more informa- 
tion call, ext. 2375. 

Nov. 7, 8, and 9 (special matinee 


on Sat. at 2 p.m.), a play about 
“women of diversity in the face of 
adversity,” written and directed 
by Lois Roache. Admission, $2. 
For more information, call ext. 
2029. Performance held in Jew- 
ett Arts Center Rehearsal Room. 

Nov. 21, 22, and 23 (special mati- 
nee on Sat. at 2 p.m.), Sally 
Gee's Ask for the Moon. 

Welifleet Harbor Actors Theater, 

Wellfleet, (508) 349-6835. Pefor- 

mance times Thurs. through Sun. 

at 8 p.m. Tickets, $11. 

Sept. 6 through 29, Sam Shep- 
ard’s Fool for Love, a story of 
love and obsession between a 
sister and her half-brother. 

Sept. 26 through Oct. 20, Connie 
Congdon’s Tales of the Lost 
Formicans, about a group of 
aliens and their experiments on 
an American family. 

Wheelock Family Theater, 

Boston, 734-5200. Performance 

times. Fri. and Sat. at 7:30 p.m.; 

Sat. and Sun. at 3 p.m. Call for 

ticket information. 

Oct. 25 through Nov. 24 (7:30 p.m. 
performance only on Nov. 16), 
Meredith Wilson's The Music 
Man, about a con man who can't 
carry a tune and the librarian 
who snags him. 

Worcester Forum Theater, 
Worcester, (508) 799-9166. Pefor- 
mances times, Thurs. and Fri. at 8 
p.m.; Sat. at 5 and 8:30 p.m.; and 
Sun. at 1:30 p.m. Special weekday 
matinee on Fri. at.10 a.m. to ac- 
commodate senior and student 
groups. Tickets, $15; Fri. mati- 
nees, $10. Subscriptions avail- 
able. 

Sept. 26 through Oct. 20, Athol 
Fugard’s Master Harold and the 
Boys, about a white boy who 
gets to know two black men who 
work at his family’s restaurant. 

Nov. 14 through Dec. 8, Charles 
Ludlam’s The Mystery of Irmy 
Vep, a spoof of English Gothic 
mystery romances. 

Yale Repertory Theater, New 

Haven, CT, (203) 432-1234. Per- 

formance times Mon. through Fri. 

at 8 p.m. and Sat. at 2 p.m. and 

8:30 p.m. 

Oct. 3 through Nov. 2, Eric 
Overmyer's On the Verge, or 
The Geography of Yearning, 
about three Victorians traveling 
the Terra Incognita. 

Nov. 14 through Dec. 14, Athol 
Fugard’s My Children! My 
Africa!, the playwright's latest 
perspective on racial tension in 
South Africa. 

Zeiterion Theater, New Bedford, 

(508) 994-2900. Performances be- 

gin at 8 p.m., except as noted. 

Subscriptions available. 

Nov. 11, Chinese Magic Revue. 
Tickets, $19.50, $15.50, and 
$11.50. 

Nov. 16, Kiss Me Kate, about the 
first anniversary of Fred and Lil- 
li's divorce. Book by Sam and 
Bella ; music and lyrics 
by Cole Porter. Tickets, $29, 
$25, and $21. 

Nov. 26, La Triviata. Tickets, 
$28.50, $24.50, and $20.50. 

Dec. 7 at 7 p.m., Charles Dick- 
ens’s indefatigable A Christmas 
Carol. Not to be confused with 
the NBC Christmas special star- 
ring Ms. Burnett. 








PHOENIX PERSONALS 
TRUE SUCCESS STORY #4 




















“Mike moved to Boston from New Jersey in September of ‘88. By November, he found 
that the only two friends he had in the area were still his roommates. He put an ad in the 
Phoenix, figuring it couldn’t hurt, at least he might make a friend or two. 

I'd broken up with someone in March, vowing never to bother with relationships 
again. But loneliness and boredom set in and I decided to look through the Phoenix. I really 
liked Mike’s ad.... 

It was raining the night we met in front of the El Phoenix Room. I was nervous and 
didn’t eat much. But we talked. We had the same sense of humor and watched the same 
soap opera. He came back to my apartment to watch Letterman. When he left he found his 
car had been towed. We called all over town and didn’t locate it until about 4:00 AM. When 
we finally said goodnight it was nearly time to get ready for work. I figured I’d never see 
him again. 

On May 6th we celebrated our first wedding anniversary.” 


huthaf q Mike Mera 






HAVE YOU HAD A 
PHOENIX PERSONALS 
SUCCESS STORY? 


If you have, tell us about it by writing a 
letter to: 





To place your own ad call 267-1234 


(or use the coupon in the Classifieds section.) 






® 
To browse or respond to Personal Call’ ads aaa 
call 1-976-3366 c/o Phoenix Marketing Department 
. 126 Brookline Avenue 


(Call costs $1.50 a min.; outside the 617/508 area codes dial 1-900-370-2015, $1.50 a min.) Boston, MA 02215 


If we use your story in an ad you could 
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Were Here 





To Make A Difference. 








The conventional wisdom these days is that banks are all pretty much the 
same. And that bank products, once you get by the hype, are really commodities 
that can be acquired without much regard to where they’re bought. 

This is a concept that we reject out of hand. We believe that the bank you 
choose can make a difference in the quality of your life. And we also believe that 
once you have made that decision, you have the right to certain expectations. 

You have the right to expect that your money will be managed prudently and 
held securely. 

You have the right to expect that your financial products will be designed to 
fit into your life, not run it. 

You should expect that when you have a problem, it will be solved quickly 
and courteously. 

And you should expect that your bank will value you as a customer and will 
work hard to retain your business. 

In short, you have the right to expect that your bank can make a difference. 

We believe that we can make that difference because we are a different 
kind of bank. 

Different because we have spent millions of dollars training our people. 
Training that pays off in their product knowledge, commitment to customer 
service and understanding of system operations. 

Different because we understand that it takes an ongoing investment in 
technology to guarantee easier, more reliable and more convenient banking. 
For today and for the future. 

Different because our entrepreneurial management believes that customers 
want innovation and imagination in the bank products they buy, not cookie 
cutter solutions. 

And different because our employees are encouraged to believe that they are not 
just part of the bank, but to the customers they serve each day they are the bank. 

So if you’re thinking about trying a new bank, please think of us. We would 
enthusiastically welcome the opportunity to show you that all banks are not the 
same. And that the bank you choose will make a difference. 

After all, that’s why we're here. 


he 


Fleet Bank 


A Member of Fleet/Norstar Financial Group 


Were here to make a difference. 


Member FDIC. 





























CALL 547-0000 


What Do You Want DELIVERED... 
Riext Now! 


Little Caesars (%’) Pizza! Pizza! 


WOK IN. 


273 Huntington Ave., Boston 


Pry May. eo a 
: Fualyitke Sereet <Cambadye, Miss. 0215 
“Southern Pit” ef 
AR-B-Q 


Welcome lo 
The Fey Mahal 


at Kenmore 


Vidigo is a home delivery service 
that Aa all of life's necessities, 
right to your front door. 


For your entertainment pleasure, 
we deliver all the blockbuster 
movies that are now available on 
home video. If you need a VCR, 
or even a T.V. to watch the movie, 
we'll deliver a rental unit. 


Lunch 11:00-2:00 Weekdays 
Dinner 5:00-10:00 7 days 


539 Commonwealth Ave. ¢ Boston 


19 White St., Porter Sq. Shopping MalleCambridge 


For your dining pleasure, we 
deliver for oar "5 local 
restaurants with cuisine suited for 
every individual depending on 
their taste. Do you fool like 
Mexican, Japanese, Greek or 
chicken: Vidigo will satisfy all 
fosies. 


We also will pick-up/drop-off dry 
cleaning, film development or 
shoe repair. It's all just a phone 


call away! Call 547-0000. 
Limited Delivery Area 
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BOOKS, SPORTS, SPECIAL EVENTS, 
FALL COOKING, AND THE HEAD OF THE 
CHARLES. PLUS, WHERE T0 CATCH 
READINGS AND LECTURES. 


HAROLD BRODKEY’S LONG-AWAITED 
THE RUNAWAY SOUL: COMING IN NOVEMBER 


A COMPLETE 
GUIDE 
TO THE ARTS 
IN BOSTON 


Phcenix - 








TICKETS ON SALE NOW! 


BOSTON CELTICS PRESEASON GAMES 
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TICKETS ON SALE NOW! 


CELTICS/LAKERS 


aN PRESEASON CLASSIC 


BIRD 
MAGIC 
McHALE 
WORTHY 
PARISH 
DIVAC 
LEWIS 


See New Celtic 
RICK FOX 


=o 


Tickets: $25, $22, $17.50 at the Box Office 10 AM-5 PM 


ONLY WORCESTER 
APPEARANCE! 


SF: | an @ les (0) 01-1 am 4 
7:00 PM 





WAR ON THE FLOOR 


Fri. October 18 (() Providence Civic Center 





or all TicketMaster locations (617) 931-2000 mum £ > ro | 





TICKETS ON SALE NOW! 


BOSTON CELTICS vs. INDIANA PACERS 


PRESEASON 


PARISH 


VS. 


ST TERS 
ea 
= my) 
A tea 5 
re) 
SHAW vs. WILLIAMS 
BIRD vs. PERSON 


7:30 PM 


Tickets: $25, $21, $16.50 at tiie Box Office 10 AM-4 PM 
or all TicketMaster locations 1-800-382-8080 c-m C= Oo 4 
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BOSTON CELTICS 1991-92 SCHEDULE 
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Home fi Away a 


Hartford [ee] 


All times are Eastern Time. 


All games on WEE! 590AM. 
TV away games on Ch. 25 WFXT Boston. 
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Y Y/ \ Se Decadence, fame, and people to be jealous of 


by Mark Leibovich 
Prospects and appraisals for the fall 


by Mark Jurkowitz 
Sports, snacks, and high fives 
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by Erica Weingart 


A bizarre travelogue of human diversity 


I re soc 


by Craig Lambert 


A rowing preview of the great regatta 


| HEAD OF THE CHARLES 


by Chris Radant 


}) FALL COOKING 

VW _ Seasoned recipes and delicious remedies 
7 a $ . 
Al’ =, 04 ‘4S Fix 
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Discover JAPAN 
Just Minutes Away. 


satisfies the palate * Our chef will 





ou don’t have to travel far 

to find exotic pleasures Wy} LAY 

when the MIDORI We SA 
Tappenyaki and Sushi (2 \) 1) 


Bar offers you an Cpe 


authentic Japanese sashimi * Fine wines 
dining experience and tropical cocktails 
Enjoy the extraordinary MIDORI is located upstairs 
customs of Japan where din- «® at WEYLU’S.% For reserva- 


ing both entertains the eyes and tions call 617-231-5204. 






delight you as steaks, chicken 





and seafood are grilled right 







at your table « Over forty 


varieties of fresh sushi and 


eylu’s 





MIDORI Tappenyaki and Sushi Bar 7 Route One North, Saugus, MA 
617-233-1632 
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Decadence, fame, and people to be jealous of: 
a preview of the publishing houses 


by Mark Leccese 


he big book news of this season can 
be summed up in three words: book- 
stores, bucks, and non-fiction. 

First, two huge new book outlets 
are scheduled to open in October. 
Waterstone’s, the British chain, will 
take over the space now occupied by 
Conran’s (and the late, lamented Ex- 

eter Street Theater) at the corner of Ex- 
eter and Newbury Streets, in the Back 
Bay. It is the chain’s first foray into the 
US, and with 22,500 square feet of retail 
space, it will be the area’s third-largest 
bookstore. Meanwhile, Borders Book 
Shop, a popular Midwestern chain, will 
open a 16,000-square-foot store in Fram- 
ingham, making it the Boston area’s fifth- 
largest outlet for tomes. 

But if those openings are the big news, 
the biggest theme this season is money. 
Consider the book about Michelangelo’s 
Sistine Chapel being released this fall by 
Alfred A. Knopf, the New York publisher 
known for fine bookmaking. It features es- 
says and more than 600 colorplates. And it 
costs $1000.(Actually, that shouldn’t seem 
too surprising — like the toy business, the 
publishing industry eagerly awaits Christ- 
mas, since books are popular gifts and 
there is money to be made in holiday 
goodwill.) 

And that brings us to the third piece of 
news: this season is one of the best in 
memory for works of non-fiction: essays, 
history, and current events. And authors 
seem to be elbowing each other out of the 
way to get a clear look at the 1980s and 
ask: what the hell could we have been 
thinking? 

(This is also not a bad season to hear 
authors, as well as read them: The Har- 
vard Book Store is sponsoring an ambi- 
tious series of fall readings, featuring, 


among others, Camille Paglia, Witold Ry- 
bezynski, Andre Dubus, Garrison Keillor, 
C. Everett Koop, and Jonathan Kozol.) 

What follows is a selective list of some 
of the books likely to be the most interest- 
ing and the most popular — or both — to 
be released between Labor Day and the 
onset of acute snow-boredom. 


THE GORDON GEKKO YEARS 

So, what were we thinking in the 
1980s? That making money was as easy as 
falling out of bed? Wake up. 

These books range in tone from the 
horrifyingly amused, like The Money Cul- 
ture, by Liar’s Poker author Michael Lewis 
($19.95, Norton, October), to the indig- 
nant, like Den of Thieves: The Untold Sto- 
ry of the Men Who Plundered Wall Street 
and the Chase That Brought Them Down, 
by James B. Stewart ($24.50, Simon & 
Schuster, September). Den of Thieves 
promises to feature the whole sordid crew: 
Boesky, Milken, and the gang in a how- 
dunit, not a whodunit. Stephen Coll and 
David Vise, expanding on a series of 
Pulitzer Prize-winning articles, place much 
of the blame on the government in Eagle 
on the Street: How the SEC Forged Ameri- 
ca’s Decade of Greed ($24.95, Scribners, 
November). 

For a longer view, there is Money of the 
Mind: How the 1980s Got That Way, by 
James Grant, a history of American fi- 
nance from the beginning of the century to 
the years we actually thought that what 
those people on Wall Street were doing 
was business ($22.95, Farrar Straus & 
Giroux, October). 

As Watergate proved, no criminal viola- 
tion of the public trust is complete without 
a few self-serving memoirs. One of the bad 
guys of the 80s, Ivan Boesky crony Den- 
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ROAD PIRATES, a picture book by Marc Hauser and Judy Robb, 
reveals the milieu and mien of the motorcycle subculture. 


nis Levine, squeals from inside the Big 
House in Inside Out ($22.95, Putnam, 
September). 


LITERARY LIONS AND LIONESSES 

Sometimes even one good book elevates 
you to leonine status and makes you fit to 
crouch at the doors of the New York Pub- 
lic Library. Sometimes it takes many 
books. Never, alas, do you see a first print- 
ing (or a royalty check) in the seven digits. 

The Irish poet Seamus Heaney, now liv- 
ing in Boston, publishes a new collection of 
poems, Seeing Things, this month ($18.95, 
Farrar Straus & Giroux), and any new 
work from Heaney is an occasion for cele- 
bration. 


Fifty years after the publication of her 
first book, Eudora Welty offers A Curtain 
of Green and Other Stories ($15.95, Har- 
court Brace Jovanovich, November). 
Wilderness Tales, by Margaret Atwood, is 
also a short-story collection, to be issued 
by Delacorte in December. 

Anne Tyler, the master of the playful but 
poignant story, recounts the life of a 
young man and his guilt over his brother’s 
death in Saint Maybe ($22, Knopf, 
September). 

The 21st century is the setting for the 
new Marge Piercy novel, He, She, and It 
($22, Knopf, October), and a small town 
frames Russell Banks’s story of tragedy 

See BOOKS, page 6 








THE BIG BOOKS 
THIS FALL 


Here are some books you won’t want to miss this fall. 


FICTION 

Harlot’s Ghost, by Norman Mailer. A novel about the 
CIA as the soul of our country. Perhaps Mailer’s last 
chance to prove he is still a heavyweight of American 
letters ($30, Random House, October). 

The Runaway Soul, by Harold Brodkey. The cele- 
brated essayist and short-story writer publishes his 
first novel, which has been the subject of more than 
a decade of literary gossip. As a work in progress, it 
was described as a “Proustian” story of a young 
man’s coming of age and of his grappling with 
good and evil ($30, Farrar, Straus & Giroux, Novem- 


ber). 

Time’s Arrow, by Martin Amis. The bad boy of British 
lit’s puzzling new novel, in which an Auschwitz doctor 
looks back in time, beginning with his death. Could 
provide the American breakthrough the British author 
missed with his London Fields ($18, Harmony, Novem- 
ber). 

Brotherly Love, by Pete Dexter. The author of Paris 
Trout tells the story of two men born into the Mob 
($22, Random House, October). 

Making History, by Carolyn See. An LA story of a 
contemporary family, both heartbreaking and uplifting, 
described as “an exploration of the fragility of life itself 
and the capacity for renewal” ($19.95, Houghton Mif- 
flin, September). 


NON-FICTION 

The Journals of John Cheever. Painful, inspiring, 
shocking, gorgeously written: may be the literary event 
of the season ($25, Knopf, October). 

Odd Jobs: Essays and Criticism, by John Updike. 
Nearly 1000 pages from one of the most penetrating 
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and thoughtful writers of the past 30 years. Updike’s 
criticism and essays are nearly always brilliant, and 
sometimes more winning than his fiction ($35, Knopf, 
November). 

A Question of Treason: America’s Hostages in Iran 
and the Election of Ronald Reagan, by Gary Sick. This 
book has already spurred a congressional investigation. 
Sick claims to have proof that Reagan’s people negoti- 
ated with Iran to keep the hostages in captivity until af- 
ter the 1980 presidential election ($23, Times Books, 
September). 

Ancient Light: Our Changing View of the Universe, by 
Alan Lightman. An MIT professor examines theories, 
proofs, and discoveries about the universe and the peo- 
ple who made them. Sweeping in scope and erudite in 
presentation ($18.95, Harvard University Press, 
September). 

Nabokov: The American Years, by Brian Boyd. This 
second volume in the acclaimed biography brings the 
expatriate Russian to the US ($29.95, Princeton Uni- 


versity Press, September). 
— ML 
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Books 


Continued from page 4 
and courage, The Sweet Hereafter ($19.95, 
HarperCollins, September). 

Younger Lions (cubs?) with new novels 
include Jane Smiley’s A Thousand Acres 
($23, Knopf, November), in which she re- 
sets the tale of King Lear and his three 
daughters on an Iowa farm in the 1970s. 
The very hot Julian Barnes, in Talking It 
Over ($21, Knopf, October), tackles that 
hoariest of subjects: a love triangle. The 
cagey Barnes will undoubtedly add some 
new twists. 


FAMOUS AND INTERESTING PEOPLE 

Admit it: when you read a biography 
you secretly compare your life with the 
subject’s. “Hmmm, when he was 17, he’d 
already written three novels.” If you do, 
try to avoid biographies of Mozart and 
Keats. 

Perhaps the most popular life for Ameri- 
cans to hold up as exemplary today is that 
of General Normal Schwarzkopf, the 
strategist behind the victory in the Persian 
Gulf war. Roger Cohen and Claudio Gatti 
limn the general’s life in In the Eye of the 
Storm ($19.95, Farrar Straus & Giroux, 
September). Readers will do well to re- 
member that, as Schwarzkopf himself fa- 
mously said, “Generals speak generally.” 

It’s hard to compare the life of 
Schwarzkopf with that of another great 
leader who started his career as a warrior: 
Winston Churchill. Schwarzkopf’s war 
lasted about as long as one of the PM’s 
cigars; Churchill’s war defined a century. 
Martin Gilbert shortens his sweeping, 
eight-volume, lower-back-pain-inducing 
biography into Churchill ($35, Henry 
Holt, October). This is bound to be the 
definitive single-volume Churchill biogra- 
phy. 

More politics: J. Edgar Hoover: The 
Man and the Secrets, by Curt Gentry, 
promises to make public previously classi- 
fied material ($29.95, Norton, Septem- 
ber), and C. Everett Koop, the controver- 
sial former US surgeon general with the 
joke-shop beard, publishes his memoir, 
Koop ($22.50, Random House), this 
month. And a Yale Law School professor, 
Stephen L. Carter, examines what affirma- 
tive action has done for and to his life in 
his autobiography, Reflections of an Affir- 
mative Action Baby ($22.95, Basic Books, 
September). 

A political memoir well worth reading 
now may be The Future Belongs to Free- 
dom, by Eduard Shevardnadze, the former 
Soviet foreign minister who helped call 
off the Cold War and who predicted a 
right-wing Communist coup as early as 
last December ($22.95, Free Press, Octo- 
ber). 

Two of the most interesting women in 
the arts have autobiographies out this fall: 
Blood Memory, by Martha Graham, one of 
the century’s greatest dance innovators 
($25, Doubleday, September), and the 
charmingly titled Me, by Katharine Hep- 
burn, in which an outspoken woman 
speaks out ($25, Knopf, September). 


WRITING ABOUT WRITERS 

Writers, by definition, tend to be dull 
people: their job, after all, is to sit alone in 
a room all day and type. But some insist 
on getting out there and mucking about in 
the world. Tragedy and interesting biogra- 
phy often result. 

One keyboard tough guy tells the story 
of another in Jimmy Breslin’s Damon Run- 
yon: A Life ($24.95, Ticknor & Fields, 
September). A very different kind of jour- 
nalist looks back on his own ink-stained 
life in Deadline, by James Reston, the re- 
tired New York Times eminence ($25, 
Random House, October). 

Kenneth Silverman has produced the 
first serious biography of Poe in 50 years, 
Edgar A. Poe: Mournful and Never-Ending 
Remembrance ($25, HarperCollins, 
November). The season’s other major sin- 
gle-volume literary biographies include 
Orwell: A Biography, by Michael Shelden, 
which is based on access to previously 
undiscovered documents and letters ($25, 
HarperCollins, November), and This 
Rough Magic: A Biography of Sylvia Plath, 
by Paul Alexander, published on the 20th 
anniversary of the publication of Plath’s 





The Bell Jar and the 25th anniversary of 
her Ariel ($24.95, Viking, October). 
Michael Holroyd finishes his superlative 
biography of George Bernard Shaw with 
the September release of Bernard Shaw, 
Volume III: The Lure of Fantasy, 1918- 


| 1951 ($27.50, Random House), which in- 
cludes Shaw’s years as a socialist. 
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The Lord of the Rings, is honored in the first ever illustrated version. 


Undoubtedly, the driest and drollest lit- 
erary memoir of the season will be Kings- 
ley Amis’s Memoirs ($24.50, Summit, 
September), and the bio that could cause 
the biggest splash among the academics 
and fellow trend-mongers is Michel Fou- 
cault, by Didier Eribon, translated by Bet- 
sy Wing. It was a bestseller in France, but 
you know the French ($27.95, Harvard 
University Press, October). 


ESSAYS AND HUMOR 

Some of the best American writing in 
the last 20 years has been done in essays, 
and three of the country’s best essayists 
have new books this season. Roy Blount 
Jr.’s Camels Are Easy, Comedy’s Hard 
(Villard, $21, October) is a sterling collec- 
tion that includes his “UnBritish Cross- 
word Puzzles.” It’s a book you can work. 
Garrison Keillor delivers his first real nov- 
el, WLT: A Radio Romance ($19.95, 
Viking, November). Add to those Calvin 
Trillin’s American Stories ($19.95, Tic- 
knor & Fields, October), a collection of 
reporting from across the country. As he 
travels, Trillin may be a reporter, but when 
he sits at the keyboard, he’s a storyteller. 
All three are too casually dismissed as “hu- 
morists”; they are essayists and novelists in 
the American tradition personified best by 
Mark Twain. 

For good old belly laughs and delightful 
play with the clichés of the language, 
there’s Dave Barry’s Only Travel Guide 
You'll Ever Need, by Dave Barry ($18, 
Fawcett Columbine, October). 

On a more serious note, Elie Weisel has 
put together 25 portraits of vivid figures in 
Jewish history in Sages & Dreamers: Por- 
traits and Legends from the Bible, the Tal- 
mud, and the Hassidic Tradition ($24.50, 
Summit, October). 


THE WAY WE WERE 

Americans’ fascination with history con- 
tinues to grow, perhaps because life in 
what has been the most stable nation on 
earth for the past decade or two can be a 
little, well, dull. Whereas history is being 
made almost daily in other parts of the 
world, we go to work, come home, and 
watch Cheers. 

Admit it: doesn’t toppling huge statues 
look like fun? Maybe we could get togeth- 
er on the Comm Ave Mall and when no- 
body’s looking . . . 

There is one toppled statue, though, 
that invokes only sadness: the Lady Liber- 
ty, in Tiananmen Square. Those remark- 


able 55 days in the history of China are re- 
counted by journalist Gordon Thomas in 
Chaos Under Heaven: The Untold Story of 
China’s Search for Democracy ($21.95, 
Carol Publishing, September). 

To the Soviet democrats, the most sig- 
nificant of all the statues toppled in the last 
week of August was that of Felix Dz- 
erzhinsky, the man who created the KGB 
and the modern police state. Our chief 
spooks and legbreakers aren’t quite so 
public, but Honorable Treachery: A History 
of US Intelligence, Espionage, and Covert 
Action from the American Revolution to the 
CIA, by G.J.A. O’Toole ($35, Atlantic 
Monthly Press, November), promises to be 
the first comprehensive history of covert 
government activity that encompasses all 
of US history. 

If Americans built, and toppled, statues 
of their leaders, the first one on the hit list 
in the mid 1970s undoubtedly would have 
been Richard Nixon’s. Stephen Ambrose 
this fall releases the third and final (per- 
haps final — we shouldn’t count on it) 
book in his formidable Nixon biography, 
Nixon: Ruin and Recovery, 1973-1990 
($27.50, Simon & Schuster, November). 

Another defeated candidate for the Cali- 
fornia governorship is profiled in The 
Campaign of the Century: Upton Sinclair’s 
EPIC Race for Governor of California and 
the Birth of Media Politics, by Greg 
Mitchell ($23.95, Atlantic Monthly Press, 
September). The acronym stands for “End 
Poverty in California,” and it was the writ- 
er’s slogan in his 1934 campaign. 

Our ties with Europe are highlighted in 
two new books by prominent authors: C. 
Vann Woodward’s The Old World’s New 
World ($21.95, Oxford University Press, 
October) and Mordecai Richler’s Writers 
and World War II ($30, Knopf, Decem- 
ber), the latter a collection of works by 
Waugh, Kennan, de Beauvoir, and others. 

If you’re a Big Picture type, pick up 
Robert Ornstein’s The Evolution of Con- 
sciousness: Darwin, Freud, and Cranial 
Fire — The Origins of the Way We Think 
in October ($24.95, Prentice Hall). 

This fall also sees the completion of 
what may be the pathbreaking work of his- 
tory in our time: the fifth and final volume 
of the History of Private Life series. Writ- 
ten and edited mainly by French histori- 
ans, these books have played a major role 
in changing the subjects of history: kings, 
presidents, and wars are passed over for 
studies of the lives of the common people. 
Volume V, Riddles of Identity in Modern 
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Times, edited by Antoine Prost and Gerard 
Vincent, comes from Harvard University 
Press in October ($39.95). Previous vol- 
umes of the lavishly and fascinatingly illus- 
trated series are available in paperback. 
And if all this heavy stuff gives you a 
headache, try The Aspirin Wars, by 
Charles C. Mann and Mark L. Plummer 
($25, Knopf, October), which chronicles 
America’s most popular drug through 100 
years of competition and obscene riches. 


IN THE NEWS 

Journalism, they say, is literature in a 
hurry. (Does that make literature lazy 
journalism?) These books may not have 
the loftiness of history, but they do what a 
good newspaper does: provide a snapshot 
of the way things were just a short while 
ago. 

"Gees of these books, in fact, describe 
how things still are: one of the country’s 
finest political and economic reporters, 
Thomas Byrne Edsall, examines the roles 
of race, taxes, and rights on American pol- 
itics in Chain Reaction ($22.95, Norton, 
September). In Crack House, by Terry 
Williams, a sociologist ventures into the 
belly of the beast ($17.95, Addison-Wes- 
ley, November), and Jonathan Kozol, the 
author of the famous 1960s indictment of 
Boston’s public schools, Death at an Early 
Age, describes the yawning gap between 
the education of the haves and the have- 
nots in the US in Savage Inequalities: 
Children in America’s Schools ($20, 
Crown, September). 

Schools aren’t the only trusted institu- 
tions that let us down. A Pulitzer Prize- 
winning reporter takes on one of our most 
powerful professions in The Great White 
Lie: How America’s Hospitals Betray Our 
Trust and Endanger Our Lives, by Walt 
Bogdanich ($22.50, Simon & Schuster, 
November). The Death Lobby: How the 
West Armed Iraq, by Kenneth R. Timmer- 
man, presents an authoritative treatment 
of how our government created its own 
mess in the Persian Gulf ($21.95, 
Houghton Mifflin, October). 

It’s hard to imagine a better time for the 
appearance of Rebuilding Russia: Toward 
Some Formulations, by Aleksandr 
Solzhenitsyn, a collection of essays that 
originally appeared in the USSR ($14.95, 
Farrar Straus & Giroux, September). 

And in a look toward the unfolding fu- 
ture, Michael L. Benedikt and the MIT 
Press explore the coming “virtual reality” 
in Cyberspace: First Steps ($24.95, Octo- 
ber.) 


YEARS ENDING IN ZERO 

An anniversary is always a good excuse 
to go out to dinner, shop for gifts, and 
publish a book. 

The most famous anniversary this year, 
of course, is that of the man we were 
taught 25 years ago was a courageous ex- 
plorer but have lately been told, with equal 
certainty, was a thief and a genocidal mur- 
derer: Christopher Columbus. Perhaps the 
most important study will be Columbus 
and the Age of Discovery, by ZviDor Ner 
and William Scheller ($40, Morrow, Oc- 
tober). More revisionist history comes in 
the reissue of a book that changed history 
50 years after the date of its subject: At 
Dawn We Slept: The Untold Story of Pearl 
Harbor, by Gordon W. Prange ($16.95,, 
Penguin, December). 

All anniversaries this year aren’t un- 
pleasant; they aren’t even all about the 
grim real world. It was 100 years ago that 
the British linguist J.R.R. Tolkein, who 
created The Lord of the Rings, was born. 
The centennial is being marked by the first 
illustrated version, featuring 50 paintings 
by Alan Lee ($60, Houghton Mifflin, Oc- 
tober). 

Does anyone else see the irony in the 
Sierra Club’s killing trees to celebrate it- 
self? For $49.50 this November, Abrams 
brings us Sierra Club: 100 Years of Pro- 
tecting Nature, by Tom Turner, which fea- 
tures 300 photographs by such well- 
known nature photographers as Eliot 
Porter and Galen Rowell. 


POP GOES THE CULTURE 

One problem a writer faces when look- 
ing at popular culture in these United 
States today is how to get a handle on the 
whole damn thing. It’s so protean. 

Elvis and Marilyn, however, are excel- 
lent places to start. 

The eclectic genius Greil Marcus exam- 
ines our “cultural obsession” with Elvis 
Presley in Dead Elvis ($25, Delacorte, 
November). Keep an eye out when you’re 
in a bookstore; maybe you'll see the King 
himself trying to shoplift a copy. The Ulti- 
mate Marilyn, by James Haspiel, includes 
this year’s crop of “never-before-pub- 











lished” letters, photos, and memorabilia 
($45, Henry Holt, November). 

Such obsessions have led Paul Fussell, 
a wonderfully cranky and readable aca- 
demic, to write Bad: The Dumbing of 
America ($19, Summit, October). Fussell 
is something of a reasonable and witty 
Allar. Bloom, without the right-wing rant- 
ing. 

At last comes a continuation of the clas- 
sic Zen and the Art of Motorcycle Mainte- 
nance, a handbook for generations of col- 
lege students: Lila, by Robert M. Pirsig 
($24, Bantam, October). 

Pop music, in so many ways the glue of 
pop culture, is represented by three books 
that couldn’t be more different: The Last 
Days of John Lennon: An Intimate 
Memoir, by Frederic Seaman, yet another 
“intimate” memoir by the domestic help, 
this time by Lennon’s private secretary 
($19.95, Carol Publishing, September); 
Wouldn’t It Be Nice?, by Brian Wilson, 
called a “searing and candid” autobiogra- 
phy of the gifted Beach Boy, one of the 
most troubled of America’s pop icons 
($19.95, HarperCollins, October); La 
Toya: Growing Up in the Jackson Family, 
by La Toya Jackson, in which, according 
to the book’s promotional material, La 
Toya will “reveal the terrible reality 
Michael’s Moonwalk avoided” ($19.95, 
Dutton, September); and Bring the Noise: 
A Guide to Rap Music and Hip-Hop Cul- 
ture, by Havelock Nelson and Michael 
Gonzales, promises a comprehensive sur- 
vey, with photos ($12, Crown, Novem- 
ber). 

Other pop subjects publishers feel need 
exploring this fall are subways, fear, and 
the future. Subway Lives, a year on the 
New York City subway system, by Jim 
Dwyer, is a Newsday columnist’s notes 
from the underground ($20, Crown, Octo- 
ber). The Thrill of Fear: 250 Years of Scary 
Entertainment, by Walter Kendrick, in 
which the Fordham professor, one of our 
most readable academics, addresses the 
question: why do we scare the bejeezus out 
of ourselves and call it fun? ($19.95, 
Grove Widenfeld, November). The Pop- 
corn Report, by Faith Popcorn, offers pre- 
dictions from the media’s most-quoted 
pop-culture seer for the ’90s. No, it’s not 
her real name. Why didn’t she choose, say, 
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Faith Beer Nuts, or, better 
still, Faith Cheez Doodles? 
($22.50, Doubleday, Sep- 
tember). 


NOT TOO MANY WORDS 


What a joy picture books 
are! If no one buys the one 
you want as a gift, you can 
kill an hour in the bookstore 
looking at it! For free! 

When I’m in the book- 
store, I’m heading straight 
for these books by four emi- 
nent and stunningly creative 
photographers (and damn 
the bookstore that believes 
in shrinkwrap!): Passage, a 
definitive retrospective of 
Irving Penn ($100, Knopf, 
November); Portraits 1970- 
1990, by Annie Leibovitz 
($60, HarperCollins, Octo- 
ber); Unguided Tour, by 
Sylvia Platchy (which comes 
packaged with a record by 
Tom Waits), the Village % 
Voice’s wandering photogra- <*° 
pher with a keen eye for the © 
weird ($39.95, Aperture, 
September); and Road Pi- 
rates, by Marc Hauser and 
Judy Robb, in which photog Hauser and 
writer Robb employ their talents to reveal 
the milieu and mien of America’s voom- 
meisters (Chicago Review Press, $24.95, 
paper). 

Cartoons are big this year, too. Les 
Daniels presents Marvel: Five Fabulous 
Decades of the World’s Greatest Comics 
($45, Abrams, October). The world’s most 
famous middle-age rodent gets a book of 
portraits by famous artists (with an intro- 
duction by John Updike) in The Art of 
Mickey Mouse ($35, Hyperion, Novem- 
ber). 

Trekkies get Star Trek: The First 25 
Years, by Gene Roddenberry and Susan 
Sackett, which features more than 250 
color and 50 black-and-white photos 
($45, Pantheon, September), and Beatle- 
maniacs can pore over even more photos 
of the most photographed four men in the 
history of the f-stop in The Unseen Beat- 
les, by Bob Whitaker, who was at one time 
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BLE COMICS: celebrating 


the official Beatles photographer ($40, 
Collins San Francisco, October). 

This year’s issue in the “Day in the Life” 
photo-book series — always a marvelous 
collection — is A Day in the Life of Ire- 
land ($45, Collins San Francisco, Novem- 
ber). 


BOOKS YOU PRETEND NOT TO READ 

There you are at the bookstore. You 
furrow your brow and look over the “His- 
tory” section, mosey on to “Philosophy,” 
and then drift thoughtfully to “Literary 
Criticism.” Then you skulk out with one of 
these. 

Viking expects at least 1.5 million peo- 
ple to buy Stephen King’s Needed Things, 
the final Castle Rock story ($24.95, Octo- 
ber), and they and King will probably be 
richly, and I do mean richly, rewarded. 

True mystery fans will look forward to 
Comeback, Dick Francis’s 30th book 
($21.95, Putnam, October) and a new 
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book by that classy Frenchman, Georges 
Simenon, The Suspect ($17.95, Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich, September). 

Thriller lovers get Night Over Water, by 
Ken Follett ($22, Morrow, September), 
and romance readers get the latest from 
the queen of the romance, Jude Deveraux, 
The Dutchess ($21, Pantheon, October). 

And if epic sweep is what you want for 
the big bucks hardcovers cost these days, 
try The Grass Crown, by Colleen McCul- 
lough. The author continues her six-part 
fictional history of the Roman Empire. 
Couldn’t she have chosen a subject more, 
well, ambitious ($23, Morrow, October)? 


WRITERS TO BE JEALOUS OF 


While your novel sits in the bottom 
drawer, some people have it all: agents, 
publishers, sensitive book-jacket photos, 
and the enormous pressure, if successful, 
to do it again. 

Here are three with some promise: Blue 
River, by Ethan Canin, the physician-au- 
thor of The Emperor of the Air ($19.95, 
Houghton Mifflin, October); Carpool, by 
Mary Cahill, a novel of suburban angst 
(besides video stores, what else is there in 
the suburbs?) ($19, Random House, Sep- 
tember); and a thriller called The Killing of 
the Saints, by Alex Abella, a Cuban-Ameri- 
can ($20, Crown, September). 


THE ASCENT OF PERSONS 


For the first time, there seem to be as 
many books being published about men’s 
“issues” as about women’s. Of course, one 
could argue that nearly everything between 
covers since Gutenberg has been about 
men and their issues. 

Men can read a story of “men healing 
themselves and each other” in At My Fa- 
ther’s Wedding, by John Lee ($19, Ban- 
tam, November), or Knights Without Ar- 
mor: A Practical Guide for Men in Quest of 
a Masculine Soul, by Aaron R. Kipnis 
($19.95, St. Martin’s, October). 

Susan Faludi looks at the state of the 
women’s movement today in Backlash 
($24, Crown, October). The subtitle of the 
year belongs to Nancy Friday’s The Seduc- 
tion of Eros: Women’s Sexual Fantasies of 
Power, Self-Exploitation, and Insatiable 
Lust ($21.50, Simon & Schuster, Octo- 
ber). Qo 














Do Your Homework 





SUR CHANGING view 
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Ancient Light: | 
Changing View. 
the Universe “*: 

Alan Lightman 

‘Ancient Light is the best concise 
history of modern cosmology. Adan 
Lightman is that rare combination of 
gifted essayist and a practicing scientist. 
With great precision, coupled with a 
poetic feeling for the ineffable, he tells 
how the universe came into being and 
how we can guess what happened. It is 
simply not fair that someone can write 
English prose as well as Alan Lightman 
does and still be a scientist.” --Richard 
Preston, author of First Light. 


Harvard, $18.95 









Make No Law: The 
Sullivan Case and 


the First Amendment 
Anthony Lewis 


The story of the Supreme Court decision 
regarding New York Times vs. Sullivan, 
a lawsuit whose stakes were nothing less 
than the historic American freedom of 
speech and of the press. Mr. Lewis is the 
author of the acclaimed Gideon's 


Trumpet. 


Random House, $26.00 











MICHEL 





Michel Foucault 


Didier Eribon; translated by 
Betsy Wing 

This book does more than follow the 
career of one extraordinary intellectual. 
It reconstructs the cultural, political, and 
intellectual life of France from the 
postwar years to the present. It is the 
story of a man and his time. 

“This is certainly the most 
compelling historical treatment of one of 
our most revolutionary thinkers.” -- 
Hayden White. 


Harvard, $27.95 





Deborah, Golda, and 
Me: Being Female 
and Jewish in 
America 


Letty Cottin Pogrebin 
The story of Ms. Pogrebin’s journey; 
about her alienation from Judaism, her 
subsequent embrace of feminism, and 
her struggle to reconcile these two 
identities. Ms. Pogrebin is a founding 
editor of Ms. magazine, and the author 
of many other books. 


Crown, $22.00 


Letty Cottin PoGresin 


~ ies: 
DEBORAH, 
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BeinGc FEMALE AND 
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“Coming to Writing” 
and Other Essays 


Helene Cixous 

Six essays by one of France’s most 
remarkable contemporary authors. Ms. 
Cixous here explores the problematics 
of a “feminine” mode of writing, basing 
her method on the premise that 
differences between the sexes--viewed 
as a paradigm for all differences, which 
is the organizing principle behind 
identity and meaning--manifest 
themselves, write themselves, in texts. 


Harvard, $24.95 








1256 Mass Ave., Cambridge 
Harvard Square, 661-1515 


Ze Harvard Bookstore 


Harvard Bookstore Cafe 
190 Newbury Street, Boston 


At Exeter, 536-0095 
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Prospects and appraisals: a guide to fall sports 


by Mark Leibovich 


all came early this year. No, not in 
terms of weather. We’re talking 
Boston’s tried-and-true cosmic indi- 
cator. We’re talking the Red Sox. 
Despite some late flashes, most 
would agree that the Red Sox have 
played as dead as a roadside skunk 
for most of the season. 

And accordingly, despite continuing 
barbecues, fall has been on the local 
sports mind a full month or two earlier 
than usual. In recent years an early ap- 
praisal of the Patriots’ prospects or the 
Celtics’ chances would be patently ig- 
nored, totally eclipsed by the fevered 
(though ultimately dashed) hopes of Sox 
followers everywhere. But not now. In de- 
spair, we look to possibilities. And in these 
times, we’re thankful that Boston offers a 
year-round supply of teams that will, even 
in want of hope, regenerate our vast gar- 
den of interest. 

For our purposes, we put a large um- 
brella over the category of fall sports. Al- 
though basketball and hockey are techni- 
cally winter games, they begin in the fall, 
so we include them here as well. People 
are asking: Will Rick Fox be Red’s latest 
bounty? Will the Bruins find that elusive 
“snipah”? Barrooms are buzzing with an- 
ticipation. And incidentally, pitchers and 
catchers report to Winter Haven in mid 
February. 


THE NEW ENGLAND PATRIOTS 

The new Patriot regime — Coach Dick 
MacPherson, CEO Sam Jankovich, et al. 
— have instilled a new sense of purpose in 
this year’s edition of the Foxboro Boys’ 
Club. We hear a lot about the team “car- 
ing” again. We hear about “enthusiasm” 
and “perseverance.” In fact, Coach Mac, 
in his maiden press conference last winter, 
went so far as to draw a parallel between 
the enthusiasm and perseverance he’ll 
bring to his job with the enthusiasm and 
perseverance with which he goes about 
satisfying his wife. 

You gotta love Mac. If nothing else, he 
has a pulse, and that’s more than you can 
say about Rod Rust and Raymond Berry, 
his two predecessors. There’s reason to 
believe that with the Sullivan family out of 
the picture, things are in fact looking up, 
that the new breed of Patriot will bring a 
welcome modicum of class and dignity to 
Foxboro. Or, if nothing else, there’s 
nowhere to go but up after last year’s un- 
conscionable 1-15 campaign. 

Jankovich has made some good moves 
(real grass at Foxboro Stadium, passing 
on the Canada-bound Rocket Ismail in the 
draft) and Mac is alive and refreshing. But 
new management notwithstanding, there 
remains the sticky business of the junior 
achievers who'll actually don the storied 
Patriots helmet each Sunday. The team, as 
1-15 outfits are wont, will enjoy a cream- 
puff schedule this year, which should be 
good for a win or two. And when you 
think about promising rookies like 
Leonard Russell, Pat Harlow, and Jon 
Vaughn, a solid corps of linebackers, and 
Coach Mac’s innovative staff, you get a lit- 
tle, dare we say, excited. 

But then you see unproven quarterbacks 
Hugh Millen and Tommy Hodson trying 
to run for their lives behind what might be 
one of worst offensive lines ever assembled 
by a professional football team; you see 
enemy backs running through the Patriots’ 
defense as though it were a Pop Warner 
outfit. You see dropped passes, missed as- 
signments, attempted arm tackles, and 
dumb penalties. In short, you see the same 
old New England Patriots. Distilled to its 
rudiments, the operative question for this 
year is: Will the Patriots finish 1-15, 2-14, 
3-13 or 4-12? The guess here is 4-12, and 
hope springs eternal in Foxboro. They’re 
still losers, but there’s reason to think that 
this year at least, they'll be lovable losers. 


Let the 31st consecutive “New Era” in Pa- 
triots history begin! 


BOSTON COLLEGE FOOTBALL 

Doug Flutie might have been at once the 
best and worst thing ever to happen to 
Boston College football. On the upside, he 
gave fans the most exciting four-year ride 
in local college football memory. His hero- 
ics, culminating in a Cotton Bow! victory, 
made for a lifetime of memories for what 
is otherwise a sleepy college football com- 
munity. Flutie put BC back on the map. 

Which is not an entirely good thing. 
Now that BC football is on the map, it no 
longer toils in obscurity. People notice 
them now. Flutie brought magic, but he 
also brought expectations. Did Flutie steer 
BC on a course with college-football great- 
ness, or did he simply provide a temporary 
reprieve from mediocrity? Based on the 
team’s fortunes (or misfortunes) since his 
graduation, the answer is obvious: a pro- 
cession of Fluties-in-waiting (Mike Power, 
Mark Kamphaus, Willie Hicks) never 
panned out. Coach Jack Bicknell’s once- 
bottomless reservoir of good will evaporat- 
ed. The team has struggled to win more 
than three games for the last six years. 
And to make matters worse, people are 
paying attention now. 

Happily, BC might be on the upswing 
again. Bicknell was replaced at the end of 
last season by former New York Giants as- 
sistant Tom Coughlin. Coughlin, an over- 
the-top hard-ass type, promises a new era 
of discipline, dedication, and excitement. 
In a now-legendary story, Coughlin spent 
New York’s post-Super Bowl locker-room 
celebration on the phone with three pros- 
pective BC recruits. All three committed to 
BC soon thereafter. 

This year’s second coming of Flutie/is 
said to be sophomore Glenn Foley, who 
opened more than a few eyes with some 
solid performances in the second half of 
last year. The team returns six starters on 
each side of the ball, including highly-tout- 
ed tight end Mark Chmura, a potentially 
decent defense, and an almost entirely new 
coaching staff. 

And even if Coughlin can’t immediately 
regenerate the rarified air in Alumni Stadi- 
um, there’s another side of the Flutie-era 
legacy to speak of here: The success of the 
early and mid ’80s made it possible for BC 
to draw a host of certifiable college-foot- 
ball powers to its schedule. And this year, 
in addition to Eastern powers Pitt and 
Penn State, the list of big-time college- 
football luminaries on BC’s schedule in- 
cludes the likes of Michigan, Georgia 
Tech, and Miami. It’s a veritable bounty 
for college-football purists. 

The flip side, of course, is that there’s a 
good chance BC will once again find itself 
on the losing end of massive blowouts ev- 
ery week. But expectations are everything: 
take the names now, and worry about the 
games later. 


THE BOSTON CELTICS 

Back in mid May, when the despised 
Detroit Pistons snuffed the last, gallant 
breath out of the 1990-’91 Boston Celtics, 
area hoopsters sounded what has become 
a familiar post-season cry: the Celtics are 
too old; they have to make changes; they 
can’t afford to stay put. 

The cry was met with the usual response 
from Celtic management: We’ll continue 
to build around the Big Three (Robert 
Parish, Kevin McHale, and Larry Bird); if 
they were healthy during the playoffs 
(Bird, Parish, and McHale were hobbled 
with a famous bad back and two bum an- 
kles, respectively), we’d have had a 
chance; age (Bird is 34, McHale is 33, and 
Parish, the NBA’s oldest player, is 38) is 
overrated. 

Not surprisingly, at this writing the 
Celtics look almost exactly like the crip- 
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own in the big leagues. 


pled outfit that limped out of The Palace a 
few months ago. The only appreciable 
change is the addition first-round draft 
pick Rick Fox, a six-foot-seven-inch North 
Carolina swingman whose selection was 
met with stunned silence at Celtic draft 
headquarters but who is said to have 
shown some nice flashes during the Los 
Angeles Summer League season. Other- 
wise, it’s the same crew, with Red, Dave, 
Jan, and the front-office boys continuing 
on their perpetual quest for a miracle bar- 
gain (in the proud Celtic tradition of Rick 
Robey for Dennis Johnson, and the rights 
to Joe Barry Carroll for Parish, and the 
rights to McHale), if not the fountain of 
youth. 

In the meantime, the only thing as cer- 
tain as the Celtics’ refuSal to rock their de- 
caying boat is that 14,890 patrons will pay 
inflated prices for the right to see and be 
seen by the masses that have filled the 
Garden religiously for more than a decade. 
There’s a good cause-and-effect argument 
to be made here, begging the rhetorical 
question of why management would want 
to crack the egg to make the omelet when 
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the spinning turnstiles make for continued 
profits. 

But rhetorical questions aside, the show 
will go on. Second-year guard Dee Brown, 
on the cusp of stardom, promises to be 
worth the price of more than a few admis- 
sions this season. He might be the most 
exciting, charismatic athlete to hit the local 
sports scene since Flutie. Match Brown 
with All-Star-in-waiting Reggie Lewis, 
Brian Shaw, and Kevin Gamble, and the 
C’s have themselves a decent complement 
to the creaky-limbed Hall of Fame-bound 
trio around which everything still revolves. 

But barring late action from the front of- 
fice, it looks like the same edition as last 
year, capable of 50 wins, occasional bril- 
liance, a few highlight-video keepsakes 
courtesy of Bird’s old bag of tricks and 
Brown’s new bag, and, sadly, a hoop-free 
June. 


THE BOSTON BRUINS 


Sports call-in shows, at least those per- 
mitting hockey talk, have featured the same 
off-season lament from Bruins fans ever 

See SPORTS, page 10 
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Millions have read 
DIANETICS and use 
its principles to live 
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Can aches and pains 


be caused by the mind? 


See page 127 


How can you increase 
your potential for 
success? 
See page 57 
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SURE BET: you can count on the Bruins to make the playoffs for the 24th consecutive year. 


Sports 


Continued from page 8 

since Phil Esposito left: “The Bruins need a 
snipah,” the callers cry. A “snipah,” known 
in other hockey locales as a “sniper,” 
refers, pure and simple, to a goal-scorer, 
someone possessing the proverbial “nose 
for the goal,” not to mention the proverbial 
“good touch around the net.” A snipah, 
they say, will make the difference between 
the more-than-respectable, workmanlike 


efforts of the B’s in the last two seasons 
(resulting in an appearance in the Stanley 
Cup finals two years ago, and semifinals 
last year) and a return to the promised land 
of the early ’70s. 

But at this juncture, the venerable Black 
and Gold seem more than a snipah away. 
For starters, their one consistent snipah- 
in-residence, Cam Neely, has been hob- 
bled all summer with a cranky leg. His 
productivity, if not availability, for the 
coming season seems much in question. 
By mid-summer, Dave Christian, perhaps 
the team’s most reliable forward after 


Neely, had signed a free-agent contract 
with the St. Louis Blues. 

And if all that weren’t bad enough, 
Coach Mike Milbury, a brilliant motivator, 
strategist, and generally the team’s best as- 
set, kicked himself upstairs to become the 
team’s assistant general manager. His re- 
placement, former Maine Mariner mentor 
Rick Bowness, is said to be in the Milbury 
mold, but it’s hard to believe the B’s could 
improve behind the bench. 

Still, there are few things you can count 
on in life, and one of them is that the Bru- 
ins will work hard, overachieve, and make 


the playoffs as they have for 23 consecu- 
tive years (the longest-running streak in 
professional sports). They have Ray 
Bourque, Craig Janney, Andy Moog, and, 
perhaps, given some kind of deal, the 
long-awaited snipah in Pittsburgh’s Kevin 
Stevens. 

But snipah or no snipah, Milbury or no 
Milbury, the Bruins’ fans, the most rabid 
and dedicated in the city, will stand at sea- 
son’s end and give their boys a hearty and 
well-deserved cheer — even as Lord Stan- 
ley’s cup, more likely than not, once again 
circles the ice of a far-off arena. Q 





end of the year. Home games in bold. 


OCTOBER 
3 New York Rangers 
5 New York Islanders 
7 New York Rangers 
12 Montreal Canadiens 
17 Vancouver Canucks 
19 San Jose Sharks 
24 St. Louis Blues 
26 Minnesota North Stars 
27. Chicago Blackhawks 
31 Los Angeles Kings 


NOVEMBER 
2 Detroit Red Wings 
4 New York Islanders 
5 Pittsburgh Penguins 
7 Calgary Flames 
9 New Jersey Devils 
14 Quebec Nordiques 
16 Hartford Whalers 
20 Buffalo Sabres 


BOSTON BRUINS, Boston Garden, (800) 828-7080. Tickets $16 to $39. 
A fall full of skates and sticks. Here’s who the Bruins are playing through the 


22 Washington Capitals 
23 Buffalo Sabres 

25 Montreal Canadiens 
27 New York Islanders 
29 Montreal Canadiens 


DECEMBER 

1 Hartford Whalers 

5 Quebec Nordiques 

7 Philadelphia Flyers 

8 New York Rangers 
10 Quebec Nordiques 
12 Montreal Canadiens 
14 Toronto Maple Leafs 
19 Pittsburgh Penguins 
21 Edmonton Oilers 
22 Montreal Canadiens 
26 Hartford Whalers 
27 Buffalo Sabres 
29 Winnipeg Jets 
31 Detroit Red Wings 


able. 
bold. 


SEPTEMBER 

14 New York Yankees 
15 New York Yankees 
16 Baltimore Orioles 
17 Baltimore Orioles 
18 Baltimore Orioles 
20 New York Yankees 
21 New York Yankees 
22 New York Yankees 
23 Baltimore Orioles 
24 Baltimore Orioles 
25 Baltimore Orioles 


BOSTON RED SOX, Fenway Park, 236-6644. Tickets $6 to $12. Group rates avail- 


Here’s what’s left of the season, let’s see what they do with it. Home games in 


27 Milwaukee Brewers 
28 Milwaukee Brewers 
29 Milwaukee Brewers 
30 Milwaukee Brewers 


OCTOBER 

Detroit Tigers 
Detroit Tigers 
Detroit Tigers 
Milwaukee Brewers 
Milwaukee Brewers 
Milwaukee Brewers 
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$28 (sideline). Group rates available. 
in bold. 


SEPTEMBER 
15 Pittsburgh Steelers 
22 Houston Oilers 
29 Phoenix Cardinals 


OCTOBER 
6 Miami Dolphins 
20 Minnesota Vikings 
27 Denver Broncos 





NEW ENGLAND PATRIOTS, Foxboro, (800) 543-1776. Tickets $18 (end zone) and 


The rest of the Patriots’ season — take a blanket and see how it ends. Home games 


NOVEMBER 
3 Buffalo Bills 
10 Miami Dolphins 
17 New York Jets 
24 Buffalo Bills 


DECEMBER 
1 Denver Broncos 
8 Indianapolis Colts 
15 New York Jets 








Home games in bold. 
NOVEMBER 
1 Charlotte Hornets 
2 Washington Bullets 
5 Miami Heat 
6 Chicago Bulls 


8 Atlanta Hawks 
10 Portland Trailblazers 
12 Sacramento Kings 
15 Philadelphia 76ers 
16 Charlotte Hornets 
20 Indiana Pacers 
23 New Jersey Nets 
25 Washington Bullets 
27 Orlando Magic 
29 Los Angeles Lakers 
30 Atlanta Hawks 





BOSTON CELTICS, Boston Garden, 227-3200. Call for ticket information. 
Here’s what’s going on until the end of the year with Kevin, Larry, and Dee. 


DECEMBER 
4 Miami Heat 
6 New York Knicks 
9 Denver Nuggets 
13 Seattle Supersonics 
14 New York Knicks 
17 Orlando Magic 
18 Milwaukee Bucks 
20 Utah Jazz 
21 Miami Heat 
25 Chicago Bulls 
27 Seattle Supersonics 
28 Denver Nuggets 
30 Los Angeles Clippers 
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SPORTS, SNACKS, AND 
LOTS OF HIGH FIVES 


One man’s guide 
to achieving sports nirvana 


by Mark Jurkowitz 














DAVID SIPRESS 


n one level, the term “sports bar” hardly means anything anymore. 
Walk into your local taproom in almost any neighborhood in Greater 
Boston and you can find the basic sports-bar staples — the munchie 
menu (nachos are obligatory), the handy ashtrays (smokers aren’t has- 
sled here), and, of course, the ubiquitous satellite dish. Given this real- 
ity, more and more watering holes are billing themselves as sports bars 
even if it means they have only one TV, the Sox game on NESN, and 
Velveeta on the nachos. 

Nevertheless, after conducting an extensive survey of many of these estab- 
lishments, I have my own personal favorites that pretty much cover the spec- 
trum. 

The Sports Depot (353 Cambridge Street, Allston). This is the bigtop of 
sports bars. Lots of space, roughly two dozen television sets (yes, that includes 
the bathroom), three bar areas, and a wide assortment of games. When the big 
showdown arrives, this place can get insane. The crowd that packed the Depot 
to watch the Giants and Eagles kick off the 1990 National Football League 
season was so intense you almost expected fights to break out. If you’re in the 
mood to watch the critical contest with a lot of company, this is your spot. (A 
reasonable facsimile of this place, in terms of both size and intensity, is the 
Bullpen (55 Holland Street, Davis Square, Somerville). And a smaller, some- 
what more claustrophobic version of the single-minded sports club is the 
Coolidge Corner Clubhouse (307 Harvard Avenue, in Brookline). 

Galway House (Centre Street, Jamaica Plain) is a personal favorite. This 
place is the ideal example of the neighborhood jock-watching pub. A few years 
ago, you could accurately describe the place as steadfastly blue collar, a place 
filled with guys sporting dirty fingernails, sipping Buds, and wolfing down 
slabs of red meat. The clientele hasn’t changed dramatically, but the bar has 
gradually moved more upscale in terms of fare and ambiance. (One long-time 
denizen has eyed with suspicion the recent proliferation of daiquiris.) Still, it’s 
a classic working-class sports bar with a battery of TV sets that’s easy on the 
wallet. 

Rosie’s (1667 Mass Ave, Cambridge) is my current spot of choice simply 
because I live nearby. This is basically your sports-bar hybrid. A one-time 
rugged neighborhood joint that tried to evolve into a family-type eatery, Rosie’s 
has experimented with more formats than the Patriots’ defense. In its current 
incarnation, it can accurately be called a sports/restaurant, with its surprisingly 
varied and sophisticated menu, satellite dish, giant-screen TV, and clientele 
that ranges from local sot to Harvard faculty member. 

The real reason I’m writing about Rosie’s is to stress the importance of culti- 
vating and frequenting a neighborhood sports bar of your own — you never 
know what dividends can be reaped. Earlier this summer, a hardcore cadre of 
New York Yankee fans (myself included) actually commandeered the place — 
with the help of a sympathetic barkeep. Relentlessly scanning the satellite in the 
hopes of hauling in the Pinstripes wherever they played, we basically became a 
subversive Yankee bar in the heart of Red Sox country. I can remember revel- 
ing late one night — Johnnie Walker Black in hand — as maybe five or six of 
us closed down the joint by watching Scott Sanderson shut out the California 
Angels on the West Coast, courtesy of something like a California Sports 
Channel. , 

As our tightknit little group of Yankee fans whooped and hollered in spirited 
revelry and unimpeded privacy (everyone else had already turned in for the 
night), I felt, to paraphrase the Cheers theme, that I was really in a place where 
everybody knew my name. 

And that, sports fans, is sports-bar nirvana. QO 









NEW WORDS BOOK EVENTS Cae 
FALL 1991 i 
NOTE SPECIAL LOCATION FOR FADERMAN READING : 


With the exception of the Faderman reading, all book 
events will be held at NEW WORDS BOOKSTORE, 


186 Hampshire St., Cambridge 


LAURA DAVIS - Book SIGNING 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 24 « 6 - 7:30 pm 
From the coauthor of The Courage to Heal and 
author of The Courage to Heal Workbook, a new 
book: Allies in Healing: When the Person You 





ADRIENNE RICH - Book SIGNING . 
SUNDAY, OCTOBER 6 « 2:30 - 4:00 pm ~ 
One of America's foremost poets, Addrienne Rich 
will celebrate the publication of her new book of 


Love was Sexually Abused as a Child. poems: An Aflas of the Difficult World, Poems 
LILLIAN FADERMAN in her only Boston partite 

appearance - READING DORIS GRUMBACH in her only Boston 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 27 + 7:30 pm appearance - BOOK SIGNING 

The author of Surpassing the Love of Men will SUNDAY, OCTOBER 13 « 2:30 - 4:00 pm 


speak from and about her new book, Odd Girlsand —_ From the author of Chamber Music and The Ladies, 
Twilight Lovers: A History of Lesbian Life in 20th anew book: Coming Into the End Zone: A 
Century America. Note Location: MIT Room 4- Memoir. 
163; enter main MIT buildi 

7 ngewe LINDA BOURKE - Book SIGNING 


rh pe wareaee SUNDAY, OCTOBER 20 « 2:30 - 4:00 pm 
Local artist and illustrator Linda Bourke has 

DIANE WOOD MIDDLEBROOK - Book produced a stunningly clever and beautiful alphabet 

SIGNING book: Eye Spy: A Mysterious Alphabet. 

SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 28 « 2:30 - 4:00 pm 

The author of the acclaimed new biography of 

Anne Sexton. 


ALL EVENTS ARE WHEELCHAIR ACCESSIBLE. Info: 876-5310; TDD: 876-3340 


New a women’s 
Woros BOOKSTORE 


186 Hampshire St., Cambridge, MA 02139 
(617) 876-5310 ¢ TDD:876-3340 


Full mail-order services available. BE . 
10-6 Tues, Wed, Fri, Sat ¢ 10-9 Thurs ¢ 12-6 Sun 
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Videosmith welcomes you 
back to the real worl 
and to cushion the blow 


we've gota FREE 


movie waiting for you. 


Choose from any video in 
our huge selection FREE, 
kick back, put your VCR 
on play and let 
Videosmith break your 
Fall. 


15 GREAT LOCATIONS 


Allston, Brookline, Chestnut Hill, Downtown 
Crossing, Back Bay, Natick, Fresh Pond, 
Cambridge, Belmont, Lexington, Jamaica Plain, 
Hyde Park, Gloucester and Beverly. 


beeeaes Back to the books special iia 


The Movie Buft’s Movie Store 






Coupon good for one night's rental only. Limit one per 
pe so Membership or refundable deposit required. 
Not valid with any other discounts. 




















What's New on Video? Check It Out in 
Next Week’s Issue of the Phoenix’s Video Supplement. 
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EVEN 


A bizarre travelogue of human diversity: 
fall events worth investigating 


by Erica Weingart 


hether you’re brainy or just 
plain bored, there’s something 
here for even the most cynical 
observers of New England’s fall 
season. Scientific excursions 
into the unknown. Educational 
seminars on the state of the 
arts. Lumberjack competitions. 
Elvis Day. You can even dive from the 
heavens into the oceans or look on as 
femmes acrobatique juggle fiery clubs 
while suspended 40 feet in the air. 


BLINDED WITH SCIENCE 

Nothing is as awe-inspiring as a glimpse 
of genius. And in the genius category, no 
one has ever eclipsed the true Renaissance 
man, Leonardo da Vinci. This is no mere 
retrospective — this is drama. The Muse- 
um of Science and Pilgrim Theatre Re- 
search and Performance Collaborative 
will present a special theater performance 
based on the notebooks of Leonardo on 
September 15, 18, and 22. Tickets are $7 
for students and seniors, $9 for the gener- 
al public. Call 723-2500 for information. 

Laser technology is the latest toy of sci- 
entists and fancy doctors, but others find 
lasers are also relaxing to watch, providing 
a medically safe altered state of conscious- 
ness. The University of Lowell is spon- 
soring a New Age laser show using the 
most innovative laser-graphics computer, 

Saturn V, accompanied by meditative 
chords. High-tech stress reduction begins 
at 7:30 p.m. on September 27. For tickets, 
call (508) 934-4444. 

Give a cheer for Noah’s ark — the sym- 
bol of human diversity and reproduction. 
The Museum of Science’s “Two of Every 
Sort” exhibition examines the biology and 
anthropology of sex, gender, reproduction, 
and human diversity. Social explanations 
for the rationale behind different sexual 
practices, population dynamics, fertility, 
and biomedical sciences will be given be- 
ginning on September 10. Senior citizens 
and children 14 and younger get shelter 
from the storm at $4.50, adults at $6. For 
more information, call 589-0147. 

Mr. Spock and other technological 
time-travelers would approve of the 
Boston Computer Museum’s “Adventures 
in Time” exhibit. A celebration of Com- 
puter Learning Month, this historical voy- 
age will take you and your imagination 
through a “People and Computers” exhibi- 
tion and scavenger hunt on October 12, 
11 a.m. to 4 p.m. For more info, call 426- 
2800. 

Do you believe astral configurations 
play a role in the fate of humans? Whether 
you’re a fiery Aries or a loyal Leo, “Starry 
Story Nights,” at the Fuller Museum of 
Art, on Oak Street, in Brockton, might be 
a worthwhile trip. On October 19, families 
can look at star charts and listen to cosmic 
music from 6:30 to 8 p.m. For more info, 
call (508) 558-6000. Astrology and sci- 
ence make incompatible lovers — leave it 
to art to negotiate a truce. 

Ever feel like you’re on a string? If you 
do, plan on attending the “Puppetronics” 
exhibition, featuring life-size marionettes, 
at the Museum of Science, beginning 
November 26. Here you can be the pup- 
petmaster, pulling the strings to your own 
designs. For more information on how you 
can take the reins on humanoid puppets, 
call 589-0250. The cost is $4.50 for se- 
niors and children, $6 for adults. 

Explore caves of steamy lava at the Mu- 
seum of Science’s Mugar Omni Theater. 
State-of-the-art film projection will carry 
you into the craters of volatile natural phe- 
nomena. The sounds are as realistic as the 
sights: some 27,000 watts of power drive 
the sound system at the theater, putting 
most woofers and tweeters to shame. The 
“Ring of Fire” exhibit documents the ac- 
tive volcanoes encircling the Pacific Ocean 
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and brings you right to the center of the 
molten cores with aerial views and com- 
puter animation. No sacrificial virgins 
here. Same price as above, but call 523- 
6664 for more information. Runs through 
December. 

If you agree with David Bowie that it’s 
lonely out in space, you might want to go 
to the Mugar to see Blue Planet, a film 
that unfolds panoramic perspectives of 
Earth from outer space. The wrap-around 
screen gives comfort and a realistic view of 
astronauts on board the space shuttle Dis- 
covery. On a grand scale, the movie shows 
viewers the impact humans have had on 
the Earth’s fragile environment. Runs 
through September. For more informa- 
tion, call 523-6664. 

Camus wasn’t the first human to tune 
into humanity’s existential nature. If you 
sometimes feel lost in the grand scheme of 
things, plan on frequenting the Charles 
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Hayden Planetarium, at the Museum of 
Science, to view “Mystery of Dark Mat- 
ter,” a star-studded extravaganza support- 
ing the view that there’s more to the uni- 
verse than meets the eye. Pink Floyd also 
offer some existential comfort, as the plan- 
etarium beams lasers across the walls to 
the sound of “Comfortably Numb” and 
“Another Brick in the Wall.” For a less 
bleak yet equally psychedelic perspective, 
there’s also Led Zeppelin’s “Stairway to 
Heaven.” For more information, call 523- 
6664. Once again, the price is right: $4.50 
for the kids and elder folk, $6 for the gen- 
eral masses. 

If your fascination with science contin- 
ues, come watch the “Theater of Electrici- 
ty” exhibit at the Museum of Science, an 
enlightening experience featuring live 
demonstrations of high-voltage electricity 
and lightning. Shows daily at noon, 2 
p.m., and Fridays at 7 p.m. 

If you wonder what’s out there and 


you'd like to see the giant hurricane of 
Jupiter as it moves across the planet’s sur- 
face, then you must visit the Harvard- 
Smithsonian Center of Astrophysics, in 
Cambridge, which sponsors “Observatory 
Nights” — a monthly series of non-tech- 
nical lectures on different astronomical 
topics, each accompanied by a short film 
or video, and a telescopic view of space, 
weather permitting. Lectures are given on 
the third Thursday of every month starting 
at 7:30 p.m. For further information, call 
495-7000, or check it out at 60 Garden 
Street, Cambridge. 

At the Children’s Museum, relive your 
youthful fascination with collecting strange 
objects such as rubber stamps and Curious 
George books. A representative from the 
Inka Dinka Doo Rubber Stamp Company 
will be on hand October 11 and October 
16 to show visitors the creative things you 
can do with funny little rubber stamps. 
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Also, the Museum Shop is celebrating the 
Curious George book series, by Margaret 
and H.A. Rey. Curious George has come 
of age and is 25 years old. On October 25, 
the Museum Shop is celebrating his birth- 
day with readings and other children’s ac- 
tivities. For further info, call 426-6500. 
Admission: $6 for adults, kids two to 15 
pay $5. Babies (under age two) go for 
free. 

Another interesting event at the Chil- 
dren’s Museum: an exhibition that opens 
October 8 and runs through mid January 
featuring the industrial art of Boston- 
based artist Claudio Vera. The moving 
sculptures are made out of materials from 
TCM’s RECYCLE Shop. The show is 
sponsored by the RECYCLE Gallery of In- 
dustrial Art. For more information, call 
426-6500. 

The Boston Globe, usually devoted to 
serious matters such as world politics, is 
working to ensure the world’s next gener- 
ation does its reading. In a 
partnership with the Chil- 
dren’s Museum, the Boston 
Globe Book Festival will 
honor five of America’s best- 
loved children’s authors. Il- 
lustrators interested in the 
capabilities of the child-like 
mind will speak, demonstrate 
book illustrations, and read 
from their most recent books. 
“Take a Look at a Book” will 
be held at the museum on 
October 19. 

Since it’s been documented 
that the full moon appeals to 
humanity’s quirky nature, you 
might feel it is the perfect 
time for a hay ride at the 
Massachusetts Audubon So- 
ciety. On September 21, from 
6 to 8:30 p.m., join friends 
for some tales, a pot-luck din- 
ner, music, and harvest re- 
galia by the light of the moon. 
Price: $9 for adults ($7 for 
members) and $4 for children 
($3 for members). For more 
info, call 837-9400. The 
Massachusetts Audubon So- 
ciety is located at 2000 Main 
Street, Marshfield. 

Lighthouse tours remind 
nostalgic historians of the 
Statue of Liberty’s guiding 
lantern, and the flight to the 
freedom of the New World. 
For a local tour of Mas- 
sachusetts’s blazing sea can- 
dles, take a tour on the 
“Lighthouse and Foliage Ex- 
travaganza,” sponsored by 
Boston Harbor Cruises. 
This cruise, designed to illu- 
minate your sea-starved na- 
ture, will depart from Long 
Wharf on October 20 at 10 
a.m. and return at.5 p.m. Sail 
past Minot’s, in Boston, and 
Graves Light, up the coast to 
Gloucester, passing light- 
houses along the way. Light- 
house-history lectures, folk 
music, and a seafood lunch at 
the Gloucester House make 
for a small romantic vacation. 
If the tides and swells threat- 
en to dock the tour, the 
Boston Light trip will beach 
at a nearby island. Purchase 
tickets in advance by sending 
a check and a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to: FBHI 
Boat Trips, Box 9025, Boston 
02114. Ask about group 
membership rates. For more 
info, call 523-8386. 

If your predilection for sci- 
ence makes you wonder what 
stuff is in that store-bought pancake syrup 
(Is it sugar? Chemicals? Will it kill me?), 
venture up to Vermont to test and sample 
the real McCoy at the New England 
Maple Museum. On September 18, 25, 
and October 2, 9, and 16, you can observe 
the maple-sugar candy-making process 
and test the final product right from the 
mold. This is essential if you are ever go- 
ing to become a self-actualized purist. The 
museum is located on Route 7, in Rutland, 
Vermont. For more info, call (802) 483- 
9414. 

A worldly person must understand the 
aggressive nature of sharks, both in the 
water and out. To see for yourself, check 
out the Mystic Marinelife Aquarium’s 
“Apex Predator” exhibit, featuring two 
species of sharks — the sand tiger shark 
and the nurse shark; call (203) 536-9631. 
If you’re interested, some species of be- 

See EVENTS, page 14 
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Storm Dogs 





ENTERTAINMENT 
Monday - Saturday 9:00 « 2:00 


Storm Dogs 


CITYSIDE ENTERTAINMENT 
HOTLINE 
742-7392 


Sunday 7:00 - Midnight 


Complimentary Hors d'oeuvres 
Friday 5:00 e 7:00 
742-7390 


pity side 


at the circle 





1960 Beacon Street 
Brookline 
566-1002 


Our chef, Steve Cassevoy, 
invites you to try 
Cityside’s exciting new 
menu, featuring 
Fresh Seafood, Salads, 
Southwestern specialties, 
Burgers and much, much 


> A more! 


Lunch © Dinner © Sunday Brunch 


: 
at the circle 


Makes you an offer you can't refuse...Eat this Coupon. 


TWO FOR ON 


With the purchase of two or more lunch or dinner entrees, receive the lesser priced with our compliments 
That's 2 for the price of 1. ha, 
This offer is good seven days a week. Please present this coupon to your server before ordering. Limited to one coupon per table. 





Proper Dress & ID Required 
Listings subject to change 


Cs 


"".. genuinely excellent .. . 
The entreé menu leads off with 
seafood, and the seafood is 
excellent..." 


Robert Nadeau, Boston 


" The New York prime sirloin ; | 
with sauteéd mushrooms and % | 
onions was a juicy and tender ¥ 
cut. Equally satisfying and 
generous .. . the enormous 
San Francisco cobb salad was 
spilling over with fresh crisp 
greens and an assortment of 
vegetables, turkey breast, bleu 
cheese, crumbled bacon and 
more." <i 
Gus Sanders, The Boston Herald 


1960 Beacon Street 566-1002 
Lunch/Brunch/Dinner/Cocktails 
Proper I.D. Required 


i eee aime ‘ei eaip. ois tn em eal 


15% gratuity will be added to check based on full value of meals ordered. 
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Events 


Continued from page 12 
nign sea-dwellers also can be adopted to 
further their protection from the most 
lethal animal of all: humans. The aquari- 
um, located in Mystic, Connecticut, be- 
lieves that people who are knowledgeable 
about wildlife and habitats make wiser 
choices about their use. Regular hours are 
9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., but visitors may re- 
main in the aquarium until 6 p.m. Adults, 
$8.25; seniors, $7.25; children five to 12, 
$4.75, unless you’re a member, in which 
case rates are cheaper. 

For a more exotic plant experience, take 
a nature walk at Norris Reservation, in 
Norwell, on October 13 at 1 p.m. Clint 
McCoy, a retired botany professor and 
gourmet cook, will lead a walk and discuss 
the identification, picking, and cooking of 
native mushrooms. Hallucinogens not in- 
cluded. For more information, call 821- 
2977. 


CIRCUSES AND SORCERY 

If your mother always said that enjoying 
yourself was the essence of youth and the 
key to a long, happy life, don’t miss Rin- 
gling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey’s 
120th Anniversary Circus at the Boston 
Garden. They call this the “Greatest Show 
on Earth” for a reason. Boston enthusiasts 
can see Marguerite Michelle, with daugh- 
ters Andrea and Michelle, performing aeri- 
al ballet and juggling fiery clubs while sus- 
pended 40 feet in the air by their hair. 
Needless to say, you will be very impressed 
with their strong family ties — not to 
mention their roots. Feminists pay homage 
to Laurie Gutty, who is one of only a 
handful of women in the world to accom- 
plish the triple somersault on the flying 
trapeze. And don’t miss the newest addi- 
tion to the circus — a performing white 
rhinoceros. 

Other internationally recognized talents 
include Spain’s Quiros family, on the 
highwire; the Savio Brothers and the Pelle- 
grini Brothers, Italy’s stupendous acro- 
bats; and Argentina’s Los Gauchos Lati- 
nos, performing spur, knife, and bola 
stunts. The circus is in town from October 
17 through 27. Tickets cost $11.50 to 
22.50, and on sale at the Boston Garden 
box office and at all Ticketron outlets. For 
more info, call 227-3000. 

The Appalachian Mountain Club is of- 
fering a fall foliage hiking package for out- 
doorsy types, perfect for recreational soli- 
tude. This year the AMC will lead three- 
and four-day tours of the back country of 
New Hampshire’s White Mountains 
through September and mid October. You 
need only carry a modest backpack as you 
trek from hut to hut along one of the most 
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Take a 
hayride 
from 

hell at the 
Berlin Fun 
Farm in 
October. 


scenic stretches of the Appalachian Trail. 
Each package includes overnight accom- 
modations in the huts’ cozy co-ed 
bunkhouses and home-cooked breakfasts 
and dinners served by the hut crews. 
Prices range from $112 to $147 — much 
cheaper than a luxury spa. If you’re a 
member, take 20 percent off. For more in- 
formation, call 523-0636. 

If you’re more disposed toward water, 
then seek some personal space on a kayak. 
You'll find the newest easy-to-use sea and 
river kayaks as stable as canoes and quite 
spacious, allowing for easy entry and exit. 
For lessons call the Charles River Canoe 
& Kayak Center at 965-5110. And don’t 
miss the end-of-the-year rental-and-inven- 
tory sale, on September 21 at 9 a.m. Ro- 
mantic types might want to spend a quiet 
evening paddling the Charles River under 
a full moon. The trip costs $30, which in- 
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cludes rentals, snacks, and guiding. This 
werewolf tour of the Charles takes two 
hours, leaving the center at 8 p.m. on 
September 23. 

If macho bravado makes the hair on 
your neck stand on end, you must see the 
American Gladiators, at the Worcester 
Centrum, on October 11. If bullfights ex- 
cite you, this show will send chills up your 
spine. Call (508) 755-6800. To offset any 
claims that the Centrum only deals with 
the physique, and not with cleverness or 
with brains, Bugs Bunny will visit on 
November 19. 

Halloween is around the’ corner. To in- 
dulge your kids’ bestial nature without 
risk, visit the Children’s Halloween Pa- 
rade, Village Green, Main Street, Hyan- 
nis, on October 27. For more information, 
call the Cape Cod Chamber of Commerce 
at (508) 362-3225. 


Put a hex on 
someone 

at the 
Spelicasting 
Workshop, 
in Salem, on 
October 29. 
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On the same day, if you feel like run- 
ning around to purge your own monstrous 
nature, you can wind your way through 
the Cape Cod Marathon, on Falmouth 
Village Green. Again, call the Chamber of 
Commerce for further information. 

If you’re interested in precision athlet- 
ics, attend the performance of the Chinese 
Athletic Troupe, one of the most remark- 
able displays of timing and strength you 
are likely to witness for a long time. Spon- 
sored by the Chinese Department on 
September 16 at Wellesley College, this 
should be an enjoyable taste of the Far 
East. For more information, call 235- 
0320. 

Salem is no place for people out of 
touch with sorcery or the occult. It sure 
takes the supernatural side of Halloween 
seriously. On October 29, ghostly types 
might want to attend a Spellcasting 
Workshop to practice some witchcraft on 
enemies or lovers. Sponsored by the 
Chrystal Chamber, the advocates of this 
type of magic say to come if you find it es- 
sential to “create your own magical spells 
to find a lover, increase your wealth, im- 
prove your health and find the job of your 
dreams.” For more information call (508) 
745-9400. Tickets are $25, but call quick- 
ly because multiple appointments with 
these people, who will also teach you the 
history of witchcraft, are expected. Hours 
are 7 to 9 p.m. 

For a cheaper thrill, Robert Cahell, a 
Salem author, will be reading “Local 
Haunted Tales” at Mike Purcell’s Restau- 
rant on October 28. The address is 90 
Washington Street, Salem, and the tales of 
darkness begin at 7 p.m.; cost is $5. Other 
haunting events can be bought in bulk, if 
terror is your forte. A Terror Ticket will 
grant you a morbid membership to the 
Haunted House, on Salem Common. Ex- 
plore dark and forsaken spaces and visit 
inhabitants of the unseen world. Your Ter- 
ror Ticket also entitles you to tour Dracu- 
la’s Castle, at the Salem Marketplace, and 
the Pirate’s Den, at Pickering Wharf, all in 
one day — if you can handle it. The 
Salem Chamber of Commerce has an 
eerie sense of fun and is handing out this 
gloomy passport to terror from October 
25 through November 2. Price: $5 for 
children and $7.50 for adults. Witch trials, 
the Spooky Treasure Hunt, and literary 
exposés on frightfulness are all listed with 
the Salem Chamber. Call for more horrify- 
ing activities at (508) 744-0004. 

Eddie Munster and Jason from Friday 
the 13th will make a special appearance to 
scare the living daylights out of you. If you 
like the bizarre and frightful, the Berlin 
Fun Farm’s Spooky Hayride will be ex- 
pecting you with open, bloody arms. The 
farm is only 35 minutes from Boston, and 
the people who run it say it is “the scariest, 

See EVENTS, page 18 
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ANY GRADE OF 
CITGO GASOLINE 


Offer good only at participating CITGO dealers. Valid thru March 1, 1992. 
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CITGO GASOLINE 


es : Offer good only at participating CITGO dealers. Valid thru March 1, 1992. 


3. A COUPON 
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RHODE ISLAND 
(47 CITGOS) 


Leanenneneeeeeenee dew ee ee eeeseeeenn dh 


CITGO has been a part of New England for over 75 years and we are still 
growing. Today the CITGO trimark can be found at over 1,000 locations in 


New England. While you are enjoying the sights and r 
sounds of New England travel this year use one of our nm 





coupons for $1 off on your next fill-up with CITGO 


quality gasolines. And if your travels take you to New 
York, you’ll find another 691 locations to serve you. CITGO 


CITGO Petroleum Corporation 
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) WINNER — CANNES FILM FESTIVAL 
BEST FILM BEST ACTOR BEST DIRECTION 


NEW YORK TIMES, Vincent Canby: 


‘..AN UNQUALIFIED WINNER. 
IT’S AN EXHILARATING ORIGINAL.” 


TODAY SHOW-NBC-TV, Gene Shalit: 
““BARTON FINK’ IS ONE OF A KIND. THE IMAGERY 
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GIANT 
HEAVY DUTY 
INFLATABLE BOATS 
2 MAN $45 
3 MAN $57 
4 MAN $75 


Before Midnight for the next 30 days 








As part of a nationally ad- 
vertised program Atlas 
Boat Company will send 
any of the above size boats 
to any reader who reads 
and responds to this ad wi- 
thin the next 30 days. Each 
boat (Lot #S-80 ) is con- 
structed of tough high den- 
sity vinyl fabric (resistant to 
abrasions, sub-freezing 
temperatures, salt & oil), 
and has electronically weld- 
ed, embossed seams; ny- 
lon safety line grommeted 
all around; bow lifting and 
towing handle; heavy duty 
oar locks; |-beam inflatable 
floor; 3 separate air cham- 
bers for extra safety; double 
locking safety valves; main 
chamber is equipped with 
retractable Boston valve; (2 
inflatable cushion seats in 
4 man boat) motor mount 
fittings on 3 & 4 man boats. 


and fresh water recreation, 
camping, fishing or a family 
fun boat. Each boat will be 





accompanied by the manu- 
facturer’s warranty and 
backed by Atlas Boat Com- 


pany’s unconditional 
—— that it must per- 
100% or it may be 
po aa for io — or 
exchange. andling 
for eachboat ordered. Atlas 
Boat Company pays ail 
shipping to your door. (48 
states only) There is no 
other monetary require- 
ment. If your order is 
received within the next ten 
days you will receive FREE 
a “double-quick” hand 
pump. All orders in excess 
of our roy will be 
returned. LI one (1) boat 
r address, no exceptions. 
is notice will appear in 
other publications. Send ap- 
propriate sum together with 
—_ name and address to: 
. #500, Atlas Boat 
Company, 4129 Beverl 
Bivd., Los Angeles, C. 
90004. Or call FREE before 
midnight 7 days a week. 
Have credit card ready. 


CALL TOLL FREE 
1-800-548-5530 


Ask operator for BOAT DEPT #500 
Before midnight 7 days a week 











IS MESMERIZING, THE STORY STARTLING, 
AND ALL OF THE PERFORMANCES OUTSTANDING. 
I CAN’T SHAKE THE MEMORY OF ‘BARTON FINK.” 


LOS ANGELES TIMES, Kenneth Turan: 
““BARTON FINK’ IS AN ENORMOUSLY AMUSING 
CRACKPOT TAKE ON THE UNDERSIDE OF 

THE HOLLYWOOD DREAM.” 


TIME MAGAZINE, Richard Schickel: 

““RARTON FINK’ IS MARVELOUSLY AUDACIOUS, 

SHREWDLY PERVERSE. TURTURRO’S 
PERFORMANCE IS SUPERB.” 


David Ansen: 


“CREEPILY BEAUTIFUL, ACTED WITH RELISH, 
‘BARTON FINK’ IS A SAVAGELY ORIGINAL WORK.” 


NEWSDAY, Jack Mathews: 


ken K 


AN EXTRAORDINARY MOVIE.” 


ROLLING STONE, Peter Travers: 
“IT’S A COMIC NIGHTMARE THAT 
WILL STIR YOUR IMAGINATION 
LIKE NO FILM IN YEARS. 

TOTALLY MESMERIZING.” 























ge TURTURRO JOHN GOODMAN 


R'TON 


FINK 


A FILM BY JOEL COEN & ETHAN COEN 
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PIANO 
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Spinetse Uprights 


PIANOS BOUGHT* SOLD» 
REBUILT* MOVED*RENTEDs 


REFINISHED 





J.D. FURST 


PIANO LIQUIDATORS 
185 COREY RD. BROOKLINE 
(617) 738-0044 

















STARTS FRIDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 20TH! 
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Continued from page 14 
most frightening Halloween experience in 
New England.” Running “only at night” 
and “only in October,” the farm is open 
from 7 p.m. through midnight. Enthusiasts 
of spooky hayrides, horror flicks, and The 
Texas Chainsaw Massacre are welcome. 
Remember that evil flesh-rotting host from 
Tales from the Crypt? Well, Tom Savini, 
known for his work on the show, is in 
charge of all special effects. We dare you 
to call for more info, at (508) 443-0136. 
Halloween isn’t the only occasion re- 
served for the reincarnation of spirits. We 
all know Elvis still exists, in one way or an- 
other, and if you’re a believer, or even a 
masochistic cynic, this might be the time 
to attend the 13th annual Elvis Day. Held 
at Hawthorne Park, in Newton, on 
September 15, this will be the first evening 
show ever put on in Newton to salute the 
King. Not to be outdone, the Monk Pelly 
Band will perform a 90-minute live power- 
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by the economy, but this benefit is not only 
for the socially concerned, it’s also for the 
adventurous. On November 23, Mobius 
will blast into its third annual ARTrages 
ON! fundraising party, featuring perfor- 
mance art, audio and tactile walks in envi- 
ronmental installations, and avant-garde 
regalia. Titillate your artistic senses with 
this one by attending from 8 p.m. through 
1 a.m., or call the number above for more 
information. 

Censorship and national funding for the 
arts have become political hot potatoes, 
ones that breed some healthy debate in 
this country. The Massachusetts College 
of Art Visiting Artists Program will hold a 
one-day conference, Financing the Arts: 
Economic Models (Old and New) at the 
End of the Twentieth Century, featuring 
artists, administrators, business leaders, 
political representatives, and legal advo- 
cates. They will discuss all sides of the 
question “who controls art?” The event 
takes place on October 10, and tickets 
cost $10 in advance, $15 at the door. Call 
232-1555, ext. 355, for a brochure and 
more details. 
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packed Las Vegas act, equipped with a 
limousine entrance and bodyguards. The 
gyrating-pelvis affair starts at 4 p.m. and 
continues until 9 p.m. For more info call 
254-1901. Sequined bell-bottoms wel- 
come. 


SOCIAL AWARENESS 


If you believe education is liberating and 
are interested in leaving a kinder tomor- 
row to posterity, don’t miss these. 

Emerson College is sponsoring an 
AIDS Conference on September 16. This 
seminar will run all day and night, from 
9:30 a.m. to 9 p.m. The reality of AIDS as 
well as the myths will be exposed in a pre- 
miere movie, The Shadow of Love: A Teen 
AIDS Story, the first joint production by 
ABC and PBS. At the conference, partici- 
pants from the movie, professors, and oth- 
er national experts will discuss this inter- 
national issue. For more information, con- 
tact Scott Ratzan, MD, Emerson College 
Department of Public Relations, at 578- 
8540. 

The Mobius gallery is committed to ed- 
ucating people on the cost of AIDS in the 
artistic community. The disease knows no 
class, economic, or ethnic boundaries and 
has invaded the art world with a 
vengeance. Visit A Day Without Art to 
support public awareness. As part of the 
third National AIDS Awareness Day, Mo- 
bius will broadcast a video from a kitchen 
in New York City on December 1. This 
event is sponsored by Visual AIDS. Please 
call 542-7416 for updated information 
and reservations. 

Mobius is also committed to supporting 
artists in the community. It’s no secret that 
the art world in Boston has been hard hit 
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Everyone gets old and dies, and most of 
us would like to forget this scary fact of 
life. But aging is also about growth, poten- 
tial, and kindness. Boston University’s 
Gerontology Center provides certificate 
programs for students and professionals 
interested in learning about the issues sur- 
rounding aging. The Gerontology Center 
Library, at 67 Bay State Road, is open to 
the public and offers a variety of research 
and resource material. For more info, call 
353-5045. 

On October 20, the Martha’s Vineyard 
Chamber of Commerce is sponsoring an 
Island-Wide Hunger March at 1 p.m. As 
members of the richest society in the 
world, we are starting to recognize that 
hunger is an unnecessary evil. If you want 
to help eliminate hunger, call 693-3930. 


HERITAGE DAYS 

The Rhode Island School of Design is 
committed to multi-cultural history. As 
part of its recognition of African-American 
artists, storyteller Len Cabral will spin 
some Tales of Africa Told in America on 
September 29 at 2:30 p.m. The Museum 
of Art is located at 224 Benefit Street, in 
Providence, Rhode Island. On September 
22, art historian and anthropologist Ali 
Badara Cissoko presents Textile Improvi- 
sation: An African View at the same loca- 
tion. For more information on this ethnic 
feast of words and fabrics, call (401) 331- 
3511. 

The Boston Nautical Heritage Society 
has always been interested in making 
waves and offers day sails and other sea- 
thrashing tours on historic ships to 
Martha’s Vineyard and other coastal 
neighbors. More-exotic voyagers can hit 
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the turquoise seas of the Caribbean or re- 
ceive guest passage on vessel races from 
Puerto Rico to New York. The Ernestia 
has a storied past, touted as one of the 
oldest surviving Grand Banks fishing 
schooners still sailing. In 1990, she was 
designated a National Historic Landmark, 
and in her early years she earned a reputa- 
tion as a fast and lucky ship, landing as 
much as 320,000 pounds of cod in a sin- 
gle voyage. She also explored the Arctic 
for scientific exploration and wartime ser- 
vice, and in 1948 carried immigrants from 
the Portuguese island of Cape Verde, off 
the coast of Africa, to New Bedford. In 
1975, the ship was donated by the newly 
independent West African republic of 
Cape Verde to the United States as a ges- 
ture of peace. Tours run through the be- 
ginning of October, and BHHS offers a 
host of other nautical-style adventures 
right here in town. For more information, 
call 344-1749. 

The Vikings were Scandinavian pirates 
whose aggressive seafaring nature sprung 
from their religious beliefs that heroes and 
mythological gods could be captured in 
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the human spirit. Their influence shaped 
the spine of European culture as the war- 
riors raided and colonized areas of the 
British Isles and Europe during the 10th 
and 11th centuries. The Vikings were also 
crafty shipbuilders, and three replicas of 
their ships can be seen at the Charlestown 
Navy Yard on September 14 and 15 at a 
“Vinland Revisited” festival. This com- 
memoration of the millennium of the 
Viking discovery of America, which pre- 
dated Christopher Columbus’s journey by 
hundreds of years, is not to be missed. 
The Scandinavian era will be celebrated 
with a multimedia creation of Viking life, 
music, and dance, and a Viking encamp- 
ment. For more information, call 242- 
5628. 

If you didn’t get a piece of German cul- 
ture when the Berlin Wall toppled into the 
past, take a trip out to Lexington to the 
Museum of Our National Heritage. The 
museum, which is honoring the American- 
German cultural tradition in its Heritage 
Festival on September 15, will host craft 
demonstrations, including Scherren- 
schnitte (paper cutting), lace making, and 
decorative painting. Children’s games and 
performances by the Brauhaus Band will 
whet your appetite for German food and 
give political types an inside view of the 
cultural background surrounding a coun- 
try whose reunification shocked the world. 
The museum is located on Marrett Road, 
and the event takes place from 1 to 4 p.m. 
For more info, call 861-6559. 

For other German or beer-drinking 
connoisseurs, the 13th Annual Oktober- 
fest, in Harvard Square, should spark your 
imagination and your appetite. If an un- 
usual predilection for music characterizes 
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your persona, oom-pah music will comple- 
ment the festivities. Don’t forget to mark 
your date book for Sunday, October 13. 
This German celebration is sponsored by 
the Harvard Square Business Associa- 
tion, which also is sponsoring a USA Art 
Show iri historic Cambridge featuring lo- 
cal artists on September 22. Who says 
business, art, history, and religion don’t 
mix? HSBA is also hosting a Holiday 
Light Procession and Christmas Tree 
Lighting in Harvard Square on the day af- 
ter Thanksgiving, on Friday, November 29 
(snow or shine). The procession is sched- 
uled to begin at 5 p.m. at Mass Ave and 
Quincy Street. Carolers, puppeteers, raf- 
fles, and a Vermont Food Festival will 
keep you busy. For more information call 
491-3434. 

Enjoy “El Dia de los Muertos” with the 
Cambridge Multicultural Arts Center on 
November 2 at 7 p.m. The Mexican Day 
of the Dead will be celebrated by a fiesta 
with the Mariachi Guadulahara, the cre- 
ation of a large group altar, and an exhibit 
of personal altars made by local multi-cul- 
tural artists. You’re welcome to bring pic- 
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tures of ancestors, offerings of flowers, 
artwork and mementos, and, they encour- 
age, your dancing shoes. Black dress and 
masks optional. Call 577-1403 for more 
information. 

For people who find it hard to believe 
that New England was not always a 
crowded Mecca of shopping malls and su- 
permarkets, take them to the Clara Bar- 
ton Museum, in North Oxford. On 
September 14, from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
there will be a series of demonstrations, 
including arts and crafts popular during 
the 19th century. Chair-caning, quilting, 
woodworking, carving, green-wood chair- 
making, blacksmithing, and cider-pressing 
are among the pre-Big Mac skills that will 
be demonstrated. For more information, 
call (508) 987-5375. 

The United States Department of the 
Interior is not usually known for its 
hayrides, but perhaps the media just don’t 
allow it to explain all of its other interest- 
ing functions. On October 5 and 6, USDI 
is sponsoring a Colonial Weekend at 
Minuteman National Historical Park, in 
Lexington. A Colonial fashion show, mus- 
ket-firing demonstrations, music, crafts, 
food, and contra dancing add to the 
hayride experience. All events are free of 
charge and run from noon until 5 p.m. For 
more information, call (508) 369-6993. 

Leaf-peepers and Thanksgiving wor- 
shippers should contact these organiza- 
tions for a listing of events in New Eng- 
land: Old Sturbridge Village, (508) 347- 
3362; the Vermont Chamber of Com- 
merce, (802) 223-3443; the Foliage Hot- 
line, (802) 828-3239; and the New 
Hampshire Department of Economic De- 
velopment, (603) 271-2665. Q 











Driving Range & Mini Putt 
Dedham, MA 


65 Hitting Bays e 18-Hole Mini-Putt 
Open 7 Days A Week 


Driving Range - 8am-11l1pm 
Mini Putt - 9am-10:30pm 


Directions: 


From Rte. 128 - Take exit 16A 
(Rte. 109 EAST) - Follow 2 miles on the right. 


From Rte 1 - Take Rte. 109 WEST - 1/2 mile on the left 
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A preview of the largest one-day rowing event in the world 
by Craig Lambert 
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THEY LOVE THAT DIRTY WATER: rowing against time in head racing’s most prestigious competition. 


he world’s largest one-day rowing 
event, the Head of the Charles Re- 
gatta, will send more than 4000 
rowers and some 850 boats on a 
winding course up the Charles River 
on Sunday, October 20. In addition 
to its size, the “Head,” as aficiona- 
dos call it, has many charms that 
have drawn crews from as far away as 
Australia, Latvia, and Peru. Throughout 
the eastern United States, many rivers 
stage head races each fall, but the Head of 
the Charles remains the king of them all, 
far and away the largest and most presti- 
gious of these events. To understand why 
this is so, it’s important to know how head 
races differ from most rowing events. 

Competitive rowing follows an annual 
rhythm, in which the fall season of “head 
racing” is both an end and a beginning. 
The college rowing season runs through- 
out the spring and peaks in April and May, 
followed by national championship regat- 
tas in June. International regattas run 
through the summer, pitting each coun- 
try’s top rowers against each other in a se- 
ries of races that includes the Henley Roy- 
al Regatta, in England, and the great 
Lucerne regatta, in Switzerland. The sea- 
son culminates at the World Champi- 
onships (or, every fourth year, at the 
Olympic Games), which generally occur in 
late August or early September. 

Virtually all these races are over the 
standard international distance of 2000 
meters, which normally takes a men’s 
eight-oared crew between five and six 
minutes to row. Buoyed courses of up to 
six lanes accommodate the boats, which 
start simultaneously side by side, and just 
as in footraces, the first one across the fin- 
ish line wins. 

But in September, the students return to 
classes, the elite athletes begin thinking 
about next summer, and the autumn sea- 
son of head races begins in the United 
States. Head racing is different. Instead of 
a 2000-meter distance, head races gener- 
ally take place over two-mile or three- 
miles courses, depending on the river and 
the race. The three miles of the Head of 
the Charles is about two and a half times 
the distance of a 2000-meter course. 
(Rowing is an endurance sport, but head 
races are even more so; don’t leave for one 
without packing a well-trained anaerobic 





Craig Lambert is an associate editor of 
Harvard magazine. His articles on rowing 
have appeared in Sports Illustrated and 
Town & Country. 


threshold.) A men’s eight-oared crew can 
row the three-mile course in a bit over 14 
minutes, but many take quite a bit longer, 
particularly when there is a stiff headwind. 

And the head races are not done on six- 
lane courses. Head races are against the 
clock, with staggered starts and precise 
timing. The boat with the fastest time 
wins, even though it may have been the 
38th to cross the finish line. The athletes’ 
focus, then, is on rowing their fastest pos- 
sible time, not necessarily on passing the 
boat next to them. (Of course, passing 
neighboring boats can be satisfying evi- 
dence that one’s own shell is moving at 
least relatively fast.) And each winning 
crew is officially crowned as the “head” of 
the river in its event — for example, the 
Head of the Charles. 

To further explore the mysteries of the 
Head, we spoke to two rowers who have, 
in varied ways, been at the head of the 
Head of the Charles. 


a 

Tiff Wood has been a member of three 
US Olympic rowing teams — in 1976, 
1980, and 1984. He was one of the oars- 
men featured in David Halberstam’s best- 
selling book The Amateurs which dealt 
with scullers in the 1984 Olympic trials. A 
resident of Seattle, Washington, Wood will 
return to his native Boston this fall to row 
in the championship double event with his 
partner, Greg Stone. Herewith, our con- 
versation with Wood. 

Q: When did you start rowing the Head 
of the Charles? 

A: The first time I rowed in the Head 
was my freshman year at Harvard, the fall 
of 1971. I’ve rowed almost every year 
since then; one exception was 1978, when 
the World Championships were held in 
New Zealand and were so late in the year 
that I couldn’t do it. I’ve rowed the Head 
in almost every type of boat: the pair, the 
four, the eight, the single and double 
sculls. From 1979 to 1981 I won in the 
single. It’s a great race. 

One thing is that by virtue of its being 
the premier fall rowing regatta, everybody 
you ever knew in rowing is going to be 
there. It makes it the greatest reunion or 
old-home week you'll ever have in rowing. 
How it got to be that way comes from a 
couple of things. Having rowed a lot of 
other head races, I can say that none of 
them even comes close to the Head in 
terms of the professionalism of the event it- 
self. They [the sponsoring Cambridge Boat 
Club] just run the event right. All the oth- 
ers are bush-league relative to the Head. 


It shows up in the quality of production, 
the level of organization. They don’t have 
crazy things going on, like crews that are 
racing and crews that are trying to make 
their way to the starting line rowing 
through the same 50-foot-wide patch of 
water. In the Head you have confidence 
that the official results in fact reflect your 
performance. Every other head race occa- 
sionally has things happen like a crew 
passing somebody else during the race and 
the second crew coming out with a faster 
lap time. For most of us in this dimension, 
that’s impossible. These athletes are 
putting a lot of effort into this and want to 
know that whatever comes out is correct. 

This may be a hometown bias, but per- 
sonally, I think that the Head is the most 
challenging course to steer of any race. 
You have six or seven bridges, and there’s 
the large number of turns you have to 
take, particularly that big turn by the Cam- 
bridge Boat Club. You’ll have the coxswain 
screaming to have port or starboard oars 
pull harder to get you around the corners 
because they are so sharp, and situations 
where you have a number of boats trying 
to get through a bridge at the same time, 
presenting the possibility of hitting the 
bridge abutment and other dangers. That’s 
part of its charm, and perhaps because I 
was from Boston I had a little advantage. 
One reason I liked it was because it was 
home. It was where I rowed throughout 
college. I could row that body of water in 
my sleep. 

Q: What are some Head memories that 
stand out? 

A: My senior year in college I was in a 
four; our coxswain went so close to Maga- 
zine Beach that our bow man broke off 
part of his oar blade on a submerged rock 
and we rowed the rest of race with three 
and a half oars. We finished second. 

There was a guy who rowed for Har- 
vard years ago, I think he was in the third 
varsity boat. His sophomore year, he was 
rowing in an eight at the Head, and as 
they rowed under Weeks Bridge, this 
beautiful woman standing on the bridge 
shouted at him, “What’s your name?” He 
managed to shout his name back, and she 
was waiting for him on the dock of the 
Harvard boathouse when he returned. 
They went out together for some time. 

I have this memory that most of the 
races during college, and the first couple 
after I graduated, tended to be cold, gray, 
blustery October days, not great rowing 
days. But at some point, the weather got to 
be consistently very nice. For the last 10 


years, it’s almost always just a terrific day. 
I remember it often being one of those 
days when you went out there and you had 
to overcome the conditions. Now you just 
go out there and enjoy yourself, insofar as 
you can enjoy killing yourself for 15 to 20 
minutes. 

Q: Now that you mention it, what does 
attract people to this sport? 

A: You have to start with someone who 
is inherently a water rat of some nature — 
someone who just likes boats, water, and 
probably swimming. If circumstances were 
right they would probably enjoy a lot of 
different activities out on the water. You 
have to combine that with someone who 
really likes sports that make you sweat. 
That’s primarily it. 

To love competitive rowing, you have to 
have, on top of that, that need to test your- 
self and to feel some accomplishment out 
of doing so. It’s conceivable — though not 
something I’ve experienced personally — 
to love rowing and not have any desire to 
compete. But I could never have competed 
at the level I did for as long as | did if I 
didn’t have some real basic affection for 
the activity itself. Some people love win- 
ning and love racing but hate practicing. 
They do it for four years in college and 
quit, never row again. That wasn’t me. 

Q: How has the Head changed over the 
years? 

A: When I started rowing in the Head, 
“real men” didn’t row in just one event; 
everybody rowed in at least two. It’s funny 
to think back on, but it would never have 
occurred to me to enter only one event. 
People used to talk about the iron man as 
someone who’d row in the pair, the four, 
and the eight. The triple crown would have 
been to win all three, but I don’t know if 
anyone ever did. Maybe someone did in 
the years prior to my rowing in the event. 
I’m pretty sure that it didn’t happen in my 
era. The race scheduling, with the four 
very early, the pair right in middle of the 
day, and the eight at the end of the day, 
encouraged it. The organizers wanted to 
have as many boats coming down the 
course as possible. Now you can’t row in 
more than one event. 

Q: How is head racing different from 
2000-meter, six-lane races? 

A: Due to the to the format, where you 
are racing against the clock, there is a 
completely different strategic element. You 
need to be much better at racing your own 
race than in a 2000-meter course, where 
you can see how you are doing the whole 
way. In the head you don’t know how you 

















stand, although because of the seeding 
system, with the top boats starting first, if 
you know that there are no real contenders 
farther down in the pack, you have some 
idea. But most of the time you are having 
to row your own best race without any ex- 
act knowledge of how you are doing. Cer- 
tainly you can get encouragement from 
signs like passing a boat or moving away 
from a boat that started behind you. 

And you have to be a lot better at steer- 
ing. You can never forget about steering 
on the Head; in fact, you should not take 
more than three strokes without thinking 
about your steering. I think about it every 
stroke: am | where I want to be? 

You want to row the shortest possible 
course, and therefore there is a tactical el- 
ement to when and how to pass a boat. 
Because you’ve got a course where you are 
turning hard to starboard, hard to port, 
etc., it’s better to pass somebody at the in- 
side of a turn than the outside of a turn, 
which is a longer distance. When you 
catch up to somebody you have to choose 
which side to go by on. By making it obvi- 
ous what your intentions are, you make it 
easier for them to get the heck out of your 
way, as they are supposed to do. 

When you pass somebody, it’s better to 
do so decisively rather than sit next to them 
for miles. If you only get half a length ahead 
and then can’t pass them by the 
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gether all the different generations of ac- 
complished athletes in a lot of different 
kinds of events — masters, women, and 
lightweight events — and do so at a rela- 
tively high performance level. The Head is 
all of these different populations, and has 
managed to establish itself as the event 
where all the really good crews go. 

I like the idea of being able to see the 
people who, when I was rowing in high 
school or college, were the gods of rowing. 
They have not disappeared, they show up 
at the Head. The Head has encouraged 
that by establishing masters categories for 
those 40 and above, 50 and above, and so 
on. In single sculling, you are going to get 
to see the greats from each of those gener- 
ations still performing. Too bad we don’t 
have more hours in the day so you could 
do the same in sweep rowing. They 
haven’t yet figured out how to add some 
hours of daylight. 


¥ 

Ed Holland is chairman of the Head of 
the Charles Regatta, a job he previously 
held in 1985 and 1986. A former Temple 
oarsman, he currently rows a pair with a 
Russian émigré, fellow Cambridge Boat 
Club member Oleg Simanovsky. This year, 
Holland will not be rowing in the race for 
the first time in about 10 years, but he has 
plenty to do supervising the event. We 
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the ’70s and early ’80s are now helping to 
run it. 

The process starts with a follow-up 
meeting the week after the race and then, 
three weeks later, we have the first meet- 
ing for next year. There are nine members 
on the boat club’s regatta committee, and 
21 specific committees that run things. 
There are things to handle like registra- 
tion, emergency services, communications, 
walkie-talkies, fax machines, and tele- 
phone lines. NYNEX provides us with 18 
to 20 telephones lines and 15 cellular 
phones for umpires along the course. 
There is computer timing, and there’s a 
course committee to lay out the course, 
put in the buoys, and take them back in af- 
ter the race. Umpires, the second biggest 
committee, places over 40 umpires on the 
course; there are 15 locations, with two 
per location, plus a bullpen for relief. 
Manual timing to back up the computer 
timing. Emergency services works with 
help from the Cambridge Red Cross. And 
the launch committee: local schools lend 
us their launches for the weekend. We 
need 15 to 20 launches. 

Q: How did the regatta begin? 

A: Three Cambridge Boat Club people 
founded the regatta in 1965. The main 
people were D’Arcy McMahon, Howard 
McIntyre, and Ernie Arlett, with a large 


back toward where it began, as a family 
event. It was overtaken in the middle ’80s 
as a kind of party. In doing this the MDC 
has given strong support to us as a part- 
ner, not just as an enforcer of the laws 
against drinking alcohol on MDC proper- 
ty. MDC Commissioner M. Ilyas Bhatti is 
a strong supporter of rowing and of youth 
rowing. 

Q: What was that party atmosphere you 
referred to? 

A: As more and more colleges started to 
bring their crews to row at the Head, they 
overwhelmed the rowing clubs and mas- 
ters athletes by bringing a greater number 
of their friends, their supporters, their stu- 
dents. That was fine, except in the early 
’80s it got so they were having frat parties 
along the river. Frat and sorority organiza- 
tions would come in from New England 
schools. For the most part they were under 
control, but some groups got out of it. 

In 1986 we had a very warm, sunny Oc- 
tober day and everybody overwhelmed us. 
We were used to drawing 75,000 to 
100,000 spectators and that day we got 
150,000. There was the potential for prob- 
lems, and a lot of people were probably 
overindulging in alcohol. These people 
were getting into their vehicles and driving 
home. They lost sight of this being a row- 
ing regatta, and they came more to have a 
great weekend and party. As far 





next corner, you will be on the 
outside of the next turn. So do it 
fast. In a coxed boat, a good cox 
will be doing a lot of shouting at 
the other crews telling them to get 
out of the way. Sometimes you 
have to keep yourself from laugh- 
ing at the things they say to the 
other boats. A lot of them are un- 
printable. 

There was one year that I 
should have won it, and didn’t. I 
was starting in the second posi- 
tion, and I probably went out a 
little too hard. I caught up to the 
guy who started first, so I was 
right behind him, and he refused 
to move out of my way. I was 
just about overlapping him, try- 
ing to move out and get clear wa- 
ter, and he kept moving over and 
blocking me from getting by, def- 
initely breaking the rules. We 
then rowed past someone on the 
riverbank who shouted encour- 
agement to him to maintain that 
behavior. it was someone I knew 
and I shouted a suitably hostile 
response to whoever it was. It 
made me incredibly angry. I got 
so angry that the anger made me 
go a little bit faster for 30 sec- 
onds; then there was this big sag. 
The lesson is that you have to be 
careful to control some of your 
emotions. In the Head there are 
a lot of situations where you can 
get angry because someone 
doesn’t get out of your way. I 
ended up passing him on the 
outside of the Cambridge Boat 
Club turn, not a good place to 
pass. Somebody back in the pack 
won; they had a good race. 

Another year, I didn’t deserve 
to win it, but did. In 1981 John 
Biglow had gotten a bronze at 
the World Championships, and I 
had been a distant second to him 
at the singles trials. That year it 
was clear he had better speed 
than I did. In the Head I rowed 
very hard but didn’t feel I rowed 
above myself. Biggy obviously 
had a bad row. He had a starting 
position down in the pack, since 
he had not raced well the previ- 
ous year. I didn’t know how I 
had done relative to him, but I 
assumed the likelihood was that 
he had probably beaten me. 
When someone told me I had 
won, I got this feeling that, every 
once in a while you get some- 
thing you don’t deserve — and I just got 
mine. Sort of, “I don’t know how it hap- 
pened but I’ll take it.” 

Q: What makes the Head so special? 

A: It has developed into a regatta that 
people want to come back to, and do come 
back to, long after they have stopped com- 
peting in any other race. This is the only 
race that has the pull to get them to come 
out. Is that what makes the regatta special, 
or is it the specialness of the Head that 
keeps them coming back? It’s an event 
where people have a good time from a so- 
cial perspective, and from a competitive 
perspective. 

In rowing and perhaps in other sports, 
you rarely get an opportunity to bring to- 





talked with Holland about some of the 
particulars of the race. 


Q: How is the regatta staged? 

A: The board of directors elects three 
trustees who make up the Regatta Trust, a 
nonprofit organization. They actually put 
on the race. About 60 percent of the peo- 
ple who work on the race as volunteers are 
members of the Cambridge Boat Club. 
The majority of those who come and work 
on the regatta for just the day of the race 
or the day before are not Cambridge Boat 
Club people. They usually come from the 
local or national rowing community. We 
are seeing the next generation running the 
regatta. People who raced in the Head in 
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ANAEROBIC AGONY: oarsmen give it their all in the Head of the Charles. 


supporting cast. Ernie was from England 
— Henley, in fact — where the idea of 
head racing originated. Ernie felt that the 
Charles River was perfect for a head race. 

The Head didn’t really explode until 
rowing exploded, in the 1980s, when 
membership in the US Rowing Association 
went from 10,000 to 25,000. The nucleus 
of the USRA’s membership is now in mas- 
ters rowing, meaning athletes who are 27 
or older. There are at least 8000 registered 
masters now. They are often people who 
started rowing in the ’60s and ’70s who 
are now coming back in. 

Q: In what direction is the regatta head- 
ed? 

A: We want to keep moving the Head 


as quashing the cocktail-party 
™ | aspect, this has all been preven- 
. tive maintenance; there has never 
bis been any major incident of injury 
on course or on land attributed 
to the participants or volunteers. 

Q: How did the state get in- 
volved in this? 

A: For three years there was a 
$150,000 line item in the state 
budget to help the MDC handle 
the regatta. This was mostly for 
extra police protection, and for 
clean-up and trash removal, plus 
some Portajohns, which tripled 
in number from 40 to 120. With 
the line item, the police protec- 
tion went up from 50 to 280 of- 
ficers on regatta day. For the 
most part, the crowd has been 
very well mannered. Even at its 
worst there have not been more 
than one or two arrests, always 
for protective custody, so the 
person wouldn’t hurt themselves. 
That line item helped save the 
regatta. But it was erased last 
year when the state-budget 
deficit hit. 

Fortunately, there was Bay- 
Banks, whose chairman was en- 
lightened enough to realize this 
was a major event, a nationally 
and internationally known event. 
BayBanks really helped us out 
last year and has continued to do 
it this year; they are the present- 
ing sponsor of the 1991 regatta. 
They are providing the needed 
capital to make the event occur. 
Entry fees make up only one- 
third of our budget, and the cur- 
rent budget to run the regatta is 
over $100,000. 

Q: Exactly how big is the regat- 
ta? 

A: In terms of spectators, we 
are in the 200,000 range now. 
About 4000 contestants row the 
race, but the supporters they 
bring with them make up a hard 
core of 75,000 to 80,000. Then 
you have people who will come if 
it’s nice weather. 

There are 800 to 900 boats, 
generally over 850, in 16 events 
broken down into men’s and 
women’s, lightweights, masters, 
senior masters and veterans. 
Probably the fastest growing 
group of athletes is the over-50- 
year-olds. 

The Head started as a local 
East Coast regatta, then the 
Canadians started coming in great num- 
bers in the ’70s, with St. Catherine’s Boat 
Club of Toronto leading the charge. Now 
about 30 percent of the contestants are 
from Canada, and they only send their top 
boats. 

The Head is one of the best-known row- 
ing events in world. We had rowers from 
Lithuania last year, and they are coming 
back this year, bringing a women’s eight 
and men’s eight. We’ve had a request from 
the composite Soviet national boat that in- 
cluded some of their elite-level oarsmen. 
There'll be major German representation, 
including some of their world champions; 
the Germans cleaned up at this year’s 
World Championships, in Vienna. Q 






































by Chris Radant 


ike any artist, a cook needs inspira- 
tion. And in Boston, the autumn 
seems to be the most inspirational of 
all the seasons. It’s impossible to miss 
the change in colors. The bright yel- 
low and orange of double-parked Ry- 
ders and U-Hauls, the various hues 
of black garments in Kenmore 
Square, the screaming red banners an- 
nouncing back-to-school sales, and, of 
course, the foliage. And even as we enjoy 
the crisp, cool weather, we begin to focus 
more indoors. It’s a time to switch back to 
hot foods, to become re-acquainted with 
the oven, to fill the house with the aroma 
of home cookin’. 

But fall is also a time when the change 
of temperature outdoors can bring on 
colds and flu. Autumn’s harvest drops us 
some strong hints about what we should 
eat this time of year. Apples, corn, squash, 
and spicy flavors are not only the foods 
we’re more drawn to in the fall; they’re 
also the ones that will take care of us best. 
Hippocrates, the father of modern 
medicine, proclaimed food and health in- 
separable. So along with recipes and local 
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butter coated with the flour to insulate it 
from the heat of your hand. 

When all the butter cubes have been 
rubbed into flakes, gradually add the water, 
about a tablespoon at a time, tossing the 
flour-butter mixture gently with your fingers. 

After all the liquid has been added, 
press the dough into the bowl with one 
hand; this will help the dough come to- 
gether, but it should still look flaky. 
Turn the dough out onto a lightly 
floured surface. With a lightly floured 
rolling pin, roll out the dough to a rect- 


angle of about 8 by 12 inches. Scrape up — 


any loose pieces and drop them on top of 
the dough. Fold the two ends to the cen- 
ter and roll out slightly to form an 8-inch 
square. Roll and fold the dough once 
more, then wrap in parchment or waxed 
paper. Refrigerate for at least 15 minutes. 
For the filling 

8 large, firm tart apples (about 4 Ibs.) 

1 to 2 tbs. fresh lemon juice 

Y2 cups plus 1 tbs. sugar 

2 tbs. all-purpose flour 

1 tsp. cinnamon 

pinch of nutmeg 





A WORD ABOUT APPLE PICKING 








Massachusetts has more than 50 pick-your-own apple orchards. Most are open 
from Labor Day to Columbus Day and provide you with up-to-date picking condi- 
4 a tions. George Hill Orchards, in South Lancaster (508-365-4331), offers 
wagon rides, pony rides, and cider-press viewing, as well as apple picking. 
If you’re a “frequent picker” at the Nashoba Winery Orchards, in Bolton 
(508-779-5521), you get a $5 bonus and they provide all the containers. 
(While you’re there, you can also visit the winery.) At Phil’s Apples, in 
Harvard (508-456-3361), you can choose from McIntosh or Red Deli- 
'' ~ cious. And if none of that suits your fancy, you can call the Department of 
Agriculture (727-3018) for a complete list of orchards 








food resources, we’ve included some inter- 
esting notes about the preventive and cu- 
rative values of common, fresh food from 
the fall harvest. 


FOOTBALL, MOM, AND APPLE PIE 

It wouldn’t be fall without home-baked 
apple pie — and not just because of the 
taste and the aroma. Apples are really 
quite good for you: they’re thought to be 
good heart medicine, lowering blood 
cholesterol and blood pressure, and 
they’re considered to be good for stabiliz- 
ing blood sugar and dampening the ap- 
petite, as well as killing infectious viruses. 

“No doubt about it. Modern scientific 
investigations find apples a versatile and 
potent package of natural drugs that de- 
serve their reputation for keeping doctors 
away,” says Dr. R. Sable-Amplis, a French 
researcher at the University of Paul Sabati- 
er Institute of Physiology, in Toulouse. He 
and a team of researchers asked a group of 
30 middle-age healthy men and women not 
to change their diet one bit — except for 
one thing: to eat two or three apples every 





day for a month. By the month’s end, the 
apples had pushed down the blood choles- 
terol of 80 percent of the group. 

In that spirit, here’s a way to stay heart 
healthy and well fed: 


| Deep-dish apple pie (makes one 2'2-by-3- 


inch-deep pie): 

For the pie crust 

2 cups all-purpose flour 

1 stick (4 oz.) plus 6 tbs. unsalted butter 

1 tbs. apple-cider vinegar 

Y2 tsp. salt 

Freeze two cups of the flour in a medi- 
um bowl for one hour. Cut the butter into 
tablespoons and freeze for 15 minutes. In 
a small bowl, blend together the vinegar, 
salt and cup cold water. 

Remove the flour and butter from the 
freezer. Add the cubes of butter to the 
flour and toss to coat. Rub the butter be- 
tween your thumbs and fingertips to form 
long, thin flakes, making sure you keep the 


pinch of ground cloves 

Preheat the oven to 425 degrees. Peel, 
core, and halve the apples. Cut each apple 
half into eight wedges. Cut the wedges 
crosswise into 12-inch chunks. In a large 
bowl, toss the apples with the lemon juice. 
In a small bowl, blend together 2 cup of 
the sugar with the flour, cinnamon, nut- 
meg, and cloves. Add to the apples and 
toss until the apples are evenly coated. 

Cut off one-third of the dough and set 
aside. Roll out the remaining dough into 
an oval five inches larger than the length 
and width of the baking dish. Fit the 
dough into the dish, trim the overhang to 
one inch beyond the edge, and brush the 
top edge with water. Spoon the apples into 
the shell, doming them evenly. 

Roll the smaller piece of dough into an 
oval large enough to cover the apples and 
leave a half-inch overlap around the edge. 
Fold the bottom dough over the top and 
crimp the two overlapping edges to seal. 
Sprinkle the top crust with the remaining 
tablespoon of sugar. Cut four slits in the 
center of the dough. 

Bake the pie in the preheated oven for 
10 minutes. Reduce the oven temperature 
to 400 degrees and continue to bake, 
turning the pan occasionally for even 
browning for 40 more minutes, until the 
top is golden brown and the juices are 
bubbling and glossy. Let cool on a wire 
rack before serving. 

Prepare to be a legend in your own 
kitchen. 


AUTUMN CORN 

Another fall food that helps keep you 
healthy is corn. Corn is one of the “seed 
foods” high in protease inhibitors, which 
are known to prevent cancer in laboratory 
animals. In fact, a worldwide study in 
1981 by Pelayo Correa, of the Louisiana 
State University Medical Center, reported 
very strong correlations between low death 
rates from heart disease and colon, breast, 
and prostate cancer and an increased per 
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capita consumption of sweet corn, beans, 
and rice. 

Here’s a recipe that contains all three. 
The flavors of this dish improve if the sal- 
ad sits at room temperature about an hour 
before serving. 

Corn, bean, and rice salad with chili vinai- 
grette (for 6 to 8 servings): 

1% cups cooked fresh corn, cut off the 
cob 

3% cups cooked converted rice, cooled 
(from 1 cup raw rice) 

1 can (16 oz.) pink beans, rinsed and 
drained 

YS cup chopped scallions 

2 pickled jalapefio peppers, seeded, de- 
ribbed, and minced 

YS cup corn oil 

2 tbs. fresh lime juice 

1 tbs. cider vinegar 

1 tbs. (packed) brown sugar 

1 tsp. chili powder 

1 tsp. salt 

Y2 tsp. ground cumin 

In a large bowl, combine the corn, 
beans, rice, scallions, and jalapeno pep- 
pers. Toss to mix. In a small bowl, com- 
bine the oil, lime juice, vinegar, brown 
sugar, chili powder, salt, and cumin. 
Whisk until the sugar dissolves and the 
mixture is well blended. Then pour the 
dressing over the salad and toss to coat. 
Let stand at room temperature for up to 
four hours before serving, or cover and re- 
frigerate for up to three days. 

An additional benefit of this dish is its 
heat — hot, spicy foods may give you an 
increased metabolic rate that burns off 
calories faster. In a test with 12 volunteers, 
British researchers at Oxford Polytechnic 
found that adding three grams of hot chili 
sauce to three grams of ordinary yellow 
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mustard in a meal caused their subjects to 
increase their metabolic rate an average of 
25 percent, burning an average of 45 more 
calories in the following three hours. And 
it really clears out your sinuses. 


,, COUNTRY PUMPKINS 


The pumpkin is the icon of fall, and it’s 
also good for you — both the seeds and 
the pulp have protease typsin inhibitors, 
which are thought to keep both viruses 
and cancer-causing chemicals from be- 
coming activated in the intestinal tract. 
Pumpkins, like most orange-colored win- 
ter foods, are also full of anti-cancer 
carotenoids, including beta carotene. Keep 
yourself healthy (and warm) with this 
hearty fall soup. 

Pumpkin with bourbon soup: 
1 lb. fresh pumpkin, peeled, seeded, and 
diced 

1 tbs. unsalted butter 

1 Spanish onion, coarsely chopped 

6 cups chicken or vegetable stock 

1 tsp. dried thyme, or one tbs. chopped 
fresh 

1 tsp. ground cinnamon 

juice of 1 orange 

Y cup bourbon 
Melt butter over low heat in a heavy-bot- 

tomed saucepan or stockpot. Add 
4 onion and cook, covered, until 
golden (10 to 15 minutes.) Then 
add remaining ingredients and 
bring to a boil. Reduce heat 

and simmer for 25 to 30 min- 

utes, or until pumpkin is ten- 

der. Remove solids and place in 

a food processor or blender. Pro- 

cess until completely smooth, gradually 
adding remaining broth. Yields 8 cups. 


GARLIC FOR THE GREATER GOOD 

The Chinese have known it all along, 
but it’s common knowledge now: garlic 
stimulates the immune system, is a natural 
antibiotic, anticoagulant, expectorant, and 
is even good for heart disease and respira- 
tory illness (its zesty flavor also ranks high 
among reasons to live). 

The following is a prescription, when 
taken at full strength. Not recommended 
before first dates. You may dilute it, 
though, to make a delicious soup that’s 
more “socially acceptable.” 

Dr. Ziment’s prescription garlic-chicken 
soup for colds and coughs: 

28 oz. chicken broth 

1 bulb (about 15 cloves) of garlic 

5 sprigs parsley, minced 

1 tsp. minced mint leaves 

6 sprigs cilantro, minced 

1 tsp. lemon pepper 

1 tsp. minced mint leaves 

1 tsp. sweet-basil leaves, minced 

1 tsp. curry powder 

Peel the garlic cloves and place with the 
other ingredients in a pan without a lid. Boil, 
then simmer for about 30 minutes. The in- 
fusion can then be filtered free of solid con- 
stituents or served with the garlic and herbs 
ground up and added back into the soup. 

Instructions for use: the fumes of the 
boiling soup can be inhaled during its 
preparation. The soup and its constituents 
can be divided into 40 to 48 equal por- 
tions, each of which should be taken at the 
beginning of a meal, one to three times a 
day. Additional ingredients such as car- 
rots, bay leaves, and chili-pepper flakes are 
a matter of taste. Q 
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all look at baking husky loaves at home. 


* IN CAMBRIDGE: 
ing the basics of natural foods. 


avoid cooking with fat. 


grains, tofu, and other soy products. 





FALL COOKING CLASSES 

’ Both the Boston and Cambridge Centers for Adult Education of- 

fer a variety of seasonal cooking classes. The following is an ab- 

breviated run-down of some of the more healthful offerings. 

-= Many classes start in October and require pre-registration. For 
more information, call the Boston Center for Adult Education, 267- 

7 2465, or the Cambridge Center for Adult Education, 547-6789. 


All New Cooking of Provence: A three-week course beginning October 1 and 
featuring this zesty, highly flavored cuisine from Southern France. Lots of garlic in 
this cooking to keep you healthy all winter. 

Home Cooking, Italian Style: A four-week class, beginiting October 4. Empha- 
sizes traditional, homy dishes such as homemade pastas with classic sauces. 

Cooking with Herbs: A two-week class, starting September 26, and focusing on 
imaginatively prepared, properly seasoned foods. 

Healthful Cooking for Busy People: A one-night class, on September 19, full of 
tips for preparing healthful, simple, and elegant meals. 

Healthful Cooking, Quick and Easy — the Art of Stir Fry: A two-week class, 
starting October 16, focusing on whole-food ingredients. 

Healthy Breads: A Sunday seminar, on September 22, designed to give an over- 


Cooking with Whole Foods: A four-week class, starting September 24, explor- 
Low-Fat Cooking: A three-hour class, held October 19, designed to help you 


Cooking Deliciously with Alternatives to Meat: An eight-week class, limited to 
16 students, beginning October 1. Emphasis on protein alternatives such as beans, 
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LECTURES 


Self-education is easy in the city of 
schools — almost daily you can 
hear a lecture on art, science, or 
history, most of them free. Use the 
following listing to take advantage 
of all that knowledge being ex- 
pounded extemporaneously out 
there. 





Art Complex Museum, Duxbury, 

934-6634. 

Sept. 15, at 2:30 p.m., “Focus on 
Trees,” a slide lecture by natural- 
ist Al Bussewitz of the Arnold Ar- 
boretum. Free. 

Oct. 27, at 2 p.m., “Tree Mean- 
ings,” a lecture on the tree as 
symbol, with Sarah Buie, Clark 
University. Free. 

Boston Public Library, Boston, 

536-5400, extension 336. 

Sept. 19, at 6 p.m., “Planning for 
Retirement.” Free. 

Sept. 26, at 6 p.m., “The Boston 
Sports Scene.” Free. 

Boston Public Library—Codman 

Square, Dorchester, 436-8214. 

Sept. 23, at 7 p.m., “911: What 
Happens When You Call,” host- 
ed by a member of the Boston 
EMS Ambulance Division. Free. 

Oct. 17, at 7 p.m., “A Celebration 
of Black Poetry Day,” Darryl Al- 
ladice and Sharon Cox discuss 
their works. Free. 

Nov. 7, at 7 p.m., “Making Pine 
Cone Wreaths,” a hands-on talk 
about holiday crafts with librarian 
Marilyn McLean. Free. 

The Boston Society of Archi- 

tects, Boston, 951-1433. Each 

program begins with a wine-and- 

cheese reception at 5:30 p.m., 

with slide lecture to follow at 6 

p.m. Admission, $7. 

Sept. 25, “How to Look at Build- 
ings,” by Jonathan Hale. 

Oct. 16, “Signature Design: Whose 
Building Is It?,” by Elizabeth Er- 
icson AIA. 

Nov. 13, “Designing for Non-Com- 
mercial Use,” by Renando 
Domenech AIA and Michael 
Hicks AIA. 

Dec. 18, “Designing with Survival 
in Mind,” by Mary Otis Stevens 
AIA. 

Bowdoin College Museum of 

Art, Brunswick, ME (207) 725- 

3275. 

Sept. 25, at 1 p.m., gallery talk on 
the exhibition “The View Cam- 
era.” Free. 

Sept. 26, at 7:30 p.m., slide lecture 
by Yvonne Yazbeck Haddad, 
professor of Islamic history at 
UMass/Amherst. Free. 

Sept. 29, at 3 p.m., gallery talk on 
the exhibition “The View Cam- 
era,” by Professor John McKee. 
Free. 

Oct. 16, at 1 p.m., gallery talk on 
the exhibition “A Mixed Ele- 
ment,” by Professor Linda J. 
Docherty. Free. 

Oct 20, at 3 p.m., gallery talk on 
the exhibition “A Mixed Ele- 
ment,” by Professor Linda J. 
Docherty. Free. 

Oct. 22, at 7:30 p.m., Charles W. 
Moore presents a slide lecture 
on himself and his work. Free. 

Oct. 23, at 1 p.m., Professor Philip 
C. Beam gives a gallery talk on 
“The Development of the 
Winslow Homer Collection at the 
Bowdoin College Museum of 
Art.” Free. 

Oct. 30, at 1 p.m., and Nov. 3, at 3 
p.m., “Fruits, Flowers, and Ani- 
mals: Two Paintings in the Euro- 
pean Collection,” a gallery talk 
by professor emeritus Eric E. 
Hirshler. Free. 

Nov. 6, at 1 p.m., and Nov. 10, at 
3 p.m., gallery talk on the exhibi- 
tion “The Here and the Here- 
after,” by Ashley G. Wernher, 
Museum of Art student assistant. 
Free. 

Nov. 13, at 1 p.m., Professor Su- 
san E. Wegner gives a gallery 
talk on the exhibition “Rem- 
brandt and His Contemporaries.” 
Free. 

Nov. 14, at 7:30 p.m., “The Artist's 
Vision of Paradise in Islamic His- 
tory,” a slide lecture by Walter B. 
Denny, professor of art history at 
UMass/Amherst. Free. 

Nov. 17, at 3 p.m., gallery talk on 
the exhibition “Rembrandt and 
His Contemporaries,” by Profes- 
sor Susan E. Wegner. Free. 

Dec. 1, at 4 p.m., slide lecture on 
art historical images and AIDS 
by Christopher Reed, professor 
of art history, University of 
Southern Maine. Free. 

Cambridge Center for Adult Ed- 

ucation, Cambridge, 547-6789. All 

lectures are $1.50 unless other- 
wise noted. 

Sept. 24, at 8:15 p.m., “Beneath 
Thatched Roof, Within the Mud 
Walls,” a slide lecture by Helena 
Halperin describes her year as a 
teacher in western Kenya. 

Oct. 1, at 8:15 p.m., “South Ameri- 
can Odyssey,” by Elmer 
Hawkes. 

Oct. 3, at 8 p.m., “Climbing Kilima- 
jaro: One Woman's Experience,” 
by Rheua Stakely. 

Oct. 8, at 8:15 p.m., “A Wildlife Sa- 
fari to Brazil,” by Frances Sru- 
lowitz. 

Oct. 10, at 10:30 am., “Zen Medi- 
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tation: Mind Before Thinking,” by 
Nancy Hathaway Highsmith. 

Oct. 15, at 8:15 p.m., “A Survey of 
Impressionist Art,” by Joanne 
Lingelbach. 

Oct. 17, at 8 p.m., “Mending the 
Sacred Hoop: Photographs from 
Wounded Knee, 1990,” by Skip 
Schiel. 

Oct. 22, at 8:15 p.m., “Canadian 
Rockies and the Tetons,” by Pe- 
ter Eberlin. 

Oct. 24, at 10:30 a.m., “Romantic 
England,” by Hope Luder. 

Oct. 31, at 10:30 a.m., “Humor as 
an Introduction to Poetry,” by 
Penelope Tzougros. 

Nov. 5, at 8:15 p.m., “Earthwatch 
Explorations,” by Mark Cherring- 
ton, Earthwatch magazine. 

Nov. 7, at 10:30 a.m., “What is 
Chinese Calligraphy?”, by Mary 
Ann Hurst. 

Nov. 12, at 8:15 p.m., “Is Love 
Blind? How Our Fears and De- 
sires Blind Us in Relationships,” 
a lecture by Tracy Marks draw- 
ing on examples in Polynesian, 
Eskimo, Hindu, and Scandina- 
vian mythology. 

Nov. 14, at 10:30 a.m., “Traveling 
East Africa,” by Elmer Hawkes. 
Nov. 15, at 8 p.m., “Light from a 
New Torch: A Celebration of 
Culture,” with Jeffry Pike and 

Marjorie Morgan. 

Nov. 19, at 8:15 p.m., “The Dia- 
mond Cutting Edge” by Valerie, 
of The Cutting Edge of Dia- 
monds. 

Nov. 21, at 10:30 a.m., “Women in 
Art: Frida Kahlo,” by Judy Schur- 
gin. 

Nov. 26, at 8:15 p.m, “An Introduc- 
tion to Facial Fitness,” by Laura 
Hart, PhD. 

Dec. 4, at 8:15 p.m, “Steven Stark, 
Popular Culture.” 

Dec. 5, at 10:30 a.m., “Dance in 
Art,” by Judy Schurgin. 

“Changing Times/Changing Men.” 
Decades after women began lib- 
erating themselves, men are do- 
ing the same thing. A 
series exploring male identity. 
Women are welcome. Price is 
$42 for the series. Single admis- 
sion, $12, except for introductory 
lecture, $1.50. 

Oct. 29, at 8:15 p.m., “The Men's 
Movement: An Introduction.” 

Oct. 30, at 7:30 p.m., “Emotions: A 
How-To Workshop for Men.” 

Nov. 6, at 7:30 p.m., “Fathers and 
Sons.” 

Nov. 13, at 7:30 p.m., “Rites of 
Passage.” 

Nov. 20, at 7:30 p.m., “Safe Gen- 
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ders: Close Encounters of the 
Liberating Kind.” 

Ford Hall Forum, Boston, 437- 

5800. 

Sept. 29, at 7 p.m., “Health Care 
Reform and Biomedical Re- 
search: Improving Quality and 
Containing Costs,” by Louis Sul- 
livan, MD. Free. 

Oct. 24, at 7 p.m., “Vietnam: Im- 
moral War, Impossible Victory,” 
by Tim O'Brien. Free. 

Nov. 3, at 7 p.m., “Beyond Political 
Correctness: Dealing with Diver- 
sity on College Campuses,” with 
Nannerl Keohane and Sherry 
Pennay. Free. 

Nov. 14, at 7 p.m., “The 1992 
Presidential Campaign: A Pre- 
view,” with Charles McDowell, 
Julie Johnson, and Jack Nelson. 
Free. 

Nov. 17, at 7 p.m., “Childhood 
Hunger in America: Our Future 
at Risk,” with J. Larry Brown, 
Robert Greenstein, and Leon 
Panetta. Free. 

Nov. 21, at 7 p.m., “Savage In- 
equalities: American Schools, 
Still Separate, Still Unequal,” by 
Jonathan Kozol. Free. 

The French Library, Boston, 266- 

4351. 

Oct. 4, at 10 a.m., Round-table 
discussion on biography and au- 
tobiography led by women writ- 
ers. Participants include Anne 
Hgonnet, Elizabeth Higonnet- 
Dugua, Célia Bertin, Diane de 
Margeri, Josyane Sauvigneau, 
Michéle Sarde, and Syivie Weil. 
In French. Free. 

Oct. 7, at 7 p.m., “Silken Trea- 
sures from  18th-Century 
France,” by Deborah Kraak, for- 
merly of the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston. The first in a series 
of four lectures on “French Dec- 
orative Arts.” Admission, $10. 
Students and seniors, $8. For 
the series, $30. 

Oct. 15, at 6:15 p.m., Isabelle 
Hoog Naginski, professor of 
French at Tufts University, 
speaks on the life and works of 
George Sand. Free. 

Oct. 17, at 6:15 p.m., “What 
Makes French Opera Grand,” an 
audio-visual lecture by Bill and 
Maria lantosca. Admission, $7. 
Students and seniors, $5. 

Oct. 21, at 7 p.m., “The ‘Fantastic 
Malady’ of Art Nouveau,” by Ju- 
dith Neiswander, Harvard Uni- 
versity Art Museums. The sec- 
ond in a series of four lectures 
on “French Decorative Arts.” Ad- 
mission, $10. Students and se- 
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niors, $8. For the series, $30. 

Oct. 28, at 7 p.m., “Sevres Porce- 
lain 1750-1770," by Henry 
Joyce, Preservation Society of 
Newport County. Admission, 
$10. Students and seniors, $8. 
For the series, $30. 

Gore Place, Waltham, 894-2798. 

Sept. 23, 5:30 p.m. reception, 6:30 
p.m. lecture. Elizabeth Donaghy 
Garret, vice-president, Sothe- 
by’s, New York, gives an illustrat- 
ed talk: “At Home: Country Life in 
the Federal Era,” $15. 

Higgins Armory Museum, 

Worcester, (508) 853-6015. 

Oct. 9, at 6:30 p.m., “Restoring 
and Flying World War |! Planes,” 
a slide presentation by Robert 
Collings, a collector of vintage 
aircraft. Free with museum ad- 
mission. 

Oct. 16, at 6:30 p.m., “Naval Strat- 
egy from Carol Sea to Desert 
Storm,” with Captain James 
Watter, USN, strategist for the 
Naval War College. Free with 
museum admission. 

Oct. 23, at 6:30 p.m., “How We 
Planned the Normandy Inva- 
sion,” with Fairman C. Cowan, 
formerly of US Naval Intelli- 
gence. Free with museum ad- 
mission. 

Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum, 

Boston, 566-1401. 

Oct. 10, at 6:30 p.m., Ellen Stew- 
art, the founder of the La Mama 
ETC Experimental Theatre will 
lecture in the “Eye of the Behold- 
er” series, basing her talk on a 
work from the Gardner collec- 
tion. 

John F. Kennedy Library, 

Boston, 929-4554. All public fo- 

rums begin at 5:30 p.m. and end 

at 7:30 p.m. There is no charge for 
admission, but reservations are re- 
quired. 

Sept. 24, “The Big Dig: Progress 
Report and Discussion of the 
Disputes Surrounding the Cen- 
tral Artery/Tunnel Project.” 

Oct. 1, Nicholas Lemann, author of 
The Promised Land: The Black 
Migration and How It Changed 
America. 

Oct. 8, “The Chances for Peace 
and Prosperity in the Soviet 
Union.” 

Oct. 15, “Achievement-Oriented 
Educational Reform in Mas- 
sachusetts.” 

Oct. 22, “The African-American 
Experience in Massachusetts 
Politics since the 1940s.” 

Oct. 29, “Debate on the Impact of 

Continued on page 26 








ISABELLA STEWART GARDNER is one of the uncommon 





women profiled at the Museum of Fine Arts this fall. 
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It's "Pick Your Own" 
Time At 
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LOOKOUT FARM 


89 PLEASANT STREET e SOUTH NATKC K 





St. So. Natick, MA. 


Also Available 
Raspberries 
Tomatoes 
Green Beans 
Pumpkins 


-OPEN 7 DAYS 10-4 
(508) 653-0653 


School Groups Welcome 
Call (508) 651-1539 


FARM STAND 
OPEN 10-6 pm 


ant 
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Growing Over 20 Varieties Of Fresh Apples 
@& Sweet Cider &@ Squash @ Pumpkins @ 


Vegetables 


At The Farm Stand 
Rte. 27, Sherborn, MA (508) 653-2639 
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’ BROOKSBY FARM 
FELTON STREET N 
PEABODY 
531-1631 


Only 20 minutes from Boston 


Pick your own 
(Sat., Sun. 9:00 - 4:00) 
Sept. 15 & 16 © Sept. 22 & 23 
McIntosh & Cortland 
Children welcome 


Picnic areas available 
Homemade apple cider donuts 9 
Homemade apple pies 
Jellies & Jams ) 
Fresh cider 


2 


Farm stand open 
fresh fruits, peaches, plums 
8:00 - 5:00 p.m. 7 Days 

Pumpkins * Squash * Honey 


Containers Supplied. 
Mcintosh, Cortland. 


Take 128N to Exit 26 to Lowell Street. Head west to set of lights. bear right onto Prospect Street 
for '2 mile, take left onto Felton Street & farm is at the end 


























AND 
FARM MARKET 


e Mack Family 
Farming in Londonderry NH 
since 1732 


Bring the Family, Have a picnic, Make a day of it! 


U - PICK APPLES ‘il mid-October 
PUMPKINS ‘til late October 
STRAWBERRYS mid-June to mid-July 


FARM MARKET - Lots of Apples, peaches, pears, 

pumpkins, squash, maple syrup, amongst other 

goodies. Also home of Mack’s Apples Varietal & 
Blended Fine Cider. 


CALL OUR 24HR HOTLINE 
FOR UP TO THE MINUTE INFORMATION 


1-603-432-3456 


We're located on Rte. 128 in Londonder NH, 
AO Minutes north o fostp - 2 miles west of Exit 4 off I-93. 


r our sign! 
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“Apple Picking at Drews... 
our family’s been doing it for wears RY 
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DREW FARMS COUNTRY STORE 
THE WESTFORD CHRISTMAS SHOP 


YY 2 

¢ 
~ Boston Road, Westford, MA O1L886 
Dp ocated at exit 32 off 498 


4 | 
aX. 7 (508) 692-7032 
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Continued from page 24 
Federal Social Policies and Pro- 
grams since the 1960s.” 


| Nov. 12, “Entrepreneurial Educa- 


tion: The Promise of National 
Standards and School Choice.” 


| Nov. 17, E.J. Dionne, author of 











Why Americans Hate Politics. 

Nov. 18, “Medical Care in Ameri- 
ca: The Next Steps Toward Re- 
pair of the System.” 

Longy School of Music, Cam- 

bridge, 876-0956. 

Nov. 6, at 7 p.m., “Music from the 
Composer's Perspective and the 
Listener's Perspective,” by Luise 
Vosgerchian. Admission, $10. 

Massachusetts College of Art, 

Boston, 232-1555. 

Sept. 25, at 5:30 p.m. Artist Tom 
Evans Jr., hosts a gallery talk on 
his exhibition “How Long Can | 
Keep This Stuff?” Evans re- 
quests that the public submit ob- 
jects to be included in a 25-year 
time capsule. Free. 

Oct. 2, at 12:15 p.m., Mary Ann 
Beckinsale, dean of Studio Art 
Centers International, gives a 
slide lecture on contemporary 
Italian art. Free. 

Oct. 15, at 6:30 p.m., “Graphic De- 
sign: The Space of Differences,” 
a slide lecture by Sheila Levrant 
de Bretteville, director of studies 
in graphic design at Yale Univer- 
sity School of Art. Admission, 
$12. Students, $5. 

Oct. 16, at 10 a.m., “Material Cul- 
ture and Context: The Interpreta- 
tion of American Decorative 
Arts,” Edward S. Cooke, associ- 
ate curator at the MFA, leads a 
discussion sponsored by the 
Museum of Fine Arts examining 
how the interpretations of specif- 
ic objects have changed over 
time. First of five parts. Free. 

Oct. 16, video artist Tony Conrad 
presents and discusses selec- 
tions of his work from the last 25 
years. Free. 

Oct. 18, from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., “Fi- 
nancing the Arts: Economic 
Models (Old and New) at the 
End of the 20th Century,” a one- 
day conference of artists, busi- 
ness leaders, political represen- 
tatives, and legal advocates for 
the arts. Register in advance. 
Admission, $10. 

Oct. 29, at 12:30 p.m., Alfred Pret- 
tyman, former consultant to the 
NEA, discusses the changing 
composition of schools and the 
arts. Free. 

Nov. 6, at 10 a.m., “Material Cul- 
ture and Context,” lecture two. 
See Oct. 16 listing for more de- 
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tails. 

Nov. 6, at 4 p.m., Juan Sanchez 
discusses his paintings and his 
Puerto Rican heritage. 

Nov. 13, at 10 a.m. and 12:15 
p.m., Patrick Doherty discusses 
temporary installations and site- 
specific work. 

Dec. 4, at 6 p.m., Ritsuko Taho 
explains her new installation, on 
view through Dec. 21. 

Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 

nology, Cambridge, 253-7791. 

Oct. 8, at 7:30 p.m., Kenneth 
Frampton, architectural histori- 
an, Columbia University. Free. 

Oct. 22, at 7:30 p.m., Per Olaf 
Fjeld, architectural historian, 
Oslo. Free. 

Museum of Afro-American His- 

tory, Boston, 742-1854. Open 

Mon. through Fri. 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Sept. 14, at 3 p.m., “African-Amer- 
ican Battle Flags: Civil War, 
Spanish-American War, World 
War |,” by Steven Hill. 

Sept. 21, at 3 p.m., “Red, Black, 
and Green,” by Clark White, of 
Northeastern University. 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 

267-9300. 

Oct. 9, at 7:30 p.m., “Post-Colo- 
nialism: ‘Race’ vs. History in 
Contemporary Art,” by Judith 
Wilson, University of Virginia. 
Admission, $7.50. Students and 
seniors, $6.50. 

“Yoruba Art and Culture in Africa 
and the Americas,” the history 
and heritage of the West African 
culture. Price for the series is 
$21. Students and seniors, $18. 
Single admission, $7.50. Stu- 
dents and seniors, $6.50. 

Oct. 2, at 7:30 p.m., “The River 
That Never Rests,” by Henry 
Drewal, University of Madison- 
Wisconsin. An overview of Yoru- 
ba philosophy and aesthetics. 

Oct. 16, at 7:30 p.m., “Anonymous 
Has a Name: Olowe of Ise,” by 
Roslyn Walker, National Muse- 
um of African Art. The work of 
the master carver and Nigerian 
court artist. 

Oct. 24, at 7:30 p.m., “Images of 
Women in Yoruba Art,” by Row- 
land Abiodun, Amherst College. 
A discussion of the integral rela- 
tionship between healing, reli- 
gion, and artistic expression in 
Yoruba thought. 

Oct. 19, at 10 a.m., “The Culture 
of Restoration England,” a one- 
day symposium on the arts, let- 
ters, and sciences of the late- 
17th century. Lectures include 
“The Culture of Restoration 
England: An American Perspec- 
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September. 


tive,” “After the Great Fire: Lon- 
don's Restoration,” “Architecture 
and Interior Decor in English 
Country Houses,” and “Music of 
the English Restoration: A Lec- 
ture-Demonstration.” Admission, 
$50. 

“Uncommon Women, Outstanding 
Collectors,” the stories of three 
collections currently on view in 
Boston and the women behind 
them. Price for the series is $21. 
Students and seniors, $18. Sin- 
gle admission, $7.50. Students 
and seniors, $6.50. 

Oct. 22, at 10:30 a.m., “Isabella 
Stewart Gardner and Her Ri- 
vals,” by Erica Hirshler. 

Oct. 29, at 10:30 a.m., “Martha 
Codman Karolik,” by: Carol 
Troyen. 

Nov. 5, at 10:30 a.m., “Matisse in 
the Cone Collection,” by Rovert 
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Boardingham. 

“The Artist in Society: Public Art 
Redefined,” artists discuss the 
difficulties of raising public 
awareness with their work. Price 
for the series is $21. Students 
and seniors, $18. Single admis- 
sion, $7.50. Students and se- 
niors, $6.50. 

Oct. 30, at 7:30 p.m., Mierle La- 
derman Ukeles on the role of 
maintenance work in society. 

Dec. 11, at 7:30 p.m., Group ma- 
terial on education, censorship, 
the electoral system, and AIDS. 

“Matisse, Picasso, and the Cone 
Sisters,” the story of the Cone 
sisters and the artists whose 
work they collected. Price for the 
series is $21. Students and se- 
niors, $18. Single admission, 
$7.50. Students and seniors, 
$6.50. 
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ads from his book American Stories at the BU Bookstore Mall in 


Nov. 6, at 7:30 p.m., “Matisse: An 
Experiment in Luxury,” by John 
Elderfield, Museum of Modern 
Art. 

Nov. 20, at 7:30 p.m., “Picasso, 
Gosé6l, and Gertrude Stein,” by 
John Richardson, Picasso biog- 
rapher. 

Dec. 4, at 7:30 p.m., “Aunt Claribel 
and Aunt Etta: Recollections of 
the Cone Sisters,” by Edward T. 
Cone, Princeton University. 

Newton Free Library, Newton 

Corner, 552-7145. 

Sept. 16, at 7:30 p.m., State of the 
City address, by Theodore D. 
Mann. Free. 

Sept. 23, at 7:30 p.m., “Education 
and the Library.” Free. 

Sept. 25, at 7:30 p.m., lecture in 
honor of the 500th anniversary 
of Christopher Columbus's dis- 
covery of America. Free. 
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Rhode Island School of Design, 

Providence, (401) 331-3511. 

Sept. 20, at 12:15 p.m., a gallery 
talk on the exhibit “Frank W. 
Benson: An American Impres- 
sionist.” Free. 

Sept. 22, at 3 p.m., “Textile Impro- 
visation: An African View,” by 
anthropologist Ali Badara Cis- 
soko. Free. 

Oct. 3, at 6:30 p.m., painter Maria 
Napolitano discusses her work, 
which transforms everyday 
utensils into colorful tapestries. 
Free. 

Oct. 6, at 2:30 p.m., “Treasures of 
Peru,” a film lecture focusing on 
the civilization of the Incas. Ad- 
mission, $7. 

Oct. 11, at 12:15 p.m., “Collecting 
for Museums in the 1990s,” a 
discussion by museum director 
Frank Robinson. Free. 

















Including: 

* Roundtrip 
airfare 

* Six nights 
deluxe hotel 
accommodations 
* Continental 
breakfast daily 
* Limo 
transportation 
to and from the 
Paris airport 

* Unlimited use 
of the 
Paris Metro 
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Entering is easy! 
Just call 


call costs $1.50 
Enter as often as you like! 


Trip can be taken anytime 
up to March 31,1992! 


Enter 
eGR Personal Callé 


, you'll also be eligible to win & 
am Date for two in Boston | 


ing dinner, limousine and entertainment! - 














Dream Date 
Sweepstakes 








NO PURCHASE NECESSARY. Sweepstakes subject to complete official rules. Contestants must be 18 
or older to qualify and must reside in one of the following states: AZ; CA; DE; FL; GA; IL; IN; MA; MD; 
ME: MI; NJ; NM; NY; NH; NC; OH; PA; Ri; TN; TX; WI. The contest is void where prohibited. Contestants 
can enter by mailing a 3 1/2 “x 5 “ post card with name, address and telephone number handwritten on 
the card to the address below. For a copy of official rules or a list of winners mail request with a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope to Dreamdate, P.O. Box 15592, Boston, MA 02215. For more information, 
call 617-859-3239. The sweepstakes will begin 8/7/91 and end 9/25/91. Dream Date package supplied by 
EVENTNET WORLDWIDE TRAVEL call 1-800-486-DREAM for a free brochure. 
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JOIN US! 


AE s WAR 


OFFICIAL MEDIA SPONSORS 


FOR THE 

















WALK FOR 


WOMEN’S HEALTH 
HEALTH FAIR AND FITNESS WALK 





DATE: 
TIME: 





Saturday, 
1PM to 4P 
PLACE: Boston Common Parade Grounds (corner of 

Beacon & Charles Sts.) 
FREE ADMISSION - Open to the Public! 
FREE/GIVEAWAYS: 
¢ Medical Screenings 
¢ STYLES from the 
¢ WFNX Bumper Stickers & Hats 
¢ Water Bottles 


oston Phoenix 


arr 28, 1991 (Rain or Shine) 























| Bring Family & Friends! 


Part of the American Medical Association's nationwide 
Women's Health Campaign to provide better health for 
women and their families. 


Sponsored by: #iLGPEnIS 
Thanks To: CVS, OSCO, Purity Supreme, Stop & Shop 


WHDH-TV 7 
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Oct. 20, at 3 p.m., “Celebrating 
African Textiles,” a lecture by 
Monni Adams, of the Peabody 
Museum of Harvard University. 
Free. 

School of The Museum of Fine 

Arts, Boston, 267-6100. 

Sept. 19, at 12:30 p.m., Cameron 
Shaw, Boston-based sculptor, 
discusses the social and public 
focus of his work. Free. 

Oct. 7, at 5:30 p.m., photogra- 
pher/conceptual artist Lorna 
Simpson discusses her work. 
Free. 

Oct. 24, at 12:30 p.m., Tom Butter 
discusses his sculpture and its 
minimalist progenitors. Free. 

Nov. 7, at 12:30 p.m., “A Hobo in 
Versailles,” a year in the New 
York art world as described by 
art critic Jerry Saltz. Free. 

Nov. 13, at 12:30 p.m., “Mask- 
ing/Unmasking,” a presentation 
by sculptor Nancy Azara. Free. 

Nov. 15, at 5:30 p.m., “Art for the 
the End of the Century,” Guiller- 
mo Gomez-Pena discusses his 
performance trilogy 1992. Free. 

Sterling and Francine Clark Art 

Institute, Williamstown, (413) 

458-9545. 

Sept. 20, at 5 p.m., a gallery talk 
on “Empires Restored, Elysium 
Revisited,” by Vern Swanson. 
Free. 

Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, 

(203) 247-9111. All gallery talks 

are free with museum admission. 

Sept. 17, at noon, a gallery talk on 
“Open Mind: The LeWitt Collec- 
tion,” by Kimberly Davenport. 

Sept. 24, at noon, a gallery talk on 
“Sacred and Secular,” by Jean 
Cadogan. 

Sept. 29, at 2 p.m., “lan Hamilton 
Finlay/MATRIX 116,” by John 
Ravenal, Philadelphia Museum 
of Art. 

Oct. 1, at noon, a gallery talk on 
“Costume and Textiles in ‘Sa- 
cred and Secular’,” by Carol 
Krute. 

Oct. 8, at noon, a gallery talk on 
“Sacred and Secular,” by Anne 
Stellwagen. 

Oct. 15, at noon, a gallery talk on 
“Open Mind: The LeWitt Collec- 
tion,” by Chris Horton, University 
of Hartford. 

Oct. 22, at noon, a gallery talk on 
“Sacred and Secular,” by Patrick 
McCaughey. 

Oct. 29, at noon, a gallery talk on 
“lan Hamilton Finlay/MATRIX 
116,” by Andrea Miller-Keller.” 

Nov. 5, at noon, a gallery talk on 
“Open Mind: The LeWitt Collec- 
tion,” by Kimberly Davenport. 


Nov. 12, at noon, a gallery talk on 
“Sacred and Secular,” by Anne 


Stellwagen. 

Nov. 19, at noon, a gallery talk on 
“Renaissance Majolica in ‘Sa- 
cred and Secular’,” by Wendy 
Watson, Mount Holyoke Art Mu- 
seum. 

“Renaissance Lives: Humanism 
and the World of Christopher 
Columbus,” the culture and phi- 
losophy of the 15th century. All 
lectures begin at 5 p.m. Price for 
the series is $30. Single admis- 
sion, $8. 

Oct. 15, “Christopher Columbus 
and Europe’s New World,” by 
Karen Kupperman, University of 
Connecticut. 

Oct. 22, “Scientific Thought During 
the Renaissance: Copernicus 
and Vesalius,” by Stewart Gill- 
mor, Wesleyan University. 

Oct. 29, “Renaissance Literature: 
From Dante to Petrarch,” by 
Dario Del Puppo, Trinity College. 

Nov. 5, “Domenico Ghirlandaio: 
Artist and Artisan,” by Jean 
Cadogan. 

Worcester Art Museum, Worces- 

ter, (508) 798-5646. 

Sept. 21, at 9 a.m., “Color in 
American Printmaking,” a day- 
long symposium. Morning lec- 
tures on “American Responses 
to the Challenge of Printing in 
Color,” “American Printmaking at 
the Turn of the Century,” and 
“American Lithography During 
and After the Great Depression.” 
Afternoon artists’ round-table 
and gallery talks by Will Barnet, 
Fred Becker, George Miyasaki, 
and Anthony Velonis. Admis- 
sion, $20. Students, $10. Pre- 
registration required. Call 
(508)799-4406, extension 258, 
for more information. 

Sept. 28, at 9:30 a.m., “The Dy- 
namics of Color,” a two-day 
workshop with Ati Gropius Jo- 
hansen. Call (508) 799-4406, 
extension 263, for more informa- 
tion. 

Oct. 10, at 7:30 p.m., “Rediscover- 
ing American Abstract Artist: An 
Art Dealer's View,” by Martin Di- 
amond. Free with museum ad- 


mission. 

Nov. 7, at 7:30 p.m., “What's It All 
About? An Artist's Viewpoint on 
Abstraction,” by museum faculty 
member Susan Swinand. Free 
with museum admission. 

Nov. 14, at 7:30 p.m., artist Renée 
Green talks about her work in a 
dialogue with curator Donna 
Harkavy. Free with museum ad- 
mission. 
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READINGS 


For book lovers there's nothing 
quite like seeing and hearing the 
people behind the words. Meet 
them, talk to them, make them 
sign your book. 





Boston Globe Book Festival, 

Boston, 929-2649. 

Oct. 19, at 11 a.m., “Take a Look 
at a Book,” at the Children’s Mu- 
seum. Holly Keller, author of The 
New Boy, and Stephen Krensky 
and Susanna Natti, author and 
illustrator of The Lionel Series. 
Free with museum admission. 

Oct. 20, at 2 p.m., Erica Jong, au- 
thor of Becoming Light and Fear 
of Flying. Free. 

Oct. 22, at 6 p.m., Andre Dubus, 
author of Broken Vessels. Free. 
Oct. 23, at 6 p.m., Russell Banks, 
author of The Sweet Hereafter 

and Continental Drift. Free. 

Oct. 24, at 6 p.m., Art Buchwald, 
syndicated columnist. Free. 

Oct. 26, at 12:30 p.m., book-and- 
author luncheon at the Copley 
Plaza Hotel Ballroom. CBS-TV 
news anchor Dan Rather, 
Celtics legend Red Auerbach, 
and Boston Globe columnist 
Alex Beam. Admission, $30 in 
advance only. 

Boston Public Library, Boston, 

536-5400, extension 336. 

Sept. 24, at 6 p.m., Sam Cornish 
reads from his memoir, 1935. 

Cambridge Center for Adult Ed- 

ucation, Cambridge, 547-6789. 

All poetry readings take place at 

8:15 p.m. Admission, $2 

Oct. 21, William Corbett, reading 
from his new book, Don't Think: 
Look 


Oct. 28, “Bizarre and Terrifying 
Reading.” 

Nov. 4, Susanna Kaysen and 
Jonathan Dee, reading from 
their books, Asa, As | Knew Him 
and The Lover of History. 

Nov. 18, Martha Collins reading 
from The Arrangement of Space. 

Dec. 2, Philip Gambone and 
Melanie Rae Thon, reading from 
their books, The Language We 
Use Up Here and Meteors in Au- 


gust. 

Dec. 9, Pamela Alexander, read- 
ing from her book Common- 
wealth of Wings. 

Charlesbank Bookshops, at the 

BU Bookstore Mall Boston; call 

236-7425 for future dates. 

Sept. 24, Calvin Trillin, reading 


e PART THREE e 


from American Stories. 

Harvard Book Store, 

661-1515. All readings will begin 

at 6 p.m. at the Old Cambridge 

Baptist Church. 

Sept. 25, Stephen Carter reads 
from his book Reflections of an 
Affirmative Action Baby. 

Oct. 9, Ethan Canin reads from his 
novel Blue River. 

Oct. 16, Witold Rybczynski reads 
from his book Waiting for the 
Weekend. 

Oct. 22, Camille Paglia reads from 
her book, Sexual Personae: Art 






CAMILLE PAGLIA, author of Sexual Person- 


SEPTEMBER 13, 


and Decadence from Nefertiti to 
Emily Dickinson. 

Nov. 22, “Voices Louder Than 
Words,” a reading to benefit the 
homeless. 


Harvard Book Store and Café, 

Boston, 536-0095. All readings will 

begin at 6 p.m. at the Boston Pub- 

lic 

Sept. 10, Andre Dubus reads from 
his book Broken Vessels. 

Oct. 8, C. Everett Koop reads from 
his memoir, Koop. 

Oct. 17, Jonathan Kozol reads 
from his book These Young 


LARRY FORD 


ae, comes to the Harvard Bookstore in October. 


1991 








Lives Still Separate, Still Un- 
equal: Children in America’s 


Nov. 12, Garrison Keillor reads 
from his novel, WLT: A Radio 
Romance. 

Nov. 20, Marcie Hershman reads 
from her book Tales of the Mas- 
ter Race, and Eileen Pollack 
reads from hers, The Rabbi in 
the Attic and Other Stories. 

Longfellow National Historic 

Site, Cambridge, 876-4491. 

Sept. 15, at 3 p.m., “Bringing His- 
tory to Life,” readings by Afro- 
American poet Dolores Ken- 
drick. Free. 

Sept. 15, at 7 p.m., “Heroes, 
Selkies, and Fairies,” story- 
telling by Barbara Lipke and 
Lucy Hanouille. Free. 

Newton Arts Center, Newtonville, 

964-3424. 

Sept. 13, at 8 p.m., poetry read- 
ings by Peter Bates, Thomas 
Hurley, and Judy Katz-Levine. 
Admission, $2. 

Oct. 11, at 8 p.m., poetry readings 
by David Ellis, Mary Karr, and 
Catherine Sasanov. Admission, 
$2. 

Nov. 1, at 8 p.m., poetry readings 
by Jean Flanagan, Sabra 
Loomis, and Ellie Mamber. Ad- 
mission, $2. 

Dec. 6, at 8 p.m., poetry readings 
by Mark Fleckenstein, Priscilla 
Johnson, and Kurt Leland. Ad- 
mission, $2. 

The Nature Company, Concord, 

(508)369-2000. Sept. 28, two re- 

ceptions in Boston for landscape 

photographer William Neill: at 11 

a.m. and 2:30 p.m. For more infor- 

mation, call 247-6800. 

Oct. 20, at 2 p.m., reception and 
book signing with Joseph 
Holmes, author of Natural Light. 

Oct. 27, at 4 p.m., Priscilla Wrubel, 
founder of The Nature Compa- 
ny, reads from Rachel Carson's 
Sense of Wonder. 

Nov. 3, at 1:30 p.m., nature walk 
and book signing with Clare 
Walker Leslie, author of Nature 
Drawing and other books. 
Reservations required. 

Nov. 9, at 2 p.m., reception and 
book signing with Art Wolfe, 
wildlife and landscape photogra- 
pher, and author of Light on the 

Land. 


Rhode Isiand School of Design, 
Providence, Rhode Island (401) 
331-3511. 

Oct. 23, at 8 p.m., Lyn Lifshin 
reads from her works, Kiss the 
Skin Off and The Doctor Poems. 
Free. 





ONE OF THE BEST FILMS I'VE SEEN IN A LONG, LONG TIME. 
| CAN'T WAIT TO SEE IT AGAIN. | LOVE THIS FILM: 


“THERE'S NO RESISTING 

‘THE COMMITMENTS:..A FILM 
WITH A SOUND SO POTENT 
IT COULD PROBABLY LIBERATE 


THE WORLD!" 


— Kenneth Turan, LOS ANGELES TIMES 





NOW 
PLAYING 








LOEWS “===—7 1 SHOWCASE CINEMAS 


RT. 128 EXIT 35 & RT. 38 
* 933-5330 


“tok tok 


— Jack Mathews, NEWSDAY 


REVERE 
S14 Sauiew 
206-1660 





P= GENERAL CINEMA 


SOUTH SHORE PLAZA 
48-1070 














AT ASSEMBLY SQ. RT. 93 











P= GENERAL CINEMAS ™ DAVES 


11. 9 AT SHOPPERS WORLD 
* 628-7000 235-8020 / 872-4400 


DANVERS EXIT 24 
17 2555 / 593-2100 














*NO PASSES ACCEPTED FOR THIS ENGAGEMENT 








Broadcast simultaneously on Channel 44 














There's more to appreciate in Boston besides the historical sites and the beautiful skyline. Discover the city's museums by 
checking out the weekly listings in the Boston Phoenix Arts and Entertainment Section. 





PICTURESQUE 











27 











Lechmere Cambridge is 
Your SEGA Headquarters 
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SONIC 
HEDGEHOG 





Genesis 16 Bit unit includes “Sonic the Hedgehog”. You get the master deck 
and one control pad. Check out the new 16-Bit technology which provides better sound 
and graphics. Take advantage of the SEGA Genesis extensive library of software titles. 


Hit titles include 





Di 3 
ag od. Ye | FOOTBALL 


_ 


PHANTASY Sten r 


ALIEN STORM 





Choose from these titles and many more ranging in price from 


°39°° to *69* 


GAME GEAR is here at 








COLOR PORTABLE VIDEO GAME SYSTEM 


Lechmere 


Gamegear the Full color Electronic Hand Held Game System. 











LEC HMERE ee \ 
— 














88 First Street Cambridge Cambridgeside Galleria 











bijou a St. Moritz th 

delicious taste of © hanmitord 

Black WRaspbercy Liqueur 

with a dash of creat on top 
oured) over the back 


poo) 


N THE GLORIOUS TIME OF KING LOUIS NINO TEI THIS ANCTE NT TIME, CHAMBOKD IS A MAGNIFICE NI 
Bie HY OF FRANCE JOURNEYED TO THEIR LIQUEUOK MADE WHERE REICHEL ERAMBOISES NoO-KE ® 
GREAT CHATE AUX WHERE THEY HAD FEASTS (SMALL BLACK RASPBERRIES) AND OLHMER PROLES 
CROWNED BY ELEGANT LIQUEURS CREATED IN AND HERBS COMBINED WEEE DEELIOTOUS TLONES 
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Welcome To 


The Alternative e 











a ee 
HOT TALKING PERSONALS! DREAM GIRLS 
peste * Sexy Girls ; hy, 
j ’ Live 1 on 1 
Cute Caroline A v ¥ Any fantasy is OK y . 
1 900 896 0055 ~ - Nothing Censored- Ma 
* Thousands of Voice Ads v Adults Only v 
* Dozens of Categories Discreet Billing ¥ 
¢ Hot Dates and Friends ¥ Visa/MC © $2/min | 
¢ Phone Numbers OR Voicemail w TF Tr 7 
e WHY SETTLE FOR LESS? y OR : : 
1-900-646-4646 ¥ Direct $ wary. —— pd T A K LIVE! - 
Everywhere $2/min ¥ without credit car 1-ON-1 
Have Your pirate A if y TOLL FREE ’ 1-900-64-MODEL 
- oOo- = 7 i | $9/CALL 
1 ‘SO +50¢ 6so-[ per call v 1-800-666-4739 v ee J ee 
Touch-Tone phone required ¥ bo AFTER DARK 
More Information: (305) 565-4455, Ext: 8033 a DAA AAAAAAAA, v 1-900-24-MODEL 





























For the specialist, you know what you want. Call and get it! 


ative Food| Eeealle 


Beautiful girls on their private home phones 


1-800-786-4545 


Bi-Girl Line KAKKKKKKKKK 


1-900-864-9995 a8 i 
Dominant Line Lave ostaey 3 said Lad gwoLioe 
1-900-933-9995 fipagetiannaed 


Just $2.50 a minute View BUAS (af 386 40) 3} @A16 pue [jeg “syuem ay yeYM MoUY NO, 


10¢ each minute © 20¢ first minute ¢ Aduits Only 


























LIVE HORNY HOUSEWIVES ON THEIR PRIVATE HOME PHONES ARE 
WAITING TO STIMULATE YOU PRIVATE AND ONE ON ONE! 


1-900-386-6100 EXT 718 
No Pin #'s, Just Dial & Talk. 





LIVE HOT GIRLS GIVE YOU UNCENSORED PHONE CONVERSATION 
ONE TO ONE! GET OFF WITH A HARD, RAW RELEASE! 


| 1-900-646-0666 EXT 719 
A direct Phone Call, No MC, Visa Necessary, Just Call! 








HOT AND BOTHERED STREET SLUTS 
WANT TO GIVE YOU LIVE, 
ONE ON ONE HANDS ON ACTION! 


1-900-386-6660 EXT 720 


This Call is a Direct Connection. 





TALK TO TWO LIVE GIRLS GET BETWEEN 
THEM ON THE PHONE FOR DOUBLE THE 
ACTION! SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


1-900-468-6800 EXT 721 Ny 


An Immediate Connection! 





All Our Premium Lines Are Available For Adults Only. 
Ext. 718 Only $3.50 per Minute ¢ Ext. 719 Only $2.00 per Minute 
Ext. 720 Only $2.00 per Minute ¢ Ext. 721 Only $3.00 per Minute 





















































UNINHIBITED 
RAW PHONE SEX 


FOR THE DISCRIMINATING GENTLEMAN 


1-800-800-LIVE 


% 
CHECK US OUT !!petes 


DOMINANT MISTRESSE 


EROTIC BI-GIRLS 
SEX SLAVES 







HOT, LIVE ,WET,OPEN, LUSTY WOMAN 
WHO UNDERSTAND ......... 1 


CONVENIENT CANDY 
OPEN ALL NIGHT 
1-900-786-4545 $2.50/min 








erat; 


is aa 
KINKY KIKI wh CONNECTION. 





"| GUARANTEE SATISFACTION" 1-900-463-9000 $2. 50/ min; x", 
1-900-884-9995 $2.50/min REAL NAMES & PHONE NUMBERS OF LOCAL SINGLES 
ALL LIFESTYLES 
HARD-HEARTED HANNAH Men Get Real Names & Phone #'s 












"YOU'D BETTER CALL ME...!” of Single Ladies in your Area. 
1-900-933-9995 $2.50/min 1-900-230-6800 $2.25/min 
Sizzling Confessions 1-900-847-8777 $2.25/min 
SUBMISSIVE CHERYL ‘5 Ser ye 





CALL ME NOW....PLEEEEEASE!?! : 
1-900-933-5545 $15/call : 


FANTASY. 
FUN 


EROTIC DESIRES 1-900-463-5000 $12/Call 


EVE- "COME INTO MY GARDEN OF PLEASURE 
& BRING YOUR LOVE SERPENT" 


1-900-884-4469 $2.50/MIN 
40 MIN CALL 


GIGI'S HOUSE OF FRENCH FASHION "LET ME DRESS YOU TASTY TALES 1-900-386-5878 $3/MIN 
FOR THE OCCASSION" 1-900-884-9998 
$1.95/min 10 minute call 


“ME JANE YOU TARZAN! LET'S PLAY WITH CHEETAH” 
1-900-740-7575 $1.99/min 


THE PLEASURE IS IN THE PICK! 


—w oe teem | 


HOT DOG _ 1-900-346-2500 $12/Call 


0000000 FOSS 088 SFOS 8 SO8SS888 OZ = 
$1602 6200 


* 7, ° Kd) 
se OO 0000000 00 0000000000 0008 eeegeeeeeeses 
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SWEETLY YOURS | ||“ LIP SERVICE 





Creative, intelligent, 
sensual women who know 
how to satisfy. 









Conversations for any taste. le r> J HOT 
For the discriminating COME WITH ME : 
gentleman call TO FANTASYLAND 


1-900.-884-7644 
ALWAYS LIVE 508-744-7550 1-900-FUN-DUCK $250 minse 


ALL DAY, ALL NIGHT 61 7-592-9990 2.50/MIN 10/MIN MINIMUM 
HOT $9.00 






































BEAUTIFUL, Pe accept ee : 
EXCITING GIRLS ‘ yné 
WAITING TO RELEASE YOUR Priva té L 
FANTASY 
1-900-288-9995 LIVE 
gaa Just 
1-900-737-3332 ‘One-on-One’ 
pape 1 900 288 1999 


10 min. minimum No-one will know! 






































1 1 BOSTON GAY CHAT LINE 
. 2 ' i (617) 262-0040 
vo OF 0 *owost Cost wos! Gales. 
| y ete 7 9 Providence (401) 861-8000 
Vg “ie 3 ) — : 
z - 2 1 
| || ea 3 
3 .95¢/min. 3 
- 7 ¢ 8) 











Adults Only 
1-900-226-1400 


.95¢ / min. 
25min/minimum 











nen whinl hater hat 


PeCR USTED & PE AD Y 





DT AL NOK. GS TAT LL. With 550, Keep Good Times Coming* 
1-550-SWAP (7927) 


The Swappers and Swingers Paradise for Men And Women 


1-550-LUST (58 


78) 
Hot Talk for Men And Women. AS For The Back Room. 


1-550-WHIP (9447) 


Beat This Line if You Can. For Men And Women 


INDULGE (1-550-9025) 


Boston’s Best Bisexual Line 


1-550-9000 


| 1 -900 | For Men. Safe, Friendly, Popular. 
—HOT- | - \ ay sas Ou ew Codes tne 
GRAB = 1 Venus Line 1-550-5465 


Cross Dressers And Their Admirers 


1-550-DIVA (3482 


| 468-472) ie : 468-9662 Campy Conversation. All Male, Loosely Riis 


_ NAUGHTY f | PRE MED | Real People from the 617 and 508 Areas. 
NORE /, wee gp Tir | Private and Group Lines * 24 Hours 
MME ONLY $1.95 PER MINUTE! Ey a ve 


OVER 18 PLEASE 





























THE BOSTON PHOENIX 


LIVE FANTASY/||| SNGLE Peat 
PHONE — ||| SRLSIN Giarg iy 


24 hrs. sisi BOSTON! 


1 -800-845-0355 $3.00/MIN. 1-900-820-3355 


Credit Cards MUST BE $3.00/MIN. 


18 YRS. MUST BE 


wASTo per min. 


bole miilet) mel) 
over 18. 
99¢ first min 


Live Phone , 
Fantasy — 


300-544-1068 . 
V FREE Call 
Back 

| V 24 hrs. 


¥ Major Credit 4 
Cards 


VY PHOTOS 
AVAILABLE 

















AQB PO Box 2059, Cridersy 


TLIVELR RARER 
tek LIVED 


I‘d Love to tell you personal 
secrets about myself. 


‘ So. 


A&B - PO Box 2059, Cridersville, OH 45806 
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calling, you can join our = & 
Exclusive 1 On 1 Ae 
Conversation Chub ye. - 





PARTY GIRLS 
ON THE 


Lets Cut to the Chase 


*Call Me" Live 1-on-1 


"Best Adult Program 
of the Year" 
J.B. ADULT REVIEW 


* two thumbe u 


1 800-955-421 2 


“en 


1 1-900-988.-91 38-9119 














GIRLS 1-ON-1 


1-900-246-3600 
$2.50/min. 


2 


z e' 


PARTY 
LINE 


| Transvestites, Iransexuals, 
Cross Dressers 


LIVE 


ALL WAYS 


7933-TVTS 


88 8 7 
Private 1 to 1 Connections 


98¢ per 1/2 min. 
Billed to your M/C, VISA 


BOSTON'S HOTTEST GAY PHONE ACTION! 


1-550-HAND 


THE BUTT PLAY LINE! 


1-550-SMSM 


S&M FANTASY LINE 


-550-CUBB 


BIG GUYS AND BEARS 


1-550-TOOL 


HEAVY ACTION CRUISE LINE 


1-550-HARD 


HARDCORE GROUP ACTION 


1-550-ORGY 


HOT GANG PHONE ACTION 


ee od 


DOWN AND DIRTY! 


1-550-5500 


GROUP BISEXUAL FANTASY 


1-550-HUNK 


HOT GAY 1 ON 1 ACTION 


1-550-JOJO 


BISEXUAL 1 ON 1 


10¢ 


PER MINUTE. 
20¢ FIRST MINUTE. 





ADULTS ONLY * 24 HOURS * GAY OWNED/OPERATED 
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LOVE, FUN, ROMANCE 
MEET 


HOT GIRLS 
TONIGHT 


1-900-776-1117 





MEET 
HOT GUYS 
TONIGHT 
1-900-776-1117 


$2.00/min. 





Oo W = i c c.. 

















NO CREDIT CARD NEEDED 
NO CENSORSHIP!!! 





WARNING: 

DUE TO THE EXPLICIT NATURE OF THE 
SUBJECTS DISCUSSED 

# OUR 900 NUMBERS HAVE BEEN BANNED. 


NO PHONY 900 #s 
MUST BE 18 





HOT CONNECTIONS 


Listen to and leave messages 
with other callers 
Make a Hot connection tonight! 


1-900-226-2626 














CNnAN TC T IAT 
WFWVIALSO LIINL 


For complete up to date sports information 
call 


JOHNY DEMARCO“ [! 
| 1-900-896-5656 | 


— 
$36.00 PER CALL 


Talk Live 


with a 


Meet the girl of your dreams 


1-900-226-4444 


$25.00 per call 











NATIONAL 
MEETING PLACE 


HOT SINGLES 
ARE WAITING 
TO MEET YOU 
RIGHT NOW! 


1-900-646-8000 


$10.00 PER CALL MUST BE 18 


1-550-5555 


Talk Live with up to 


8 swingers at one time! 
30 F/M .11 EM 











1-800-303-MATE 
ext. 47 
18/over $3.00/min 


ALTERNATIVE 
LIFESTYLES OF BOSTON 
1-300- 
283-HUNK 
ext. 45 
18+ $3/min. 


PRIVATE PHONE 


DIRECTORY OF 
HOT SINGLE 
WOMEN 


1-900-680-GALS 
ext 140 
Adults only $ 5.00/min. 


LADIES OF SUFFOLK 
COUNTY AND THEIR 
PRIVATE NUMBERS 


1-900-680-MEET 





EXT 140 


18/over $3/min. 


BEAUTIFUL 
MISTRESS DIANA 
SPEAK! DOWN 
BoY! 


1-900-773- 
LADY 
10n 1 


18+ $2/min. 20 minute minimum 


LADY 1-900-903-GIRL 
EXT 33 
in, ; ini adultsonly  $3/min 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX 


1) call Boston Women 


TALK TO ME BABY.... 


1-900- 
903-LEGS 


18+ $2.50/min. 
10 minute minimum 


HOT 1 ON 


1 ACTION! 


1-900-933-BABY 


18/over $3/min. 


BOSTON 
AREA GIRLS 


With phone numbers. 
1-900-884-DATE 
ext. 76 


Must be 18/over. $3/min. 


BEAUTIFUL WOMEN 


CONFESS 
HOW THEIR MEN 
CONQUER THEM 

1-900-976-BUNS 
EXT 140 
ADULTS ONLY = $2/MIN. 


fantasies 


from the 
dungeon 
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NAUGHTY 
PLAYMATES 


¢ REAL LIVE - 


GURILS 


1-900-288-4469 


$1.00 Min/ 25 Min. 
24hrs + Adults Only 





¢ REAL HOT - 


SUWS 


1-900-288-8469 


$1.00 Min/ 25 Min. 
24hrs « Adults Only 























9 AUTUMN EROTICA ®, 


IDEO EXPO * 


AND MAGAZINE CENTER 


Featuring the largest selection of ADULT 
VIDEOS, MAGAZINES, TOYS AND BOOKS. 


BOSTON, 1258 Boylston St. 


Near Fenway Park 
* Mon.- Sat. 9:00am-Midnight. 
¢ Sun. Noon-Midnight 


617-859-8911 


BOSTON, 628 Washington St. 
(Corner of Wash. & Essex) 
¢ Mon.-Sat. 8:30am-Midnight 
¢ Sun. Noon-11pm 


DEDHAM, 520 Providence Highway (Rt.1) 
¢ Mon.-Sat. 9am-11pm 


¢ Sun.1pm-9pm 
WALTHAM, 465 Moody St. 


¢ Mon.-Sat. 9am-11pm 
¢ Sun. Noon-8pm 


SPRINGFIELD, 486 B Bridge St. 
¢ Mon.-Thurs. 10am-10pm 
¢ Fri. & Sat. 10am-11pm 
¢ Sun. Noon-8pm 


~/ 
.* 







cf “> >. 
ad ie % Y 


ADULT VIDEO BLOWOUT PRICES! 
100'S OF TITLES IN STOCK! 


LOCATIONS: 


e SS 
: S 
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21 WANTED 21 
SPECIAL BEAUTIFUL 
CLASSY GALS. Oriental 
American gals welcome 
Wntd: model-type gals to 
dance nude. Suburban Bost 
No fraternizing. Bob Smith 
Theatrical Agency, Boston 
Call 24 hours, 7 days 


(617) 986-1222 





WANTED 

NUDE DANCERS 

NUDE DANCERS 
Work 6 days - 6 nights PT 
Suburban Boston. No 
fraternizing. Our choreo- 
grapher will do a new act for 
you free. Call me day or night 
anytime. Pay $600, 700, 800 
$900 etc. Bob Smith 
Theatrical Agency, Boston 

(617) 986-1222 
NUDE DANCERS 
NUDE DANCERS 


ATTRACTIVE FEMALE 
DANCERS OVER 18 
WANTED 


EARN $1000/$1500 
per week. Flexible hours 
1-800-969-4475 


COLLEGE GIRLS 
ATHLETIC/ 
CHEERLEADING 
BACKGROUND 
Brand new entertainment 
company seeking female 
college athletic/ cheerlead- 
ing/ majorette/ types. For 
exotic dancing. No ex- 
perience neccesary, will 
train (No fee.) Excellent tui- 
tion or spending money. This 
is NOT an escort service. No 
pros please. Discretion 
assured. (508) 799-4418 


EXOTIC DANCERS 
WANTED 
$500-2000/wk 
617-338-9565 
EXOTIC DANCERS 














7 WANTED 
$1000-$2000/wk! We will 
train. Great PT/FT positions 
for college students! 


592-3666 


- ALL FEMALE -’ 
DANCERS 


ARN $800+/ per w 
NO experience necessary 
Must be 18 or over. Flex hrs 
avail. Call 427-6514 Alex 








GIVE GOOD PHONE 
Make $15-$18 per call. Ex 
perienced female operators 
wanted for adult phone 
service. Must have a great 
phone voice and creative im- 
agination. 617-262-7898 
10am-10pm 


GO-GO DANCERS 
WANTED. 





PER WEEK PLUS TIPS! 
WHY WAIT. CALL NOW! 


203-334-9285 


FEMALE & MALE 
EXOTIC 
DANCERS. 

$600-1500/P 


ocal. national and inter 
national bookings. Contact 
SEP. 617-595-8191 


Models wanted: Beautiful 
athletic open-minded F mod- 
els needed for talent agency 
High earning potential. Now 
interviewing. 603-434-4033 
Dept 202. Ask for James 











$1000-$2000 PER WEEK 
NEW AGENCY 
welcoming both M & F exotic 
dance talent. No exp 
necessary. Just good looks 
self-confidence and reliabilty 
a must! We know the busi- 
ness, we'll show the busi- 
ness. Call for more infor- 
mation. 1-800-373-3242 


WANTED - WANTED 
SPECIAL BEAUTIFUL 
CLASSY GALS. ORIENTAL 
ASIAN. CHINESE, American 
gals welcome. Wanted 
model-type gals to dance 
Suburban Boston. No 
fraternizing. Bob Smith The- 
atrical Agency, Boston. Call 
24 hours, 7 days 


(617) 986-1222 





PN Lo Pa a 9 Oe | ce 
AZZ. ALL THE WORLD'S A STAGE. THAT C 
D DANCE. THE PLAY'S THE THING. 
- ALL THE WORLD'S A STAGE. ' 
G AND DANCE. THE PLAY"S THE TH 


AT OLD SONG AND DANCE. THE PLAY'S 
HING.. THAT OLD SONG AND DANCE. 
'S THE THING. ALL THAT JAZZ. ALL 
LD'S A STAGE. THAT OLD SONG AN 
CE. THE PLAY'S THE THING. ALL THAT JAZZ. 
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MODELS WNTED 900 NUMBERS !! BOOTY TALK MEN NOW YOU CAN PLACE “yy ,, PRIVATE 
3-4 WF 20-30 needed for 900 S 900°S, 900’S $2.50/min 10minute min Are you troubled by bald- AN ENTRE NOUS AD <:'2 MAILBOXES 
a Se S00 000% 1-900-454-9995 preowned WITH FREE PHONE D.L.D., 310 Franklin St., 

- 7 ory hee 8870" ~—«Big Cash, 24hrs per day. Call Yow SERVICE! fe , 
ot necessary. ox Now 10 receive your "How 1-900-CAN-KNOW —iowropLacean | eciniori Gan 
© Get Start ackage’ ($1.99) for the latest treat- needs. Call (617) 423- 
1-900-835-2726 oc wenae. ments just reported by ENTRE NOUS AD to rent a private mailbox 
For order form write-BN medical researchers W/ FREE PHONE 5 min. wak from 
LIVE VOKENS oon, WA SENSUALITEASE 3 acetate se 
TAME NAUGHTY BOYS’ ANDOVER, MA, 01810 Entre Nous phone service is 
24hr Mistresses WE'RE NEW AND a FREE service to people 
Visa/MC/Amex ng WE’RE NAUGHTY! advertising in the Boston = 
516-321-0444 Let us tease you with our — Phoenix, allowing you to im- 
ADULT gorgeous talent, sensual mocanty reeere a Ba. 
CONVERSATION shows and our low rates. In- personal greeting Feople q 
oN 454-6963 vite our Male and Female interested in your message 
1. 1-000. 648- 5074 BACHELOR & 1-900 0 -6 dancers for your sensual can call your four-digit 
DANCERS-MODELS-ETC BIRTHDAY $2.50/min 10 min minimum tease number and leave a 
1-800-373-3242 message. You can then f 
PARTIES FANTASY 2 listen to your caller's 
, FEMALE/MALE TALK the SKIN TWO | When you place your ad. we 
e intelligent ritis v 
Women needed for as eens DANCERS... LIVE ONE ON ONE magazine covering the rub- “_ = you * instruction 
adult phone line. R- & X-rated strip-o-grams 1-900-446-6283 ber. leather, High heels, e ~A at wi enone any 
llege pel for bachelor, birthday &  $2.99/MIN fashion scene. Latest 100 Jars Crs ee ina vour 
ot ogg and / SPORTS PARTIES. Satis- page issue $15 inciding meee . ond rentoa caer 
voi rE Ly’ an | faction guaranteed. Also FETISH postage. res onses a 4 
home. Mature } January 1990 VID! Catalog Connection Pp 
r ¢ { penthouse Spanking, Bondage. Fem- 171 496A Hudson st 
Serious Inquiries f penthouse Spanking. Bondage. Fem, wy. ny. 10084 WHEN RESPONDING $3.00/MIN. 
Onl Stacy Lynn now available! $5.00 (refunded with 1st or- 
617-592-9990 | (Over 70 girls available) der) for photo illustrated Mh Ml ENTRE NOUS AD MUST BE 
— ’ catalog. State age and sign , 
cer RedBosd veo se,  AIDS-HERPES  ,,,,q.8Y,PHONE: 18 YRS. 
POB 2069, San Fransisco Complete Personal has placed an Entre Nous ad — 
-ON- 6 Confidential care. Same day with phone service, simply ? 
NEED EXTRA CASH “Meso P appointments available call: 1-976-7587. Then dial 
FOR SCHOOL? 900-773-6283 Dr. Robert Taylor any box number with the "@ 
ERICA'S HAS OPENINGS 1-800-ABC-GIRL GODDESS 1755 Beacon St, Brookline symbol next to it. (Calls cost J ) FOR 
FOR ATTRACTIVE, SLIM $2.50p/m Visa/MC OF SEX 617-232-1459 $2.00 per min.) HELI 
Y ‘ Call Venus Club live "yy 
NODPERENGENECES | ,ANMEMENZGRLS 414-276-2030 rire nia Sts.. Tan 
1-900-468-4588 (1.95 $1/min FETISHINFOHOTLINE — jim att Orint oris 18: RD LALO 
Jean, femteees deat IN/10 MIN.) Adults Only 1-900-226-4695 to fufillerotic fantasies Must fie 
Seu 593-3037 ons anes For Both Men & Women (24hr) ($1.95 min, $2.95. 1st be plyful & sxy. Ln { bey? a+ Comprehensi 
c f omprehensise 
thour and 1/2 long. $79 EROTICGODDESSES = 1-212-986-1777.8 For ia none oo eos Ren ent 
each and amateur titles. With Live...1-on-1 adult, private 9028 (exp 10/2) 


ADULT 
SERVICES. 

800 FANTASY 
Call now!!! 
($1.67/min) 

prepay via 900 
MICHELLE 
30's very experienced. Wild, 
hot. oral specialist. Fr/Gr 


1-800-222-8170 


NIKKI 
Naughty, nasty, and hot. She 
can make your WILDEST 
fantasies come true and is 
beathlessly waiting for you 


No nonsense leather clad 
mistress. Obey or suffer the 
consequences'! 


1-800-348-4268 





"Boston's Best" 
-Nat Segaloff 
Boston Herald 





-Male & Female 
Exotic Strippers 


-Femaic 
Impersonators 
(A Riot-Lots of Fun) 


-Bellygrams 
(617) 354-5000 
TeleTease 











traorecied ban tee Sure? 
Try the 

NEW ENGLAND 
COUPLES 


CONNECTION. 


617-774-8330 


M-F: 7pm-1 
A i 











a low price of $14 each. Ask 


for Mike 508-875-6109 


Call ‘24hrs $2 99/min 


#1 in XXX 
RENTAL VIDEOS 
of NEW 


RELEASES 


Older tapes for sale at $9.95 in order to 
make room for new releases 
























the Instantly west of Rt. 128 
nt Videotapes A Discs since 1979 
replay, (617) 647-3390 
1334 Main St. (Rt. 117), Waltham 
(adjacent to Rt. 128) 
ALL LIVE HOT TALK! PARTIES * 


24hrs, 1 on 1 with 
beautiful women! Call 
1-900-268-4900, $4.95/min 


AMERICA’S 
SEXIEST EXOTIC 





DA 
Available for all occasions 
Specializing in Bachelor/ette 
parties. Birthday, corportate 
fraternity and sports parties 
Call S.E.P. MC/Visa 
617-595-8191 
24HRS/7 DAYS A WEEK 
A Romance Connection 
1-900-884-2288 $2/min 
Hot Personals & More 
1-900-FUN-1990 $1.95min, 
Live Talk, 1-to-1 
1-900-776-0069 $1.95min 








BEAUTIFUL, 
EXCITING 


SINGLE WOMEN 
who want to satisfy you 


Pe as a 


Must 1 sg7 1 oer oS... 





BOSTON 
AREA 
GIRLS 
With phone numbers 
1-900-884-DATE EXT 15 
Must be 18/over. $3/min 


We offer you the youngest 
sexiest, most beautiful hard- 
bodies this side of the Mis 
sissippi for your entertain- 
ment needs. Specializing in 
Bachelor/ette parties 
Jello/Oil_ wrestling. Foxy 
Boxing, R-Rated Hypnotist 
and Live Bands. Also; Com- 
plete party arrangements 
available. Call America’s 
Finest. “A world above the 
rest 


617-338-9565 
Not an Escort Service 
10% off with this ad 


HORNY HOUSEWIVES 
Live...1-on-1, private, adult 
1-900-773-2221 
Call 24hrs...$4.99/min 


WILD AND LIVE 
HOT ONE ON ONE 
900-680-5888 








$2.50/MIN 10MIN/MIN 


MALE, FEMALE 
EXOTIC DANCERS 
for any occasion. Also, Jan 
1990 Penthouse Centerfold 
Stacy Lynn now available 
1 -969-4475 





cones send $16 to 
MICHAEL SALEM ENT 
INC 
Dept: BP POB 1781 
NY. NY 10150. 





WANTE 
Slim to muscular male, 
heavy stubble. Grungy 
motarhead/grease monkey 
unwashed rebel image. Pho- 
tographer. 536-1272 


AARNE SS, tEAM SE 
ENTRE NOUS 


AFFLUENT EXECUTIVE 
58. seeks tall, trim, much 
younger F 18+ for compa- 
nionship and fun. Photo and 
phone. @ () 5809 (9/18) 


Are you a Married or Single 
BiF with erotic fantasies you 
want to fulfill? We are a sen- 
suous Bi female and horny 





























MARRIED MEN 
involved in extramartial af- 
fairs, please call 
ANONYMOUSLY to give info 
for book research. Call Mon 
9am-5pm or any nite 
7pm-9pm. 332-5958 

















PLUMP 
SUBMISSIVE 


FEMALE 
18 plus, needed by this DOM 
W/M for very strict training 
Note with phone # a plus 
Box 254 Dedham, MA 02026 


SPANKING 
WM 34 sks F's who want to 
get spanked. Sex not nec 
‘O Box 2698 Quincy, MA 
02269 


SUB/FEM SWM, 40s, fit. tall 
hdsm. sks dom W who de- 
serves, enjoys, demands 
only the best. Love diversity 
9033 (exp 9/25) 


SWF 22. very attractive 
brunette. very well built, 
57°’. 120Ibs. Drug free, light 
drinker college girl seeking 1 











. and only 1 very select gen 


erous man. Photo please (re- 
turnable) will be discreet 




















treatment for compulsive 
sexual behaviors 
Lama board certified, 
Harvard Viedical School- 
affiliated psychiatrist. 
Call 


Martin Katka, VLD. 


617-855-3191 


Jaland 


Join our HOT HORNY 
irls for the most 
gratifying live fantasies 
you can imagine. 












i. Ladies 1 
1 & Gents \ 
Have you 
| been to i 


iVernons | 
| Lately? ! 
ee 
ESM axl 

W shoes 3°-Treels tosixe AWW I 


1 Come and Visit Us | 
] 386P MoodySt Jj 
' Waltham MA 02154 I 
\ (617) 894-1744 \ 
PO Boxes Available 


AAAAAAAL 
Naughty 
Women 
What you want 
is what you get! 


1-800-688-TAMI (8264) 
1-800-395-HOTT (4688) 
1-800-488-RITA (7482) 
1-800-999-TART (8278) 


24 HOUR PLEASURE 
$1.95 PER MINUTE 


=p om 
vVVVVVVY 


WHEN THE 
ere) | Newel a 
HARD 
THE HARD ONES 


GET WILD...ON 
WILDFONE!! 


1-800- 









































FOR THE WHO-WHAT-WHERE IN BOSTON, 
4 CHECK THE BOSTON PHOENIX PERFORMING ARTS SECTION 





























M who will fulfill all your Phoenix Box 1862 1-800-822-GI 
erotic pleasures. Very Dis- —_— Tail, gdilkg, fit, educ. charm 877-3239 
creet Box/@ 9027 (exp 10/2) wet 47, sks attr warm, in- ( 
tel S/D women as frnd & oc- ‘ . $9.95 
WOMEN’S FANTASIES cas lover. Will assist. # 9034 Major credit cards 4 
Attr BiF looking for another (exp 9/28) FREE lIback MAJOR CREDIT 
attractive. feminine Ca 
BiFemale who wishes to _ V. Attractive, athletic, suc- Discreet Billin CARDS!! 
satisfy her unfulfilled fan- cessful MWM (6, 180 $2. 00 
tasies and dreams blue/dirty blonde) Looking per minu 
¢/ Box 9953 (exp 9/28) for dscrt enctrs w/ attractive Over 18 only 
S or MWF (I'm 30) send let- 
Attr bi-WF age 25 lookng for ter. photo, phn. @ 9043 (exp 
attractive bi-WF to shr dis- 9/18) 
creet. sensual fun times 
° 1 9/18 WM sks WF in need of bare ° 
together. @ 9031 (exp ) bottom spanking. Box 6114 all Gul, 
SWINGERS! Chelsea MA 02150 @ 9000 
Casanova seeks Queen (exp 9/14) 
Isabella to sponsor journey AMERICA’S HOTTEST 
@/Box 9011 (exp 9/18) FANTASY PHONE SERVICE 
COEDS AND COUPLES A. $24.95 
hndsm kind genr’s edctgd ASIAN WOMEN NO TIME LIMIT 
MWM 47 sks attr slim wh NUMBERS DIRECT CALL BACK 
fem 18-30 for occ erotic lv 
provdg financ emotin! sup- '42( ASIA) P — 
port: Box 139, 719 Washing- 7 Live conversation with a 
ton St. Newton MA 02160 800-688-5477(KISS) For The Games touch 
@ 9042 (exp 9/18) 24 he. VISA/MC Pesesehis Bi 
1.49 /'a min. “an ee GRETA 
DISCREET Serene (59° 40D, lang red hair) 
FRIENDSHIP . * rare ee eee dominant mi 
Hndsm MWM_ Successful Please U yay. ste a Supremely mistress 
Exec 32, sks sindr attractive 24 hour live Quaranteed to "get my own way” 
S or MWF 20-30 for dscrt Party & 1 to 1 1-976-5686 
encntrs. | am 6'2 200ibs ; SAMANTHA 
very athletic, 45inch chest 1-800-753-2738 sultry-voiced, sexy 43 yr did 
Drk brn eyes, dirty blonde Visa/MC 1.49/ 1/2 min. 55° 36C brown hair & 
hair. Send letter and photo We Do ente 
for same. BOX/# 9025 (exp Everythi back, more 
10/2) ng over, “Lot's got reacquainted.” 
DWM voyeur, shy and L ania JASMINE 
sensitve, sks attr, exhbtionst 
W who can accpt me for ———————— * FREE « be poe ye = 
what | am. Box/# 9037 (exp EXOTIC Adult veasure with dainty 
~~ DANCER er! ecnenaneumed 
FREE! Tal, 61 7-499-4824 neon 
Phone Mail Service is FREE ORAMIE Recorded info on very " 
with every Entre Nous ad! nusual Adult an experienced submissive 
Call 267-1234 M-F For your bachelor party u program. (SS 114, 368, Black hair) “fm 
San or function. This is a free local call. powerless to resist you." 
g, cleancut WM wants Rates call 
to meet pls and petite, SF (508) 475-7644 Adults only please! YOLANDA 
lor massa un 
Suite 240, 95 Washington. = Sees tutiny own sage 
Weymouth MA 02188 
Georgeous couple sks . ca yo roa 
senusal F to shr friendship & 
gentio erotic pleasures SE Xx ADULT ELLEN 
hat's your pleasure? @/ sophisticated lady, 50 yrs ad 
Box 9012 (exp 9/4) S i 900 LINE (58, , Violet eyes) 
UY gPANKS Gu LAVE]} omectory | | =r0o 
ney F n dare bottom | onsen. 
discipline and affection from 
Dad, BIWM 47, PO Box ! 
390722, Cambridge MA CALL YOUR ALL REAL! eta 
02139 @ 9962 (exp 9/18) ‘I -Hookers - Gay Guys n fas; do you lke it? 
owns 33. 510. 155ibs, Wto +Peep Gals - Swingers : 
a own showers e + Ultra 
f mg . guys into =. on * Lesbians <a me I ” 
41 rovidence Ri, 4 , ‘ . bedroom a 
= Phone please Mistress Listen to tend ovasaing ane it 18, 8) 
tions of adult 900 programs 
mare | NOW! | | memesceneen | | oeames-n ms. 
about being submissive and * These are ALL REAL (38C, $) “tm the gid with 
desis tulaod. Nryou are piyeehtnte | |r 
y gfe 
feminine BiF with these de- 900. sexual activities. Call and DAN @ JENNY -« 
sires. we can fulfill all of get the numbers of these 
them ase call or write 4 , — 
¢/Box 9015 (exp 9/28) very unusual “special together well make a hot some 
Imaginative dom SWM, sinc id paprendeape 
succ, opnmnd sks sub Fs for 1-900-535-9698 ees ° abe 
expliortn of all aspcts oo 
S&M etc. Lng trm rel, Tdays/2 2. ’ 1-800-394-1818 
o. Nov OK. @/Box 903 re _ over Just 99¢ per minute, Major Credit Cards & Prepay 
11/6) 1 \ _ NO MINIMUMS. j r 24 hours 



























PHONE PHANTASY LINE 


sal MT-H02 
“A703 


Ask abou! our couples calls 


APRS 





DIAL-A-MISTRESS 












great phone. 
Y'all come!! 





1-800- 
RAW-SEXX 
Amex/Visa 
MC/Discover 
Just $9.95 













ND A MATE 


eo), 


PF | 


| 


Straight + Gay 
Bi » Males 
Females 
Couples 

an \V/{-1>) 01-10) ®) (=) 
y O i al ea 
All'N.E.- 
11 years 

Confidential & 

Discreet only 


Lifetime 
> memberships 
: 508- 
430-2117 | 








LESBIAN 
LINE 


550-3277 














PrePay 3 Calis. 
THE 4"1S FREE! 
Reg. Price *25/call 


i MISTRESS SATAN 
5°10" Long Black Hair 
‘3800-27-36. Call me 
J} ityou dare. | love bad 

little boys and girts. 


! BLAZE ' 
24, Petite, Busty Blond 
Biue Eyes, 53" 120 Ibs. 

Anything Goes. 


B as, se'tz2its, ond U 


i Blue Eyes, 38EE | 
Very Submissive. 


JANETTE 
36, 5'8° 4200-28-37 
j Red Hair, Green Eyes i 
| Loves Younger Men. | 


TONY 
5°11" Brown Hair, Brown 
Eyes, 175 Ibs, 41" Chest 

30° Waist, 7-1/2" Cut. 
Hot Jock—Only 23 Yrs 
J] 014. call me. Let's Talk. f 


Ask about our couples 
he ae | 
Habla Espafiol. 


1 24Hr Servicel 
J (617) 621-1436 | 


eee = 


TWO'S | 
COMPANY 
Introduction 
. In your area 
Straight, lesbians, 
gay & bi singles, 
- 


Most confidential 
& discreg¢t 
Internationally known 
M.O. accepted 


Serving all 
New England 


couples & = 


threesomes. 


(508) 224-7339 
ot pe 4 





GIRLS IN 


4-900-820- 
$3.00/MIN. 


MUST BE 
18 YRS. 

















Not Sure 
Whether You're 
COMING or 
GOING?? 
You're 
COMING on 
feleF ANTASY!! mw 


1-800- 
FON-4SEX 
MC 


PCA We 











Under New 


Management 
oe) weet 
Gale 


617: 
438-1771 











- 
‘ween ewr met v * 












Fashions 
For Less 
Fabulous 


savings 
on all sizes from 
small to full 


Blouses e Dresses 
Skirts e Nightware 
and More 
DISCOUNTED 
50-80% BELOW 
WHOLESALE 
PRICES! 
Plan Ahead For Your 
Holiday Needs 
Wed-Thurs 
Noon-5pm 

Sat ¢ 10am-3 


390 Moody St. 
Next to Ve 


UHG 








Actual 
Recordings 


$1.50 first minute 
75¢ each additional 




































BOSTON'S HOTTEST 
DIRECT CALLBACK 
SERVICE. PROMPT, 
D|SCREET,. SINCERE 
24.00 worwe um 


Apa babbrbal 
AS 





DAAAAAAAAAAAL 
HILLARY 


52", 108lbs., 34C-22-33, 
Long braided hair and dark 

ing eyes. (A TASTY 
LITTLE MORSEL) 


verre rTrrrTTs 


COUPLES AND TWO WOMEN CALLS 
$35.00 PER CAL 


1-800-755-0244 











e+e 


BOSTON PHOENIX se 













AAA-RATED LADIES 
for all occasions or just for 
fun. 1-800-848-6959 

(Hiring pretty/sexy girls) 


1988 Ms. Hawaiian Tropic & 





other tropical dreams 
10am-10pm Mon-Sat. ive 
number 617-845-7571 





19 year old escort avail 
injout. Please call Rob at 
617-242-9825 


2 Irish studs. Matt 5°10" 140 
Jeff 65° 235. in/out M/F/C 
617-227-0912 


ADAM 
hung. fun. 24hrs 
617-568-9719 


Solid-muscle. great hands 
av! for escort/massage. In 
and out. 617-266-7029 


ALL THE TOYS... 

for all good boys. Blonde 
svelte & creative model 
loves to laugh & play. This is 
about pleasure: not pain 
This is about your inner child 
& your adult self having safe 
constructive fun. This about 
quality entertainment for 
sober. successful. articulate 
men. Write to Phoenix box 
1860 If you tickle my fancy. | 
might tickle yours 


ANDREA 


Tall busty redhead. cross & 
dom Toll free 617-669-8949 


Anita. attractive college stu- 
dent seeking discreet in- 
timacies. Call 617-247-0395 








Hot 


















SECTION SEVEN 





Busy. small, established So 
Shore agency looking for 
ladies 617-553-2741 


Call 617-288-7843 for an 
outcall w/ kelly. Sexy. blue- 
eyed brunn. Will travel 








Cali Mike attractive. well- 
built/hung masculine 24yo 
for safe. hot escort in/out. 
617-265-6522 

Call Pam for some good 
clean fun!! 36-26-36 stb 
blonde in/out 508-441-2558 


IF YOU ARE DIALING 
AN ESCORT, PLEASE 
DIAL CAREFULLY! 








SEPTEMBER 








INDIAN BEAUTY 
Exotic. curvaceous and 
petite girl from india. Call 
Shanti 617-536-3969 


my want you!"! 
to relax & enjoy w/ an ex- 
tremely attr. attentive. busty 
brunette 617-553-2750 








JACK & JILL 
M &/or F escort service 
serving North/Cntri MA & So 
NH. have 1 or both. Call any- 
time Outcalis only 
508-630-2151 


¥ JULIE Y 
Classic shapely flight attend- 
ant Yng & beautiful w/ 
lingerie 617-266-1894 A/C 








Chinese-American beauty 
young. busty & bubbly. Out- 
calls 617-426-4779 


CHOCOLATE 





INCESS 
to bestow royal kisses in an 
enchanted champagne bub- 
ble bath catering to her 
prince's royal wishes. Tai 
617-937-6938 


DANIELLE 
Attractive former dancer 
Petite looking. to take all 
your cares away. Safe and 
discreet. Calls verfd 

617-277-7197 


ERICA 
Tall exotic beauty. Slim but 
curvaceous. The perfect 
shape 617-262-1935 











A sensual male massage by 
handsome muscular male 
Call Greg 617-782-4499 


Escort service for females 
Serious calls only plse. Call 
Ed 8am-3pm 617-593-7524 





ATTENTION 
BODYBEAUTIFUL 


A Polynesian Beauty. Beaut- 
iful face. olive skin. long red 
haw. a gorgeous. hard. sexy 
smooth silky body 
38D-24-36. Love fantasies 
Incalls only & hot photos 


617-286-0851 


Whitney twin, will massg 
model Gents only. ver wknd 
appts 617-730-9388 


BEAUTIFUL 
DOMINANT 
Dominant & X-dress 
Verifiable calls only. incall or 
yutcall. 508-887-7921 


Beautiful TVs. Dominique 
Sabrina & Jasmine. very dis 
reet 617-859-0741 


Begin to bizrre dom fant slim 
fem mstrss: B/D X-D water 
sports 617-499-4858 out 


BEST MASSAGE 
Men--total. relax by hot 
muscular 37yo WM wom/cpl 
by sexy 22yo WM 11am-7pm 

617-353-1170 


Big beau blond WF 40DD"' 
xciting sensuous massage 
tiscreet. Out 617-945-723: 























Blonde. biue eyes. slim. will 
ng to travel. call anytime 
617-742-2666 Outcalls only 


SEDUCTIVE 
Jutcall. South Shore/Cape 
For discriminating gents 
Box 6880 


Body-burider. Hot. hung & 
muscular. in/out. MC/Visa 
David (508) 921-4455 


BRANDON 
For prof women. prof 26yo 
ean cut well-built 
hysically fit Italian/Amer 
man For safe. dscrt F escort 
ynly Call 617-438-8030 


Brooke. Make your dreams 
come true. Verf outcalis 
§17-499-4855 


? BUSTY BLOND 

38dd-22-36. sexy lingerie 

56 125ibs. Tall. trim 
MC/Visa 617-391-9961 


BUSTY GINA 
wants to come out & play. so 
let me come to yr hse. I Il 
massage your cares awa 
Outcls til free 617-669-574 























GOOD 
sax. Cymbals too Lets 
make music together 
617-868-1424 Gents 30 











1-900- 
860-6400 


Ex-dancer wishes to escort 
discreet businessmen 
508-957-6916 


Exotic classy & discreet bick 
women avail. Call Lorie & let 
her introduce you to her 
fnends 617-598-2598 


Exquisite massage. ladies 
only Total body. Incis hot oil 
25yo WM 617-848-4107 


THE DEADLINE FOR 
PLACING ESCORT 
LINE ADS IS NOW 

THURSDAY AT 5PM 
FOR WOMEN ONLY 

EXOTIC MALE. clean young 
friendly & different 
Girls/women for hot fun 
CALL ADIR 617-492-7934 

















Friendly. educ gents over 35 
1m beau bright. fun. sexy 
tiscreet in. 617-437-0131 


Gentlemen: for 





relaxing 
massage & fun. call 
§17-270-4866 


Glamorous high fashion TV 
et s play dress up. Kathryn 
617-247-6840 


JUST DO IT 
Massage by hot young guy 
Safe. Student rates. Nr 
BU/BC Matt 800-628-2644 


MARK 


Hot Italian 24yo. Outcalls 
nly avi 24hrs 617-321-7607 


Hot. handsome young WM 
will massage or escort dis- 
-reet gentlemen. All scenes 
S Shore. incalls only Bill 
508-941-0154 

















Help wanted: reliable attract 
ive female escort 
517-576-8808 leave msg 


fandsome. built. healthy 
trustworthy--loads of fun 
24hr outcalls 617-666-0727 








Hot young GWM. bionde 
blue eyed. will escort in/out 
John 617-262-2848 





IF YOU ARE DIALING 
AN ESCORT, PLEASE 
DIAL CAREFULLY! 











Escort 


Postions 
Available 














JUSTINE 
Just like the girl next door 
sweet. innocent but willing 
617-262-1935 


KATRINA 
A touch of class. beauty & 
fire 25yrs old. Privacy & dis- 
cretion assured 
617-486-3535 


Kevin: hot Irish boy 
for escort in/out 
617-522-7413 


@ KRISTINA @ 
Private prof 38D 5:10. safe 
sweet. tenderloins. out 
617-958-2901 Iv msg 


Let a pretty girl escort you 
Boston and Camb. Out call 
only 617-262-2299 


LILY LOVE 
Alluring orental preop. Vol 
uptuous. exotic 23. 57 
‘30ibs. 36c-26-36.  Incall 
nly. 617-262-1891 




















LORI 
A torrid liason with pretty 
petite coed. 617-731-4120 


% MASSAGE 
youll never forget by 
Michelle 20 bi/b! Full body 
massg 617-720-5590Carlos 


Massages--Worc-- 9-9 Mon 
Fri 508-756-3233 

















Melissa. sexy. hot preop 
iwaits your call 
517-734-3829 
MIA 
Extremely beautiful south 
east asia preop 24 56 
116ibs. sexy incall only 
617-451-9289 
MILLION $ LEGS 

Natural blonde sexy & 


eductive Yes! 11am-12md 
617-277-6112/617-859-7086 


Muscle worship. misc 
feel the power 











617-666-9803 
Nikki lovely & luscious preop 
iwaits your all 
617-739-4810 
Oasis bond. sub ladies. We 
know your dreams escorts 


wnted 617-322-9325 





On your knees and obey pre 
p service 617-731-3649 





Pre-op 
a young 24 a 
617-891-4460 











REDHEAD 
Very busty very pretty 
ftnendly incall Verifiable only 
617-277-4940 
Renee Young sexy nice 
5 heels garters stockings 
Outcalls 617-499-7730 
ROUGH & READY 
Tall exotic F wrestier/boxer 


will teach you a few new 
s Call 617-446-7208 or 
617-593 8657 


THE DEADLINE FOR 
PLACING ESCORT LINE 
ADS IS THURSDAY AT 5PM 


Safe. sane. sizzling S/M' 
Sincere F/M/cpl. submit to 
Mstrss Rose 617-695-8066 


























The 
NOW oy's Club 
Girl's SERVING Bestan’s Mos Bactusive 
Exceptional Young Men 
Club 
Boston's Fastest All Of M Over 30 
Growing Agency N en to Choose 
Young and ew Including 
Inexperienced | England MATT 
These Girls are Ready, Hot 18 year old 
Eager and Waiting 
for You to Call! 24HRS ote 
FEATURING PETER 
College Jock 
18 year old 
ou et do In Calls DREW 
Jue 18 rea ae Teddy Boer 
osion VICTOR 
"CINDY Leather Man 
Petite Blond TAYLOR 
Fresh Talent Body Builder 
Arriving Daily JEROME 
Black Stallion 


T.V.'s, Pre-Ops, Mistresses, Masters 
Crossdressing, Doms, Subs 
All Fantasies and Fetishes Fulfilled 
Boston 1°617°482°1791 
ANE. _1°800°6599782 
SAAD ARAAAAA TRACY VLE. 





ic » 





. 











Two goodiooking, cleancut 
college Males avail for your 
discreet pleasures. together 
or seperately. 617-884-2511 


Sex appeal--hot. tanned. fun 
blond w/ sexy lingerie 
38-26-36. 617-391-627 


sy SHEENA we 
36D-22-36. supermodel TEASING, PLEASING 

legs & face. but much more for the ultimate personal 
talented!!! 617-841-2986 touch. Tasha 617-522-4925 


Slim goodiooking intel girl Therapy massage release 
outcall escort greater low back pain. stress. head- 
Boston area 617-437-9090 ache. 617-547-0711 


BaD, Same YOU'VE TRIED 
Attractive. experienced the rest. now come try the 
weel-equiped mistress. will Best of the Best! Satisfac- 
discipline sub Ms. Verf calis tion guaranteed! In calls. N 
only. 1-800-649-1994 Shore area. 1-800-745-6361 


in/outcall 
Smooth. wil-hng WM. col- Z 


hot time. Guy 617-789-6085 
hot time. Guy 617-789- 
STOP! 
wb, 
ae 






















































v 
MANDALA | isENSATIONS 
— _— Escorts 

¥ Pu - : 
NORE] Fulfill your 
SO): fantasies 
An excellent deep 
the nae : 61 7 
rejunvenating ender 787-81 56 
reliever there is. telephone # 
Hour 
massage 
Cebtereneggavinert| | 2°" IS - Always 
Higwton pPqa Discreet 
(617) 965-1066 Hiring female 
(617) 965-5535 escorts 





e MASSAGE BY WOMEN 
¢ SAUNA 
¢ WHIRLPOOL 


354-1800 


NEWLY 
RENOVATED 


To) 7.1 i 
NU 


199 Alewife Brook Parkway, 
Cambridge 
Free Parking 


$10.00 DISCOUNT 
ON SUNDAYS 
WITH THIS 
COUPON 
Open 7 days a week 


9:00 am- 10:00 pm 
Major Credit Cards Accepted 


























It you are 
young and 
talented, with 
exceptional 
looks ( Al l 
FOR AN 
NTERVIEW 

’ 
———— 


Ne 





a ee ae ~~ ee 
ee ee et ee ee 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX se 
ee eeeeeeee 
% NEEDEDINEEDED! * 
# NEEDED! NEEDED! * 
Si canetieas ef 
*necessary. * 


Diversions 
all occasions 
Featuring: 
Rachel Blue eyed 


brunette, dancer, high 
energy excitement 


Chrissy-Blue eyes, long 
honey blonde hair. Light 
submissive/dom. Special 
rates for Cape Area. 
Suzanne-5'8" long 
blonde hair, legs that 
match the perfect body 
Ashley-A beautiful 
blonde with tantalizing 
legs, who truly loves men 
Couples, x-dressers, and 
2 girl calls. Men of color 
Cod company evadable 
vail 
and much much more... 
Cash Only! 
No checks or credit 
cards accepted 


( 617-945-0803 


S° In Call Available 








Innovations ‘~ 


EXECUTIVE 








jinterview. 


CONNECTION 
Boston's newest Escort 
Referral Services ... 

Is presenting you 
the opportunity to 
experience what 
you've been 
missing. 

We offer more of 
Boston's most 
beautiful women. 

We will provide 
you companionship 
for most occasions 
or situations. 

Call Sue and she'll 
gladly help make all 
of the arrangements. 


24 Hour Service 
1-800-473-0734 
We specialize in 
finding the right girl 
for each situation! 


Ladies: If you want to 
work for the friendliest, 
most reliable service in 
town, call Sue for an 














+e, 
’ 


for the , r 
Adventurous 














— 


Worcester 


Our Escorts 
Enjoy a Great Variety of 
Special Situations 

_ WeProvide: 
| + Straight Sesions » Submissive 
Dominant + Fantasies « Fetishes «+ 
2 Girl Calls » Co-ed Company « 
Company for Couples & 
Dressers * Combined « 
Water Sports =» 


FANTASIES 
* Sizzling Lingerie * School Girls « 
Naughty Nurses « Cow Girls « 

Police Women « Victorian Ladies + 
Major Madame in military fatigues 
Cheerleaders & Pom Pom Girls » 
Candy Stripers * Secretaries « Girls 
with Leather * Vampires = 
¢ We're non-discriminatory and are open to new : 

ideas. Don't be shy! 
24hrs - 2hr specials Avail. 
Cash Only! No checks or credit cards accepted 


617-358-2429 


No Incall available 
MA, NH, Cape Cod, RI, Metrowest, 
the Merrimack Valley 

























\ 





GOOD LOOKING DEPENDABLE ESCORTS AVAILABLE 


NI 
y’” CH, 


EXPRESS. 
ESCORT REFERRAL SERVICE 


BEST LOOKING GIRLS IN TOWN 


% DAYTIME SPECIALS * 





for day & evenings 


~ CAPE COD & 


Discrete billing 


Interviewing 
good looking, 
reliable escorts 


RI MA NH 


SO. SHORE 


Verifiable 
outcalls only 


Credit Cards 
Accepted 


24hrs. 7 days 





INDISCREETLY 


YOURS 


For the man 
that doesn't 
have time 2 
come 2 US! 
Indiscreetly will 
come 2 you! 
Verifiable Outcall Only 


553-0677 








Now Hiring Female Escorts 


“support staff and drivers 
wavailable. All areas: 


gBoston, North Shore, 
Merrimack Valley, Wor- 

“cester, Metro West, 

%So.Shore and the 


Call and leave a message 
4% 617-597-1088 
” 068 


508-545- 
weeeerenrnre 


. 
* 
* 
«Cape, NH and RI. * 
* 
* 





CINDY 
5'2 eyes blue, sweet 
and petite, pale 
blond hair. Looking 
for quality 
gentlemen to deal 
with. Anything and 
everything goes. 
Outcalls 
617°576°8446 


Needed: Pretty escorts who 
would like to work PT 




















Sweet 
Sensations 


Hot Summer 
422, 
will respond to all 


Sz 
Senior Citizen Discounts 
Early Bird discount 
up to Spm 
Escort Openings 











Moniqué 
Escorts 


“simply the 
best” 


* Black 
Escorts 
Available 


* 24 Hour 
Service 


® All Credit 
Cards 
Accepted 
617 
884-8233 


* Drivers Needed | 


















Once ina 


BLUE 
MOON 


SECTION SEVEN 


SEPTEMBER 





selective 
image 
east 


€ 
escorts & models 
safe, reliable & 
discreet 
high quality men 
24hr/day 
call in advance 
61 7-287-2829 


617-456-7989 
pager 


Will Travel 
Cash and Outcalls 








Only 
1*800°292-9247 
74302799 











a FELICIA @ 
Pr 24h Escons y 
a Early M 
€ pon demon | i 
® Always Available. “te 
te, Nice Discreet a 
iy ladies await your 
e issive Mi 
Available 







Escort 
Referral 
Any 


Occasion 





one OINERS 
ee) 


c.us 


Escorts Needed 
24 Hours 


617-424-8689 
_ 


= %, 
SH) ween + 0. <AAN Nn OU, 
2 


. 
vas’ i nes 
*2" My name is MISTRESS =~; 


? PHAEDRA! | am a slender 
$ shapely, and forceful 
4 young blond..yes!am {. 
2 Very young however my 3 
7 youth does not intimidate 4 
, me. | know | am } 


DANISH 
HEALTH 
CLUB 


* Whirlpool 
* Steam 
"Spectoual Sauna 
° usLounge/ 
Wide Screen T.V. 
Massage Available 


4 Only 15 miles from 
the Mass Border 
is lmilefromthe | 
H Portsmouth Circle 
Rie. 95 North to Exit 
i ~—- Portsmouth Circle. 
5 to hie | Bypass 5 
a "Pet i ec I] 
i end of downstalrs |S 
S| from Simply Rallan. 
= Kittery, Maine. & 
= Open 7 days/week & 
10 am - 9 pm 













STRIPPERGRAM 
They'll take it off at 
your party 
MUSCLEGRAM 
They'll flex and dance 


1+800-649-5548 
For a. iy Wel 











@s 








hall 


617926694443 








BRIGETTE 
Beautiful, Bright, 
Busty Brunette 
+4+4444 
Fun, Romance, 
Conversation for 


selective gentlemen | 


who prefer the best 
prompt, reliable 
service 
Outcalls Only 
608-650-8816 














We offer you 
more pleasure 
than you get from 
your r for the 
same hourly fee. 
Our men are: 
Handsome 
Charming 
Athletically built 


Catering to the 
memorable eve- 
nings of a discreet |, 
businessman 
Clientele. 


Please call John 
after 4 pm at 
(617) 437-7425. |} 
ice young men: § 
for Boston's 
most trusted 
agency. 











See se ls sg 








13, 1991 


PLAYERS 
NIGHT OUT 
die 


BOSTON'S NEWEST 
ESCORT SERVICE 


VERIFIABLE 
IN & OUT CALL 


| 1-800-484-1053 


A NIGHT YOU WILL 
REMEMBER 





We have 
girls that 
care. 


Excitable 


}| Extraordinary 
|| 456-2613 


Now Hiring 
Males & Females 

















French 
Lace 


Every Gentlemen 
Deserves 
Something Xtra 


¢ 24hr. service 


(617) 
445-3167 


All Calls Verified 











The 
Regency 
Men's Spa 
$5 to $10 off 

with this ad 

Whirlpool 

Sauna 


Steam room 
Fully eg uapped gym 
Loun 


ge 
Staffed lessional, 
poe Lee es 
Private consultations 
with girl of your choice 
Mon. thru Sat. 11am-9 pm 


Tours available 
2000 Mass. Ave. 
Porter Square, Camb. 
hours 1lam-9pm 
for further information call 
617-661-4060 


Fem ale Hetp Wanted 























Escort Referrals” 
Belly Grams & Dancers 


Limousine Services:. 
‘Specializingin © 
Bachelor(ette) parties’ 


(617)$G8-G780, 
1-800-452-5403 ‘ 


Jam - 4am 7 days 
 — | / mt 


@ * 
Selection of oe ae $2 
Lovely Ladies 


Also Metrowest 
area/Route 495 


Anterviewing Escorts 





ameter +s 


© 


ormyas 


Doo 


Sr od 

















Be ees treastamantalnee 


one De at ease 


4. 
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DARLENE KAREN 


AUBURN HAIR | | 204 — 
BEAUTY 
36-24-34 





35 yr old Utmost class 
LUBBY 
42 yr old total 
VALERIE 
45 yr old sensuously 
refined 
617-845-8048 


Leave message 
All absolutely outcall 






































yVVVvVVENETY e il eeeatae r " 
- ’ 
+ ERICA'S + | 2 eS” | [miner Mate — 
* Beatthe » map igte g e = — 
¥ Heat ; an extremely 
{ pt acoal attractive long LAURIE 
GaN ¢ -I67- haired girl, age 25. 
* 24hrs ~ |617-267-2205 chdeliede 617 
¥ Outcall Only : welcome. 551-0952 
» 617-593-3037 y _ ver. = only 
¥ Mention this ad ¥ 7 
¥ and receive $25 ¥ Escorts Needed Outcalls only Complete 
% off second hour * ~~ 617°576°8446 g Description dA 
DASAAAAAAAAAA 
OD. ' 
Great TIMES wiz BLONDES &| | Don't Call 900 
ESSENCE SSA) | BRUNETTES) |... soe it LVE! 1s 
Attentive ® Awesome Sensual lingerie 
ance ‘ e New from Europe Beau models. 
remrangar os Join the Sexy Glenn Close & MA & NH By appointment 
young woman Loveliest ladies Brigette Bardot look- ° : only! 
of color awaits in town a-like, Sophie 5'5 Discretion 
your touch. Day or Night 115, 36C-24-35. Assured (508) 
2 gh ’ all nl 
617-522-4925 1-800-734-5449 Multi talented, outcalls only 667-4390 
Incall/Outcall Fully equip ‘Escorts Needed” fashion student. 24 Hrs Ask about our 
| Early Bird Dom 617-773-4881} | Nature! Dancer ee tee. 
Special ver. outcalls 617-488-3601 945-1952 Special serv 


























‘'S INFr 
anh 
Our girls om 
hotl! 


IF YOU THINK YOU CAN 
STAND THE HEAT 
THEN CALL 


1-800-484-1052 


THERE ARE NO NICE 
GIRLS DOWN HERE 


THEY ARE ALL LITTLE DEVILS 


VERIFIABLE IN & OUT CALLS 
ESCORTS WANTED 





> 
Have You Had A 
Blonde Today? 


We Are: 


Sinfully shapely 
blondes 


Beautifully bus 
blondes 1d 


\ Lusciously lovable 
blondes 
Dominant blondes, 





Willing to i 
blondes or 





Blondes 









™ Dowl 
Ooh jor 
Passions AU Major 


Escort Referrals 


1 ¢ 800 ¢ 564 « 5959 
Incall ¢ Outcall 
Our Clients Tuterests 
always come finrdt. 


Serving all of New England 
Mon - Sat 10am - 2am 
Sun ¢ noon - 8pm 


1/2 hr. 


S ay 
1 
WARE Uy 


& 2hr. Specials 


Multi hr. & Outcall Specials 





Help Wanted! 
if You're looking to be extremely busy, 
and make extra $$$, Full or Part Time, 
Call Melanie for an Interview. 








852-5666 


Submissive blondes 


823-5338 
make a difference 
We Deliver 


24hrs.aday [Ff 
727-945-0571... ¢ 


Escort 
Referral 





Escorts that 


Escorts Needed 








HEATHER 


Sexy, 36-24-34 
Beautiful, Tanned, 
Blue-eyed Blonde! 
Would love to share 

your fantasies! 


Couples Welcome 


617-937-5898 
617-456-1293 





Tae 
NICE 
ESCORTS 
Sensual women of 
color for the viscreet 

gentiersen. 

f ; 

Incalls/Outcalls 

617-524-6638 


24 hours 
ing Boston and 


k ie 





















Lynsey 
& Her All 
American Girls 










sensuous 
and stunning 
ladies in Boston 


617-742-8662 
Service throughout 
Massachusetts 
including Worcester 
& Cape Cod 


Positively outcalls only 
Openings for pretty ladies, always 











opelelelfelelpelfelpelfelpel fel pel felfel el fel pel el fel el fel fel el elfelyel el edad) (a) 


faylfelfelfelfelyel fel pelpelpelpesrelyel 
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We -O"e- Te 


eee 


eas — 

re Pa ¥ e 

SENS: SUT ty apes “6 WN ar 

Sette x. Sores = ERROR Rironunerees 

no ao e* a 

Call Now: fora Priva ie NG Eee 

MO MISE, : 

Oh ° 4 y 
rane Nes Je 


SaaS 
Conversation neh a Beautiful, 
‘Your Dreams! 


CARY 
y * 
yyy ts 


1. 1-900. 786. 1161 


82, 95/MIN, ADU LTS ONLY MINIMUM TIME 


ie eee 
iS Rowe sot =1 =) am Lod cols e meee | Sed ont Gb ot ot = 0 Fie) ware | 
your local area, call Gres ot kot _t_3 Le) s t_Pa Gr. 88 | 


1-900-773-DATE — 1-900-226-0006 


S1/min., S2/1st min. aditea Only S 2 / min. 


ay ‘set thst Ye ASSN Ni setae wets ty: Wert Et oes 


Westpac Audiotext ¢ Santa Monica, 














USING IT WON'T KILL YOU. 
NOT USING IT MIGHT. 











Maybe you don't like using condoms. But if you're going to have sex, a latex condom 
with a spermicide is your best protection against the AIDS virus. 

Use them every time, from start to finish, according to the manufacturers’ directions. 
Because no one has ever been cured of AIDS. More than 40,000 Americans have already 
died from it. 

And even if you don't like condoms, using them is definitely better than that. 


HELP STOP AIDS. USE A CONDOM. 


NATIONAL-AIDS 
A A Public Service of 
A petitiatlon OF cet 
aan Gund 
RESEARCH 


Photo: Jerry Friedman © 1988, The Ad Council. 






























TOWER RETORDS 


fe ee oe, 


Sines His Se 


COME INTO TOWER AND MAKE THE GRADE 
ae WITH THE BIGGEST HITS SALE OF THE SEMESTER! 


Luck Of The The Draw 
Woodface 


| Can't Make You Love te * Not The Ondy One + 
Something To Talk About 
Choco ca Fal A Yor Fat compact disc cassette 


RICHARD THOMPSON 
Oat Rumor And Sigh 


Read About Love «! Feel So Good « | Misunderstood 
1952 Vincent Black Lightning 



































High Landrona« Nowing Can dnp Con Keeup tie Prom Yous At tthe Orpheum 9/27 \e/ 


School Of Fish 


includes 
3 Strange Days - King Of The Dollar - Speechiess 
The Smithereens , 


























INCLUDES: 1 ll é At the Paradise 9/24 & the 

CHILDREN * LIES WFNX Birthday Party 9/23 
Or-N\-\ore 
OR-N-MORE 


catering: 
Everyotherday, Lonely Hearts (Oh No), 
Only 2 Hearts Know 


THE BLUE AEROPLANES 
TSONGS 


BEA 
Featuring: Yr Own World, 
Fun & Colour Me 





JETHRO vu ue 


CATFISH Ri 
Featuring: This Is Nott Love, 
Doctor To My Disease & White Innocence 








CHESNEY HAWKES 


THE ONE AND ONLY 
Featuring: The One And Only, 
I'm A Man Not A Boy & Waiting For The Night 















e“IRLIEL: 





GB THE UNSTOPPABLE SEX MACHINE 


@e@e0e0 
eeoe See 


Vinx and 
*2606= rl Timbuk 3 




























































101 DAMNATIONS opening _ Meet them 

for Sting at ' in-store 

A $100 GIFT CERTIFICATE TO Creat Woods at Tower on 
Charlesbank Bookshops 9/13 & 9/14 Seepey 014 
at 2:00 pm 

AT THE BU BOOKSTORE MALL, for a live 
KENMORE SQUARE OR A $200 SHOPPING SPREE acoustic set 

AT TOWER RECORDS. DETAILS AT TOWER 
OPEN ‘TIL MIDNIGHT TO SERVE YOU eee SeSeres 





Sh. 

o6 Mi Aa BOSTON = 
HARARE Mass. Ave. At Newbury = = 
In Back Bay ~*~ 


VIDEO SALES & RENTALS: Rane ome TERE PASTER, 





DAN MO 


compact disc 














RABBIT EARS 








“We All Have Tales” is the Grammy 
and Parents’ choice Award winning 
13 part series of classic folk and 
ethnic stories. Great for kids, their 
parents, grandparents, and teachers! 


Peachboy 


= ET 













Told by 
SIGOURNEY WEAVER 


Cie? 


PEACHBUY 
scan 5 oan | 


ed 












‘Told by Sigourney Weaver 


The Fool and the Flying Ship 









East of the Sun 
West of the Moon 


——¢ 


Max VON SYDOw 


ASTSUN| 
EAST OON: 


aves iaaes 
£3 F - - FE FF EF 





= * 
Ny 
HI} 
WY 
Ht 
MI 
Ht! 


SS. 
= — = 


Told by Max von Sydow 


Jack and the Beanstalk 


Told by 
MICHAEL 
PALIN 





















TOWER RETORODS 


ee —— nee 





PAT MAY ROLE 
DAN MORETTI 





POINT OF ENTRY 


cassette Point Of Enare ey 


° ’ mS 
Wilton Felder Ne 


WILTON FELDER 
NOCTURNAL MOODS 









} 


The Timeless Allstars 


’ CEDAR WALION #8 BILLY HIGGINS 











T : 
Z 
g 
AL i BOBBY TIMMONS 
= LIVE AT THE CONNECTICUT 
$ JAI? PARTY 
4 SONNY RED 

















oan’ Store at Tower on Friday 9/27 > a Wetace Rong 
at 4:00 in the Jazz Dept en 


Banase 
Cnrisiian McBride 





Joe Pass 


JOT 









Appamionard ENTER 
sae TO WIN! 


A $100 GIFT CERTIFICATE TO 


Charlesbank Bookshops 


AT THE BU BOOKSTORE MALL, 


KENMORE SQUARE OR A $200 SHOPPING SPREE 
AT TOWER RECORDS. DETAILS AT TOWER 


OPEN ‘TIL MIDNIGHT TO SERVE YOU sale ends 0/24/81 


TOWER RECORDS | VIDEO 

















(EMBER £tt ead 3 


fe eee a 





eee ee ee 








Lom Petty A The Heartbreakers PICK UP YOUR FAVORITE ARTISTS TO HELP YOU 


Bell Biv DeVoe 





Pus WORD TO THE MUTHAT- compact disc 
the hit featuring BOBBY BROWN, 
RALPH TRESVANT and JOHNNY GILL 


The Commitments 


THE COMMITMENTS 
ORIGINAL MOTION PICTURE SOUNDTRACK 
Featuring TRY A LITTLE TENDERNESS 
MUSTANG SALLY * CHAIN OF FOOLS 












Y T 
‘ ‘ ‘ . | 
VIVA DEAD PONIES 
Featuring BLUES FOR CEAUSESCU 
CHEMICAL COSH + ONLY LOSERS TAKE THE BUS 





Tao Vamp 


VISION VAMP 
LITTLE MAGNETS VERSUS THE 
BUBBLE OF BABBLE 
Featuring (! JUST WANNA) B WITH U + 
IF LOOKS COULD KILL 





\coustic Alchemy 


oP pate 











RIPPINGTONS 
EATURING RUSS FREEMAN 
CURVES AHEAD 





Eric Marienthal 


ERIC MARIENTHAL 
OASIS 








A $100 GIFT CERTIFICATE TO 
Charlesbank Bookshops 


AT THE BU BOOKSTORE MALL, 
KENMORE SQUARE OR A $200 SHOPPING SPREE 
AT TOWER RECORDS. DETAILS AT TOWER 


OPEN ‘TIL MIDNIGHT TO SERVE YOU 


TOWER RECORDS | VIDEO 








TOM 
KEEP THIS LOVE ALIVE 





THROUGH THE SCHOOL YEAR. ALL SPECIALLY PRICED. 


Tore Goo 





cassette 


Heavy D. & The Boyz 


HEAVY D. & THE BOYZ 
PEACEFUL JOURNEY 


Featuring NOW THAT WE FOUND LOVE «IS. IT GOOD 
TO YOU * LETTER TO THE FUTURE * DON'T CURSE 


Gladys Knight 


GLADYS KNIGHT 
GOOD WOMAN 


‘eaturing MEN * MEET ME IN THE MIDDLE * WHERE WOULD | BE 
SUPERWOMAN (Featuring Dionne Warwick and Patt LaBelle) 





COTT 


a ee 





sale ends 9/24/91 








BS 8S ee eae ee G. 


Klezmer Conservatory Band 





Tepce G50 


compact disc cassette 





Celebrate the New School Year with the KCB! 





David Bowie 


The Story 











Green Linnet Records 





Celtic Music from Spain 





Devo 
“Heroes” 





Appearing at WADN Riverbank 
estival Concord, MA 9/22 
Boston Blues Blast 


RYKO_ ) geeeeest - a ee 





A/a ii { A “The History of Our Future” 
oe at 
AROCORE 
DEVOVGL.2 
114-1811 


epee 


James Montgomery 


James Montsomery Bano 


[Wont-€001] 


Lmeconos | 


Featuring Jerry Portnoy, Luther 
“Guitar Junior” Johnson & others 











The Bobs 


sao tg 
wt 


[TONnt-€oo1 
|_mecoeos 





Featuring Ronnie Earl 


Darrell Nulisch & Texas Heat 








Appearing on 9/20 at Paine Hall 
Harvard University 








- 


Bobby Radcliff 


CD Release Party on 9/15 8pm at the Middle East T oO W i N ‘ i | 
A $100 GIFT CERTIFICATE TO | 


Charlesbank Bookshops : 


EVERY N 





Former lead vocalist for 





Ronnie Earl & the Broadcasters 
AT THE BU BOOKSTORE MALL, 
KENMORE SQUARE OR A $200 SHOPPING SPREE 
AT TOWER RECORDS. DETAILS AT TOWER F 
“First truly original guitarist/vocalist to come ' 
along in the last decade”-Boston Phoenix sale ends 9/24/91 , 
OPEN ‘TIL MIDNIGHT TO SERVE YOU | 





TOWER RECORDS | VIDEO 
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Mock Turtles PUMP UP FOR THOSE ALL NIGHT STUDY 
rHE MOCK TURTLES SESSIONS WITH THESE HARD DRIVING HITS 


ILRTLE SOUP 


le 


INCLUDES: MARY'S GARDEN. RATES 
COME HOME. LAY ME DOWN 


BLESSED ARE THE SICK compact disc 





Steve Howe 


STEVE HOWE 
TURBULENCE 
eg oe a. 





Stuart Hamm 
STUART HAMM LEADING THE RATS’ & 'ABOMINATIONS 
THE URGE At The Channel 9/23 


RELATIVITY 














Napalm Death sl A Nee 
INCLUDES: TURBULENCE, WHILE 


NAPALM DEATH ROME'S BURNING, & FINE LINE 
FROM eo TO tt 





INCLUDES: THE HAMMER. LONE STAR, 
WHO DO YOU WANT ME TO BE TODAY? 











JOHN CONNELLY THEORY 
BACK TO BASICS 





Ne? Bic Di Poh 





Miracle Workers 
INCLUDES: LUCID FAIRYTALE, MENTALLY 


MHRACEE Wo RKERS, ~ MURDERED, & DISPLAY TO ME 


RUNGE 








a" | 


<=) 





INCLUDES: ‘AGGRESSIVE’ & 
‘HOLD YOUR HEAD UP" 














THE TOASTERS 


THIS GUN FOR HIRE 






Bim Skala Bim 
Bin ska BM 





You saw them at TT the Bears 





(Guitar’s Practicing Musicians Vol 2 





i 


Tay Gy Fok HIRE 






= @ i 


Eh MUSICIANS 


Vol. 2 
Eric Johnson Nuno Bettencourt 
Jason Becker Steve Stevens 
Steve Morse Bruce Kulick 
Brad Gillis Reeves Gabreis 
Rd King Fates Warning 
Mark Wood Randy Coven 
Blues Saraceno Marc Bonilla 
Steve Lukather Billy Sheehan 





uNsiGnEd yy 





Cw 


ReCoRDs 


Hous if Gon't 






















The Shagnastys 


eee ‘ 








Band of Susans 








RECORDINGS 


a Nuno Bettencourt + & BAND OF SUSANS 
and Eric Johnson ~ Rg 





A $100 GIFT CERTIFICATE TO 
Charlesbank Bookshops 


AT THE BU BOOKSTORE MALL, 


KENMORE SQUARE OR A $200 SHOPPING SPREE 
AT TOWER RECORDS. DETAILS AT TOWER 


OPEN ‘TIL MIDNIGHT TO SERVE YOU 
a NN 


TOWER RECORDS | VIDEO 


ee NN 








MORBID ANGEL | 


cassette 


The Seers 


the seers 
psych out 


INCLUDES: ‘PSYCH OUT’ WELCOME TO 
DEAD TOWN’, 'SUN I$ IN THE S 





Fudge Tunnel 


fudge tunnel 
hate songs in e minor 





includes: sunshine of your love 
tweezers, & bed crumbs 





Unleashed 





At The Channel 9/23 


The Doughboys 


SUGHBAYS 


HAPPY ACCIDENTS 





sale ends 9/24/91 








TOWER RECORDS 





STEPHEN STILLS AT HIS BEST— PLAYING ACOUSTICALLY—PLAYING ALONE 


Tore Goo 


compact disc cassette 









featuring: 


~ STEPHEN 
STILLS 


“Isn’t It So” 
“Everybody’s Talkin’” 
“In My Life” 
“The Ballad of Hollis Brown” 


“Treetop Flyer” 








ENTER 
TO WIN! 


A $100 GIFT CERTIFICATE TO 
Charlesbank Bookshops 


AT THE BU BOOKSTORE MALL, 


KENMORE SQUARE OR A $200 SHOPPING SPREE 
AT TOWER RECORDS. DETAILS AT TOWER 


sale ends 9/24/91 


OPEN ‘TIL MIDNIGHT TO SERVE YOU 
en  N ee ———_. 


TOWER RECORDS | VIDEO 















_\t Rts RELORDS 


—p_ ee ee ae 


Sane*tr J His Sle 


LEARN THIS LESSON WELL. TOWER HAS 
ALL THE HITS AT THE BEST PRICES! 
e THE LA’S a 


‘ "TERE SHE GOES" AND “TIMELESS MELODY" compact disc cassette 












Sting 
The Soul Cages 
The L.'s 











Includes: ALL THIS TIME. MAD ABOUT Y: 
WHY SHOULD | CRY FOR YOU ? 


At Great Woods 9/13-9/14 


THE ods E aches 


the evolution of gospel 

















ANFIRX 


ATTACK OF tHE KALLER B'S 
















Aaron Neville 
Warm Your Heart 











ERSPECTIVE 
Recoros 


: 


THE PRESSURE 1a and TESTIFY 
At Worcester Centrum 9/28-9/29 











mci tat! At the Orpheum 9/25 







IM) Includes: EVERYBODY PLAYS THE FOOL, CLOSE 
YOUR EYES, and SOMEWHERE SOMEBODY. 


Toni a 


House of Hope. 


Blues Traveler 


BLGPY TRAVELER 
ye velers & thieves 





















The Innocence Mission 


_ UMBRELLA | 














and the egyptians 
perspex island 
The Brand New Heavies 


includes: AND HIDING AWAY, NOW IN 
THIS HUSH, and REVOLVING MAN. 





i ~ 
% 
£A \)s Dan Reed Network 
Nn re 


w a DAN REED NETWORK — 
ae 


SLAM 
"> INCLUDES: 13 NEW TRACKS FEATURING 
& “MAKE IT EASY”, “TIGER IN A DRESS” 
AND “RAINBOW CHILD” 


Billy Falcon 


S  Bwiatcw 


PRETTY BLUE WORLD 
“WEAVEN’S HIGHEST HILL AND "MY NEW GIRLFRIEND” 














AT THE BU BOOKSTORE MALL, 


KENMORE SQUARE OR A $200 SHOPPING SPREE 
AT TOWER RECORDS. DETAILS AT TOWER 


sale ends 9/24/91 
OPEN ‘TIL MIDNIGHT TO SERVE YOU 


TOWER RECORDS | WiDEO 


ON 








Tower RECORDS 


—] 


BLUES 
BANDWAGON 


GET THESE GREAT 
POINT BREAK BLUES TITLES 
NOW SPECIALLY PRICED 
AT TOWER RECORDS! 


JOHN LEE H°CKER ' . 
— 99 __ 3 
10°°cp ON SALE 


10”. 





BOSTON'S OWN 





























albert collins 


iceman 6” 
¥ - : | cassette 




















THE KINSEY REPORT 
powerhouse 


SAYANSAONVIN 
MYVG SHI NI 

















4 
WYLSIHIYO 















































Larry McCray a 


ambition Ss “on SUGAR TAX 


(0 kata il hate at The Paradise | || RO) @ISI OT ULAUD 
on Wednesday, MANOEUVRES 


walter wolfman washington September 18 IN THE DARK 
(18 & Over Show) jg 


99 § ae 
{0 OF B) CS _y .< 10 99 ep FEATURING THE SINGLE PANDORA’S BOX 
= +, , 


OPEN ‘TIL MIDNIGHT TO SERVE YOU 


TOWER RECORDS |\ Wet 


BOSTON 


Mass. Ave. At Newbury 
" Sack hess 


MUSIC VIDEOS ee: oe — 
VIDEO SALES & RENTALS! TIER VY ASTEA, 
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